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Are  You  In  Bun? 


rOU  will  probably  ask  this  question  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  To  be  able  to  relieve  pair., 
whether  it  be  a  slight  nervous  headache  or  the 
most  excruciating  suffering  from  a  severe  neuralgia, 
brings  the  height  of  pleasure  to  both  patient  and  at- 
tendant. The  ideal  remedy  must  not  only  do  its  work, 
but  it  must  also  do  it  quickly.  Touching  this  point 
Prof.  Schwarze  (T/ierapc:itische  Monats/ief/e),  writes 
upon  tne  treatment  of  the  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea 
associated  with  pathological  anteflexion,  retroflection 
in  the  virgin  uterus,  and  the  different  forms  of  congen- 
ital deformity  of  the  uterus.  This  class  includes  te- 
nosis  of  the  external  and  internal  os  and  all  forms  of 
dysmenorrhoea  in  which  no  anatomical  changes  can  be 
demonstrated.  He  believes  the  coal-tar  ana'gesics  are 
of  use  as  well  as  tne  preparations  of  iron  and  sodium 
salicylate.  Other  practitioners  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  many  cases,  to  administer  codeine  in  small 
doses,  and  antikamnia  and  codeine  tablets  would  seem 
to  have  been  especially  prepared  in  its  proportions  for 
just  these  indications.  The  codeine  in  these  tablets 
is  especially  prepared,  does  not  induce  habit,  is  non- 
constipating  and  is  chemically  pure. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 
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It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  tw;  and  Q 
is  « t  I  lie  same  tunc  nourish  an  vitjstv  ii>2,"  'it  r 
eutertaius  and  comiort^ Ijatii'ej  btiurs  at  a  tiiue.  ,'  O.' 

They're  SoltL  by  "Druggists  and  Grocers.  '  Q  ' 
Six  in,  a  'fSbjc,',  "         By  mail,  il,  <rt».  * 

EDti^TOR  ROOD  STp'^iS,  ? 
SOB  TRF.NiONT  ST.,  ,  BOSTON,  MASS  9 


Important  Inrormation 
 About  VASELINE. 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stoppec 
:r-  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  theear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
s-rting  a  drop  of'  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
b  jdy  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th—  The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  bn  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th—  For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure- 

6th    For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  tuan  P'»'e  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

VVhat  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vashlink"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

.Vaseline  made  by  us. 

;  T.he  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 
onp  rtlse  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

'iTOEBHOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

•  (Consolidated) 
t*  STATE  STREET.  IEW  YORK. 
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Difficult  Dentition. 


The  subject  of  difficult  dentition 
and  lancing  the  gums  during  the  pro- 
cess of  teething  has  been  brought 
prominently  before  the  writer's  mind 
recently  by  the  refusal  of  a  mother  to 
have  her  child's  gums  lanced,  on  ac- 
count of  the  popular  prejudice  that 
prevails  among  the  laity  against  this 
trifling  operation. 

To  endeavor  to  correct  this  errone- 
ous opinion  and  to  show  that  the  oper- 
ation is  not  only  a  justifiable  and 
proper  procedure  when  indicated,  but 
that  it  saves  much  suffering  and  in 
some  instances  the  life  of  the  child,  is 
our  object  in  writing  this  paper.  We 
shall  also  endeavor  to  point  out  what 
is  really  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  dentition  to  disease. 
Eruption  of  the  Temporary  Teeth. 

At  about  the  sixth  month  after  birth 
the  process  known  as  the  eruption  of 
the  teeth  begins — a  double  process 
consisting  of  the  gradual  elongation 
and  rising  of  the  teeth,  and  the  coinci- 
dent absorption  of  the  hard  and  soft 
tissues  overlying  them.  The  alveolar 
borders  are  the  first  to  show  signs  of 
the  absorptive  process  by  a  dissolution 


or  melting  of  their  approximated 
edges,  thus  gradually  making  a  wider 
space  for  the  advancing  teeth.  These 
rising  sockets — the  roots  meanwhile 
lengthening — press  upon  the  overly- 
ing gums,  which,  becoming  thinner 
and  thinner,  finally  allow  the  escape  of 
the  imprisoned  teeth.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, as  the  common  expression  of 
''cutting  the  teeth"  would  indicate  a 
process  of  laceration,  tearing  or  cut- 
ting, but  of  removal  of  impeding  tis- 
sue by  absorption,  which  allows  the 
passage  of  the  teeth  through  the  gums. 

There  is  no  absolute  uniformity 
either  as  to  the  time  or  the  order  of 
eruption.  Generally  speaking,  the  rule 
is  that  the  lower  teeth  precede  the 
upper  of  the  same  class  two  or  three 
months ;  but  not  infrequently  it  hap- 
pens that  the  upper  precede  the  lower 
by  the  same  difference  in  time. 

Difficult  Dentition. 

The  eruption  of  the  teeth  is  a  natural 
process,  which,  under  conditions  in 
every  way  favorable,  may  take  place 
with  little  or  no  disturbance  or  discom- 
fort to  the  child.  When  the  growth 
of  the  teeth  and  absorption  of  the 
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gums  proceed  in  perfect  accord,  the 
teeth  may  be  erupted  without  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  even  a  watchful 
mother.  But  comparatively  few  such 
instances  occur.  It  is  rare  for  a  child 
to  pass  through  the  period  of  denti- 
tion without  more  or  less  manifesta- 
tion of  suffering,  and  frequently  there 
are  serious  and  alarming  disturbances 
of  its  health.  The  part  which  denti- 
tion bears  in  the  causation  of  disease 
is  not  fully  ascertained.  We  know 
that  the  opinion  formerly  entertained 
in  the  profession,  and  still  prevalent  in 
the  community,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  affections  of  infancy  arise 
directly  or  indirectly  from  it.  are  er- 
roneous. 

People  commonly  speak  of  dentition 
as  a  cause  of  disease.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  this  is  the  period  of 
greatest  mortality  among  children.  It 
is  true  also  that  during  the  same  period 
other  and  important  changes  are  tak- 
ing place  in  the  organization  of  the 
child,  especially  in  the  stomach  and 
intestinal  tract.  The  changes  which 
we  perceive  while  the  child  is  being 
prepared  to  receive  and  digest  solid 
food  may  be  said  to  be  coincident  with 
the  development  of  the  teeth.  Doubt- 
less, these  concurrent  changes  exercise 
their  full  share  in  producing  constitu- 
tional disturbancs  at  this  epoch.  This, 
however,  makes  it  only  more  impera- 
tive that  the  child  shall  have  more  than 
usual  hygienic  care  and  freedom  from 
all  avoidable  disturbing  influences; 
for  whatever  tends  by  modifying  the 
general  health  unfavorably  to  lower 
the  resisting  power  of  the  organism, 
may  readily  convert  the  natural,  and 
otherwise  easy  course  of  dentition  into 
one  of  pain  and  danger.    There  is  cer- 


tainly during  dentition  an  increased 
susceptibility  to  nervous  and  digestive 
troubles,  requiring  more  than  ordin- 
ary watching  of  the  child  on  the  part 
of  the  mother.  Causes  that  at  other 
times  have  no  appreciable  effect,  mav 
then  be  fraught  with  danger.  An  ex- 
posure to  cold,  an  attack  of  indiges- 
tion, anything  which  introduces  in- 
harmony  into  the  functions  of  the 
animal  life,  may  result  in  a  disturbance 
of  the  process  of  dentition. 

Difficult  dentition  may  therefore  be 
charged  w  ith  causing  or  at  least  with 
aggravating  various  disorders,  as  these 
on  the  other  hand  may  be  reasonably 
suspected  of  interfering  with  the 
natural  eruption  of  the  teeth.  It  is 
certainly  unsafe  to  ignore  the  compli- 
cations possibly  due  to  dentition,  if  any 
derangement  of  the  health  of  the  child 
occur  during  the  period  when  the  teeth 
are  erupting. 

A  moment's  reflection  will  show  how 
important  it  is  to  understand  the  exact 
relation  of  teething  to  infantile  dis- 
eases. Every  physician  is  called  now 
and  then  to  cases  of  serious  disease, 
inflammatory  and  others,  which  have 
been  allowed  to  run  on  without  treat- 
ment, in  the  belief  that  the  symptoms 
were  the  result  of  dentition. 

We  have  known  acute  meningitis  and 
enterocolitis  overlooked  during  the 
very  time  when  appropriate  treatment 
was  most  urgentlv  demanded — the 
mother,  friends,  and  even  the  medical 
attendant  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
the  child  was  only  teething.  Many 
lives  are  lost  in  this  manner,  es- 
pecially from  neglected  inflammatory 
diarrhea,  the  diarrhea  being  supposed 
to  be  simply  symptomatic  of  dentition 
— a  relief  to  it,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
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treated.  Such  mistakes  are  traceable 
to  the  erroneous  doctrine  long  incul- 
cated in  the  schools  and  among  in- 
telligent mothers,  and  friends,  that 
dentition  is  directly  or  indirectly  the 
cause  of  a  large  part  of  infantile  dis- 
eases and  derangements. 

Symptoms  of  Teething. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth  there  is  generally  an 
increased  flow  of  saliva,  which  keeps 
the  mouth  moist  and  cool.  When  the 
irritation  increases  and  the  mouth  be- 
comes hot  and  dry,  other  derange- 
ments are  likely  to  follow.  The  child 
becomes  feverish  ;  constipation  or  diar- 
rhea ensues — the  latter,  if  not  too 
severe  or  too  protracted,  being  bene- 
ficial, however,  rather  than  hurtful, 
but  requiring,  nevertheless,  great  care 
that  it  does  not  itself  become  a  source 
of  danger. 

An  unusual  redness  of  one  or  both 
cheeks,  sometimes  changing  from  one 
to  the  other,  is  a  frequent  symptom  of 
nervous  disturbance.  Eruptions  arc 
apt  to  appear  usually  on  the  cheeks, 
but  sometimes  on  the  head,  or  even 
over  the  whole  body,  and  ulcerations 
on  the  tongue,  gums,  lips,  or  on  the  in- 
side of  the  cheeks. 

Itching  of  the  nose,  twitching  of  the 
muscles,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  un- 
easiness and  fretfulness.  restless  sleep 
or  wakefulness,  thirst  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite, are  evidences  of  increasing  ir- 
ritation, which,  if  not  relieved,  will  be 
followed  by  more  active  manifesta- 
tions. The  child  becomes  cross,  re- 
sentful, moans  when  asleep,  cries  per- 
sistently when  awake,  or,  if  quiet  for 
an  instant,  will  be  found  chewing  its 


thumb  or  fingers,  which  operation 
seems  to  afford  a  momentary  cessation 
of  anguish — but  only  momentary.  It 
throws  down  its  toys  as  though  in  a 
passion,  refuses  to  be  amused,  and 
treats  all  efforts  to  divert  it  as  an  in- 
dignity ;  it  compresses  its  lips,  corru- 
gates its  brows,  shows  an  intolerance 
of  light,  pulls  at  its  hair  or  ears,  slaps 
or  scratches  its  nurse,  refuses  its  food 
or  vomits  it  as  soon  as  swallowed. 

Further  manifestations  of  increased 
constitutional  disturbances  are  likely 
to  appear  in  persistent  and  copious 
diarrhea,  nausea,  high  fever  and  not 
infrequent  convulsions.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  earache  is  often 
associated  with  and  dependent  upon 
the  difficult  eruption  of  one  or  more 
teeth,  and  that,  apart  from  the  aggra- 
vation of  the  fever  and  the  increased 
liability  to  convulsions  incident  to  this 
added  anguish,  there  is  also  the  possi- 
bility of  the  loss  of  hearing  (entail- 
ing iti  young  children  the  loss  of 
speech)  from  the  congestion  and  in- 
flammation which  result.  But  this  is 
not  the  only,  indeed  not  the  chief,  dan- 
ger; the  inflammation  is  liable  to  ex- 
tend to  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and 
end  in  death. 

The  facility  with  which  an  irritation 
originating  in  the  mouth  may  be  con- 
tinued to  the  ear.  and  thence  to  the 
brain,  can  only  be  understood  by  a 
recognition  of  the  intimate  relations 
which  exist,  especially  in  the  infant, 
between  the  parts  concerned  and  the 
elaborate  nervous  connections.  The 
danger,  however  obscure,  is  none  the 
less  a  real  one.  and  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of  in  the  treatment  of  a  child 
suffering  from  teething. 
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Relation  of  Dentition  to  Disease. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  point  out 
what  is  really  ascertained  in  regard  to 
the  relation  of  dentition  to  disease,  as 
observed  by  clinical  experience. 

The  usual  indications  in  the  mouth 
of  the  advancement  of  the  teeth  are  in- 
creased heat,  redness,  swelling  and 
hardness  of  the<gum,  and  later,  the  pe- 
culiar whiteness  caused  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  coming  tooth.  Sometimes, 
the  swelling  takes  the  form  of  a  little 
tumor,  like  a  boil,  on  the  edge  of  the 
gum  ;  in  other  cases  an  ulceration  will 
form  over  the  advancing  tooth.  In  all 
such  conditions  the  gums  are  very  ten- 
der ;  so  sensitive,  that  the  lightest 
touch  will  cause  pain,  and  the  child,  on 
attempting  to  take  the  breast,  will  jerk 
back  its  head,  a  manoeuvre  which  is 
frequently  mistaken  for  an  evidence  of 
colic. 

A  little  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse  will  enable  her  to  distinguish 
the  difference  between  the  indications 
of  the  two  troubles. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  irritation 
of  dentition  may  produce  the  most 
serious  constitutional  derangements 
without  any  local  manifestation.  That 
such  may  be  the  case  is  apparent  when 
the  condition  of  the  parts  concerned  is 
understood. 

The  troubles  of  dentition  are  caused 
to  some  extent,  doubtless,  bv  the  direct 
pressure  of  the  advancing  teeth,  and 
the  consequent  irritation  of  the  nerves 
of  the  gums,  but  this  is  not  the  only, 
nor  is  it  indeed  believed  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal, factor  in  the  disturbance. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
time  of  eruption  the  roots  of  the  teeth 
are  not  yet  complete ;  that  instead  of 
the  conical  termination  and  minute 


opening  which  characterize  the  root 
of  the  perfected  tooth,  the  aperture 
is  quite  large,  and  its  edges  thin  and 
sharp.  In  estimating  the  mischief, 
therefore,  which  may  result  from  a 
lack  of  accordance  between  the  erup- 
tion of  a  tooth  and  the  absorption  of 
the  tissues  which  impede  it,  we  may 
imagine  the  sensitive  nerve — which, 
when  exposed  by  decay,  is  so  intoler- 
ant of  contact  even  with  the  atmo- 
spheric air — held  between  the  long 
socket  and  the  sharp  edge  of  the  in- 
complete root  by  the  backward  pres- 
sure of  the  resisting  gums,  thus  giving 
rise  to  a  true  toothache,  comparable 
only  to  that  exquisite  torture  which  is 
experienced  in  after  life  from  an  ex- 
posed and  irritated  pulp. 

Some  children  previous  to  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth  are  affected  with  diar- 
rhea, occasionally  accompanied  with 
irritability  of  the  stomach.  Certain 
writers  have  supposed  that  gastroin- 
testinal inflammation  is  present  in 
these  cases,  others  that  there  is  simply 
a  hyper-secretion,  an  increased  activity 
of  the  intestinal  apparatus,  that  this  is 
in  other  words  one  of  the  forms  of 
non-inflammatory  diarrhea.  It  would 
then  be  analagous  to  that  form  of  diar- 
rhea which  occurs  in  the  adult  from 
the  emotions.  Bouchut  calls  the  diar- 
rhea of  dentition  nervous  diarrhea.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  in  most  cases 
of  diarrhea  which  are  attributed  to 
teething,  there  are  other  causes,  such 
as  unsuitable  food,  or  residence  in  an 
insalubrious  locality.  It  is  certain  as 
regards  city  infants  that  the  chief 
causes  of  diarrhea  during  dentition 
are  strictly  anti-hygienic.  But  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  at  each  period 
of  dental  evolution  the  infant  is  at- 
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fcctecl  with  diarrhea,  the  influence  is 
apparent.  Among  the  most  common 
pathological  results  of  difficult  denti- 
tion are  certain  affections  referable  to 
the  cerebro-spinal  system. 

Some  writers  attribute  convulsions 
in  the  teething  infant  to  excitement 
of  the  nervous  system  arising  from  the 
pain  which  is  felt  in  the  gums,  and  to 
a  determination  of  blood  toward  the 
dental  apparatus,  in  which  the  vascular 
system  of  the  head  participates.  In 
most  cases  of  convulsions  occurring 
during  the  period  of  teething,  a  careful 
examination  discloses  other  causes  in 
addition  to  the  state  of  the  gums.  Dif- 
ficult dentition  must  then  be  considered 
not  so  frequently  a  direct  as  a  co- 
operating or  predisposing  cause,  pro- 
ducing a  sensitive  state  of  the  nervous 
system.  In  exceptional  cases  convul- 
sions occur  mainly  from  dentition,  or 
if  there  are  other  causes  they  are  quite 
subordinate.  This  may  happen  when 
several  teeth  penetrate  the  gum  at  the 
same  time.  The  opinion  has  been  pre- 
valent that  painful  and  difficult  denti- 
tion is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  in- 
fantile paralysis,  but  it  is  now  com- 
monly admitted,  we  believe,  that  it  is 
only  a  subordinate  or  remote  cause, 
if  indeed  it  is  proper  to  consider  it  as 
a  cause  at  all.  Some  express  the  opin- 
ion that  acute  meningitis  occasionally 
results  from  teething.  The  facts,  how- 
ever, that  are  relied  upon  to  prove  this 
are  uncertain.  The  occurrence  of 
meningitis  during  dentition  is  proba- 
bly in  most  instances  a  mere  coinci- 
dence. 

Teething  less  frequently  disturbs 
the  respiratory  system  than  either  the 
digestive  or  cerebro-spinal.  Eczema 
and  certain  other  skin  diseases  are 


common  during  dentition,  but  their  de- 
pendence on  it  as  a  cause  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  We  can  now  call  to 
mind  two  cases  of  acute  eczema  occur- 
ring during  dentition  that  the  attend- 
ing physician  told  the  mother  would 
not  get  much  better  until  the  child  got 
all  of  its  teeth. 

When  similar  symptoms  arise  at 
each  epoch  of  teething,  and  subside 
with  the  subsidence  of  the  turgescence, 
teething  must  be  recognized  as  the 
cause ;  or,  if  the  disease  is  such  as  is 
known  to  be  produced  occasionally  by 
difficult  teething,  and,  if  after  a  care- 
ful examination,  we  can  discover  no 
other  cause,  while  the  gums  are  swol- 
len, especially  over  two  or  more  teeth, 
it  is  proper  to  refer  this  disease  to  den- 
tition. It  is  evident  that  we  must 
often  be  in  doubt  whether  the  disease 
which  we  are  treating  is  due  at  all  to 
the  state  of  the  gums,  or  if  so,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  to  what  ex- 
tent, but,  as  a  rule,  if  any  other  cause 
is  apparent,  we  may  properly  regard 
the  influence  of  dentition  as  quite  sub- 
ordinate. It  is  obvious  that  remedial 
measures  in  cases  of  difficult  dentition 
are  two-fold,  namely,  those  directed  to 
the  state  of  the  gums,  and  those  de- 
signed to  relieve  derangements  or  dis- 
eases to  which  dentition  may  have 
given  rise.  If  there  is  diarrhea  that 
should  be  controlled  by  proper  reme- 
dies so  as  to  reduce  the  number  of  dis- 
charges to  two  or  three  daily,  we  think 
it  is  well  to  state  to  the  friends  of  the 
child  who  believe  that  the  diarrhea  is 
salutary  during  the  period  of  teething, 
that  this  number  is  quite  sufficient  and 
that  frequent  evacuations  will  endan- 
ger the  safety  of  the  child. 

Therefore   in   all   these   caaec  we 
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should  not  tail  to  examine  the  state  of 
the  gums,  and. adopt  such  measures  as 
will  diminish  the  tenderness  if  not  the 
swelling.  Demulcent  and  soothing 
remedies  are  recommended  by  some. 
The  infant  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
in  its  mouth  an  india-rubber  or  ivory 
ring,  which  by  pressure  upon  the  gums 
gives  considerable  relief,  but  never  for 
obvious  reasons  allow  the  child  to  suck 
its  fingers  or  thumbs. 

Mothers  will  often  attempt  "to  rub 
through  a  tooth."  as  they  term  it,  by 
means  of  a  ring  or  thimble.  This,  we 
think,  should  be  discouraged :  so  great 
a  friction  cannot  fail  to  have  an  in- 
iurious  effect  by  increasing  the  swell- 
ing and  inflammation,  unless  the  tooth 
has  already  reached  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

Scarification  of  the  Gums. 
We  now  come  to  the  subject  that 
has  induced  us  to  write  the  foregoing 
pages,  we  refer  to  scarification  of  the 
gums. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  comprehend  that 
when  the  gums  are  tense  and  swollen 
a  free  division  of  the  gum  over  the 
tooth  or  teeth  thus  situated  may  by  re- 
moval of  the  pressure  give  immediate 
and  complete  relief.  This  simple 
operation  of  dividing  the  gum  over 
the  teeth  which  are  next  in  the  order 
of  eruption  is  surely  justified  by  local 
manifestation  such  as  has  been  speci- 
fied ;  it  is  also  suggested  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  usual  symptoms  of  diffi- 
cult dentition,  even  when  there  does 
not  exist  a  single  local  indication  in 
the  mouth.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  would  seem  proper  to  give  the  child 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt  by  free  inci- 
sions over  the  teeth  whose  eruption 


is,  in  accordance  with  general  exper- 
ience, to  be  anticipated,  especially  as 
the  operation  causes  only  a  trifling 
amount  of  pain,  inflicts  no  injury,  and 
is  practically  free  from  danger. 

The  consequent  relief  is  much  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
pain.  Often  the  itching  and  pain  of 
the  gums  are  so  intolerable  that  the 
impression  of  the  lance  is  agreeable. 

Objection  to  Lancing  the  Gums. 

There  are  three  objections  generally 
made  against  scarifying  the  gums 
which  may  be  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows : 

First,  the  pain  and  struggling  of  the 
child.  Second,  the  increased  difficulty 
of  teething  arising  from  the  cicatrix 
or  scar.  Third,  the  danger  from 
hemorrhage  and  that  it  is  liable  to  in- 
jure the  developing  tooth.  The  first 
objection  named  has  already  been  an- 
swered. The  pain  is  trifling  and 
hardly  worthy  of  notice.  The  com- 
plete relief  to  the  infant  which  so  often 
follows  the  operation  that  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect  is  apparent  to  every 
unprejudiced  observer,  finds  answer 
also  in  the  testimony  of  every  adult 
who  has  experienced  the  comfort  re- 
sulting from  the  employment  of  the 
lancet  in  the  case  of  difficult  eruption 
of  a  wisdom  tooth.  That  the  amount 
of  pain  inflicted  is  but  little,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  readiness  with  which 
a  child  old  enough  to  appreciate  con- 
ditions submits  to  the  operation  after 
it  has  once  realized  its  benefits. 

Struggling  of  the  child  is  of  far 
greater  importance,  especially  if  the 
operation  is  hunglingly  done,  as  is 
often  the  case.    There  is  but  one  right 
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way  of  doing  it,  namely  :  Take  your 
position  behind  the  child,  as  it  rests 
on  the  mother's  lap  in  a  proper  light, 
.tin I  placing  your  knees  toward  its 
back,  draw  its  head  down  between 
them.  Let  the  mother  hold  the  infant's 
hands.  What  with  your  knees  and 
two  hands,  the  head  is  now  completely 
under  your  control.  Grasp  it  between 
your  two  palms,  and  as  the  child  opens 
its  mouth  to  cry — which  it  is  almost 
sure  to  do — thrust  one  or  two  fingers 
of  the  left  hand  into  the  mouth  to 
keep  the  jaws  apart,  and  use  the  lancet 
with  the  other  hand.  By  this  method 
you  have  the  most  perfect  control  of 
tlu"  head,  and  can  cut  exactly  in  the 
right  spot,  and  to  the  extent  you  de- 
sire. 

We  are  thus  precise  in  the  description 
because  we  have  so  often  seen  the  op- 
eration so  awkwardly  undertaken  as  to 
fail  of  its  purpose,  and  to  threaten 
serious  wounding  of  the  child's  mouth. 
In  some  cases  it  is  sufficient  simply  to 
relieve  the  distension  by  scarifying 
without  cutting  down  to  the  tooth. 
The  loss  of  a  few  drops  of  blood  in  this 
way  is  often  eminently  useful,  a'.ide 
from  any  topical  effect. 


The  second  objection,  namely  the 
cicatrix  or  scar,  is  scarcely  worth  a 
serious  refutation,  and  is  as  unfounded 
as  it  is  common.  Even  though  the 
wound  made  by  the  lancet  should  heal 
completely  before  the  eruption  of  the 
tooth,  the  scar  tissue  is  less  instead 
of  more  resistant  than  the  original 
structure,  and  is  easier  of  absorption. 
This  fact  is  illustrated  by  the  readiness 
with  which  a  "cracked  lip"  in  winter 
cracks  again  in  the  same  place,  al- 
though seeming  to  have  been  perfectly 
healed.  Repeated  incisions  have  there- 
fore an  effect  opposite  to  that  which 
the  popular  mind  ascribes  to  them.  By 
weakening  the  vitality  of  the  tissues 
they  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  tooth. 
The  idea  of  a  callus  or  induration  as 
attached  to  the  cicatrix  is  probably 
fallacious.  We  have  never  observed 
any  induration  of  the  gums  after  lanc- 
ing, perhaps  because  they  heal  so 
speedily  and  are  kept  constantly  moist. 

The  liability  to  serious  bleeding 
from  such  use  of  the  lancet  is  so  small 
that  it  is  not  worth  considering  as  a 
danger  in  comparison  with  the  vastly 
greater  risk  incurred  by  its  non-em- 
ployment when  indicated. 
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Hereditary    Physical  Traits  and  How  to 
Meet  Them  in  Training  Children. 


Diseased  Inheritances. 
This  is  confessedly  a  very  difficult 
portion  of  our  topic.  When  the  un- 
fortunate, with  a  diseased  inheritance, 
has  once  come  into  the  world  the  phy- 
sician is  the  one  upon  whom  the 
mother  must  chiefly  rely ;  yet  some 
hints  that  will  greatly  assist  his  efforts 
will  be  here  outlined.  Too  many 
babies  are  like  those  patients  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
of  whom  he  says  :  "The  doctor  should 
have  been  sent  for  two  hundred  years 
ago."  For  those  little  ones  not  too 
severely  handicapped  in  the  race  of 
life  much  can  be  accomplished  by  care- 
ful forethought  and  education,  both 
physical  and  mental. 

What  Diseases  Are  Hereditary. 

Every  physician  will  give  somewhat 
the  following  list  as  among  the  most 
common : 

"Goitre  and  cretinism  (a  form  of  idiocy), 
leprosy,  gout,  scrofula,  tuberculosis,  cancer, 
rheumatism,  scaly  cutaneous  (skin)  affec- 
tions, and  the  neuroses  (the  nervous  dis- 
eases, as  physicians  term  them),  viz.:  epi- 
lepsy, insanity,  chorea  (St.  Vitus  dance), 
hysteria  and  asthma.  Heredity  is  less  fre- 
quent, but  undoubtedly  operative,  in  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  diabetes,  etc.  Of  these, 
leprosy,  gout  and  cancer  are  never  congen- 
ital (recognized  at  birth),  and  sometimes 
absent  until  old  age.  Strictly,  the  predis- 
position, not  the  disease  itself,  is  hereditary, 
and  the  subject  may  die  of  some  acute  dis- 
ease before  heredity  has  time  to  declare  it- 
self." 

Relations  to  the  Physician. 

The  parents  who  are  cognizant  of 
anv  of  the  above  traits,  in  justice  to 


themselves  as  well  as  their  offspring, 
should  be  honest  with  themselves  in 
the  very  beginning  and  make  a  capable 
physician  their  father  confessor  from 
the  beginning  of  their  married  life. 
Choose  one  who  is  likely  to  spend  his 
life  near  you,  and  tell  him  all  there  is 
to  tell  of  your  parents  and  ancestors, 
their  mistakes  and  your  necessary  in- 
heritance therefrom.  Then  when  the 
children  come  he  can  be  doubly  useful 
to  them  because  of  this  knowledge.  A 
false  modesty,  mawkish  sentiment,  or 
social  considerations,  should  not  weigh 
when  dealing  with  a  conscientious  phy- 
sician. Remember  that  even  the  law 
cannot  force  from  him  the  knowledge 
he  obtains  in  the  course  of  his  profes- 
sional work,  nor  will  it  be  for  his  best 
interest— indeed,  it  will  work  the  ruin 
of  his  practice — not  to  keep  inviolate 
such  confidences. 

As  soon  as  the  wife  is  confident  that 
a  new  life  has  begun  within  her,  even 
though  she  feels  no  necessity  from  her 
own  physical  ailments,  she  should  fre- 
quently consult  her  physician  in  order 
that  he  may  aid  her  by  advice  as  to  diet 
and  hygiene,  and  perhaps  by  occa- 
sional medicines.  The  physician,  more 
than  any  other  person — not  even 
kindly  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors, 
although  of  great  age  and  experience 
— should  be  her  guide  in  all  these  mat- 
ters, and  his  directions  implicitly 
obeyed.  This  is  true  at  all  times,  but 
especially  true  when  the  family  history 
is  an  unfortunate  one,  physically 
speaking. 
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Consumptive  Tendencies. 

When  the  inheritance  is  that  most 
common  one,  "weak  lungs,"  care  must 
be  taken  from  the  very  beginning  of 
life.  Let  such  a  baby  be  placed  in  the 
very  best  surroundings  for  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  sunlight — as  frequently 
detailed  in  the  columns  of  Baby- 
hood. Much  pains  must  be  taken 
to  preserve  the  animal  heat  of  the 
child,  if  necessary  by  cotton-batting 
and  no  clothes  for  a  few  hours,  as  the 
physician  would  order  for  one  pre- 
maturely born.  Light  flannels  should 
enclose  its  limbs  and  a  knitted  band 
cover  its  abdomen — continued  even 
through  its  second  summer  and  after 
it  is  running  about  the  house. 

Always  maintain  in  the  child's 
rooms  an  even  temperature,  and  avoid 
subjecting  it  to  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  This  may  seem  only  plain  com- 
mon sense  and  very  trite,  but  is  es- 
pecially applicable  to  such  a  child. 
The  mother  should  remember  that  in 
any  infant  the  lung  tissues  and  the  lin- 
ing of  the  air  passages  are  sensitive, 
and  that  this  is  doubly  true  of  one 
whose  parents  or  grandparents  have 
succumbed  to  lung  disease.  This  baby 
should  not  on  this  account  be  kept 
from  the  outside  air,  but  the  prepara- 
tion for  such  an  airing  must  be  made  a 
little  more  carefully.  Do  not  then  bur- 
den it  with  extra  flannels  next  to  the 
body,  but  rather  put  on  a  flannel  sack 
under  the  cloak  or  outer  coat.  See 
that  his  limbs  are  well  covered  with 
woolen  stockings  or  leggings,  or  both, 
and  never  let  him  remain  "wet"  in  a 
temperature  lower  than  he  is  accus- 
tomed to. 

It  is  a  cruel  mistake  to  attempt  to 
protect  the  chest  of  such  children  with 


chamois  skin  or  other  impervious 
jackets.  These  only  weaken  the  parts 
you  desire  to  strengthen.  If  you  an- 
ticipate unusual  exposure,  as  is  often 
unavoidable  in  the  changes  of  travel, 
a  silk  handkerchief  of  ample  size, 
folded  around  the  chest,  is  the  very 
best  protection. 

A  means  of  inuring  the  lungs  to 
good  resistance,  just  as  applicable  to 
infants  as  adults,  with  proper  care,  is 
that  of  completing  the  full  bath  by 
brisk  friction  of  the  chest  and  trunk 
with  a  towel  dipped  in  water  some- 
what cooler  than  that  of  the  bath.  But 
be  sure  to  have  a  higher  temperature 
than  usual  in  the  bath-room  and  wrap 
the  baby  up  in  warm  blankets  for  its 
bottle  or  a  nap,  or  both,  immediately 
after  this  passive  exercise. 

The  frequent  tendency  of  such  chil- 
dren to  catarrhs  of  the  head  and  throat 
should  be  promptly  met  by  the  careful 
medication  of  the  physician.  Always 
anticipate  the  first  signs  of  "a  cold" 
— not  necessarily  each  sneeze — by  such 
simple  means  as  your  family  counselor 
suggests.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  health,  and  nowhere  more  than 
in  the  early  months  of  such  a  baby. 
Do  not  be  lulled  into  indifference  by 
the  apparent  good  flesh  and  strength 
of  the  child  in  its  first  months,  for  in 
spite  of  its  general  good  condition,  the 
weak  points  of  its  inheritance  (in  this 
instance  the  lungs)  will  probably  be- 
the  very  ones  aimed  at  by  incipient 
diseases. 

As  this  baby  advances  in  childhood, 
walk  out  with  him  each  warm,  clear 
morning,  and  give  him  a  brief  lesson 
in  filling  his  lungs.  Teach  him  to 
slowly  inhale  until  the  lungs  are  full, 
then  as  slowly  exhale,  walking  briskly 
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all  the  while  and  having  some  other 
topic  of  observation  or  conversation  as 
the  apparent  main  object  of  the  walk. 
In  this  way  he  will  learn  to  breathe 
properly,  almost  unconsciously,  until, 
later  in  life,  his  capacity  to  walk,  run, 
row,  etc.,  is  fully  and  safely  perfect. 

This  training  should  not  be  one- 
sided, that  is,  applicable  to  the  lungs 
only,  but  should  be  especially  insisted 
on  as  part  of  his  harmonious  growth. 
Let  it  be  pursued  with  moderation, 
lest  from  overstrain  he  break  down,  as 
have  many  college  athletes  from  ex- 
posure after  undue  exercise. 

This    Training   Applied   to   Other  Inherit- 
ances. 

Tlie  application  of  these  principles 
to  those  with  consumptive  tendencies 
is  more  obvious  than  for  some  others 
of  the  list  given  at  the  beginning  of 
this  article.  Yet  the  same  outline  will 
apply  to  asthma  or  heart  disease  as  a 
possible  inheritance,  and  the  training 
should  begin  as  soon  as  the  little  one 
can  walk  well  and  understand  the 
above  directions. 

The  mother's  common  sense,  sup- 
plemented by  the.  physician's  knowl- 
edge, will  make  a  similar  policy  of 
overcoming  any  weakness  of  organs 
existing  in  infants  known  to  inherit 
Aveak  eyes,  delicate  stomachs,  feeble 
kidneys,  etc.  Don't  let  any  false  no- 
tions about  appearances  keep  you  from 
having  weak  eyes  examined  in  early 
childhood  by  a  competent  oculist,  and. 
if  he  thinks  best,  glasses  prescribed. 
By  the  early  use  of  glasses  many  eyes 
can  be  so  strengthened  as  to  make 
them  entirely  serviceable  without  that 
artificial  aid  later  in  life.  And  at  no 
time  in  life  are  spectacles  any  disgrace 


to  the  wearer,  so  many  and  varied  are 
the  demands  of  modern  civilization 
upon  the  delicate  sense  of  sight. 

Let  parents  watch  over  the  manner 
in  which  such  children  do  their  read- 
ing both  day  and  night.  See  that  they 
do  not  read  in  too  glaring  a  light,  or 
facing  the  light.  If  thought  neces- 
sary, furnish  them  with  large  paste- 
board shades,  such  as  engravers  use, 
when  they  read  by  lamp  or  gas  light. 
Go  to  their  school  and  see  that  they 
are  favored  there  with  the  proper  ar- 
rangement of  light. 

Weak  Digestion. 

All  that  was  said  in  a  former  article 
about  care  in  feeding  infants  applies 
with  double  force  to  those  known  to 
have  an  inheritance  even  dimly  point- 
ing toward  cancer  or  ulcer  of  the 
stomach,  chronic  dyspepsia,  etc.  Vigi- 
lance in  these  matters  should  begin 
from  birth,  and  the  best  obtainable 
knowledge  upon  the  diet  persistently 
made  use  of. 

The  most  common  error  consists  in 
supposing  that  a  young  child's  diet 
should  be  as  varied  as  that  of  an  adult. 
Milk,  the  grains,  or,  as  physicians  say, 
farinaceous  foods,  i.  e. :  barley,  oat- 
meal, rice,  farina  and  other  prepa- 
rations of  wheat  and  corn,  should  be 
the  chief  articles  of  food. 

Eggs  should  be  used  sparingly,  and 
meat,  except  in  the  form  of  broths  or 
soups,  seldom  if  ever  until  the  second 
teeth  are  well  advanced.  This  means 
that  a  child  should  not  eat  as  its  elders 
until  it  is  seven  or  ten  years  old,  and 
may  seem  an  extreme  of  theory.  But 
the  results  of  such  care  show  in  the 
vigor  of  such  children  and  in  their 
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freedom  from  all  forms  of  indigestion, 
all  the  various  infantile  intestinal  para- 
sites (worms)  that  subsist  mainly 
upon  hearty  flesh  food,  and,  we  believe, 
the  utter  annihilation  of  inherited  pre- 
disposition to  the  more  serious  stom- 
ach troubles  mentioned  above. 

The  foods  just  outlined  as  proper 
for  growing  children  contain  all  that 
they  need  to  build  up  their  various 
tissues,  viz. :  muscles,  nerves  and 
brain.  Fruit  acids  and  the  vegetables 
are  needed  also  in  moderation  as  side- 
dishes,  to  whet  the  appetite — often 
unnecessary  in  growing  children — 
and  principally  to  afford  the  waste  that 
the  system  requires  for  proper  evacu- 
ation of  the  intestines.  But,  again  we 
repeat,  meats,  or  a  frequent  diet  of 
flesh,  only  serve  to  overtax  the  diges- 
tion, and  weaken  the  powers  of  bodily 
resistance  to  disease. 

Nervous  Inheritances. 

In  tendencies  of  St.  Vitus  dance, 
epilepsy,  tuberculosis  and  other  brain 
troubles,  and  insanity,  careful  diet  is 
just  as  important  as  in  any  class  men- 
tioned. Even  more  than  others  does 
such  a  child  need  a  strict  diet  of  nour- 
ishing, easily  digested  food.  But  this 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  utmost 
pains  to  avoid  brain  forcing  and  ner- 
vous excitement.  The  earliest  efforts 
of  such  a  child  to  talk,  look  at  pic- 
tures, read,  etc.,  should  be  voluntary 
and  never  encouraged.  Nervous  chil- 
dren are  always  bright  and  need  con- 
stant repression.  Let  physical  exer- 
cise, out  of  doors  if  possible,  take  the 
place  of  mental  until  the  body  more 
than  equals  the  mind  in  vigor.  Put 
them  into  school  as  late  as  ten  years, 
if  necessary,  rather  than  subject  them 


to  mental  strain  too  early.  Let  them 
grow  up  quite  innocent  of  letters,  if 
only  their  food  and  sleep  is  gotten 
regularly  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 
Keep  them  from  the  excitement  of  too 
much  play  with  stronger  and  hardier 
children.  Let  them  be  in  the  nursery 
or  quietly  at  home  under  your  own 
eye,  and  do  not  let  them  see,  even  in 
infancy,  too  many  visitors  or 
strangers.  The  mental  strain  of  a 
strange  face  or  a  person  new  in  touch 
and  manner  is  far  greater  to  an  in- 
fant, and  especially  one  with  these  ten- 
dencies, than  to  an  adult.  Nervous 
children  should  never  be  encouraged 
to  laugh  heartily  while  still  infants  in 
arms,  or,  above  all  things,  tickled  or 
handled  too  much,  as  fathers  are  very 
apt  to  do  in  "bouncing  the  baby." 

Moreover,  complaints  that  would  be 
trifling  in  other  babies  or  children 
means  much  for  them  and  demand  im- 
mediate attention ;  for  instance,  con- 
tinued sleeplessness,  without  some 
evident  error  in  diet  or  undue  excite- 
ment, persistent  peevishness,  especially 
if  accompanied  with  loss  of  appetite 
and  weakness,  repeated  vomiting, 
scanty  or  un frequent  urination,  per- 
sistent constipation,  etc.  If  the 
mother  cannot  correct  these  things  by 
tact  in  diet  and  management  she 
should  immediately  confer  with  her 
physician,  choosing  one  that  will  give 
the  matter  due  consideration  and  not 
pooh-pooh  her  anxiety  as  uncalled  for, 
as  many  a  busy  practitioner  may  do 
unless  pushed  into  giving  proper  at- 
tention. 

It  would  be  far  from  our  purpose 
if  these  cautions  led  the  readers  of 
Babyhood  into  being  entirely  too  care- 
ful of  their  healthy  children,  so  much 
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so  as  to  worry  those  about  them  and 
make  the  fathers  and  the  physician 
deaf  to  the  cry  of  "Wolf,  Wolf !"  when 
the  wolf  actually  came.  It  is  enough, 
if  the  mothers  of  those  bits  of  human- 
ity whose  ancestry  have  transgressed 
nature's  laws,  learn  to  use  forethought 
and  good  sense  in  forestalling  the  in- 


evitable course  of  those  laws.  To  be 
a  good  mother,  in  the  best  sense,  to 
any  child  is  no  easy  task,  and  is  doub- 
ly hard  for  the  mother  of  the  little 
one  with  bad  inheritance. 

Some  hints  upon  mental  and  moral 
training  will  be  given  in  future  ar- 
ticles. 


So  much  confusion  exists  in  the 
minds  of  mothers  about  phimosis  that 
it  is  best  to  define  the  condition  known 
by  that  name.  It  consists  of  an  elon- 
gation of  the  foreskin,  or  prepuce,  to- 
gether with  a  narrowing  of  its  orifice. 
This  narrowing  may  be  only  slight,  or 
exist  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obstruct 
the  passage  of  urine.  Elongation  is 
not  phimosis,  and  phimosis  may  be 
present  with  very  little  redundancy  of 
the  prepuce.  The  orifice  of  the  pre- 
puce is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
orifice  of  the  urethra ;  this  latter  is  in 
the  urinary  organ  itself  while  the  for- 
mer is  in  the  sheath  of  skin  which 
covers  it.  In  phimosis  this  sheath  or 
foreskin  cannot  be  retracted  behind  the 
head  of  the  organ  because  of  the  nar- 
row opening.  In  addition  there  may 
be  attachments  between  the  under  sur- 
face of  the  prepuce  and  this  head  or 
glaus  as  it  is  called  in  medical  terms. 
This  is  also  an  abnormal  condition 
which  is  a  frequent  complication  of  a 


redundant  foreskin  with  or  without 
phimosis. 

The  normal  condition  of  the  parts  is 
a  varying  one.  The  foreskin  may 
leave  the  acorn  shaped  head  or  glans 
completely  uncovered  and  free,  or  it 
may  cover  it  and  be  slightly  redundant, 
in  addition,  but  in  the  latter  case  it 
should  permit  of  complete  and  easy 
retraction  behind  the  glans.  Other 
medical  authorities  claim  that  to  be 
normal  the  glans  must  be  partially  or 
wholly  uncovered.  Medical  men  are 
not  entirely  agreed  upon  this  matter. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  the  younger 
the  infant  the  longer  the  prepuce;  as 
the  child  grows  the  disproportion  be- 
tween the  organ  and  its  sheath  be- 
comes less  and  less. 

Phimosis  shows  itself  in  several 
ways.  If  the  opening  of  the  prepuce 
is  very  small  indeed,  there  is  difficulty 
and  distress  in  urinating.  This  may 
be  so  great  as  to  cause  the  baby  to 
cry  out  when  the  urine  passes,  and 
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this  may  first  attract  the  attention  of 
the  mother  to  the  baby's  condition. 
At  the  time  of  urinating  the  foreskin 
is  distended  and  ballooned  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  urine  which  has  escaped 
from  the  water  pipe,  but  is  held  back 
by  the  narrow  orifice. 

Redness  and  swelling  of  this  orifice 
as  well  as  of  the  urethra  behind  it  are 
often  present.  Inability  to  properly 
cleanse  these  parts  allows  the  normal 
secretions  to  decompose,  become  acrid 
and  irritating,  and  even  to  cause  su- 
perficial ulcers ;  so  tender  and  painful 
may  the  parts  be  from  this  cause  that 
the  pressure  of  the  clothing  alone  is 
enough  to  cause  pain.  This  irritation 
and  irritability  may  lead  to  frequent 
urination,  and  as  time  goes  on  may 
even  be  the  cause  of  temporary  loss  of 
control  of  the  bladder,  and  more  or 
less  constant  dribbling  of  urine.  Blad- 
der weakness  may  come  on  very 
gradually ;  at  first  only  at  night,  but 
soon  in  the  day  time  as  well,  and  it 
may  result  in  a  very  troublesome  and 
tedious  bladder  irritability,  which  it 
may  take  protracted  medical  treatment 
to  overcome. 

A  difficulty  likely  to  result  from 
phimosis  is  an  irritation  of  the  urinary 
organ  itself,  leading  to  a  more  or  less 
constant  state  of  swelling,  fullness  and 
hardness  which  may  become  a  serious 
disease,  known  to  physicians  as  pria- 
pism ;  besides,  there  are  various  symp- 
toms referred  to  the  nervous  system  in 
other  portions  of  the  body,  called  "re- 
flex" symptoms  which  may  occasion- 
ally be  due  to  the  phimosis.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood  that  all  of  these 
symptoms  are  necessarily  or  even  gen- 
erally present  in  every  case  of  phi- 
mosis, merely  that  such  may  occur. 


Treatment. 

For  simple  redundancy  of  the  fore- 
skin where  it  is  easily  retracted  to  the 
proper  extent  no  operation  is  needed. 
The  best  treatment  is  cleanliness.  The 
prepuce  and  the  part  it  covers  should 
be  kept  as  clean  as  the  skin  over  the 
rest  of  the  body. 

Both  surfaces  should  be  washed  in 
the  daily  bath,  and  as  the  child  grows 
the  foreskin  should  be  left  retracted 
behind  the  glans  from  time  to  time, 
thus  teaching  it,  as  it  were,  to  remain 
well  retracted,  and  in  this  way  help 
nature  in  the  evolution  of  the  parts. 
If  it  cannot  be  properly  retracted  be- 
cause of  adhesions,  then  a  little  gentle 
force  can  be  used  daily  to  try  and 
separate  these  adhesions  and  thus 
slowly  and  by  degrees  retract  the  fore- 
skin to  its  proper  location. 

If  after  a  few  weeks  this  does  not 
succeed  it  is  better  to  consult  a  sur- 
geon. Anaesthetics  may  be  necessary 
before  these  adhesions  can  be  perfect- 
ly separated,  so  firm  does  the  attach- 
ment between  the  tissues  sometimes 
become. 

Where  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is 
so  narrow  as  to  obstruct  the  flow  of 
urine,  or  where  i£  will  not  permit  re- 
traction, or  is  so  tight  that  although 
the  prepuce  can  be  retracted  yet  the 
tissues  are  constricted  and  pinched, 
surgical  treatment  is  necessary.  If 
the  foreskin  is  not  too  long,  a  simple 
and  sufficient  method  is  to  cut  through 
the  ring  of  the  orifice  and  up  a  varying 
distance  above  it  in  the  tissues  of  the 
prepuce,  thus  freeing  the  constriction. 
The  elongation  and  the  angles  left  af- 
ter this  cut  are  slowly  absorbed  and 
smoothed  off  as  the  boy  grows  up. 
At  the  age  of  puberty  little  difference 
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is  noticed  between  the  foreskin  which 
has  been  treated  in  this  way  and  a 
similar  foreskin  treated  by  circumcis- 
ing. If,  however,  the  foreskin  is  quite 
long  the  operation  had  better  be  a 
simple  circumcision. 

Circumcision  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary in  boys,  usually  two  years  of  age 
or  over,  where  although  the  foreskin 
is  easily  retractable  and  there  are  no 
adhesions,  there  are  still  present  symp- 
toms of  bladder  or  urethral  trouble 
which  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  any 
other  way  than  as  brought  about  or  at 
least  kept  up  by  the  irritation  of  a  re- 
dundant foreskin.  In  such  cases  cir- 
cumcision is  definitely  indicated.  In 
the  conditions  mentioned  above  as 
"reflex,"  if  other  means  fail  or  the 
trouble  can  be  traced  to  the  phimosis 
or  redundant  foreskin,  circumcision  is 
certainly  called  for. 

Where  there  is  a  tendency  to  hernia, 
or  to  prolapse  of  the  rectum,  or  if 
either  of  these  troubles  are  present  the 
straining  in  the  act  of  urination  ne- 
cessitated by  a  tight  or  narrow  pre- 
putial orifice  may  very  likely  produce 
or  aggravate  the  hernia  or  prolapse. 
Sometimes  a  foreskin  with  a  narrow 
opening  is  pulled  £>ack  behind  the 
glans  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  it  for- 
ward again.  This  condition  is  known 
to  surgeons  as  para-phimosis.  This 
may  have  been  caused  by  the  child  it- 
self or  by  the  nurse  in  bathing  the 
parts.  The  longer  it  remains  this  way 
the    greater   the   swelling   and  the 


greater  the  difficulty  in  getting  it  back. 
This  accident  may  be  a  very  serious 
one  if  not  attended  to  properly  at  once. 
After  two  or  three  gentle  trials  to  get 
it  forward  again  it  is  better  to  send 
for  a  surgeon  to  relieve  it. 

As  to  the  best  age  to  perform  this 
operation,  it  may  be  said  that  unless 
some  of  the  irritating,  painful,  or  dan- 
gerous symptoms  are  present  there  is 
no  hurry.  It  is  better  to  wait  a  while 
and  see  what  nature,  with  a  little  as- 
sistance, can  do.  If  the  orifice  of  the 
prepuce  is  so  small  as  to  cause  con- 
siderable straining  in  order  to  urinate, 
this  orifice  had  better  be  slit  at  once ; 
there  is  little  to  be  gained  by  waiting. 
If  the  child's  general  health  is  good 
either  operation  can  be  performed  at 
any  time  when  in  the  surgeon's  judg- 
ment it  is  necessary.  Each  case  must 
be  considered  by  itself,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  special  conditions  sur- 
rounding it.  and  the  special  necessi- 
ties of  that  particular  little  patient.  It 
is  better  in  any  case  where  there  is 
the  least  doubt  about  the  baby's  con- 
dition to  get  the  opinion,  at  least,  of  a 
competent  surgeon.  But  mothers 
may  be  relieved  from  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  anxiety  if  they  bear  in 
mind  that  a  certain  degree  of  phimosis 
usually  exists  at  birth,  and  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  no  interference 
beyond  the  toilet  attention  is  ever 
needed.  What  has  been  said  above  re- 
lates to  cases  where  something  more  is 
called  for. 
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The  Value  of  Inunctions  of  Olive  Oil  in 
the  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Children. 


Pure  olive  oil  has  been  well  known 
and  very  freely  used  by  the  members 
of  the  European  medical  profession, 
but  in  this  country  it  apparently  does 
not  receive  as  much  attention  as  its 
valuable  properties  and  its  successful 
use  would  seem  to  merit.  It  is  very 
proper,  therefore,  that  we  should  call 
attention  to  its  great  value  and  con- 
venience in  many  forms  of  children's 
diseases.  From  the  earliest  moments 
of  infantile  life — and  we  might  add,  as 
early  as  its  first  bath — olive  oil  will  be 
found  a  valuable  application  for  the 
new-born  infant — soothing  and  nour- 
ishing the  delicate  skin.  Certainly, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  to 
have  always  on  hand  in  the  nursery  is 
a  bottle  of  the  best  olive  oil. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  the  diseases 
of  infancy  and  childhood,  it  will  be 
found  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is 
especially  useful  in  all  forms  of  bron- 
chial disease,  whether  acute  or  chronic. 
It  relieves  the  congestion  of  the  mu- 
cous lining  of  the  air  passages,  main- 
tains an  equable  temperature,  affords 
a  soothing  warmth,  and  is  without 
doubt  highly  nutritious.  Prof.  Von 
Giete,  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Mu- 
nich, taught  the  writer,  in  1873,  the 
value  of  this  oil  in  all  forms  of  chest 
trouble.  It  is  safer  and  better  than 
jackets  of  Indian  meal  or  any  of  the 
common  applications  found  in  the 
nursery.  The  oil  should  be  gently 
warmed,  then  the  patient's  chest  should . 
be  bathed  profusely  with  it ;  afterward 


a  strip  of  clean  old  and  soft  shirting 
large  enough  to  completely  envelope 
the  whole  chest,  and  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  oil,  should  be  carefully 
applied ;  over  this,  a  larger  piece  of  dry 
cotton  cloth  must  be  firmly  but  not  too 
tightly  adjusted.  Inunctions  will  be 
found  excellent  in  all  cases  where  ar- 
tificial nutrition  is  sought  for. 

In  all  eruptive  diseases  like  measies, 
and  especially  in  scarlet  fever,  chicken- 
pox,  etc.,  nothing  is  better  for  an  ex- 
ternal application.  No  other  similar 
preparation — like  cocoanut  oil,  walnut 
oil,  lard,  or  camphorated  oil — can 
at  all  equal  the  pressed  olive  oil  of 
Italy  in  the  treatment  of  diseases 
mentioned.  For  the  first  few  years  of 
life  we  may  use  the  inunctions  more 
or  less  freely,  as  required,  after  every 
bath,  and  the  great  comfort  and  bene- 
fit derived  from  its  use  will  compen- 
sate for  any  annoyance  from  extra 
washing.  If  the  odor  is  objectionable 
a  little  cologne-water  will  overcome 
that  objection,  but  its  value  as  a  pro- 
tective is  so  great,  especially  during 
the  winter  months  and  during  the  raw,, 
chilly  winds  of  spring,  that  we  urge  its 
use  more  generally  in  the  nursery, 
and  feel  confident  that,  once  employed, 
its  valuable  qualities  will  be  appre- 
ciated. 

If  it  be  objected  to  on  account  of 
its  price,  and  other  oils  recom- 
mended because  these  are  cheaper,  we 
must  urge  that  pure  olive  oil  is  worth 
all  k  qosts  aad/tbat  the  substitute  ap- 
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plications  are  quite  valueless.  It  is 
true  that  pure  olive  oil  is  expensive, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  the  best  thing 
possible  in  the  diseases  for  which  it 
is  recommended.  The  old  saying,  "No 
woman  need  be  lean  who  can  enjoy  a 


warm  bath  and  inunctions  of  olive  oil," 
shows  that  the  ancients  appreciated 
and  used  freely  the  oil  of  the  olive. 
We  are  sure  that  in  and  out  of  the 
nursery  it  will  win  favor  if  faithfully 
employed. 


Stooping  Shoulders. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  presume  the  question  I  wish  to  ask  has 
already  been  answered  by  you,  but  as  my 
back  numbers  of  Babyhood  are  now  inac- 
cessible. I  must  trouble  you  again.  What 
are  the  best  braces  for  a  child  six  years  old 
who  is  inclined  to  be  round-shouldered,  and 
where  are  they  obtainable?         M.  F.  W. 

There  is  no  best  brace.  Babyhood 
does  not  think  very  much  of  the  use  of 
braces  for  children  who  simply  have 
stooping  shoulders.  If  there  is  any 
spinal  trouble,  a  support  suitable  to 
the  particular  case  should  be  prepared 
or  selected  by  the  surgeon  who  has 
charge  of  the  case.  But  the  simple 
dropping  of  the  shoulder,  which  we 
suppose  you  to  mean,  comes  from  a 
weak  condition  and  is  best  combated 
by  strengthening  hygienic  remedies, 
exercise,  rest,  good  air  and  sunshine, 
and  perhaps  massage  and  tonics.  But 
the  great  point  is  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  case  is  really  asuch«a'nd:noL„ 
a  spinal  curvature,  ^ntf/fpr  ims  you:' 


must  have  the  advice  of  a  clever  physi- 
cian or  surgeon. 

A  Question  of  Nourishment. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  one  year  old,  and  I  feared  was 
not  getting  enough  nourishment  from  the 
breast  alone,  as  his  flesh  was  soft  and  flab- 
by. So,  upon  consulting  my  physician,  cow's 
milk  and  an  artificial  food  was  recommend- 
ed two  or  three  times  a  day;  the  milk  not 
being  sterilized  on  account  of  its  tendency 
to  constipation.  My  milk  is  furnished  by  a 
neighbor  and  brought  to  me  directly  from 
the  cow  night  and  morning  within  a  half 
hour  after  milking.  Do  you  recommend 
sterilizing  or  is  simply  boiling  necessary? 
t  rely  greatly  upon  Babyhood's  opinion. 
Baby  has  eight  teeth  and  weighs  23  pounds. 
I  nurse  him  three  times  a  day,  and  the 
other  three  meals  consist  of  milk  and  water 
and  the  food.  Can  you  suggest  an  im- 
provement in  the  way  of  diet,  as  I  think 
he  is  not  getting  enough  nourishment  on  ac- 
count of  the  condition  of  the  flesh  I  have 
mentioned  ? 

Will  you  also  kindly  tell  me  if  I  should 
.'use. lime-water  or  not? 

A  Subscriber. 
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Under  the  circumstances  we  see  no 
particular  need  of  boiling  or  steriliz- 
ing. If  milk  uncooked  (simply  heated 
to  blood  heat)  does  not  agree,  sterili- 
zation may  be  tried.  The  lime  water 
will  probably  be  an  improvement. 

An  Explicit  Story  of  a  Wakeful  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

We  have  had  Babyhood  in  our  home  ever 
since  the  month  our  little  Dorothy  came 
into  it,  and  have  received  much  valuable  in- 
formation from  its  pages,  but  have  never  as 
yet  asked  advice  through  its  columns, 
though  I  have  often  wanted  to  write,  but 
I  have  feared  I  could  not  be  brief  enough 
for  you  to  give  room  to  me. 

Baby  was  a  year  old  in  October,  and 
though  a  very  small-boned  baby,  is  plump, 
weighing  i6y>  pounds.  She  has  never  been 
sick  but  once,  and  then  it  was  a  severe  cold. 
For  the  first  three  months  she  was  a  very 
fretful  baby,  but  I  believe  it  was  partly  due 
to  milk  and  foods  that  disagreed  with  her. 
We  gave  an  artificial  food  a  three  months' 
trial,  but  it  seemed  to  be  too  heating  for 
her  blood,  so  at  six  months  old  we  tried 
milk  alone,  and  since  then  she  has  taken 
only  milk  slightly  sweetened.  It  is  from 
one  cow,  and  we  get  it  twice  a  day,  and  she 
has  taken  it  undiluted  for  several  months ; 
but  it  seems  to  agree  with  her  perfectly. 
She  has  never  colic ;  never  has  any  pains ; 
has  not  vomited  since  she  was  three  months 
old ;  has  a  movement  every  morning  which 
shows  a  perfect  digestion  of  the  milk  and 
is  a  good  color ;  has  cut  four  teeth  very 
easily,  without  any  disturbance  to  the  bow- 
els, and  is  a  very  wrell  and  happy  baby,  good 
in  every  way  but  about  going  to  sleep,  and 
it  is  in  regard  to  this  that  I  so  much  want 
advice. 

Baby  still  eats  five  times  a  day,  and  once 
during  the  night,  which  I  know  is  against 
your  ideas.  But  she  wakens  from  once  to 
five  times  during  the  night,  and  as  we  have 
such  a  siege  every  time  to  get  her  to  sleep, 
we  have  (I  fear  for  our  own  good)  given 
her  her  bottle.  We  have  always  taken 
"turns"  in  sleeping  in  the  room  with  Baby, 


but  nevertheless  it  is  hard  to  get  up  at  the 
usual  time  and  go  on  with  our  respective 
duties,  when  the  night's  rest  has  been  so 
disturbed. 

So,  dear  Babyhood,  because  at  7  p.  m.  we 
have  had  such  a  time  to  get  this  little 
"fighter"  to  sleep,  and  because  she  wakens 
so  frequently  some  nights,  do  please  try  to 
be  lenient  in  your  condemnation  of  our 
night  feeding.  From  birth  she  has  always 
fought  against  being  put  to  sleep,  and  it 
takes  from  ten  to  forty  minutes  to  get  her 
to  sleep.  Out  of  curiosity  we  have  tried 
every  imaginable  way  to  put  her  to  sleep, 
except  walking  the  floor  with  her,  but  have 
never  been  successful  in  any  way  but  laying 
her  on  the  bed  and  patting  her.  But  the 
moment  she  realizes  she  is  being  put  to 
sleep,  she  begins  to  cry — not  a  cry  that 
works  upon  our  feelings  (though  it  does 
upon  the  feelings  of  some  of  the  relatives.) 
Is  there  any  way  but  to  fight  it  out?  Can 
the  habit  be  broken? 

If  you  advise  us  to  let  her  cry  herself  to 
sleep  we  are  going  to  try  it,  though  we 
know  just  how  unmercifully  cruel  and 
heartless  we  would  be  thought  if  any  of 
"our  folks,"  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
our  regular  hours  of  feeding,  putting  to 
bed  and  giving  "doses  of  wholesome  ne- 
glect," should  happen  in  when  this  "first 
baby"  was  crying. 

Since  the  fifth  month  Baby  hasn't  aver- 
aged more  than  two  hours  sleep  during  the 
day.  And  she  has  frequently  gone  from  6 
a.  m.  to  7  p.  m.  without  any  sleep,  though  I 
always  try  faithfully  to  put  her  to  sleep. 
1  must  confess  I  have  often  failed. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  condense,  I  see ; 
but  if  you  will  only  be  kind  enough  to  an- 
swer the  questions  below,  I  shall  be  very 
grateful  to  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  milk  alone  sufficient,  if  the  quan- 
tity is  increased?    And  for  how  long? 

(2)  Shall  I  change  to  four  feedings? 
And  do  you  advise  our  not  feeding  Baby 
between  6  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m.  ?  Or  do  you 
suggest  a  10  o'clock  feeding? 

(3)  When  ought  a  baby  to  be  weaned 
from  the  bottle? 

(4)  What  do  you  advise  in  regard  to  get- 
ting Baby  to  sleep?  First-Baby  Mother. 
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(1)  Milk  alone  will  do  for  some 
time  yet.  A  child  of  a  year  or  less 
who  can  really  digest  cow's  milk  pure 
has  a  good  digestion.  When  the  kind 
of  food  is  varied,  it  may  be  that  you 
need  not  give  so  much  milk  (we  do 
not  notice  that  you  mention  the  exact 
amount  taken  daily).  Although  milk 
will  do  for  an  entire  diet,  still  we  think 
it  usually  better  to  give  some  variety, 
such  as  cereal  preparations,  thick 
gruels  or  porridges,  after  a  year  and 
a  half  and  even  earlier  if  the  molars 
have  come  and  the  digestion  is  good. 

(2)  You  put  your  case  so  clearly 
that  we  see  your  difficulty  in  adher- 
ing to  our  general  advice  of  abandon- 
ing night  feeding  before  the  baby  is 
a  year  old.  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  a  meal  about  the  time  you  retire, 
which  we  suppose  will  be  the  "ten 
o'clock  feeding,"  the  best  compromise 
if  you  must  continue  any  night  food. 
Of  course  a  well-fed  baby  does  not 
need  night  food,  but  your  strength 
must  be  considered. 

(3)  There  is  no  fixed  rule.  But 
there  is  no  need  of  a  bottle  after  a 
baby  would  be  old  enough  to  be 
weaned  if  it  were  on  the  breast.  There 
are  disadvantages  in  its  prolonged  use. 
We  think  that  your  baby  would  better 
be  weaned  from  the  bottle  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

(4)  We  have  no  patent  method  and 
you  give  us  no  clue  to  the  cause  of  the 
baby's  wakeful  habit.  We  have  seen 
many  wakeful  babies,  and  we  have  seen 
just  such  as  you  describe  yours  to  be, 
who  resisted  the  idea  of  going  to 
sleep.  One  in  particular  we  remember 
who  "went  to  sleep  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,"  who  could  only  be  peaceably 


put  to  sleep  by  an  ingenious  aunt  who 
held  him  in  arms  length  upon  the  point 
of  her  knee,  trotting  him.  He  did  not 
suspect  that  he  was  being  put  to  sleep 
until  his  nodding  head  fell  upon  his 
breast  and  he  was  gone.  We  tell  you 
this  as  a  hint  only.  As  regards  the 
"crying-it-out"  plan,  we  can  only  say, 
do  not  begin  it  unless  you  feel  sure 
you  can  carry  it  out  in  spite  of  by- 
standing  friends.  To  begin  and  fail 
would  only  increase  your  difficulty  by 
and  by  when  you  must  take  up  the 
struggle. 


Peptonized  Food  for  Twins. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  four  twin  babies,  and  I  wish  very 
much  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Babyhood  about 
the  way  they  have  been  brought  up.  The 
two  older  ones  are  over  twenty-seven 
months  old.  They  were  eight-months  ba- 
bies, with  a  delicate  mother,  and  our  anxiety 
about  them  at  first  was  very  great  At  ten 
days  old  we  began  to  give  them  a  pepsinated 
food  with  milk,  and  since  that  time  to  with- 
in a  few  days  I  have  not  attempted  to  re- 
place it  with  anything  else.  The  food  has, 
of  course,  been  made  thicker  and  increased 
in  quantity  according  to  their  requirements 
until,  at  two  years  old,  they  were  each  tak- 
ing about  a  pint  four  times  a  day ;  a  little 
more  than  half  milk.  During  the  summer 
they  had  in  addition  to  two  of  the  meals 
bread  and  milk,  or  bread  and  butter. 

After  the  first  four  weeks  they  were 
strong  and  healthy,  and  have  been  so  ever 
since.  Their  digestion  is  perfect,  their  teeth 
sound,  and  they  are  very  bright  and  happy. 
The"  only  fault  than  can  be  found  as  far  as 
I  know  is  that  they  are  a  little  pale,  al- 
though with  a  nice  healthy  color,  faintly 
tinged  with  pink. 

The  two  little  sisters  (they  are  all  little 
sisters)  are  in  most  perfect  health,  tall  and 
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strong  lor  their  age,  thirteen  months,  and 
round  and  rosy,  with  firm,  hard  flesh.  Two 
months  ago  one  weighed  27  pounds  and  the 
other  2]/j  pounds  less. 

When  I  timidly  admitted  that  I  had  never 
given  them  meat  in  any  form  or  any  other 
food  but  this,  kind  friends  were  filled  with 
wonder,  largely  mingled  with  ill-concealed 
scorn  and  derision.  But  in  all  this  I  was 
following  implicitly  my  doctor's  directions, 
and  now  I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  another 
opinion  that  I  can  fully  trust  and  respect. 

(1)  Is  there  an  objection  to  the  use  of 
pepsinated  food  for  healthy  children?  If 
not, 

(2)  In  view  of  these  results,  should  it  be 
replaced  gradually  by  other  things  after  the 
coming  of  the  molar  teeth?    If  so, 

(3)  What  are  the  deficiencies  in  such  a 
diet  that  other  things  must  be  used  to  sup- 
ply? 

1  think  I  ought  to  add  that  in  all  other 
things  1  have  used  the  tenderest  and  most 
watchful  care,  keeping  them  out  of  doors 
as  much  as  possible,  and  using  all  precau- 
tions against  their  taking  cold,  and  the  four 
twin  babies  went  happily  through  the  long 
summer,  all  teething  at  once,  and  without 
one  sick  day.  E.  R. 

(1)  We  may  say,  first  of  all,  that 
we  do  not  know  whether  "pepsinated" 
in  this  condition  means,  as  it  should, 
simply  mixed  with  pepsin  or  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  "peptonized."  Ordinarily, 
we  think  that  the  habitual  or  any  pro- 
longed use  of  pepsin  or  of  peptonized 
articles  of  food  is  inadvisable  for 
healthy  persons — adults  or  children. 
If  they  are  ill  or  ailing,  and  in  certain 
conditions  of  infantile  development, 
they  may  be  needed.  But  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  is  well  to  do  for  a  child 
an  act  which  it  is  well  able  to  do  for 
itself. 

(2)  The  elder  children  (two  years 
and  three  months  old)  have,  we  sup- 
pose, at  least  their  first  molars,  per- 
haps the  second  four,  and  this  inquiry 


probably  relates  only  to  the  younger 
pair.  For  them  pepsinated  (or  pep- 
tonized) food  can  be  replaced  by  a 
milk  diet  non  predigested. 

(3)  Our  answer  to  (1)  will  have 
suggested  that  it  is  not  so  much  that 
the  milk  food  is  insufficient — we  don't 
know  the  particular  preparation — as 
that  the  stomach  should  learn  to  do  its 
own  work.  If  the  food  is  well  borne 
and  the  children  thrive,  there  is 
no  haste  to  get  to  flesh  diet. 
If  a  change  in  the  form  of  pre- 
senting albuminoid  food  be  desired, 
an  egg  soft  boiled  may  be  occasionally 
substituted  for  a  meal  of  milk ;  but 
rarely  is  it  useful  before  eighteen 
months,  and  we  think  usually  not  be- 
fore two  years  of  age.  We  believe 
that  milk  and  cereals,  including  bread, 
judiciously  managed,  are  ordinarily 
enough  for  the  first  two  years,  and  of- 
ten for  longer. 

Refractory  Hair;  Exclusive  Diet  of  Steril- 
ized Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  Babyhood  tell  an  interested 
reader  if  there  is  any  way  to  make  the  hair 
grow  lower  on  a  child's  forehead?  My  lit- 
tle eighteen  months  girl  has  hair  growing 
back  so  far  and  a  bad  "cowlick."  Will  con- 
tinued brushing,  bangs,  or  any  treatment 
remedy  this  defect? 

(2)  I  also  want  to  ask  if  you  would  con- 
sider an  exclusive  diet  of  sterilized 
milk  a  desirable  one  for  a  child  from 
eighteen  months  to  two  years?  The 
milk  I  get  here  in  the  city  does  not  agree 
with  her  even  when  sterilized  after  it  comes. 
I  am  giving  her  Mellin's  food  sweetened 
with  condensed  milk  and  diluted  with  bar- 
ley gruel — two  tablespoonfuls  Mellin's,  one 
heaping  teaspoonful  condensed  milk  and 
gruel,  one-half  cup  A.  B.  C.  barley  to  one 
pint  water  steamed  four  hours.  It  makes 
about  three-fourths  of  a  pint  in  all,  and  the 
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same  is  eaten  four  times  in  the  twenty-four 
hours. 

It  agrees  with  her,  but  does  not  make-her 
really  plump,  and  she  has  only  five  teeth. 
Does  this  kind  of  food  supply  all  necessary 
materials  for  the  body?  I  have  tried  eggs 
raw  and  soft-boiled,  also  mutton  broth,  but 
she  throws  these  up  and  is  sick  for  a  few 
hours  after  taking  them.  She  is  very 
strong,  runs  about,  up  and  down  stairs,  is 
bright  and  active,  weighs  only  21  pounds, 
and  is  so  slow  with  her  teeth.  Would  the 
milk  referred  to  be  any  better  or  the  best 
thing?  L 

( 1 )  We  do  not  know  how  to  make 
hair  grow  lower  on  a  forehead.  If 
there  are  hair  follicles  there,  they  will 
produce  the  hairs  in  due  season ;  if 
there  are  none,  no  hairs  will  come. 
Something  may  be  done  to  stimulate 
the  follicles  to  activity,  as  we  do  when 
hair  is  falling  out,  but  all  endeavor  is 
useless  if  there  be  no  follicles.  In  an 
infant  of  eighteen  months  we  cannot 
think  of  loss  of  hair,  so  we  say:  do 
not  irritate  the  skin  in  useless  at- 
tempts ;  wait  and  see  if  the  hairs  will 
come.  As  regards  the  "cowlick,"  the 
case  is  a  little  different.  The  peculiar- 
ity may  in  a  degree  be  modified  by  the 
frequent  use  of  a  very  soft  brush. 
The  total  eradication  of  a  "cowlick," 
however,  we  have  never  seen. 

(2)  The  food  described  lacks  fat 
very  decidedly.  It  is  not  by  any  means 
an  ideal  mixture,  but  it  has  the  advan- 
tage of  agreeing  with  the  child.  If 
cream  can  be  added,  and  the  stomach 
still  accepts  the  mixture,  it  would 
theoretically  be  much  better.  Whether 
the  fault  lies  in  the  milk  you  have  or 
in  some  peculiarity  of  digestion,  we 
cannot  say.  If  the  former,  the  steri- 
lized milk  might  do  better,  but  the 
only  way  to  know  is  to  try. 


Properly  Sterilized  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  baby  is  nearly  one  year  old,  is  strong 
and  active,  sleeps  and  eats  well,  and  has 
two  teeth.  She  was  fed  from  the  breast 
until  ten  months  old,  when  I  gave  her  the 
five  meals  a  day  of  "sterilized  milk,"  8 
ounces  to  a  meal  of  which  one-fourth  part 
is  "oatmeal  water"  and  one  teaspoon  cream. 
Lately  I  have  given  a  cup  of  broth  with  dry 
bread  soaked  in  it,  instead  of  the  noon  meal 
of  milk.  The  broth  agrees  well  and  she 
likes  it,  as  some  days  she  shows  an  indif- 
ference to  milk  at  this  hour. 

(1)  Is  it  necessary  to  "sterilize"  the  milk 
any  longer?  I  get  good  milk  from  a  stock 
farm. 

(2)  Please  tell  me  just  how  to  prepare 
the  milk  for  the  meal,  the  proportions  and 
temperature? 

(3)  Will  lime  water  be  good  for  a  slight 
sourness  of  the  stomach? 

(4)  Is  it  better  to  vary  the  milk  diet  daily 
with  something  like  a  cup  of  broth? 

A  Grateful  Reader  of  Babyhood. 

(1)  Probably  not.  In  cool  weather 
a  child  of  a  year  can  take  ordinary 
milk  with  no  more  sterilization  than 
comes  in  preparing  the  food. 

(2)  Your  proposition  is  right  as  it 
is,  it  seems  to  us.  The  temperature 
should  be  about  blood  heat,  95  to  100 
degrees.  The  milk  should  be  given 
slightly  warmed  for  some  time  yet, 
and  for  a  long  time,  if  it  has  been  kept 
in  ice,  it  should  have  "the  chill  taken 
off." 

(3)  Yes,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
normally  slightly  acid,  and  before  cor- 
recting make  sure  that  the  acidity  is 
excessive.  The  lime  water  will  cor- 
rect an  existing  acidity,  but  it  will  not 
usually  remove  the  causes  of  the  acid- 
ity, and  the  lime  water  may  be  needed 
for  a  long  time.    It  is,  however,  prac- 
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tically  harmless  and  its  prolonged  use 
is  permissible. 

(4)  We  think  your  present  ar- 
rangement unobjectionable. 

Starvation  Not  the  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

We  have  a  little  girl  thirteen  months  old, 
naturally  of  a  strong  constitution  with  the 
exception  of  a  weak  stomach,  but  so  re- 
duced by  numerous  diseases  that  before  her 
last  sickness  she  weighed  only  16  pounds. 
When  she  was  born  she  could  not  digest 
milk,  and  would  cry  for  hours,  passing 
curds  constantly,  but  after  she  commenced 
using  a  process  for  peptonizing  milk,  she 
could  digest  that  perfectly.  I  digested  it 
less  and  less  until  fifteen  minutes  was  all 
that  was  required  to  render  it  digestible. 

When  she  was  three  weeks  old  she  took 
the  whooping  cough,  which  she  had  very 
severely.  Later  she  had  the  grippe,  and 
still  later  the  measles,  so  that  the  second 
summer  found  her  in  poor  condition.  But 
she  improved  rapidly,  grew  strong,  crept 
and  stood  by  holding  on  to  chairs,  and 
seemed  so  well  we  concluded  to  dispense 
with  the  powder.  For  two  months  she  had 
been  taking  milk  boiled  down  half  and  the 
original  quantity  made  up  with  water  and  a 
little  gelatine  added,  on  which  she  seemed 
to  thrive,  until  suddenly  diarrhoea  set  in, 
though  not  violently.  I  gave  her  the  doc- 
tor's medicine,  but  it  seemed  to  have  little 
effect.  The  physician  pronounced  her  case 
cholera  infantum,  and  said  he  had  not 
seen  so  sick  a  child  recently.  She  looked 
very  badly,  but  had  more  strength  than  he 
supposed  and  has  now  nearly  recovered. 
She  has  six  teeth  and  others  nearly  through. 

Now  the  question  arises,  what  shall  she 
be  fed?  She  is  now  taking  peptonized  milk 
with  the  addition  of  a  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  beef  peptonoides  (twice  a  day) 
and  a  little  lime  water.  After  each  meal 
she  has  half  a  teaspoonful  of  lactopeptine, 
but  she  passes  curds  still,  even  when  I  di- 
gest the  milk  thirty  minutes. 

The  relatives  think  the  principal  trouble 
with  her  is  that  she  has  been  starved,  and 


long  to  give  her  bread  and  butter  and  bread 
and  milk,  and  say  I  am  bringing  her  up  by 
a  book,  etc. ;  so  I  come  to  you  for  a  bill  of 
fare  in  this  particular  case.  She  cries  for 
food  on  the  table,  although  she  has  never 
been  fed  any  solid  food.  She  takes  her  milk 
every  three  hours,  and  once  in  the  night, 
and  sleeps  about  four  hours  in  the  day 
time.  L.  B.  V. 

We  do  not  see  that  your  child  has 
been  starved,  in  fact  (if  we  under- 
stand you  rightly  in  supposing  that  she 
had  for  food  cow's  milk  not  diluted, 
but  simply  mixed  with  enough  water 
to  supply  that  which  was  boiled  off) 
she  seems  to  have  had  cows'  milk  with 
gelatine,  which,  for  her  then  age  and 
previous  feeble  digestion,  was  pretty- 
strong  food.  At  the  present  time  your 
intervals  seem  well  enough ;  the 
amount  of  milk  taken  is  not  stated. 

We  are  sorry  you  have  to  contend 
with  officious  and  irresponsible  advice, 
for  in  our  sober  judgment  it  is  in  the 
aggregate  more  destructive  than  any 
infectious  disorder  of  childhood. 

All  you  can  do  is  to  continue  your 
peptonized  food,  gradually  feeling 
your  way  to  unpeptonized  liquids.  A 
child  who  has  but  six  teeth  can  ordin- 
arily, even  in  good  health,  get  no  ad- 
vantage from  bread.  Further,  a  child 
who  has  had  so  much  and  such  recent 
illness  as  yours,  should  have  its  die- 
tary made  out  in  detail  by  the  physi- 
cian who  has  attended  her. 


CONDENSED  REPLIES. 

L.  I.,  Beverly,  Mass. 

It  is  not  clear  that  anything  is  really 
the  matter.  The  child  is  twenty 
months  old,  and  his  weight,  if  it  be 
nude  weight,  is  that  of  a  three-year-old 
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child.  The  limbs  probably  are  a  lit- 
tle overburdened  at  present.  The  best 
thing,  we  believe,  will  be  to  gently 
manipulate  them  to  stimulate  the 
growth  of  the  muscles,  and  to  try  to 
discourage  unnecessary  standing. 

T.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. 

The  teething  is  certainly  late.  It  is 
probable  that  the  dysentery  last  sum- 
mer had  a  retarding  effect,  but  we  can- 
not suppose  that  a  breast  milk  20 
months  old  can  have  great  nourishing 
power. 

V .  E.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  three  remedies  for  tape-worm 
you  have  tried  are  all  excellent,  and 
usually  effective.  Beside  them,  kousso 
and  oil  of  turpentine  should  be  men- 
tioned. The  latter  is  one  of  the  most 
certain.  Whatever  remedy  is  selected, 
its  use  must  be  preceded  by  several 
days  of  fasting  or  as  scant  a  diet  as  can 
be  borne.  Neglect  of  this  preliminary 
often  is  the  cause  of  failure.  The 
dose  of  the  medicine  selected  and  the 
preparation  must  be  determined  by  the 
physician  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the 
patient,  as  most  of  the  efficient  drugs 
have  some  drawbacks  which  must  be 
guarded  against.  It  is  nearly  always 
necessary  to  follow  the  administration 
of  the  special  remedy  by  a  purge. 
Last  of  all,  it  is  necessary  to  remem- 
ber that  success  may  be  gained  after 
many  failures  by  perseverance. 

F.  L.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 

The  propriety  of  putting  the  child 
upon  the  floor  depends  upon  the  tem- 
perature. In  winter  it  is  better  to 
make  a  nest  of  a  blanket  or  wrap  and 


pillows  for  her  to  sit  in,  as  the  floor 
draughts  are  usually  severe. 

M.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

There  being  no  mention  of  any  de- 
formity of  the  foot,  such  as  clubfoot, 
we  suppose  that  the  difficulty  is  only 
one  of  inward  rotation  of  the  limb. 
Notice  if  he  be  bow-legged.  If  not, 
probably  no  apparatus  is  needed. 
Manipulation  of  the  limbs  when  he  is 
not  walking,  rotating  them  outward 
and  kneading  the  muscfes  that  form 
the  buttock,  and  when  he  is  older  call- 
ing his  attention  frequently  to  his 
habit,  will  probably  cure  it. 

R.  E.,  Olympia,  Wash. 

If  you  cannot  regulate  the  baby's 
bowels  by  its  diet  or  your  diet,  if  it  is 
on  the  breast,  or  by  massage  of  the 
abdomen,  we  think  that  the  supposi- 
tory is  the  next  best  thing. 

K.  S.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Unless  a  child  is  too  feeble  to  hold 
himself  up  we  do  not  think  any  sup- 
port advisable.  If  a  child  stoops  be- 
cause of  nearsight,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  he  should  have  glasses.  The  or- 
dinary kind  of  stoop  in  childhood  is 
best  cured  by  plenty  of  active  play,  not 
too  violent,  but  enough  to  develop  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders,  back,  chest, 
and,  in  fact,  of  the  whole  trunk. 

Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
It  is  really  of  no  great  importance, 
provided  the  pillow  is  flat  and  thin.  If 
a  child  were  to  lie  flat  upon  the  back 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  pillow. 
If  upon  the  side,  as  adults  sleep,  a  thin 
pillow  would  be  better.   In  fact,  the  in- 
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fant,  after  it  is  able  to  move,  lies  in  a 
very  composite  way,  and  practically  it 
seems  to  us  that  a  slight  lift  to  the 
head,  just  to  save  the  neck  from  twist- 
ing-, is  rather  the  more  comfortable. 

C.  O.,  Springfield,  III. 

Many  constipated  babies  are  strong, 
but  not  all,  nor  most  of  them  ;  and  con- 
stipation is  far  from  a  sign  of  strength. 
Your  physician  must  be  the  best  judge 
of  what  is  the  proper  food  for  the 
child,  and  if  she  is  well,  and  he  at- 
taches no  importance  to  the  constipa- 
tion, it  would  be  wrong  of  you  to  disre- 
gard his  advice. 

W .  L.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

After  the  child  has  had  several 
changes  of  underclothing,  has  been 
well  washed  a  number  of  times,  and  at 
least  two  weeks  have  elapsed  since  the 
disease  declined,  he  can  be  removed  to 
another  room,  and  the  one  occupied  by 
him  fumigated.  This  should  be  done  by 
igniting  some  sulphur  in  a  saucer  in 
the  room,  all  the  windows  and  doors 
having  been  previously  closed,  and  the 
cracks  stuffed.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  room  can  be  opened  and  full 
ventilation  permitted.  All  the  furni- 
ture should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth,  the  paintwork  washed  with  soap 
and  water.  The  room  should  remain 
unoccupied  for  some  time  and  thor- 
oughly aired. 

/.  D.  P.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  much 
nourishment  a  child  has  been  getting 
from  a  breast  sixteen  months  old. 
Feed  five  times  a  day.  Watch  the 
effects.    Tf   she   digests  the  mixture 


continue,  and  after  a  few  weeks  dimin- 
ish cream  and  water  slightly  (unless 
the  child  is  constipated),  and  make  up 
the  amount  with  milk.  If  it  is  not  well 
digested,  diminish  amount  of  milk  in 
proportion  to  cream  and  water. 

B.  D.,  Logansport,  Ind. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  protru- 
sion was  caused  by  leaving  off  the 
band.  Except  to  keep  the  abdomen 
warm,  the  band  has  no  value  after  the 
navel  is  healed,  and  if  tight  is  an  in- 
jury. For  retaining  a  protruding 
navel  a  button  or  half  bullet  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  kept  in  place  by  a  not 
too  tight  band.  But  if  the  navel  pushes 
out  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch  it  is  not 
certain  that  there  is  really  a  rupture, 
and  you  would  better  examine  care- 
fully, or  have  the  physician  do  so,  to 
determine  the  matter. 

V .  IV..  Hannibal,  Mo. 

By  lisping  we  understand  the 
false  pronunciation  of  certain  lingual 
sounds,  particularly  "  (in  zone),  s 
(in  sin),  c  (in  cider).  This  defective 
pronunciation  is  in  most  cases  the  re- 
sult of  habit,  often,  however,  of  affec- 
tation, and  is  then  just  as  ridiculous 
as  the  pronunciation  of  r  by  those  per- 
sons who  incorrectly  produce  it  by 
vibration  of  the  uvula;  or  it  arises 
from  an  abnormal  formation  of  the 
tongue  (too  long  or  too  short,  too 
broad  or  too  thick).  In  the  former 
case  it  is  merely  necessary  for  the 
child  to  resume  a  natural  manner  of 
speech  ;  in  the  latter  the  child  must, 
by  exercise  of  the  tongue  and  practice 
of  the  lingual  sounds,  be  brought  to 
approach  a  correct  pronunciation. 
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Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties. 


Premature  Births. 

I  find  very  little  in  Babyhood  about 
premature  births,  and  my  ■  experience 
with  a  seven  months'  child  may  help 
some  one.  My  baby  weighed  at  birth 
2  pounds  15  ounces  in  April,  but  was 
strong  enough  to  nurse.  Her  toe-nails 
were  not  developed,  but  she  had  the 
beginnings  of  finger-nails.  Her  jaws 
looked  as  if  all  her  teeth  had  been  ex- 
tracted. She  had  blue  eyes  till  about 
four  months  old,  when  they  turned 
brown  like  the  other  children's. 

The  Gertrude  suit  was  worn  from 
the  first,  with  the  undergarments  made 
of  all-wool  webbing  instead  of  can- 
ton flannel.  We  were  especially  care- 
ful to  keep  her  clothing  dry,  and  every 
time  a  diaper  was  changed  we  did  her 
feet  up  in  hot  flannels  till  she  was 
two  or  three  months  old.  We  often 
used  a  2-quart  rubber  bag  filled  with 
warm  water  for  a  mattress ;  but  after 
the  hot  weather  came  this  was  unne- 
cessary. In  the  hottest  days  she  wore 
only  the  dress  and  undergarments.  At 
six  months  the  skirts  were  shortened 
to .  reach  the  ankle,  and  long  woolen 
stockings  added.  She  did"  not  wear 
shoes  till  after  she  learned  to  walk, 
but  when  she  began  to  go  out  they 
were  necessary. 

We  did  not  give  her  a  daily  bath 
for  some  weeks,  as  we  could  examine 
the  whole  body  without  disturbing  her, 
and  only  bathed  her  when  necessary. 


She  nursed  once  in  four  or  five  hours 
for  the  first  two  months,  and  slept 
all  the  rest  of  the  time.  After  she  be- 
gan to  look  like  a  live  baby  she  ate 
every  hour-and-a-half  in  day  time,  and 
twice  in  the  night.  I  could  not  make 
the  intervals  longer.  At  five  months 
we  gave  her  her  first  meal  of  artificial 
food,  and  four  tablespoonfuls  distend- 
ed her  stomach  so  that  we  could  see 
it  plainly  under  the  skin.  My  other 
three  children  were  bottle-fed,  be- 
cause of  abcesses  in  both  breasts  after 
the  birth  of  my  first  child.  I  wish  the 
editor  could  know  how  grateful  we 
are  for  the  advice  given  by  him,  for 
we  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  save 
this  little  one  without  the  hints  re- 
ceived. Till  the  tenth  week  the  breast 
furnished  enough  to  satisfy  her,  but 
from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-sec- 
ond week  she  was  apparently  half 
starved.  As  she  was  gaining  all  the 
time,  my  physician  advised  me  to  wait 
till  September  before  trying  experi- 
ments. From  the  twenty-second  to 
the  twenty-sixth  week  we  gave  her, 
in  addition  to  breast  milk,  one  meal  of 
Mellin's  food  with  cow"s  milk  and 
afterward  "flour-ball."  prepared  a  la 
Babyhood,  was  added  to  Mellin's 
Food.  She  did  not  lose  an  ounce 
from  her  birth  till  the  fifteenth  month, 
when  the  milkman  confessed  that  he 
did  not  wash  his  cans  for  a  week.  Is 
it  any  wonder  she  lost? 
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I  give  a  Summary  from  my  note- 
book as  follows : 

Height  at- birth.  12  inches. 

Height  at. 12  months,  27  inches. 

Height  at  24  rnonths,  32  inches. 

Height  at  3  years,  36^  inches. 

Weight  at  birth,  2  pounds,  5  ounces. 

Weight  at  12  months,  17  pounds,  8  ounces. 

Weight  at. 24  months,  25  pounds. 

Weight  at  3  years,  29%  pounds. 

Teeth  came  in  following  order : 

Upper  and' lower  incisors  12th  to  13th  month 

Upper  lateral  incisors,  15th  month. 

Upper  and  lower  molars,  2  years. 

Lp>y,er  Iatera,l  incisors,  25th  month. 

Upper  canine.,  26th  month. 

Lower  canine,  27th  month. 

All  the :  teeth  were  good  except  the 
upper  central  incisors.  They  were  im- 
perfectly covered  with  enamel,  but 
have  not  decayed. 

For  the  first  year-and-a-half  she 
took  no  solid  food.  At  eighteen 
months,  she  began  to  chew  bread,  but 
did  not  swallow  any  till  she  was  about 
two  years  old  ;  at  two  years  she  began 
to  chew  meat,  but  at  three  seldom 
swallows  it.  I  do  not  know  whether 
to  urge  her  to  swallow  it,  or  leave  her 
to  follow  her  own  inclination  in  the 
matter,  as  she  did  with  bread.  Her 
diet  at  three  years  consists  of  three 
pints  of  milk  daily,  with  as  much  as 
she  choses  from  the  table.  This  seems 
safe  in  her  case,  as  she  only  eats  po- 
tato, eggs,  oatmeal,  custards,  sponge 
cake  and  apple  sauce.  We  never  use 
pie,  doughnuts,  pork  or  hot  bread. 
She  shows  little  desire  to  taste  new- 
dishes,  so  we  seldom  have  to  refuse 
her.  Her  lungs  are  sensitive  to  cold 
air,  still,  and  every  cold  in  winter 
causes  a  cough,  so  we  have  to  be  care- 
ful to  keep  her  warm.  Otherwise,  she 
seems  as  strong  as  our  other  childen. 

N.  H. 


Milk  and  Its  Sterilization. 

Truisms  are  sometimes  necessary. 
The  importance  of  securing  clean,  pure 
milk  is  so  great  that  I  earnestly  wish 
I  could  invent  some  new  and  striking 
combination  of  words  that  should 
bring  the  fact  home  to  ears  that  now 
are  dulled  by  constant  hearing.  So 
many  say,  "I  am  alive  and  have  con- 
sumed quantities  of  milk  of  whatever 
kind  was  obtainable,  and  I  am  none 
the  worse  for  sa  doing."  He  who 
reasons  thus  makes  a  very  narrow- 
view  of  a  question  the  real  significance 
of  which  is  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  apparent  to  thoughtful  peo- 
ple. Any  one  who  has  had  much  to 
do  with  charity  work  in  a  large  city, 
and  has  visited  the  homes  of  the  desti- 
tute or  of  the  very  poor,  who  too  often 
are  in  that  condition  because  cursed 
with  ignorance,  has  seen  the  cause  of 
many  a  terrible  disease  that  not  only 
killed  the  helpless  poor  man  or  his  chil- 
dren, but  involved  in  a  common  ruin 
the  children  of  the  rich.  For  disease 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  the 
neglect  of  those  who  are  able  to  help 
their  feebler  brothers  up  the  long 
w:eary  path,  is  in  the  end,  more  fre- 
quently than  we  realize,  revenged  upon 
the  innocent.  It  is  a  matter  of  purely 
selfish  interest,  if  they  only  could  be 
brought  to  see  it.  and  if  a  Christian 
feeling  of  human  brotherhood  does  not 
lead  them  to  aid  they  must  be  reached 
from  the  side  of  utilitarianism.  If 
there  is  so  much  selfishness  in  the 
world,  let  there  be  a  little  more  that 
it  .may  correct  its  own  errors,  and  by 
doing  for  others  as  a  duty  to  self,  gain 
the  habit,  finally  forget  the  original 
reason,  and  do  because  the  happiness 
of  others  is  so  greatly  increased. 
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In  most  crowded  byways  of  a  large 
city,  wherever  the  poorest  have  to 
spend  the  small  portion  of  their  lives 
that  can  be  given  up  to  rest  and  "home 
life,"  pathetic  travesty  that  the  phrase 
is,  and  where  the  children  live  their 
first  months,  perforce  the  condition  of 
affairs  averages  about  the  same.  In 
one  room  all  the  "conduct  of  life" 
passes.    Man,  wife,  children,  varying 
in  number  even  to  a  dozen,  eat,  sleep, 
are  born  and  die.   The  landlord  neither 
supplements  the  ignorance  that  in- 
jures or  nullifies  proper  sanitary  ar- 
rangements for  the  needs  of  all,  nor 
in  too  many  cases  even  provides  the 
most  necessary  conveniences,  and  he 
generally  neglects  to  repair  plumbing 
that  with  the  best  of  care  in  time  will 
need  attention.    In  such  a  room  the 
one  sink  serves  for  whatever  ablutions 
the  different  members  of  the  family 
think  proper,  as  well  as  for  culinary 
operations,  and  in  warm  weather  us- 
ually  becomes   the   refrigerator  for 
those  who  cannot  afford  what  is  some- 
times almost  too  expensive  for  the 
well-to-do.  ice.    Generally  there  is  a 
baby  in  the  family,  and  milk  must  be 
bought  even  if  such  a  luxury  be  for- 
bidden the  rest.    Those  who  try  hard- 
est with  every  supposed  facility  for  ob- 
taining the  best  are  unable  to  have  a 
safe  article,  as  an  example  will  show. 
In  a  wealthy  family  the  baby  was  slow- 
ly pining  away  with  what  in  adults  is 
called  dyspepsia.   The  well-paid  milk- 
man provided  milk  "from  one  ecu." 
At  my  desire  a  sample  of  the  milk  was 
given  me  for  examination,  and  when 
each  teaspoon ful  was  found  to  contain, 
in  round  numbers,  half  a  million  bac- 
teria, the  mystery  was  solved.  Tmme- 
diatelv  the  rule  was  laid  down  that  no 


more  milk  should  bt  given  the  child 
unless  properly  sterilized.  Needless 
to  say  that  the  baby  is  now  plump  and 
healthy.  There  was  no  trouble,  such 
as  is  commonly  appre'nended  from  the 
use  of  scalded  milk. 

Since  the  difficulty  oi  obtaining  pure 
milk  is  so  great,  we  need  not  wonder 
at  the  poor  quality  dispensed  to  the  in- 
digent who  have  no  power  to  compel 
the  delivery  of  an  honest,  unadulter- 
ated article.  Starting,  then,  with  a 
liquid  having  the  semblance  of  milk 
and  containing  considerable  water — 
another  liquid  in  which  bacterial  germs 
are  known  to  thrive,  and  in  which  the 
bacillus  of  typhoid  fever  travels  in 
search  of  its  victims — the  poor  woman 
places  it  in  an  uncovered  mug  or 
pitcher,  in  another  larger  dish  or  pan. 
and  setting  it  in  the  sink  among  odds 
and  ends,  near  the  probably  untrapped 
waste-pipe,  allows  the  water  from  the 
faucet  to  constantly  flow  into  the  outer 
receptacle,  thus  to  delay  souring. 
Meanwhile,  until  the  milk  is  used  it 
is  all  the  time  accumulating  germs 
from  the  noxious  air  surrounding  it. 
in  addition  to  those  which  are  rapidly 
multiplying  within  it.  only  partially 
incommoded  by  the  semi-coolness  of 
the  water.  No  wonder  that  infant 
mortality  is  so  great.  One  death  is 
not  all.  Often  the  disease  is  trans- 
mitted in  various  ways  1o  the  homes 
of  the  wealthier,  and  one  dying  babe 
leads  to  the  grave  a  number  of  older 
beings.  Eventually  the  whole  business 
of  supplying  milk  to  consumers  will 
undergo  a  revolution,  and  at  this  very 
time  many  who  never  before  con- 
sidered the  question  are  being  aroused. 
It  is  almost  the  eleventh  hour. 
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Since,  then,  milk  is  so  highly  putres- 
cible  a  food  it  behooves  us  to  learn  to 
protect  it  as  much  as  possible. 

A.  B. 

[The  general  subject  of  sterilized 
milk  has  recently  been  briefly  dis- 
cussed by  the  medical  editor,  the  pros 
and  cons  being  both  briefly  attended 
to.  But,  as  we  then  said,  whenever 
there  is  any  question  of  purity  of  milk- 
supply,  sterilization  gives  a  safeguard 
which  is  of  the  greatest  value.  The 
problem  of  how  to  furnish  good  milk 
to  the  poor  in  cities  has  been  much 
considered,  but  not  solved.  As  Baby- 
hood has  frequently  mentioned,  con- 
densed (canned)  milk  has  been  a  fa- 
vorite infant  food  among  the  poor  be- 
cause, although  it  is  not  ideal  in  its 
composition,  it  is  clean,  sweet  and  ster- 
ile, and  resists  change  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  In  New  York  the 
vigilance  of  the  Board  of  Health  has 
nearly  destroyed  the  trade  in  unrea- 
sonably poor  milk,  but  the  problem  of 
how  to  keep  the  milk  sterile  or  nearly 
so  is  still  a  difficult  one.  Some  dairies 
have  a  sterilizing  department  and  send 
to  the  city  milk  which,  being  sterilized 
when  fresh,  will  keep  sweet  until  the 
vessels  are  opened.  "Cream  food"  and 
some  "milk  foods"  are  so  prepared, 
but  while  these  are  all  available  for  and 
helpful  to  the  well-to-do  they  are  us- 
ually beyond  the  reach  of  the  reall) 
poor. — Editor  of  Babyhood.] 


,    Neglect  of  Milk  Crust. 

Possibly  some  young  mother  may  be 
influenced  by  my  experience  with  milk 
crust.  It  developed  when  my  baby 
was  a  few  weeks  old,  and  annoyed 
me  by  its  untidy  appearance.  Being 


constantly  admonished  by  other 
mothers  to  "let  it  alone,"  I  did  so,  until 
at  one  year  the  head  had  become  so  en- 
crusted that  I  consulted  my  physician. 
The  result  was  a  more  determined  ig- 
noring of  future  irresponsible  advice, 
I  trust.  A  few  applications  of  oil  or 
vaseline,  followed  by  the  most  gentle 
use  of  his  comb  (not  to  inflame  the 
scalp  a  particle,  but  simply  to  lift  the 
-cales  out  of  his  hair),  effected  a  com- 
plete cure.  The  physician  also  in- 
formed me  that  water  acts  as  an  irri- 
tant to  eruptions  of  an  eczematous  na- 
ture, so  that  washing  the  head  must  be 
omitted  while  it  is  healing. 

F.  B.  D. 


Blowing  Baby's  Nose. 

When  Baby  Xo.  1  became  afflicted 
with  what  nurse  called  "a  sniffle  in  her 
nose,"  and  had  a  hard  time  by  reason 
<>f  it  to  get  her  dinner  and  her  breath 
at  the  same  time,  1  thought  I  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  be  able  to  blow  her 
nose  for  her. 

When  Baby  No.  2  was  old  and  de- 
praved enough  to  put  beans  and  peb- 
bles into  her  nose  I  acquired  the  neces- 
sary information,  and  can  now  perform 
the  ceremony  for  No.  3  as  often  as  the 
occasion  demands.  For  the  benefit  of 
mothers  who  have  only  passed  the  first 
degree,  let  me  tell  how  I  did  it.  If  the- 
offender  is  hard  and  dry,  grease  it  with 
a  little  oil  or  vaseline  applied  with  a 
small  camel's  hair  brush,  then  close 
the  unobstructed  nostril  by  pressing 
against  its  side,  place  your  mouth  over 
Baby's  (it  will  fly  open  at  the  touch 
of  your  lips)  and  blow  a  quick  strong 
breath.  Presto!  out  flies  the  sniffle! 
Baby  looks  surprised,  perhaps  indig- 
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nant,  out  is  not  hurt,  and  this  is  so 
much  safer  and  easier  than  poking 
about  ,  with  invisible  hair  pins,  rag 
"tents"  or  any  other  way  that  I  ever 
saw  tried.-  •  J.  O. 


Fat  Babies  vs.  Lean  Babies. 

Babyhood  has  occasionally  spoken 
of  the  mistake  of  supposing  that  a 
baby  must  be  fat  in  order  to  be  con- 
sidered in  a  thriving  condition.  I  re- 
member a  little  experience  of  my  own. 
which  seems  quite  to  the  point,  in  this 
connection. 

When  my  baby  was  thirteen  months 
old  I  was  first  able  to  compare  him 
with  a  little  cousin  who  was  six  weeks 
younger.  The  latter  was  what  is 
called  'a  splendid  baby,"  big  and 
handsome  and  fat,  without  flabbiness. 
Every  one  admired  him  so  much  that 
I  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  morti- 
fied at  seeing  how  badly  my  slim  baby 
compared  with  him  in  appearance,  but 
— and  it  seems  a  very  important  but 
— whereas  "the  splendid  baby"  could 
not  at  twelve  months  even  stand  upon 
his  mother's  knees,  my  baby  at  thir- 
teen months  needed  only  to  give  me 
one  little  hand  to  balance  himself  in 
order  to  walk  firmly  and  strongly 
wherever  .he  pleased.  He  had  also  been 
constantly  standing  on  his  slender  and 
straight  little  legs  for  the  last  five 
months.  M.  S.  S. 


Groundless  Fears. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  those  young 
mothers  who  are  always  in  a  state  of 
fear  about  their  children.  Having 
once  belonged  to  that  class,  I  know 
how  to  sympathize  with  them.  And 
how  grateful  T  was  when  the  right 


word  was  spoken  to  me  that  helped 
me  out  of  the  trouble !  I  can  best  'tell 
you  what  I  mean  by  giving  you  a  bit 
of  my  "experience." 

Having  been  for  several  years  i  de- 
nied children,  imagine  my  joy  when 
a  little  girl  was  placed  in  my  arms ! 
but  alas !  scarcely  alive  and  the  tiniest 
creature  imaginable,  hardly  weighing 
4  pounds.  She  did  live,  but  was  al- 
ways delicate,  and  continually  having 
ill  turns  of  various  sorts. 

I  had  imbibed  the  notion  from  some 
dear,  good,  but  unwise  mother,  that  if 
you  stood  in  sufficient  fear  of  losing 
your  children,  they  were  more  safe— 
and  numerous  cases  were  cited  by 
mothers  whose  remarkably  healthy 
children  have  died  very  suddenly,  the 
children  having  been  so  very  robust 
that  no  thought  ever  entered  the 
mother's  mind  that  they  could  die. 
The  idea  would  follow  that,  after  all. 
it  was  just  as  well  if  your  child  was 
not  in  particularly  robust  health.  So 
T  considered  it  rather  a  virtue  that  I 
felt  that  my  child  was  not  likely  to  live, 
and  continually  forced  myself  to*  re- 
member that,  although  I  had  kept  her 
so  many  weeks — so  many  months- 
then  so  many  years — she  was  likely  to 
be  snatched  from  me  at  any  moment. 
When  she  was  nearly  five  years  old. 
and  still  a  most  delicate  creature,  con- 
stantly requiring  medical  attendance, 
a  new  light  was  let  in  upon  my  soul, 
and  I  was  made  to  see  the  injurious  ef- 
fect of  my  ideas,  and  after  a  severe 
mental  conflict,  I  was  brought  to  view 
things  in  a  different  light.  It  may 
seem  strange  at  first  thought  that  it  is 
a  struggle  to  give  up  an  injurious 
thought  or  idea,  but  the  struggle 
comes  in  making  up  your  mind  that  it 
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is  injurious.  We  do  love  to  hug  our 
fears  and  our  troubles,  and  it  requires 
sometimes  considerable  strength  of 
mind  to  let  them  go. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
say  that  I  worried  the  child  or  my 
friends  by  talking  incessantly  about 
my  fears ;  it  was  enough  that  I  had 
had  them.  But  when  I  saw  clearly 
the  error,  and  changed  my  habit 
of  thought,  and  held  the  child  as 
by  right  of  Divine  inheritance  a 
healthy  child,  she  soon  became  so 
in  reality.  I  relieved  her  from  the 
weight  of  my  fears,  and  she  imme- 
diately began  to  develop  as  was  in- 
tended, and  is  now  of  more  than  aver- 
age size  and  in  perfect  health. 
[  do  not  mean  that  we  should  abate 
our  tender,  loving  care,  but  keep 
the  little  ones  in  a  happy,  fearless 
atmosphere.  But  bear  in  mind  that  the 
fear  the  mother  holds  in  thought  for 
the  child  surely  reacts  upon  it.  Chil- 
dren are  such  sensitive,  impres- 
sible creatures  (and  the  young- 
er they  are  the  more  susceptible  they 
are),  that  the  mental  atmosphere  with 
which  they  are  surrounded  is  of  the 
greatest  importance.  We  know  how 
we  are  depressed  by  the  sadness  or 
forebodings  of  others,  and  if  we  are 
thus  affected,  how  much  more  so  these 
impressible  little  ones  who  are  literally 
thrown  upon  our  mercy. 

So  I  would  say  if  your  child  cries, 
apparently  without  cause,  by  all  means 
hunt  for  the  possible  pricking  pin,  or 
any  other  imaginable  cause  ;  but  just 
as  surely  see  that  there  is  no  impatient 
or  sorrowful  thought  surrounding  it. 

Believe  in  the  gospel  of  health,  and 
if  the  baby  is  a  little  too  warm  or  too 
cold,  don't  add  to  its  discomfort  by 


useless  fears.  The  devoted  young 
mother  does  necessarily  get  tired  and 
nervous  sometimes,  and  babies  are 
such  astounding  creatures,  and  will 
roll  up  their  eyes  so  fearfully,  and  do 
so  many  alarming  things,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  one  unaccustomed  to  them 
should  be  frightened.  Then,  of  course, 
it  is  best  to  call  some  wise  friend,  who, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  will  find  that  it 
is  only  one  of  Baby's  many  funny 
ways  of  developing,  and  your  tears 
will  turn  to  laughter,  and  you  will 
wonder  how  you  could  have  been  so 
frightened.  But  beware  of  calling  the 
well-meaning  but  lugubrious  person 
who  sees  disease  and  death  lurk  in 
every  unusually  merry  peal  of  laugh- 
ter, or  in  an  extra  glow  of  color  after 
a  good  romp,  for  she  will  have  too 
many  harrowing  tales  to  tell  of  chil- 
dren who  looked  just  so  and  so  imme- 
diately before  scarlet  fever  or  some 
other  dreaded  disease,  her  theory  be- 
ing that  it  is  never  safe  to  be  very 
happy. 

The  good  mother,  however,  soon 
learns  to  know  her  child,  and  by  a 
mysterious  bond  of  sympathy  divines 
its  ails  and  troubles,  and  knows  how 
to  soothe  and  quiet  it  better  than  an- 
other, and  an  emancipation  from  a 
thousand  and  one  inherited  or  fashion- 
able fears  is  the  greatest  help  to  a 
happy  and  healthv  babyhood. 

B.  F.  I. 


Mutton  Broth  and  Barley. 

To  prepare  mutton  broth  and  bar- 
ley for  a  delicate  child,  or  for  a  con- 
valescent adidt  person  is  a  particular 
matter,  and  should  be  done  with  the 
greatest  care  and  precision. 
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Two  pounds  and  a  half  of  mutton — 
not  lamb — should  be  chosen  from  the 
shoulder.  This  should  be  put  into  a 
small  kettle  with  a  quart  to  three  pints 
of  cold  water  and  a  scant  teaspoon  of 
salt.  Put  this  on  the  range  and  let  it 
heat  slowly.  As  soon  as  it  begins  to 
bubble  remove  the  scum,  and  then  not 
allow  the  broth  to  boil,  but  keep  it  just 
below  the  boiling  point  until  the  meat 
is  thoroughly  cooked,  when  it  should 
be  removed  from  the  fire  and  poured 
off  into  an  earthen  dish,  leaving  the 
meat  for  some  other  use.  There 
should  be  one  quart  of  the  broth. 

The  barley  should  be  cooked  from 
six  to  ten  hours  in  a  double  boiler, 
using  one  cup  barley  to  four  cups 
water.  When  thoroughly  cooked 
strain  and  keep  in  an  earthen  dish. 

Use  broth  and  barley  together — 
heating  the  broth  and  adding  what- 
ever amount  of  barley  seems  inviting 
to  the  invalid.  There  is  no  better  food 
that  can  be  given  to  an  adult  or  child 
that  is  recovering  from  any  form  of 
bowel  trouble.  It  will  digest  when 
some  infant  food  may  fail  to  do  so.  and 
infants  will  often  thrive  upon  this  com- 
bination directly  after  being  weaned 
from  the  breast  or  bottle,  even  at  an 
early  age. 

A  portion  of  the  fat  should  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  broth  as  it  is 
healing  to  inflamed  tissues. 

Both  barley  and  broth  must  be  care- 


fully prepared  by  long  and  slow  cook- 
ing, or  the  desired  results  will  not  bo 
attained.  F.  L.  W. 


The  Uses  of  a  Frame. 

A  young  mother  in  a  crowded  city 
apartment  found  that  the  frame  in 
which  came  the  extra  leaves  for  her 
dining  table  served  an  excellent  pur- 
pose when  she  laid  it  on  the  floor  for 
her  twelve  months  baby  to  use  to  walk 
in.  The  child  held  to  the  frame  with 
both  hands,  and  as  the  frame  was  not 
much  wider  than  the  child,  she  walked 
up  and  back  the  distance  of  four  feet 
with  perfect  safety.  F.  L.  W. 


Milk  Shake. 

For  the  benefit  of  nursing  mothers 
who  cannot  drink  malted  liquors  to  in- 
crease their  supply  of  the  lactic  fluid 
and  with  whom  cow's  milk  does  not  or- 
dinarily agree,  I  would  suggest  their 
trying  shaken  milk.  It  is  easily  pre- 
pared. Buy  a  shaker  fa  tin  one  can 
be  purchased  for  ten  cents,  but  a 
nickel-plated  one  is  better,  costing 
ninety  cents)  and  a  plain,  heavy  glass 
tumbler.  Put  the  milk  in  the  shaker, 
invert  the  tumbler  over  it  and  shake 
thoroughly.  Then  pour  the  foaming 
milk  from  the  shaker  into  the  tumbler 
and  sip  it.  It  is  much  more  easily  di- 
gested by  taking  it  in  sips  than  by 
swallowing  the  glassful  rapidly. 

L.  W. 
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Baby's  Health  %zs& 

THE  BEST"  Nurser 


Prevent* 
Wind  Colic 


and  Bowel  Trouble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 


Xleansinq 

THE  BEST 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  »5C,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,   or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 
"CLINaFAST"  NlPPLrf\ 

Warranted  Pure  Gum. 
Right  Slie,  Right  Sh»p«. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  iM-iU  turned  to  Hp&nse. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Ruby  cannot  pull  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  cheaply  -made,  ad  u  Iterated 
nipptt-a — i  eta.  each,  or  50  eta.  do*.  At 
druarista',  or  from  us,  postpaid. 

IK  GOTH  A  VI  i  <»..  wtt  Wttrrpn  St.,  New  York^J 


A  PALE-FACED  GIRL 
wants  more  red  in  her  blood. 
If  subject  to  dizziness,  faint- 
ing and  shortness  of  breath 
on  slight  exertion,  no  doubt 
remains.  Your  doctor  will 
confirm  this.  Her  food  is 
not  nourishing  her;  she  needs 
a  change.  The  best  change 
and  the  best  nourishment  she 
can  set  is  Scott's  Emulsion. 
Her  food  soon  has  the  upper 
hand ;  her  blood  is  enriched ; 
her  color  returns.  We  never 
yet  heard  of  a  pale-faced  girl 
who  didn't  get  new  strength, 
new  vigor  and  new  color  from 
Scott's  Emulsion. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Baked  pumpkin  is  as  old  as  the 
colonies.  Cut  the  pumpkin  into  long 
slices  and  peel.  Butter  a  dish  and 
lay  the  slices  in,  sprinkling  with 
sugar  and  a  little  cinnamon,  and  dot- 
ting with  bits  of  butter.  Repeat  this 
in  the  layers  of  pumpkin  until  the 
dish  is  full.  Sprinkle  the  top  thick- 
ly with  sugar,  and  bake  until  tender. 
The  sugar  will  form  a  thick,  deli- 
cious caramel  over  the  top  of  the 
pumpkin. 


Pumpkin  served  as  a  vegetable  is 
also  very  good.  The  pumpkin  is 
quartered,  but  not  peeled.  Wash  the 
rind  well,  and  place  the  pieces  in 
a  baking  dish  with  a  little  water,  to 
prevent  burning.  Sprinkle  with 
sugar,  but  very  lightly,  as  it  is  not  a 
sweet  dish,  and  spread  with  butter. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  and  serve 
from  the  shell.  This  is  to  be  eaten 
with  salt  and  butter. 


An  almond  filling  for  layer  cake  is  a 
favorite  in  the  Boston  Cooking  School. 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  almond  paste 
is  beaten  with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  until 
smooth,  then  add,  one  after  another, 
the  yolks  of  four  more  eggs,  beating 
thoroughly  each  time  an  egg  yolk  goes 
into  the  mixture.  Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  two  ounces  of  blanched  al- 
monds chopped  fine,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  half  a  cupful  of  hot  milk. 
Cook  in  a  double  boiler  until,  stir- 
ring constantly,  the  mixture  thickens. 
Flavor,  when  cold,  with  vanilla.  Use 
this  between  the  cake  layers  and  ice 
the  entire  cake,  trimming  it  with 
blanched  almonds. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"1  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  *  •  •  The 
hook  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bronvfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mb.ii 


Cauliflower  With  White  Sauce. — 
Carefully  wash  your  cauliflowers,  and 
boil  them  until  tender  in  water  with 
salt  and  one  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
When  done,  lay  them  in  a  dish,  and  ar- 
range the  leaves  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  give  them  the  appearance  of  one 
large  cauliflower.  Pour  over  them  a 
white  sauce,  made  as  follows :  Rub 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  fresh  butter 
with  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  a  lit- 
tle salt  and  pepper  and  one  small  cup- 
ful of  warm  water.  Set  it  over  the 
fire  until  it  is  well  mixed,  but  do  not 
let  it  boil.  Remove  from  the  fire,  and 
add  the  juice  of  a  lemon,  a  little 
chopped  parsley  and  a  little  grated 
nutmeg.  If  a  thick  sauce  is  preferred, 
add  the  beaten  yolk  of  an  egg. 
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AN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  HAGEE  S  CORDIAL 

"While  it  is  true  that  we  employ 
practically  the  same  remedies  as  in 
i  lays  gone  by,  or  the  active  principles 
of  the  .same  drugs,  yet  thanks  to  the 
pharmaceutical  chemist  we  are  now 
enabled  to  prescribe  them  in  a  more 
agreeable  form  with  all  the  inert  mat- 
ter eliminated  and  the  desired  con- 
stituent whose  physiological  action  we 
wish  to  obtain  remaining,  and  in  the 
majority  of  preparations  where  that 
particular,  principle  would  be  unpleas- 
ant to  the  palate,  it  is  skilfully  com- 
bined with  aromatics,  etc.,  that  do  not 
detract  from  its  therapeutic  value,  yet 
render  it  agreeable  to  take. 

"As  an  illustration  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  remedy  that  no  doubt  the  ma- 
jority of  us  have  used  in  treating  tu- 
berculosis, phthisis,  scrofula,  chronic 
pectoral  complaints,  and  all  wasting 
diseases.  I  refer  to  cod  liver  oil. 
From  my  experience  and  observation 
I  think  it  has  been  used  with  uniform 
success  in  those  cases  wherein  the  use 
of  a  remedy  of  its  nature  was  indi- 
cated. The  only  objection  to  its  use 
that  has  ever  been  advanced  to  my 
knowledge,  was  the  fact  that  many 
sensitive  stomachs  could  not  tolerate 
it  on  account  of  the  disagreeable  taste 
and  smell ;  but  now,  thanks  to  the  ad- 
vancement in  therapeutics,  those  dis- 
agreeable features  have  been  elimi- 
nated, and  we  now  have  in  Hagee's 
cordial  of  cod  liver  oil  compound,  a 
preparation  containing  all  the  active 
principles  of  cod  liver  oil,  yet  so  skil- 
fully combined  with  aromatics,  etc., 
that  the  most  sensitive  and  delicate 
stomach  will  not  rebel  at  its  adminis- 
tration ;  and  thus  we  are  enabled  to  use 
this  sovereign  remedy  wherever  its  use 
is  indicated.  I  have  had  some  excel- 
lent results  from  its  administration  in 
cases  of  brain  exhaustion  and  nervous 
debility,  while  in  chronic  pectoral  com- 
plaints and  wasting  diseases,  and 
wherever  an  alterative  and  reconstruc- 
tive tonic  was  needed,  the  above  com- 
bination was  my  chief  anchor. 

"B.  B.  Ralph.  M.D." 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Curos  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
Irritated     throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VflPO  CRESOLtNE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
Leemi  rig-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal.  Canada. 


ECOWCDIIICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WAIST  TO  BUY 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gon 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time. 

If  you  have  never  tried  then, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  ytm 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  seat 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  centa. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  wc  manofactam  n 
lull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,0*  VBRK. 

fTER    RUBBER  CO*     Aadtwer,  Barw 
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Eht  Satmartj  dSabji 

Gentle  and  sweet,  blithe  and  merry, 
The  child  who  is  born  in  January. 

Nestle's  Food  for  all  babies,  at  all  ages, 
every  month  of  the  year,  winter  or 
summer,  in  sickness  or  health. 

OUR "BOOK  FOR  MOTHERS" 

with  enough  Nestle's  Foodfortwelve 
full  meals,  will  he  sent  free  hy  ad- 
dressing 

Dept.  Y.       73  Warren  St.,  New  York 


F'oo 


Egg  Tests. — A  new  and  simple 
method  for  testing  eggs  is  published 
in  German  papers.  It  is  based  upon 
the  fact  that  the  air  chamber  in  the 
flat  end  of  the  egg  increases  with  age. 
If  the  egg  is  placed  in  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  common  salt  it  will  show  an 
increasing  inclination  to  float  with  the 
long  axis  vertical.  A  scale  is  attached 
to  the  vessel  containing  the  salt  solu- 
tion so  that  the  inclination  of  the 
floating  egg  toward  the  horizontal  can 
be  measured.  In  this  way  the  age  of 
the  egg  can  be  determined  almost  to 
a  day.  A  fresh  egg  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal position  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel ;  an  egg  from  3  to  5  days  old 
shows  an  elevation  of  the  flat  end,  so 
that  its  long  axis  forms  an  angle  of  20 
degrees  With  an  egg  8  days  old  the 
angle  increases  to  45  degrees ;  with  an 
egg  14  days  old  to  60  degrees,  and 


with  one  3  weeks  old  to  75  degrees, 
while  an  egg  a  month  old  floats  ver- 
tically upon  the  solution. 


Where  the  bonbons  once  stood  alone 
on  the  dinner  table  there  are  now  lit- 
tle dishes  of  crvstalized  fruits,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  Oriental  stores — 
tiny  oranges,  sections  of  peaches,  slices 
of  lemon,  little  plums,  wedges  of  apri- 
cots and  the  like. 


Before  stuffing  the  dates,  wash  them 
in  cold  water  and  soak  them  for  three 
or  four  minutes.  Then  dry  them. 
The  process  plumps  them,  restoring 
something  of  their  lost  juciness  and 
shape.  Cream  cheese  is  sometimes 
filed  into  dates.  Nut  meats  are  al- 
wavs  acceptable  as  a  filling.  Roll  the 
dates  in  granulated  rather  than  in  pul- 
verized sugar. 
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An  Orderly  Laundry  Bag. — A 
laundry  bag  that  will  prove  useful  to 
housekeepers  may  he  made  of  a  yard 
and  a  half  of  cretonne,  three-quarters 
of  a  yard  of  white  sateen,  five  yards 
of  tape,  and  two  half-yard  lengths  of 
curtain  stick,  or  any  piece  of  wood 
of  that  width  and  thickness,  with  a 
small  hole  hored  at  each  end  of  them. 
To  make  the  hag  cut  the  cretonne  in 
two,  and  if  there  is  an  up  and  down 
to  the  cloth  reverse  one  piece.  Now 
cut  down  the  centre  of  each  piece  of 
cretonne  for  fifteen  inches  and  bind 
each  opening  with  the  tape.  Lay  the 
three  pieces  together  evenly,  putting 
the  white  cloth  l>etween  the  pieces  of 
cretonne,  and  bind  the  three  pieces 
with  tape  all  the  way  round.  Two 
inches  from  the  top  put  the  first  stitch- 
ing for  a  casing  to  hold  the  wood. 
Now  insert  the  stick,  and  holding  it 
carefully  stitch  just  below  it,  to  form 
a  casing.  Crinkle  the  bag  on  the 
stick  and  sew  it  securely  through  the 
holes  at  each  end.  Add  tapes  to  the 
bag  by  which  to  hang  it.  Tn  this  way 
a  double  bag  is  formed,  the  white 
cloth  being  the  division,  so  that 
starched  shirts,  collars,  and  cuffs  can 
be  kept  separately  from  the  plain  arti- 
cles, and  the  wood  holds  the  bag  al- 
ways firmly  in  place. 


Salted  almonds  no  longer  hold  a  dis- 
tinctive place  among  the  hors  d'ceu- 
vres,  but  share  their  position  with  the 
other  table  nuts,  which  are  also  salt- 
ed. Walnuts  and  pecans  cannot  be 
peeled     The  flavor  of  walnuts  and 


sores  or  eczerua  can  he  Instantly  relieved 
and  permanently  cured  by  bathing  with 

HeiskelFs  Soap 

which  contain!  all  the  healing;  properties  of 
Heiski'll'H  (anions  Ointment.  Makes  the  skin 
smooth  as  velvet.  Sold,  for  50  years.  All  drug 
(jtsts  have  it.  .Sample  on  request.  Full  size 
cake2!>c.  Ointment  50c. 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOW  AY  A  CO.. 
15  N.  «th  St,  Philadelphia. 


hazelnuts  is  improved  by  first  scalding, 
then  chilling  them  in  ice  water  and 
drying  them  thoroughly  before  salt- 
ing. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  fr  o  m 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot : 
Telephone 


217  W.  123d  S«. 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta%e  chance* 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product, 

DR.  f.  f.  BRUSH  Mount  Vernon.  fL  r. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINQHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


f  »  » *  ,|,  4  » ,|.     »■!■**  »  »  »  %  %  »  »  » >!■  .i.  <■   *  »  » 

S  3!  What  is  Catarrh  ?  I 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
!i  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  ] 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  \ 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by ; 
«p  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  < 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
»  »  »  »  ft  »  » ■!■  ■!■  »  ■:■  *  »  »  » *  » *  * » *  *  »  » ■!■ »  *  »  » 


»  » .|. »  ,|. ,|.  j  .t. » ,t.   ,|,  ,|,   ,t.   ,1, »  »  »  »  »  »  »  » ■>  » ,|. » 

Treatment  of  Catarrh  I 

Preventive  Treatment 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  £ 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- I 1 
*ing. 

J  •    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
<i  •    When  the  Treatment  Should  be  ? 

*  \  Interrupted. 
**    A  Stronger  Solution. 

•  •  When  a  Specialist  Should  be  ? 
%  Consulted. 

A    Treatment  for 
i»  Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  <  I 
11  &H,  and  Treatment. 
I    Catarrhal  Deafness  and   Other  % 
4  Conditions. 


Excessive  • '? 


»  *  ■:■  *  ■:■  ■!'  *  *  *  *  *  *  -i'  'i'  *  »  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  »  »  »  *  *  * 


**  How  Can  1  Care  IMy  Catarrh  ?  **  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


g   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
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Corn  Pudding. — Six  ears  of  corn, 
one  pint  of  milk,  two  eggs,  three  table- 
' spoonfuls' of  riielted  butter,  one  heap- 
ing- teaspoonful  of  corn-starch  or  flour, 
one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  pepper.  Cut  off  the 
top  of  the  grain  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  scrape  the  corn,  so  as  to  get  the 
heart  without  any  husk.  Add  the 
corn  to  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  the 
eggs,  next  the  butter,  corn-starch  and 
salt,  then  the  milk,  and  lastly  stir  in 
the  whites  of  the  eggs.  Pour  in  a 
greased  baking-dish,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  rvven, 


Baked  Egg-Plant. — Take  one  large 
egg-plant,  and  put  it  in  plenty  of 
water;  let  it  simmer  until  tender,  then 
peel  it  and  extract  the  seeds.  Chop  it 
with  new  milk  until  of  the  consistency 
of  roll  dough.  Do  this  at  night.  The 
next  morning  flour  the  biscuit  bread 
well,  roll  out  the  dough  about  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  cut  into 
biscuits  with  a  dredging  box  top. 
Cover  with  a  cloth,  and  let  them  rise 
until  twenty  minutes  before  breakfast, 
then  bake  in  a  rather  quick  oven.  This 
makes  a  delicious  bread. 


A  savory  leftover  dish  is  made  of 
cold  chicken,  turkey  or  lamb  minced 
with  a  green  pepper,  moistened  with 
stock,  filled  into  a  potato  ring  and 
baked  until  the  ring  is  delicately 
browned.  It  should  go  to  the  table 
in  the  baking  dish.  For  the  ring, 
mash  hot  boiled  potatoes,  put  them 
through  a  vegetable  press,  stir  into 
them  melted  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  and  a  beaten  egg.  Arrange  the 
mixture  around  the  outside  of  a  dish 
and  fill  the  center  with  the  meat. 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mail  you  our  nth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  evcrv  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart,  ReclininK. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babiei,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   S[<M.ial  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   l'lease  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C. 

i.  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  gSSSS 


bm 


\     THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  if  Interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE  M.  ELLIOTT, 
124  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

OTIilVTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacquee,  Alow 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  2>>c  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleevelea 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
Cotton  yarn).   Give  a^e  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas* 

Smart  little  tailor  made  morning 
gowns  are  made  of  Styrian  Kamm 
garn,  a  kind  of  Austrian  tweed.  The\ 
are  the  very  thing  for  morning  wear. 
Some  have  the  skirts  lined  with 
leather,  and  in  one  costume  both  skirt 
and  the  neat  little  fitting  coat  are  piped 
with  light  Suede  leather  to  match  the 
waistcoat. 

Corn-Fritters. — To  one  pint  of 
green  corn  scraped  from  the  cob  add 
one  large  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  of  black 
pepper,  one  egg  well  beaten  with  one- 
half  pint  of  milk,  and  flour  enough  to 
make  a  thin  batter.  Bake  on  a  hot 
griddle  until  a  light  brown,  and  serve 
verv  hot. 
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What  ifl  Thought  of  Resinol. 

1  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth— E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Ham.,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations  as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties.— Geo.  B.  Ward. 
Eastwood.  Ontario. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used.— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated 
—J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


So*p  and  the  Baby*  8kiL 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way ;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy ;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi 
cians  and  nurses  as  the  best  soap 


Pineapple  sauce  makes  a  piquant  ac- 
companiment for  puddings.  If  the 
fresh  fruit  is  employed,  turn  a  cupful 
of  the  shredded  pulp  into  a  saucepan, 
add  half  a  cupful  of  water  and  sim- 
mer until  the  pieces  are  easily  pierced 
with  a  fork.  Then  thicken  with  cus- 
tard or  arrowroot.  At  the  last  stir 
in  the  juice  and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon 
and  sweeten- to  taste. 


The  Marseilles  counterpane,  even  in 
white,  is  no  longer  used.  In  its  stead 
have  come  lawn  or  linen  bed  spreads, 
many  of  which  are  tucked.  Frequently 
a  row  of  three  or  four  tucks  will  out- 
line the  exact  shape  of  the  bed.  To 
this  ohlong  piece  of  lawn  is  joined  a 
deep  flounce,  which  carries  the  same 
number  of  tucks  in  the  same  size  as 
those  used  on  top  of  the  bed,  and  the 
flounce  round  the  bed  is  edged  with 
lace  to  match  the  insertior 
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Portland,  Oregon. 

1905  & 

The  highest  award  within  the  power  of  the  jury  to  confer,  THE  GOLD  MEDAL 

of  the  Lewis  &  Clark  Exposition,  Portland,  Oregon,  has  been  given  to 
Mellin's  Food  in  recognition  of  its  great  value  to  humanity.  Mellin's  Food 
has   always   received    the    highest   award    wherever    exhibited    for  awards. 

At  St.  Louis,  1904,  Mellin's  Food  was  the  ONLY  Infants'  Food 
to  receive  the  highest  award,  which  was  THE  GRAND  PPvlZF 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 

Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

f  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 

oor  rubber  neees- 
eary  If  70a  im  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-»tecti 
baby  frot.  calds 
tad  keeps  hi* 
clothing  clean. 

Mad*  of  aatl- 
aeptle  blrd'a  eye. 
Haa  tblckneaa  (7 
r»H  1  at  seeds* 
placea,  bat  U  a*t 
balky.  Draw 
atrlnga  around 
waist  and  lege, 
and  button  holea 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laua- 
ary.  Can't  fall 
aff:  Its  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  ar 
by  mall. 

3  for  #1.00 

Q1t«  age  or  watat  measure. 
}^ou  can  get  your  money  back.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selllag. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         8CRANTO",  »A. 


Patented  Mir  h  24,  1901. 


WOODWARD'S  "GRIPE  WATER 


The  Old  Established  and  Popular  English  Remedy 
for  all  Disorders  of  Infants  and  Children. 


Aids  Teething 
Promotes  Digestion 
Prevents  Convulsions 


Safe,  Simple,  Certain 
Doctors  Prescribe  It 
All  Babies  Like  It 


Sold  by  Druggists,  or 
E.    FOUSERA    <&    CO..    NEW  YORK 


Fried  Egg-Pl-ant. — Choose  a  large 
purple  egg-plant,  and  parboil  to  re- 
move the  bitter  taste.  Cut  in  slices 
one  inch  thick,  but  do  not  peel  them. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dip 


each  slice  into  the  beaten  yolk  of  egg, 
then  into  bread-crumbs,  and  fry  in 
boiling  lard  or  sweet-oil.  When  pre- 
pared in  this  way  it  tastes  very  much 
like  soft-shell  crabs. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXII.  February,  i&og  No.  255. 


The  Causes  of  Foul  Breath  in  Childhood 


The  chief  reasons  why  the  breath  of 
children  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
sweetness  and  the  pure  fragrance 
characteristic  of  healthy  infancy  are 
that  a  bad  breath  directly  affects,  in 
an  injurious  way,  its  unfortunate  pos- 
sessor, and  that  it  is  generally  indic- 
ative of  local  ailments  which,  if  un- 
relieved, will  themselves  work  harm  to 
the  entire  system. 

Bad  breath  injures  its  possessor  by 
poisoning  the  air  he  breathes,  and  by 
thus  polluting,  at  the  fountain-head, 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  full  and 
vigorous  health.  It  also  prejudicially 
affects  him.  especially  if  not  checked 
before  adolescence,  by  acting  as  a  bar- 
rier to  his  full  enjoyment  of  intimate 
social  intercourse.  Not  only  do  his 
young  friends  avoid  coming  into  close 
proximity  to  him,  but,  eventually  as- 
certaining the  cause  of  their  reluctance 
to  approach  him,  he  secludes  himself, 
if  of  a  sensitive  nature,  and  yet  mor- 
bidly broods  over  his  partial  isolation. 

Another  reason  in  favor  of  sweet 
breath  in  childhood  is  that  a  foul  one 
brings  discomfort  and  actual  physical 


harm  to  the  companions,  relatives  and 
attendants  of  the  affected  child. 

In  the  interest,  therefore,  both  of 
such  children  and  of  their  associates, 
it  is  fitting  that  the  attention  of  Baby- 
hood's readers  be  called  to  the  causes 
which  may  engender  foul  breath,  in 
order  that  these  may  be  removed, 
either  by  domestic  means  of  treatment, 
or,  failing  these,  by  the  efforts  of  the 
family  physician. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  malo- 
dorous breath  in  childhood,  as  well  as 
in  adult  life,  is,  doubtless,  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  functions.  When  all 
the  different  parts  of  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus are  working  naturally  and 
harmoniously,  their  successful  co-op- 
eration results  in  perfect  digestion 
and  absorption  of  the  food,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  discharge'  of  certain  poi- 
sonous gases  from  the  blood  through 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  De- 
composition of  the  food  is,  then,  held 
within  physiological  bounds  by  na- 
ture's antiseptic  fluids,  and  the  refuse 
matter,  not  available  for  purposes  of 
nutrition,  is  regularly  removed  from 
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the  body.  The  case  is  far  different 
when  the  delicate  machinery  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  is  deranged,  either  by 
febrile  states,  by  unsuitable  foods,  by 
overeating,  or  by  any  other  cause  of 
indigestion  and  of  constipation.  Not 
only  is  the  eliminative  or  depurative 
function  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  then  held  in.  abeyance,  the 
figurative  intestinal  clearing-house 
having  temporarily  suspended  busi- 
ness, but  the  foods  themselves,  not  be- 
ing acted  upon  with  sufficient  rapidity 
by  the  digestive  fluids  and  being  re- 
tained for  an  unnaturally  long  time  in 
the  bowel,  undergo  abnormal  fermen- 
tative changes.  The  products  of  these 
fermentations  irritate  the  delicate 
mucous  lining  of  the  digestive  tract, 
and,  passing  into  the  blood,  interfere 
with  the  natural  vital  processes  in  all 
the  tissues.  The  skin,  the  kidneys 
and  the  lungs,  through  which  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  refuse  matter  is  ordi- 
narily discharged  from  the  body,  now 
redouble  their  activity,  and  the  ex- 
pired air,  i.  e.,  the  breath,  is  laden  with 
badly  smelling,  volatile  principles. 
The  tongue,  being  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  stomach,  is  more  or  less 
thickly  coated  with  decomposing  epi- 
thelium, which  adds  to  the  fetor  of 
the  breath ;  and  the  throat,  being  of- 
ten irritated  by  the  eructation  of  foul 
gases  from  the  stomach,  adds  its  share 
of  decomposing  epithelium  to  aggra- 
vate the  existing  malodorous  charac- 
ter of  the  exhalations. 

Attention  is  often  called,  by  nurses 
and  attendants,  to  the  foul  breath  of 
children  who  are  suffering  from  in- 
testinal zvorms.  The  rationale  of  the 
production  of  this  fetor  is  probably 


the  same  as  that  just  given.  The  para- 
sites disturb  the  digestive  processes 
by  their  irritating  action  upon  the  in- 
testinal walls.  This  irritation  results 
in  drying  of  the  digestive  juices  (for 
the  first  effect  of  all  irritants  upon  a 
mucous  membrane  is  to  check  its  se- 
cretion), stagnation  of  the  intestinal 
contents  ensues,  and  again  the  breath, 
assuming  an  eliminative  function,  dis- 
charges foul  gases  from  the  blood. 

The  breath  of  children  suffering 
from  febrile  affections  is  often  of- 
fensive, possessing  a  characteristic, 
nauseating,  sweetish  odor.  In  this 
case,  again,  we  are  confronted  by  the 
failure  of  the  intestinal  eliminative 
functions.  In  addition  to  this  cause 
of  fetor  there  is,  however,  in  fevers, 
the  presence  of  large  amounts  of  ef- 
fete material  in  the  blood,  resulting 
from  the  abnormally  rapid  destructive 
changes  effected  in  the  tissues  by  the 
febrile  processes.  This  refuse  matter 
is  not  removed  with  sufficient  celerity 
by  the  bowels,  which  are,  as  a  rule, 
constipated  during  fevers,  by  the 
urine,  which  is  scanty,  or  by  the  per- 
spiration, which  is  nearly  suppressed, 
hence  the  only  remaining  avenue  of 
escape  for  the  poisonous  debris  is 
through  the  lungs.  The  remedies  for 
bad  breath  due  to  the  above-named 
causes  suggest  themselves,  and  may 
be  epitomized  in  three  words — diet, 
laxatives,  antipyretics. 

Whether  the  cause  of  the  offensive 
breath  be  found  in  irregularities  of  the 
digestive  organs  or  in  a  febrile  state, 
the  diet  should  consist  of  the  simplest 
and  the  most  easily  digested  foods. 
Constipation  should  be  overcome  by 
enemata  or  by  gentle  laxatives,  in  or- 
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der  that  all  decomposing  matter  be 
promptly  discharged  from  the  bowels 
and  that  the  eliminative  function  of 
these  organs  be  restored. 

Fevers  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
family  physician,  who  will  be  quali- 
fied to  adapt  his  antipyretic  remedies 
to  each  individual  case,  and  who  will 
relieve  parents  and  nurses  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  deciding  about  the 
cause,  the  nature  and  the  significance 
of  the  febrile  symptoms. 

Diseases  of  the  Throat  are  probably 
the  next  most  prolific  source  of  foul 
breath  in  childhood,  after  digestive 
disorders,  and  the  affections  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  bad  odor  are  tonsil- 
litis, diphtheria  and  follicular  pharyn- 
gitis. Follicular  tonsillitis  is  a  com- 
paratively superficial  inflammation  of 
the  tonsils,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  the  follicles,  or 
mucous  glands  of  the  tonsils,  are 
chiefly  affected.  This  variety  of  ton- 
sillitis is  often  loosely  designated  as 
"diphtheritic  sore  throat."  The  writ- 
er wishes,  however,  to  record  his  em- 
phatic disapproval  of  this  use  of  that 
term,  which  is  unscientific  and  mis- 
leading when  applied  to  this  disease. 
If  there  be  no  truly  diphtheritic  proc- 
ess in  the  throat,  it  is  as  unwise  as  it 
is  erroneous  to  use  the  expression  in 
question,  because  it  excites  unneces- 
sary apprehensions  and  conveys  the 
false  impression  that  the  disease  is,  in 
some  way,  related  to  diphtheria.  The 
expression  "diphtheritic  sore  throat" 
should,  therefore,  in  the  writer's 
opinion,  be  reserved  for  the  cases  in 
which  a  genuine  diphtheritic  mem- 
brane is  deposited  in  the  throat.  The 
mucus  is  secreted  with  such  rapidity 


and  becomes  so  thick  and  tenacious, 
in  follicular  tonsillitis,  that  it  gathers 
in  the  orifices  of  the  mucous  glands, 
presenting  the  familiar  white  spots  so 
characteristic  of  this  disease.  Being 
retained  in  the  follicles,  the  mucus  un- 
dergoes decomposition  and  produces 
a  putrescent  odor.  To  this  fetor  is 
superadded  that  which  is  due  to  the 
fever  generally  accompanying  follicu- 
lar tonsillitis,  and  that  originated  by 
the  decomposition  of  mucus  in  the 
mouth  and  pharynx. 

Suppurative  Tonsillitis,  familiarly 
known  as  Quinsy  Sore  Throat,  is  a 
more  severe  and,  fortunately,  a  rarer 
form  of  tonsillar  inflammation  than 
that  just  described.  Being  essentially 
an  abscess  of  the  tonsil,  it  causes  great 
pain,  by  forcibly  distending  the  tonsil- 
lar tissues,  by  causing  great  difficulty 
in  swallowing,  and  obstructing  the 
throat.  The  bad  odor  of  the  breath 
in  this  case  is  chiefly  due,  at  first,  to 
the  decomposition  of  mucus  in  the 
throat,  and  later,  to  the  offensive  pus 
discharged  from  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
scess. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Ton- 
sils, which  generally  follows  repeated 
attacks  of  acute  tonsillitis,  causes  of- 
fensive breath  in  the  same  way  as 
follicular  tonsillitis,  viz. :  by  the  de- 
composition of  mucus  in  the  over- 
grown follicles  of  the  gland. 

Diphtheria  of  the  Throat  causes  a 
peculiar  fetor  due  to  the  putrefaction 
of  the  false  membrane  which  is  the  es- 
sential anatomical  feature  of  the  dis- 
ease. This  membrane  is.  usually,  first 
observed  on  the  tonsils,  but  may  ap- 
pear first  on  any  part  of  the  faucial  or 
of  the  pharyngeal  mucous  membrane. 
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or  may  spread  from  the  tonsils  to  the 
neighboring  parts.  This  false  mem- 
brane, having  no  independent  source 
of  blood  supply,  and  being  prevented, 
by  the  intervening  inflammatory  prod- 
ucts, from  obtaining  nourishment 
from  the  underlying  tissues,  under- 
goes putrefaction,  as  must  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances  when  ex- 
posed to  air  in  the  presence  of  heat 
and  moisture. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness  in 
classification,  mention  may  here  be 
made  of  chronic  follicular  pharyngitis 
as  another  cause  of  foul  breath.  This 
disease  is.  however,  more  especially 
observed  in  adolescence  and  in  adult 
life,  being  familiarly  known  as 
"clergyman's  sore  throat."  The  ana- 
tomical condition  characteristic  of  this 
ailment  is  the  enlargement  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  back  wall  of  the 
throat.  The  overgrown  glands  se- 
crete an  excess  of  mucus,  which,  ad- 
hering to  the  orifices  of  the  glands, 
and  to  the  adjacent  mucous  mem- 
brane, impels  the  patient  to  cough  or 
"hawk,"  in  order  to  effect  its  expul- 
sion. Undergoing  a  cheesy  degenera- 
tive change,  this  mucus  emits  a  pe- 
culiar fetid  odor  that  is  communicated 
to  the  breath.  The  throat  diseases  to 
which  allusion  has  been  made  are  but 
little  amenable  to  domestic  treatment, 
and  should  be  subjected  to  radical 
curative  measures  at  the  hands  of  the 
family  medical  adviser. 

Next  to  digestive  disturbances  and 
diseases  of  the  throat,  affections  of  the 
nose  numerically  predominate  among 
the  causes  of  foul  breath  in  children. 
These  maladies  are,  however,  com- 
paratively rare  in  infancy  and  child- 


hood, being  chiefly  developed  in  adult 
life.  One  variety  of  nasal  disease 
must  be  made  an  exception  to  this 
rule,  viz. :  nasal  diphtheria.  This 
malady  is  generally  developed  secon- 
darily to  tonsillar  and  pharyngeal 
diphtheria.  Its  local  manifestation 
consists  in  the  deposition  of  a  false 
membrane  on  the  nasal  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  this  imparts  to  the  breath 
the  same  disgusting  fetor  which  ac- 
companies diphtheria  of  the  throat. 

•  Ozaena  is  the  technical  generic 
name  applied  to  all  those  affections  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  of 
the  underlying  cartilaginous  and  bony 
structures  which  produce  offensive 
discharges,  and  thus  taint  the  breath. 
In  the  milder  forms  of  ozaena  there 
may  be  no  ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  but  merely  an  acrid,  fetid 
discharge  which  excoriates  the  nos- 
trils  and  pollutes  the  expired  air.  In 
more  severe  forms  there  may  be  ul- 
ceration of  the  mucous  membrane  and 
decay  of  the  cartilaginous  and  bony 
framework  of  the  nose. 

A  putrid  discharge  may  also  ema- 
nate from  nasal  polypi  or  may  result 
from  the  irritation  of  foreign  bodies, 
such  as  beans  or  buttons,  inserted  by 
children  into  their  nasal  cavities.  In 
this  case,  the  one-sided  nature  of  the 
condition  causing  the  ozaena  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  discharge  comes 
from  only  one  nostril.  In  all  the 
above-named  cases  domestic  medica- 
tion is,  again,  unavailing,  and  the  ad- 
vice of  a  skilled  physician  should  be 
quickly  sought,  in  order  that  the  se- 
verity of  the  disease  may  be  mitigated, 
so  far  as  possible,  and  in  order  that 
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sound  tissues  may  be  preserved  in- 
tact. 

Certain  unnatural  conditions,  and 
certain  diseases  of  the  mouth,  cause 
foul  breath  in  childhood.  Neglect  of 
cleanliness  may  result  in  the  accumu- 
lation of  food  and  of  mucus  in  the 
mouth,  and  decomposition  of  these 
matters  furnishes  the  bad  odor.  If 
the  neglect  of  cleanliness  be  very  fla- 
grant, the  mucous  membrane  may  be- 
come inflamed,  the  tongue  coated  and 
the  gums  swollen  and  bleeding.  The 
character  of  the  saliva  is  changed,  and 
it  is  secreted  in  unnatural  abundance, 
while  in  graver  cases  little  ulcers  may 
form  on  the  gums  and  on  other  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Infants  often  suffer  from  thrush. 
familiarly  called  sprue,  and  this  dis- 
ease sometimes  occurs  after  infancy. 
The  beginning  of  thrush  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  simple  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  which,  indeed,  often  furnishes 
the  predisposing  cause  of  the  disease, 
while  the  exciting  cause  is  a  micro- 
scopic vegetable  growth  known  as  the 
oidium  albicans.  The  first  distinctive 
anatomical  feature  of  thrush  is  the 
appearance  of  small  transparent  points 
upon  the  already  inflamed  mucous 
membrane.  These  spots  may  remain 
separate,  but  they  usually  coalesce,  be- 
ing at  first  very  white,  and  later  of  a 
yellow  color.  They  may  be  easily  de- 
tached, but  rapidly  re-form.  Simple 
inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  sprue 
ordinarily  yield  promptly  to  strict 
cleanliness,  the  careful  regulation  of 
the  diet,  and  to  mild  antiseptic  washes 
applied  after  each  nursing  or  feeding. 
The  writer  prefers  to  use  a  solution 


composed  of  borax,  one  drachm ;  gly- 
cerine, two  drachms,  and  water,  six 
drachms.  This  may  be  freely  applied 
with  a  soft  rag  or  a  camels'  hair  brush, 
and  it  will  do  no  harm  if  some  of  the 
liquid  is  swallowed. 

Bad  breath  is  further  caused  by 
follicular  inflammation  of  the  mouth. 
This  affection  corresponds  anatom- 
ically to  follicular  tonsillitis  and 
pharyngitis,  and  it  causes  an  offensive 
breath  in  the  same  way  as  those  dis- 
orders. It  is  recognized  by  the  ap- 
pearance, at  points  corresponding  to 
the  mucous  follicles,  on  the  lips,  the 
cheeks,  the  tongue,  the  gums  or  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  of  little  hard  red 
prominences  which  enlarge,  turn  into 
small  blisters  and  ulcerate,  leaving  a 
raw  surface.  The  ulcers  usually  re- 
main separate,  but  may  run  together, 
forming  larger  ulcers  of  varying 
shapes.  This  form  of  inflammation 
often  subsides  spontaneously  in  a  few 
days,  under  the  use  of  the  borax  solu- 
tion already  mentioned,  or,  if  pro- 
tracted, is  easily  controlled  by  the  phy- 
sician's stronger  antiseptics  and  as- 
tringents. 

There  is  a  form  of  inflammation  of 
the  mouth  happily  not  often  seen  in 
this  country,  and  then  almost  exclu- 
sively in  very  feeble  children  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
This  disease  is  known  as  cancrum  or 
gangrene  of  the  mouth,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  death  and  decomposi- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  buccal  mucous 
membrane  and  of  the  underlying  struc- 
tures. The  fetor,  of  course,  comes 
from  the  dead  tissue. 

In  former  days  fetid  breath  from 
inflammation  of  the  gums  due  to  the 
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excessive  use  of  mercurials  was  com- 
mon, but  it  is  very  rare  at  the  present 
time,  and  need  never  occur  if  due  care 
is  exercised  in  regulating  the  dosage 
of  mercurial  preparations. 

Limitations  of  space  leave  the  writ- 
er only  the  opportunity  of  mentioning, 
as  additional  causes  of  foul  breath,  de- 
cay of  the  teeth  and  of  food  particles 
retained  and  decomposing  in  hollow 
teeth  or  interdental  spaces.  He  can- 
not, however,  too  strongly  insist  upon 
the  necessity  of  carefully  cleaning  the 
teeth,  each  day,  not  only  in  order  to 
keep  the  breath  sweet,  but  in  order  to 
prevent  decay  from  attacking  the 
teeth  themselves.  When  actual  caries 
of  the  teeth  has  set  in,  the  services  of 
the  dentist  must  be  called  into  requisi- 
tion. The  other  causes  of  foul  breath 
are  of  much  less  importance,  in  early 
life,  than  those  already  described.  For 
the  sake  of  giving  a  slightly  wider 
view  of  the  subject,  the  writer  will, 
however,  briefly  mention  some  of 
them. 


Foul  breath  is  sometimes  caused  by 
the  use  of  preparations  of  bismuth. 
The  odor  imparted  to  the  breath  by 
these  preparations  is  almost  exactly 
like  that  of  garlic,  and  it  persists  for 
hours  or  days  after  the  remedy  has 
been  discontinued.  This  odor  is  at- 
tributed, by  some  observers,  to  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  cad- 
mium in  the  bismuth  preparations. 
Xo  harm  seems,  thus  far,  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  use  of  bismuth  con- 
taining this  impurity.  Sulphurous 
and  arsenical  preparations  may  cause 
a  similar  fetid  breath,  which  disap- 
pears, rather  promptly,  when  the 
medicine  is  suspended. 

Tuberculous  and  other  ulcerative 
processes  in  the  larynx,  the  organ  of 
the  voice,  may  cause  bad  breath,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  tuberculosis  of  the 
lungs  when  it  has  advanced  to  the  for- 
mation of  cavities. 

There  are,  finally,  some  cases  of 
obstinate  bad  breath  for  which  no 
sufficient  cause  can  be  discovered. 


The   Size   and  Weight   of   Infants  and 

Children 


"The  average  weight  of  the  new-born 
infant  is  about  seven  pounds.  This  average 
is  liable  to  great  variations;  yet  most  of  the 
stories  of  remarkable  babies  are  exaggera- 
tions. Twelve  pounds  is  a  very  great  and 
unusual  weight  at  birth.  In  over  4,000 
births  at  the  Paris  Maternite  there  was 
only  one  case  weighing  13H  pounds." 

It  would  be  well  if  the  proud  par- 
ents of  the  conventional  '"twelve- 
pounders"  ("weighed  by  the  nurse  or 
doctor,"  as  we  are  always  assured) 
Avould  ponder  over  this  quotation  from 


a  very  well-known  medical  treatise. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  many  miscon- 
ceptions which  are  prevalent  concern- 
ing the  weight  of  infants  and  children. 
Just  such  errors  make  mothers  un- 
happy :  they  think  that  the  baby  is  not 
thriving  as  it  ought;  something  must 
be  done  ;  the'food  is  changed ;  various 
family  remedies  are  resorted  to — of 
course,  all  to  no  avail,  except,  perhaps, 
to  make  the  child  really  ill. 

Actual    standards,   by    which  the 
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w  eight  and  size  of  an  infant  at  a  given 
age  may  be  determined,  do  not  exist. 
We  can  only  utilize  averages  obtained 
by  examining  large  numbers  of  chil- 
dren at  different  ages.  These  figures, 
however,  must  be  used  with  judgment. 
All  children  are  not  alike;  they  differ 
among  themselves  just  as  do  all  the 
members  of  the  various  species  about 
us.  The  influence  of  climate,  race 
and  heredity  must  not  be  forgotten. 
Furthermore,  what  is  a  trifling  gain 
or  loss  to  one  child  may  be  very  sig- 
nificant in  another.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  a  large  size  or  a 
heavy  weight  is  not  necessarily  a  sign 
of  good  health.  The  tall,  slender  child 
who  is  growing  too  fast,  and  the  fat, 
chubby  babies  with  rickets,  are  cases 
in  point.  The  size  and  weight  must 
correspond  ;  we  must  also  note  all  the 
functions  of  the  body — the  circulation, 
the  complexion,  the  digestive  system, 
the  activity,  etc. :  all  these  factors 
must  be  considered  in  judging  a 
child's  condition,  and  one  or  two  must 
not  alone  be  utilized,  however  im- 
portant they  may  be. 

Normal  Rate  of  Growth. 

Bearing  these  few  points  in  mind, 
let  us  see  what  are  the  differences  in 
the  size  and  weight  of  children  from 
infancy  to  puberty.  New-born  in- 
fants average  about  seven  pounds  in 
weight  and  twenty  inches  in  length. 
Boys  are  a  trifle  larger  and  heavier 
than  girls.  During  the  first  week 
Baby  is  having  a  hard  time ;  it  must 
learn  to  keep  house  for  itself ;  it  must 
breathe  for  itself,  keep  up  its  bodily 
temperature,  and  must  learn  to  as- 
similate its  new  diet.    Need  we  then 


wonder  that  in  the  first  four  days  a 
baby  loses  about  six  per  cent,  of  its 
weight?  But  by  the  end  of  the  week 
this  loss  is  almost  made  up,  and  now 
the  gain  is  very  marked,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth  month  the  weight  at 
birth  is  doubled  ;  after  that,  by  gaining 
one  pound  per  month,  this  original 
figure  is  trebled  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year. 

The  increase  in  length  is  not  so 
marked ;  the  infant  is  always  carried 
in  a  more  or  less  bent  attitude ;  thus 
the  full  length  is  not  apparent  till  the 
child  begins  to  walk.  During  the  first 
year  about  eight  inches  are  added,  so 
that  the  stature  is  twenty-eight  inches. 

During  the  second  year  a  healthy 
child  ought  to  gain  about  four  and 
one-half  pounds  ;  in  length,  the  same 
number  of  inches.  The  next  year 
four  pounds  and  four  inches  are  re- 
spectively added.  During  each  of  the 
next  six  years  the  child  ought  to  gain 
about  four  pounds,  and  two  to  three 
inches.  After  the  tenth  year  the  rate 
is  increased ;  and  now  the  difference 
between  boys  and  girls  becomes 
marked,  but  the  consideration  of  these 
lies  beyond  our  province. 

Growth  Is  Not  Uniform 

even  in  health ;  like  plants,  children 
appear  to  grow  more  in  spring  and 
summer  than  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  More  is  gained  during  some 
months  than  in  others  ;  thus,  the  great- 
est gain  in  the  first  year  is  during  the 
second  and  fourth  months.  It  is 
somewhat  retarded  by  teething  and 
weaning.  Besides  being  disturbed  by 
intercurrent  diseases,  especially  of  the 
digestive  system,  a  marked  difference 
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is  manifested  under  various  methods 
of  feeding. 

All  parts  of  the  body  do  not  grow 
alike.  In  the  infant  the  head  and  up- 
per extremities  are  much  larger  pro- 
portionately than  they  are  later  on  in 
life ;  the  lower  extremities  predomi- 
nate over  the  upper  after  about  the 
thirteenth  year.  The  large  size  of  the 
infantile  head  is  due  to  the  great  size 
of  the  brain ;  it  is  nature's  device  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  early  closing 
of  the  fontanelles. 

Even  the  various  tissues  present 
great  variations  in  the  rate  of  growth, 
so  that  the  proportions  which  exist  in 
children  are  often  reversed  in  adults. 
Thus  the  brain  constitutes  14  per  cent, 
of  the  total  weight  in  infants,  but  only 
2  per  cent,  in  adults.  On  the  other 
hand  the  muscles  grow  from  23  per 
cent,  in  infants  till  they  are  43  per 
cent,  in  adults.  The  liver,  kidneys, 
heart  and  a  few  other  organs  all  suffer 
a  loss,  while  the  digestive  tract,  lungs 
and  bones  remain  about  the  same  in 
young  and  old  people. 

The  rate  of  growth  may  be  marked- 
ly influenced  by  diseases.  The  effect 
of  acute  maladies  is  well  known,  but 
the  effect  of  chronic  diseases  may  be 


so  slow  that  it  is  apparent  only  on 
careful  weighing.  The  onset  of  cer- 
tain chronic  diseases,  like  tuberculosis, 
is  sometimes  heralded  by  a  gradual 
loss  of  weight  without  any  apparent 
cause. 

Systematic  Weighing, 

then,  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  in  the  early  periods  of  life ; 
it  is  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  much 
valuable  information.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  weigh  infants  and  young  chil- 
dren every  fortnight,  provided  we  can 
overcome  the  superstition  which  often 
prevails  against  weighing  infants. 
The  weight  should  be  noted  in  a  book. 
The  slot  weighing-machines  which 
adorn  so  many  of  our  street  corners 
are  well  adapted  for  this  purpose,  pro- 
vided clothing  of  nearly  the  same 
weight  be  worn  on  such  occasions. 

But  we  would  repeat  the  warning 
not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
weight  alone ;  a  stand-still  for  several 
weeks,  provided  there  is  a  correspond- 
ing excessive  growth  later  on,  has  no 
significance.  Even  in  health  our 
bodies  are  continually  changing  ;  there 
are  ups  and  downs,  which  may  be  oc- 
casionally exaggerated. 


The    Uvula,    and    Its    Derangements  in 

Children 


As  you  look  into  the  throat  of  a 
child,  you  see  falling  between  the  ton- 
sils a  little  finger-like  projection  hang- 
ing: from  a  movable  curtain  above.  The 


soft  and  quivering  curtain  forming 
the  back  part  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
is  the  soft  palate:  and  the  projection 
below,  rising  and  falling  with  respira- 
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tion  or  the  voice,  is  the  uvula  (from 
uva,  a  grape).  The  soft  palate  forms 
an  incomplete  partition  between  the 
mouth  and  the  pharynx  or  throat.  It 
consists  of  a  fold  of  mucous  mem- 
brane inclosing  muscular  fibers, 
fibrous  tissue,  blood  vessels,  nerves  and 
mucous  glands.  The  uvula  also  is 
covered  with  mucous  membrane,  and 
has  two  small  cylindrical  muscles  run- 
ning side  by  side  in  its  long  axis, 
whose  action  is  to  draw  up,  shorten 
and  thicken  the  organ.  The  bounda- 
ries of  the  opening  into  the  throat  are 
completed  by  the  tonsils  on  either  side 
of  the  tongue  below. 

Act  of  Swallowing. 
When  the  mouthful  of  food  is  ready 
to  be  passed  on  into  the  pharynx  or 
throat,  it  is  pressed  through  the  open- 
ing by  the  rising  of  the  tongue,  the 
pressing  of  the  tonsils  inward  and  the 
drawing  downward  of  the  soft  palate, 
while  the  uvula  is  pushed  upward. 

Act  of  Making  Sounds. 

In  singing  and  in  speech  the  soft 
palate  and  uvula  are  contracted  or  re- 
laxed in  association  with  the  action  of 
the  vocal  chords,  according  as  the 
sound  to  be  made  demands  the  reso- 
nant cavities  of  the  throat  and  mouth 
to  be  narrowed  or  widened. 

In  singing,  the  soft  palate  becomes 
contracted  and  tense  during  the  pro- 
duction of  the  higher  notes ;  but  the 
contraction  is  the  same  for  a  note  of 
given  height,  whether  it  be  falsetto  or 
not.  The  action  of  the  muscles  is  an 
associated  one  with  the  action  of  the 
vocal  chords.  The  increased  tension 
of  the  soft  palate  in  the  production 
of  the  higher  notes  probably 
strengthens  the  resonance.    This  res- 


onance is  essential  to  the  production 
of  the  natural  human  voice.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  in  the  forma- 
tion of  low  notes,  the  soft  palate  is 
fixed  by  its  muscular  fibers,  so  that  the 
column  of  air  reverberates  both 
through  the  nose  and  pharynx  and 
through  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  But 
as  the  notes  ascend,  the  contraction  of 
the  soft  palate  increases  and  narrows 
more  and  more  the  entrance  to  the 
nasal  cavities.  At  the  same  time  the 
resonant  cavity  of  the  mouth  and 
pharynx  are  made  smaller,  but  are 
freely  continuous  to  the  column  of  air 
forced  out  of  the  larynx.  Simultane- 
ously with  this  action  the  tongue,  a 
very  important  organ  to  singers,  par- 
ticularly in  the  production  of  high 
notes,  is  drawn  back  into  the  mouth. 
In  these  changes  in  the  pharynx  de- 
manded for  the  production  of  differ- 
ent notes,  the  uvula  acts  with  the  soft 
palate  and  assists  in  the  closure  of  the 
different  openings,  somewhat  as  a 
"shut-off"  valve.  When  the  voice 
passes  into  what  is  called  the  head- 
voice,  the  soft  palate  is  drawn  forward 
instead  of  backward,  the  uvula  being 
drawn  forcibly  up,  and  the  resonance 
takes  place  chiefly  in  the  naso-pharynx> 
rather  than  through  the  mouth. 

In  the  Speaking  Voice  and  in  Respiration. 

In  speech  and  respiration  the  actions 
of  the  soft  palate  and  uvula  are  less 
pronounced,  but  they  have  regular 
movements  associated  with  the  action 
of  the  vocal  chords.  The  tension,  con- 
sistency and  flexibility,  as  well  as  the 
integrity,  of  the  partition  between 
nose,  pharynx  and  mouth,  are  impor- 
tant to  the  proper  production  of  speech 
and  respiration. 
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From  what  has  been  said  it  may  be 
inferred  that  in  the  uvula  deviations 
from  the  normal,  in  respect  to  size, 
flexibility,  contractility  or  unison  of 
movement  with  the  vocal  chords, 
would  show  some  alterations  in  the 
singing  and  the  speaking  voice  and  in 
respiration.  Inflammations  may  be 
caused  by  cold  or  by  irritants  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth.  The 
inflammations  may  be  limited  to  the 
uvula,  or  may  involve  surrounding 
structures ;  they  may  also  belong  ex- 
clusively to  this  organ  or  they  may 
be  symptomatic  of  measles,  scarlet 
fever  or  diphtheria  whose  first  signs 
appear  upon  the  uvula  and  soft  palate. 
If  an  acute  catarrhal  inflammation  be 
repeated  or  prolonged  the  chronic  con- 
dition supervenes  which  is  associated 
with  structural  changes.  The  ordi- 
nary result  is  enlargement  and  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uvula  which  involve  lessen- 
ing or  loss  of  contractility  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  organ. 

Symptoms. 

This  condition  gives  rise  to  well- 
marked  symptoms.  There  is  the  sense 
of  a  foreign  body  in  the  throat  which 
the  patient  is  continually  trying  to 
swallow ;  there  is  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  the  act  of  swallowing  solids, 
and  attacks  of  suffocation,  as  well  as 


laryngismus  or  false  croup,  at  night 
may  occur.  Disturbances  of  speech 
and  of  the  singing  voice  may  occur 
with  this  elongation  and  thickening, 
but  are  not  so  marked  as  when  the 
paralysis  occurs  which  is  most  often 
seen  as  a  sequel  to  diphtheria.  If  the 
function  of  the  uvula  as  a  "shut-off 
valve"  (acting  with  the  soft  palate), 
as  well  as  a  vibrating  structure,  be 
interfered  with,  the  voice  assumes  a 
duller,  heavier  character,  and  a  nasal 
sound  is  given  in  the  pronunciation  of 
all  the  consonants.  Should  the  uvula 
become  perforated,  a  nasal  tone  also 
results,  but  with  a  difference  from  the 
nasal  tone  of  the  paralyzed  uvula. 

Need  of  Caution  in  the  Presence  of  Certain 
Changes  in  the  Voice. 

Attention  of  mothers  should  then  be 
attracted  by  any  dull,  nasal  or  heavy 
tone  of  voice  in  a  child  not  previously 
so  affected ;  and  also  to  the  interfer- 
ence with  swallowing,  and  attacks  as 
if  of  suffocation.  An  inspection  of 
the  throat  should  follow,  facility  in 
holding  down  the  tongue  with  a  spoon 
being  soon  acquired.  If  the  uvula  is 
swelled  or  too  long  (resting  on  the 
tongue),  or  deviates  to  one  side 
(paralysis),  the  attention  of  a  physi- 
cian should  be  called  to  the  condition 
at  once,  that  appropriate  measures 
may  be  promptly  used  for  its  relief. 
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Nursery  Problems 


Mitigating  the  Pains  of  Child-Birth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  what  you 
have  had  to  say  on  the  subject  of  a  fruit 
diet  and  painless  parturition.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  important  one  to  all  mothers. 
As  you  have  already  mentioned  the  subject, 
will  you  kindly  give  me  space  for  one 
query?  Near  the  beginning  of  the  "Pro- 
fessor at  the  Breakfast-Table"  Dr.  Holmes, 
speaking  of  the  coining  of  new  words,  says : 

"When,  by  God's  permission,  we  abro- 
gated the  primal  curse  of  maternity,  we 
had  to  make  a  word  or  two." 

Now,  did  he  here  mean  to  say  that  mod- 
ern science,  in  discovering  a  painless  kind 
of  delivery,  had  to  coin  a  few  new  words? 
I  take  that  to  be  his  meaning,  but  confess 
myself  in  ignorance  of  the  discovery  to 
which  the  reference  is  made.  Possibly  you 
may  reply  simply  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  blun- 
dered. But  what  I  am  intensely  interested 
in  finding  out,  if  I  can,  is  whether  modern  ■ 
science  knows  of  any  such  thing  as  a  safe 
and  painless  delivery.  I  have  heard  it 
hinted  that  the  physicians  in  attendance 
upon  Queen  Victoria  in  her  various  con- 
finements used  measures  which  practically 
did  away  with  her  sufferings.  Do  you 
know  if  this  rumor  be  even  founded  upon 
fact?  I  shall  be  profoundly  grateful  if  you 
can  find  room  for  a  few  words  on  this  sub- 
ject. A  Mother. 

Probably  Dr.  Holmes  referred  to 
the  then  recent  discovery  of  anes- 
thesia, and  which  had  been  for  about 
ten  years  applied  to  child-birth.  He 
was  not  speaking  with  scientific  ac- 
curacy, but  the  sufferings  of  child- 
birth have  been  immensely  mitigated 
by  the  proper  use  of  anaesthetics.  All 
the  pains  of  labor  cannot  be  wisely 
done  away  with,  but  the  severe  ones 
may  be,  or  can  at  least  be  lessened, 
and  in  the  graver  cases  of  midwifery 
anaesthesia  plays  the  same  role  as  in 
surgery.    Their  use  is  now  very  gen- 


eral, and  in  the  hands  of  a  judicious 
physician,  who  will  determine  when 
and  when  not  they  shall  be  used,  they 
are  entirely  safe.  There  is  no  more  a 
royal  road  to  child-birth  than  to  learn- 
in.  In  the  palace  the  resources  of 
medicine  are  not  greater  than  in  a 
well-appointed  hospital.  Indeed,  we 
have  heard  medical  men,  familiar  with 
hospitals,  when  ill,  ask  their  brethren 
in  attendance  not  to  be  timid  because 
of  the  patient's  profession,  but  to  do 
as  well  by  them  "as  if  they  were  hos- 
pital patients." 


Extreme  Day  Wakefulness — Importance  of 
Rest  and  Quiet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  eight  months  old,  goes  to  bed 
at  seven  p.m.,  and  sleeps  fairly  well  until  six 
a.m.,  taking  her  bottle  once  through  the 
night  between  twelve  and  one.  In  the  day 
she  either  cannot  or  will  not  sleep  at  all. 
I  feel  it  a  great  waste  of  valuable  time  to 
spend  from  one  to  two  hours  in  an  effort 
to  produce  about  fifteen  minutes  of  sleep. 
Is  it  best  to  make  this  effort,  or  would  it 
be  wiser  to  allow  her  to  follow  her  own 
bent  of  wakefulness  through  the  day?  She 
is  an  exceedingly  nervous  and  alert  child, 
becomes  very  weary  of  noise  or  excitement, 
from  which  I  try  to  protect  her,  and  seems 
to  absolutely  suffer  at  times  for  the  sleep 
which  she  cannot  take.  She  has  a  bath 
every  morning  at  eight,  after  which  she  is 
laid  in  the  darkened  room  with  her  bottle. 
This  is  done  systematically  and  regularly 
with  everything  apparently  conducive  to 
sleep,  but  still  she  does  not  sleep.  I  have 
tried  waiting  until  ten  or  eleven  a.m.  before 
putting  her  to  bed,  but  with  no  better  re- 
sult. If  she  does  not  sleep  immediately 
after  her  bath  (which  she  does  on  rare 
occasions)  we  may  look  for  no  nap  at  all 
during  the  day.  E.  C. 

We  think  it  is  not  "a  waste  of  valu- 
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able  time"  to  try  to  get  the  child  to 
sleep,  because  we  hold  that  the  quiet 
is  very  valuable  to  her,  even  if  she  can- 
not reach  the  sleeping  point.  Besides, 
even  fifteen  minutes  of  sleep  is  a  great 
restorer.  Ask  any  jaded  physician  if 
it  is  not.  We  once  knew  an  eminent 
physician,  whose  work  was  beyond  his 
strength,  who  enforced  the  rule  in  his 
house  that  in  the  afternoon  when  he 
took  his  fifteen  minutes  of  sleep  he 
should  not  be  disturbed  on  any  pre- 
text whatever.  For  children,  particu- 
larly of  the  nervous  type,  we  recom- 
mend a  period  of  quiet,  even  if  sleep 
is  impossible.  The  quiet  of  body,  the 
partial  stilling  of  mental  activity,  are 
far  better  than  nothing. 


Night  Clothing— Bread  Crusts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  Babyhood  kindly  answer  the  follow- 
ing questions? 

(1)  How  should  I  dress  my  boy  at  night 
during  the  winter?  He  was  one  year 
old  in  October  and  is  very  active.  Do 
you  think  a  long  flannel  shirt  and  muslin 
gown  preferable  to  a  flannel  night-gown 
with  a  drawing-string  at  the  bottom? 

(2)  My  baby  seems  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
a  crust  of  bread,  which  he  swallows  after 
chewing  with  his  four  teeth.  Does  Baby- 
hood approve  of  crusts? 

A  Philadelphia  Subscriber. 

( 1 )  Our  preference  is  for  a  flannel 
night-gown  closed  at  the  bottom  by 
buttons.  The  bottom  should  be  wide. 
Sometimes  an  additional  shirt  is  de- 
sirable if  there  is  a  tendency  to  cough, 
"but  usually  we  like  as  even  a  cover  as 
practicable.  Napkins,  of  course,  must 
be  used. 

(2)  Crusts  (not  crumbs)  may  be 
usually  given  to  a  child  who  has 
learned    to    chew    pretty    well.  Of 


course,  with  only  four  teeth — incisors 
— the  chewing  is  not  very  efficient;  it 
is  really  done  by  the  gums,  the  crust 
being  softened  by  saliva. 


Alderney  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  little  girl  is  nearly  nine  months  old, 
and  I  have  been  nursing  her  until  two 
weeks  ago,  when  the  doctor  said  I  must 
commence  feeding  her,  as  I  was  getting 
run  down.  We  are  getting  our  milk  from 
an  Alderney  cow,  and  I've  heard  that  it 
was  too  rich  for  babies,  so  I  take  all  the 
cream  off  and  give  her  two  parts  milk  and 
one  part  water ;  others  tell  me  it  will  not 
nourish  the  child  unless  I  give  her  the 
cream,  but  the  cream  is  so  thick  I  am 
afraid  to  give  it.  Will  you  please  let  me 
know  what  you  think?  The  child  seems 
perfectly  well  and  weighs  twenty  pounds. 
I  have  just  seen  a  case  of  marasmus  where 
they  used  Alderney  milk  and  cream,  but 
that  was  an  infant,  and  the  milk  may  not 
have  been  properly  diluted.  By  letting  me 
know  if  I  shall  keep  on  with  thin  milk  or 
get  plain  cow's  milk,  you  will  oblige 

A  New  Subscriber. 

The  cream  should  be  left  in  the 
milk,  stirring  the  whole  together  be- 
fore using.  You  may  have  noticed 
frequent  suggestions  in  Babyhood  that 
the  top  milk  of  ordinary  milk  be  used 
(to  increase  the  relative  proportion  of 
cream)  properly  diluted.  Alderney 
milk  of  good  quality  can  be  used  as 
it  stands,  increasing  the  water  if  the 
mixture  seems  too  strong.  Average 
breast-milk  is  richer  in  cream  than 
average  cow's  milk,  while  it  is  much 
less  rich  in  casein.  It  is  to  correct 
this  difference  that  we  often  dilute 
milk,  to  get  rid  of  the  undue  propor- 
tion of  casein,  and  then  add  cream  to 
bring  up  the  proportion  of  fat  again. 
The  "top-milk"  plan  above  mentioned 
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accomplishes  the  same  thing;  but,  as 
already  said,  the  Alderney  milk  is 
usually  rich  enough  in  cream.  The 
objection  often  made  by  physicians  to 
Alderney  milk  is  not  that  it  has  too 
much  butter,  but  that  this  breed  of 
cattle  is  less  sturdy  than  some  others, 
more  liable  to  illness,  and,  above  all, 
more  susceptible  to  tuberculosis. 


Mild  Form  of  Rickets— The  Use  of  Cod- 
Liver  Oil. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  who  is  now  fifteen  months  old, 
was  perfectly  well  until  last  September, 
when  he  began  losing  flesh,  grew  blue 
around  his  mouth,  and  dark  circles  came 
under  his  eyes.  I  took  little  notice  of  the 
change,  as  I  thought  it  was  caused  by 
teeth.  But  in  October  he  suddenly  lost 
strength,  grew  pale  and  languid,  and  was 
very  restless  at  night.  I  then  consulted 
my  physician,  who  said  Baby  was  run 
down,  had  not  had  sufficient  nourishment, 
and  must  be  weaned  at  once.  Of  course 
I  obeyed  orders ;  fed  Baby  an  artificial  food 
and  milk,  and  gave  him  a  tonic  prepared 
by  the  physician,  and  cod-liver  oil.  My 
baby  soon  began  to  improve,  but  continued 
pale ;  and  although  he  gained  flesh,  it  was 
not  as  firm  as  before  his  sickness.  When 
I  tell  you  he  did  not  cut  his  first  teeth 
until  he  was  nine  months  old,  and  now  has 
only  five,  I  think  you  will  say  he  has 
rickets.  I  have  thought  so,  he  had  so 
many  of  the  symptoms.  His  legs  are 
slightly  bowed,  and  during  his  sickness  his 
pillow  was  wet  when  he  awoke.  He  still 
takes  the  emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil,  and 
every  two  or  three  weeks  I  have  to  go  to 
the  doctor  for  medicine,  as  Baby's  bowels 
are  out  of  order.  He  becomes  constipated, 
or  his  bowels  are  very  loose;  is  feverish, 
and  has  a  rash  on  his  chest  and  arms,  and 
the  stools  are  very  light  in  color.  My  phy- 
sician ridicules  the  idea  of  rickets,  and  says 
the  backward  teething  is  nothing  unusual, 
and  the  trouble  is  indigestion ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  right  to  dose  a  baby  so  much. 
What  is  your  opinion,  and  what  diet  would 


you  advise?  I  feed  Baby  every  four  hours 
through  the  day.  He  has  beef-tea  twice 
a  week,  sometimes  a  little  rice,  oatmeal, 
crust  of  bread  or  milk-toast,  and  always  a 
large  cup  of  milk,  which  is  the  only  thing 
he  really  likes.  I  have  thought  of  late 
that  the  milk  might  agree  better  if  it  were 
slightly  diluted.  Baby  takes  a  nap  of  three 
or  four  hours  during  the  day,  and  sleeps 
all  night  without  waking,  except  when  the 
frequent  digestive  trouble  occurs.  Ought 
he  to  eat  crackers  or  potatoes?  C. 

You  are  right ;  the  baby  doubtless 
has  mild  rickets.  The  doctor  is  right 
in  saying  that  late  teething  is  not  rare 
and  that  the  baby  has  indigestion,  but 
they  are  both  symptoms  of  rickets,  a 
very  common  ailment,  although,  as  we 
have  often  said,  not  usually  recognized 
as  such  unless  the  bony  symptoms  are 
well  marked.  Fortunately  your  phy- 
sician's treatment  is  good,  even  if  he 
will  not  recognize  the  evil  by  name. 
Do  not  be  over-anxious  about  dosing. 
Cod  liver  oil  is  rather  a  food  than  a 
medicine ;  tonics  help  Baby  better  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  food,  and  with 
the  condition  you  describe  it  is  hard  to 
keep  the  bowels  right  without  pretty 
frequent  resort  to  medicines.  A  child 
at  fifteen  months  who  has  but  five 
teeth  can  get  little  good,  and  may  get 
much  harm,  from  rice  or  milk-toast ; 
potatoes  we  should  entirely  forbid. 
The  oatmeal,  if  in  form  of  gruel  with 
his  milk,  would  probably  be  beneficial, 
and  the  crust  of  bread  may  be  allowed  ; 
we  should  prefer  it  to  the  cracker. 
The  squeezed  juice  of  underdone  beef 
is  much  better  than  beef-tea. 


The  Causes  of  Restlessness  at  Night. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  been  reading  Babyhood  for  over 
a  year,  and  never  yet  have  ventured  to  ap- 
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peal  to  it  for  advice.  Now,  however,  em- 
boldened by  the  example  of  others,  I  am 
about  to  do  so.  My  little  boy,  aged  not 
quite  four  years,  is  very  well  apparently  in 
every  way,  but  he  has  a  habit  of  tossing 
about  in  his  sleep  almost  all  night,  except 
during  the  first  part  of  the  night.  I  sup- 
pose I  have  to  cover  him  twenty  times. 
Do  you  suppose  this  is  caused  by  indiges- 
tion, and  if  not,  how  can  I  remedy  it?  Is 
the  following  dietary  a  judicious  one  for 
a  child  of  my  boy's  age? 

Breakfast  at  8  A.  m.  of  some  cereal  and 
milk. 

At  10  a.m.  beef-juice  from  lb.  of  meat, 
and  a  crust  of  bread. 

Dinner  at  i  p.m.  of  mutton  broth  and 
bread ;  chop  and  baked  potato,  or  mutton, 
steak  or  chicken ;  baked  apple  or  a  peach 
cut  up  with  sugar. 

Tea  at  5  p.m.,  milk-toast,  or  bread  and 
butter  and  milk. 

This  diet  seems  to  agree  perfectly,  but 
I  cannot  see  what  makes  him  toss  so  at 
night.  He  goes  to  bed  at  7  p.m.  and  sleeps 
until  7  A,  M.j  being  taken  up  twice  during 
that  time  to  make  water.  He  is  out-of- 
doors  almost  all  day,  and  never  has  any 
■candy,  or  anything  between  his  meals. 

L.  R. 

The  dietary  detailed  seems  to  be  en- 
tirely proper,  and  it  is  not  probable 
that  the  restlessness  is  due  to  any  ar- 
ticle of  food.  The  causes  of  restless- 
ness in  sleep  are  many,  and  in  some 
children  they  are  never  discovered, 
and  disappear  with  the  lapse  of  time. 
But,  as  is  well  known,  it  often  exists 
through  life.  In  such  cases  much 
must  be  set  down  to  individual  pe- 
culiarity. Among  the  recognizable 
causes  are  immediate  indigestion,  due 
to  some  improper  article  of  food ;  re- 
moter indigestion,  such  as  arises  from 
the  inability  of  some  persons  to  prop- 
erly dispose  of  food  ordinarily  proper 
— for  instance,  starchy  foods,  sugar, 
etc. :    flatulence,    distended  bladder, 


seat-worms,  and  in  fact  any  slight  af- 
fection which  may  give  a  trifling  dis- 
comfort which,  while  not  enough  to 
disturb  the  first  heavy  sleep  of  the 
night,  makes  itself  felt  after  the  body 
is  partly  rested.  We  ought  to  men- 
tion the  peculiar  restlessness  of  rickety 
children,  who  resent  warm  covering 
and  toss  about,  and  usually  have  per- 
spiring heads  at  night.  Many  of 
these  causes  you  seem  to  have  thought 
of ;  the  others  suggested  may  put  you 
upon  the  track  of  that  which  is  active 
in  your  child's  case. 


Poor    Nutrition— Bad    Breath— Dry  Night 
Cough. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  girl  is  just  five  years  old,  has 
always  been  quite  well,  but  looks  poor;  is 
tall  for  her  age,  44%  inches,  and  weighs 
only  forty  pounds.  I  think  she  may  inherit 
this,  as  several  relatives  on  her  father's 
side  are  tall  and  slender.  I  would  like  to 
have  more  flesh  on  her  bones  is  possible. 
Will  you  please  suggest  a  diet  suitable  for 
her?  I  have  always  been  careful  about 
her  diet.  She  does  not  eat  pie  or  cake, 
and  has  always  drunk  a  great  deal  of  milk. 
I  feel  sure  something  is  not  right,  for  her 
complexion  is  not  as  clear  as  it  once  was, 
and  her  tongue  is  coated  much  of  the  time, 
and  her  breath  bad.  Her  bowels  are  regu- 
lar. She  has  always  been  nervous,  quick, 
and  excitable,  and  very  uneasy.  For  two 
winters  with  every  cold  she  took  she 
coughed  much  nights,  but  not  during  the 
day.  Nothing  I  did  seemed  to  stop  the 
cough,  and  I  could  not  make  her  raise  the 
phlegm.  What  can  I  do  to  avoid  the  cough 
and  stop  it  if  it  comes?  R. 

We  note  three  points  in  this  case : 
less  flesh  than  is  usual  in  a  young 
child,  a  disordered  digestion — as  evi- 
denced by  condition  of  breath  and 
tongue — and  susceptibility  to  colds, 
with  a  dry  night  cough.    The  second 
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point  is  probably  the  essential  one.  A 
disordered  digestion  probably  leads  to 
an  imperfect  assimilation  of  food.  The 
cough  we  suspect  is  due  to  tonsillitis, 
or  perhaps  enlarged  tonsils,  or  at  least 
irritation  of  the  fauces.  Treatment 
instituted  by  the  family  physician 
with  the  aim  to  improve  the  digestion 
would  probably  lead  to  improved  nu- 
trition, particularly  if  the  diet  were 
nutritious  yet  simple.  If  the  stomach 
will  bear  it,  such  cases  are  usually  im- 
proved, both  as  to  nutrition  and  cough, 
by  the  winter  use  of  cod-liver  oil. 

Mush,  Graham  and  Corn  Meal — Beef  Juice, 
Farina  and  Arrowroot. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  baby  nine  months  old  and  have 
weaned  her.  She  is  pretty  well  all  the 
time,  and  has  never  had  a  sick  spell,  al- 
though she  has  had  occasional  days  of  not 
feeling  quite  well.  She  has  a  very  good 
appetite  and  can  hardly  be  satisfied  without 
over-feeding.  I  am  only  feeding  her  cow's 
milk  diluted  with  oatmeal  gruel  strained. 

(1)  Do  you  think  she  ought  to  have  any 
kinds  of  mush,  oatmeal  or  graham,  or  any 
other  kinds  that  you  could  recommend  as 
better? 

(2)  She  seems  to  eat  too  much  of  the 
milk,  and  then  she  keeps  belching  it  up 
until  she  finally  throws  some  of  it  up.  Do 
you  think  over-eating  is  the  cause  of  it? 

(3)  I  have  been  advised  to  use  graham 
instead  of  oatmeal,  as  the  oatmeal  was  said 
to  be  too  heating  and  that  it  had  been 
known  to  cause  rash  and  skin  troubles. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  the  graham 
being  better  for  gruel  or  mush  than  the  oat- 
meal ? 

(4)  Do  you  think  cornmeal  mush  would 
be  good,  and  also  a  little  beef  tea,  or  juice 
from  rare  roasted  beef  (or  mutton,  as  we 
can  seldom  get  beef  here),  and  should  it 
be  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper? 

(5)  What  effect  does  boiling  the  milk  for 
Baby  have?  Does  it  change  the  properties 
of  it  much?    Is  it  not  better  to  just  let  it 


come  to  boiling-point  ?  Should  it  be  scalded 
for  Baby  all  the  time?  Is  it  very  constipat- 
ing, and  should  lime-water  be  added,  and 
why? 

(6)  Would  farina  or  arrowroot  be  good 
to  give  her,  and  what  would  be  the  best 
kind,  if  so?         An  Anxious  Mother. 

(1)  We  do  not  think  that  a  child 
of  nine  months  should  have  any  kind 
of  mush,  unless  it  be  ordered  by  a 
physician  for  some  specific  reason. 

(2)  She  probably  takes  too  large  a 
meal. 

(3)  Graham  meal  is  not  better 
than,  nor  as  good  as,  oatmeal,  as  a 
rule.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  ab- 
stain from  oatmeal  unless  it  actually 
does  irritate  the  skin. 

(4)  Cornmeal  is  inferior  to  either 
oatmeal,  barley,  or  graham  meal  for 
young  children.  The  juice  of  rare 
beef  and  mutton  may  be  given  slightly 
salted,  not  peppered,  but  there  are  ob- 
jections to  its  persistent  use. 

(5)  See  article  in  a  recent  number 
on  care  of  milk.  Boiling  milk  makes 
it  constipating  to  some  persons. 

(6)  They  are  not  desirable  for  food 
for  young  children. 


Diet  After  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  is  eleven  months  old,  and  I  want 
to  begin  to  wean  her.  Will  you  please  tell  me 
how?  Must  I  teach  her  to  eat  first  and  then 
what  must  I  give  her,  and  how  much  of  it? 
Please  don't  say  a  nursing-bottle  full;  I 
don't  know  how  big  that  is.  Frances  has 
never  had  a  teaspoonful  of  anything  but  a 
little  sweet-oil,  but  I  think  she  will  eat  any- 
thing from  the  way  she  devours  stray  news- 
papers, pins,  teaspoons,  and  other  articles 
she  succeeds  in  capturing.  I  can  get  any- 
thing you  say — good  fresh  milk,  or  any  kind 
of  food.  She  is  very  strong,  healthy,  and 
hearty,  a  model  baby.  A.  P.  P. 
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The  child  may  be  fed  partially  be- 
fore weaning  is  complete,  if  she  is  will- 
ing to  take  food ;  if  she  will  not,  then 
total  refusal  of  the  breast  presently 
leads  through  hunger  to  the  accept- 
ance of  the  food.  At  her  age  she 
needs  no  bottle,  but  should  be  taught 
to  drink  from  a  cup  or  to  be  fed  with 
a  spoon — perhaps  the  latter  may  be 
easier  at  first,  but  she  should  very  soon 
learn  to  drink.  Begin  by  feeding  and 
suckling  at  alternate  meals.  She  may 
take  a  gill  or  even  more  at  first,  and 
presently  half-a-pint,  and  so  increase 
according  to  her  appetite.  Probably 
at  her  age  a  judicious  mixture  would 
be :  Of  "top  milk,"  taken  from  a  pan 
that  has  stood  several  hours,  two 
parts  ;  hot  water,  nearly  boiling,  one 
part ;  pour  the  water  into  the  milk ; 
mix  thoroughly.  The  mixture  should 
be  about  blood-warm.  It  may  be 
warmed  or  cooled  a  little  after  mix- 
ing as  necessary. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

Brooklyn  Subscriber. — Such  a  case 
of  sudden,  violent  diarrhoea  should 
have  medical,  not  domestic,  treatment. 
"Dysentery  with  fever"  is  still  more 
serious.  Whether  the  various  articles 
of  diet  you  mention  would  be  proper 
or  not  must  depend  upon  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  case.  It  ought  not  to  be 
left  to  domestic  treatment,  unless  med- 
ical attendance  cannot  be  procured, 
which  is  fortunately  not  the  case  in 
your  city. 

Inexperienced  Mother,  Lexington, 
Ky. — Probably  the  child  has  a  her- 
nia of  the  navel.  There  are  many 
trusses  that  will  control  the  hernia 
without     affecting     the     digestion ; 


indeed,  we  do  not  believe  that 
any  properly  fitted  truss  will 
affect  the  digestion.  But  a  truss 
should  not  girdle,  but  make  its  pres- 
sure upon  the  place  where  the  pro- 
trusion appears.  Until  you  can  pro- 
cure suitable  truss  a  small,  smooth  pad 
may  be  worn  under  the  knitted  band. 

You  can  partly  feed  the  child  by 
giving  diluted  cow's  milk,  following 
the  rules  for  dilution  you  have  al- 
ready seen  in  Babyhood. 

Young  Mother,  Fargo,  N.  Dakota. 
— Probably  the  pain  is  neuralgic,  but 
we  have  too  little  upon  which  to  base 
an  opinion. 

M.  D.,  South  Framingham,  Mass. 
— The  child  cannot  go  through  the 
winter  in  long  clothes,  so  it  would  bet- 
ter be  changed  to  short  clothes  as  soon 
as  convenient. 

C.  X.,  Philadelphia. — Of  course  the 
chance  of  our  hitting  the  right  food 
after  after  your  various  trials  is  not  a 
very  bright  one.  You  do  not  assign 
the  reasons  for  changing  the  food. 
You  enumerate  six  kinds  which  she 
has  had  in  her  ten  months  of  life. 
Frequent  changes  except  for  definite 
reasons  are  bad,  and  a  new  food 
should  be  chosen,  not  by  guess,  but  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  meet  the  par- 
ticular want.  In  another  column  you 
will  find  an  answer  to  a  question  con- 
cerning poor  nutrition  which  may 
help  you.  You  do  not  say  whether  she 
is  still  on  the  peptonized  condensed 
milk  or  not.  You  might  add  to  it  a 
meal  of  beef-juice  once  daily.  But  if 
she  digests  her  food  do  not  change  it 
because  she  does  not  grow,  until  you 
have  given  it  a  prolonged  trial.  We 
should  not  "advise  table-feeding  with 
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such  food  as  potatoes,  oatmeal,  rice, 
barley,  etc.,"  for  a  long  time,  not  till 
she  was  at  least  two  years  old.  Oat- 
meal gruel  and  barley  water  are  use- 
ful adjuncts  to  the  milk  diet.  Do  not 
try  to  put  her  into  the  tub  if  she  dreads 
it;  sponge  her  instead.  The  winter 
night  dress  should  be  long,  loose,  and 
of  flannel. 

R.  S.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. — It  can 
only  be  told  by  the  results.  If  the 
consumer  of  the  milk  escapes  disease 
it  was  not  necessary  to  sterilize.  But 
we  would  say  that  it  is  probable  that 
if  you  control  your  milk  supply — in- 
cluding care  of  cow,  its  stabling,  care 
of  the  milk  and  all — you  are  safe.  The 
amount  of  simple  filth  which  is  sepa- 
rated from  ordinary  milk  by  the  cen- 
trifugal separator  is  appalling.  The 
germs  of  known  diseases  which  may, 
and  not  so  very  rarely  do,  infect  milk 
are  those  of  tuberculosis,  of  scarlatina 
and  typhoid  fever.  Other  diseases  are 
less  frequently  conveyed  by  milk.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  harm 
done  by  the  bacteria  which  cause  the 
ordinary  spoiling  of  milk,  and  which 
set  up  bowel  troubles,  and,  rarely  it 
is  true,  the  terrible  poison  tyrotoxicon 
sets  up  a  vicious  choleraic  disorder. 

E.  V.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. — The  natu- 
ral changes  in  the  bladder  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  child  tend  to  cure  the 
ailment.  A  very  common  source  of  ir- 
ritation, provocation  of  bed-wetting, 
is  phimosis,  about  which  there  was  an 
article  in  a  recent  number. 

S.  W.,  Troy,  N.  Y. — The  objection 
to  the  potato  is  that  it  is  given  too 
early.  To  be  useful  as  a  part  of  food 
it  must  be  thoroughly  broken  up.  This 
is  very  difficult  if  the  potato  is  not  a 


very  mealy  one,  and  then  only  if  it  is 
baked.  Further,  it  should  be  very 
thoroughly  chewed,  which  means  both 
cut  up  by  the  teeth  and  mixed  with 
saliva.  Children  under  two  (and 
usually  under  three)  years  are  poor 
chewers.  Our  own  preference,  there- 
fore, is  not  to  give  it,  save  in  excep- 
tional cases,  before  two  years.  Then 
the  potatoes  should  be  of  selected 
quality,  well  baked,  finely  broken  up 
with  a  fork  and  salted,  not  buttered, 
but  taken  up  as  little  matted  together 
as  possible.  In  our  past  volumes  you 
will  find  frequent  discussions  of  these 
points. 

G.,  Sacramento,  Cal. — He  probably 
gets  enough  food,  so  far  as  we  can 
guess,  with  no  mention  of  his  weight 
or  rate  of  gain.  Until  he  gets  some 
chewing  teeth  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  give  him  anything  but  milk 
or  soups. 

T.  B.,  Houston,  Tex. — The  trouble 
is  often  a  very  obstinate  one  indeed. 
The  causes  of  bed-wetting  are  very 
various,  and  in  each  case  the  particu- 
lar cause  must  be  sought  for,  al- 
though it  is  not  always  found.  If  it 
be  found,  the  treatment  is  more  intel- 
ligent ;  otherwise,  it  must  be  on  gen- 
eral principles  only.  One  thing  cer- 
tainly will  do  no  good — the  whipping. 
It  is  best  to  take  the  child  to  a  physi- 
cian familiar  with  children's  diseases ; 
let  him  take  time  to  search  for  the 
cause  and  then  treat  the  case,  and 
do  not  be  discouraged  if  the  remedy 
at  first  selected  should  not  be  success- 
ful. The  causes  are  often  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parts ;  sometimes  in  local 
irritations,  worms,  eczema,  etc. ;  some- 
times in  conditions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
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tern,  heavy  sleep,  ill-arranged  dietary, 
etc. 

S.  H.,  South  Omaha,  Neb. — No 
child  in  ordinary  health  should  be  de- 
nied a  moderate  amount  of  cool  water 
(we  never  advise  ice  water),  on  ris- 
ing. It  relieves  the  dryness  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  and  makes  the  morn- 
ing meal  more  acceptable.  It  may  be 
that  your  advisers  have  gotten  their 
opinion  of  the  water  from  the  effects 
of  iced  water  just  before  a  meal,  when 
the  chill  does  diminish  the  stomach's 
digestive  power.  If  cold  water  only 
is  used,  by  the  time  the  child  is  dressed 
its  effect,  if  any,  will  be  gone. 

Young  Mother,  Charleston,  S.  C. — 
Obedience  can  nearly  always  be  en- 
forced if  the  parent  is  at  all  tactful 
and  patient.  We  admit  that  there  are 
some  natures  which  seem  to  be  only 
influenced  by  force,  but  in  the  case  of 
a  year-old  we  should  never  think  of 
corporal  punishments  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  phrase.  Corporal  re- 
straint, such  as  putting  the  child  for  a 
time  in  some  place  where  it  could 
neither  harm  itself  nor  anything  else 
and  from  which  it  could  not  escape, 
we  do  not  call  corporal  punishment. 
Nothing  involving  any  physical  cruel- 
ty should  be  thought  of. 

A.  S.,  Topeka,  Kans. — There  are 
several  known  causes ;  the  chief  are 
over-formation  of  the  ear-wax  and  a 
changed  composition  of  it  due  usually 
to  inflammations  of  the  ear.  The  only 
preventive  we  know  of  is  to  keep  the 
ear  and  throat  in  a  healthy  condition. 
The  removal  of  an  accumulation  is 
accomplished  by  mechanical  means. 
Probably  for  domestic  practice  the 
safest  way  is  to  soften  the  mass  by 


keeping  a  little  sweet  oil  in  the  ear  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  gently  syring- 
ing out  the  ear  with  luke-warm  water. 

R.,  Elizabeth,  Ar.  /. — If  you  are  able 
to  furnish  milk  of  any  real  value  to 
the  child  after  he  is  a  year  old,  you 
will  be  a  very  exceptional  woman. 
Our  belief  is  that  he  would  better  be 
weaned  before  hot  weather  and  given 
some  good  milk  food,  with  no  solid 
food,  unless  it  be  a  litle  stale  bread 
or  some  cereal  mixture,  till  autumn. 

Very  Anxious  Mother,  East 
Orange,  N.  J. — You  have  settled  for 
yourself  that  milk  is  undesirable,  al- 
though we  do  not  know  how  much 
you  diluted  the  milk  and  do  not  per- 
ceive that  it  ever  has  been  peptonized 
for  the  baby.  You  will,  therefore,  have 
to  use  a  variety  of  broths  or  meat  ex- 
tracts and  such  foods  as  do  not  re- 
quire the  addition  of  milk.  At  her 
age  and  her  toothless  condition  it 
would  be  contrary  to  ordinary  experi- 
ence if  she  could  digest  the  "thick  oat- 
meal gruels"  or  any  similar  prepara- 
tion. Five  meals  per  twenty-four 
hours  are  probably  enough,  but  this 
must  be  modified  if  the  meals  are  very 
small.  Such  a  condition  as  that  of 
your  child  is  not  a  proper  one  for  us 
to  give  specific  advice  about,  because 
it  is  one  that  needs  frequent  (some- 
times daily),  supervision  from  your 
own  physician.  It  is,  as  he  says,  sure 
that  a  real  inability  to  use  milk  exists, 
and  in  such  cases  the  diet  that  will  suit 
the  taste  and  agree  is  often  a  very  un- 
likely one,  or  even  one  which  on  gen- 
eral rules  would  be  improper. 

E.  N.,  Savannah,  Ga. — His  weight 
shows  that  he  is  doing  well  as  to  nu- 
trition, and  it  would  be  better  to  give 
enemata  or  suppositories  pretty  regu- 
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laxly  tlian  to  abandon  a  good  food. 
But  as  you  are  nursing  him  something 
may  be  done  by  keeping  your  own 
bowels  in  order,  and  in  any  case  it  may 
be  possible  to  give  the  baby  some  laxa- 
tive artificial  food,  but  this  you  ought 
to  do  only  after  talking  the  matter 
over  with  your  physician. 

F.  R.,  Springfield,  O. — The  upper 
front  teeth  usually  project  over  the 
lower.  This  of  itself  is  no  evidence 
of  the  damage  done  by  the  thumb- 
sucking.  Whether  the  protrusion  of 
the  upper  lip  is  more  than  the  normal 
degree,  we  cannot  guess.  But  in  any 
case  it  is  well  to  break  up  the  thumb- 
sucking  if  you  can,  because  it  does  no 
real  good,  and  once  in  a  great  while 
does,  if  persisted  in,  make  the  upper 
front  teeth  and  jaw  protrude  unduly. 
The  only  way  that  is  efficient  is  to  put 
some  disagreeable-tasting  but  harm- 
less substance  upon  the  thumb,  or  the 
putting  a  mitten  or  bag  over  the  hand 
the  thumb  of  which  is  sucked  (for 
usually  only  one  thumb  will  be  used), 
or  the  sleeve  may  be  tied  down  by 
the  side. 

S.,  Davenport,  la. — A  child  with  six 
teeth  probably  has  only  front  teeth  and 
therefore  cannot  chew.  Until  his  mo- 
lars come  the  giving  of  any  solid  is 
scarcely  to  be  considered.  The  only 
reason  for  giving  him  crackers  and 
cream  is  the  apparently  good  effect 
they  have  in  relieving  constipation.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan,  however,  to 
give  him  broth  and  the  juice  of  meat. 
Until  the  molars  come  through  we  do 
not  see  that  you  can  much  increase  the 
dietary. 

D.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo— The  child's 
meal  hours,  which  are  good,  being 


continued,  the  meals  may  be  amplified 
by  giving  at  first  at  dinner  (the  two 
o'clock  meal)  only,  a  change  of  food. 
This  may  be  beef  juice,  two  or  three 
tablespoonfuls,  or  broth,  beef,  mutton 
or  chicken,  made  with  rice  or  barley, 
but  no  vegetables,  and  well  skimmed 
(a  teacupful),  with  one,  or,  if  she  be 
a  good  eater,  two  very  thin  slices  of 
stale  white  or  graham  bread  lightly 
spread  with  sweet  butter.  Or,  if  the 
child  prefers  it,  at  first  the  bread  may 
be  broken  into  the  broth  or  dipped  in 
the  beef  juice.  Vary  the  meat  juice 
or  broth  from  day  to  day.  After  a 
short  time  there  may  be  added  to  this 
a  slip  custard,  made  with  rennet.  This 
being  well  borne,  a  tablespoonful  of 
a  thoroughly  cooked  cereal  porridge, 
wheat  or  oats,  slightly  salted,  may  be 
given  with  milk  or  cream  at  breakfast. 
Avoid  sweetening  cereals. 

O.  I.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. — The  sugar 
would  not  diminish  the  laxative  ef- 
fect of  the  orange  juice,  but  it  would 
very  likely  increase  its  tendency  to 
produce  the  eruption,  if  indeed  the 
orange  juice  be  really  the  cause  of  the 
latter. 

B.  P.,  Utica,  N.  Y. — Nail-biting  in 
childhood,  if  persistently  discouraged, 
is  generally  given  up  before  damage  is 
done.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  biting  much 
modified  the  shape  of  the  nails,  i.  e., 
of  the  part  of  the  nail  not  bitten  off. 
We  have  compared  in  some  families 
the  nails  of  the  nail-biting  member 
with  those  of  the  non-biting  members, 
and  it  seemed  to  us  that  there  was  lit- 
tle change  unless  the  matrix  be  inter- 
fered with,  or  unless,  in  popular  lan- 
guage, the  nails  be  "bitten  to  the 
quick."  Of  course,  if  there  is  a  con- 
stant irritation  of  the  matrix,  thicken- 
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ing  and  roughening  of  the  nail  may 
occur. 

N.  T.t  Joliet,  III. — It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  put  in  the  salt.  Every  bottle 
should  have  precisely  the  same  mix- 
ture. It  is  better  to  make  the  mix- 
ture once  daily  and  pour  the  proper 
quantity  into  each  bottle  and  sterilize 
all  together.  After  the  mixture  is 
partly  cooled,  put  the  lime-water  into 
each  bottle  and  use  the  sterilizing  bot- 
tle to  feed  the  child.  Never  give  cham- 
omile or  any  other  medicine  in  milk, 
unless  especially  ordered  to  do  so  by 
your  physician.  Do  not  give  the  cham- 
omile, sage,  or  anything  else,  unless 
the  child  is  ill,  and  you  know  that  the 
illness  is  one  that  needs  these  reme- 
dies. The  less  you  dose  your  baby  the 
better.  Properly  sterilized  milk  will 
keep  24  hours  in  any  weather.  It  can 
be  made  to  keep  indefinitely,  but  it  is 
better  to  prepare  it  fresh  daily. 

C,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. — It  does  not 
appear  from  what  you  tell  what  is  the 
cause  of  the  drooling.  It  would  be 
well  to  make  sure  that  the  nasal  pas- 
sages are  not  obstructed  in  any  way 
which  makes  the  child  keep  its  mouth 
open.  You  do  not  say  whether  the 
child  talks  or  not. 

D.  I.,  Jacksonville,  Fla. — Ordinarily 
there  is  no  harm  in  speaking  the  two 
tongues.  Exceptions  occur  when  the 
children  have  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing what  is  said  to  them.  Never  make 
a  task  or  lesson  of  this  language,  how- 
ever, at  this  early  age.  The  facility  of 
children  in  acquiring  languages  is  no- 
torious. If  you  wish,  speak  a  little 
French  to  your  child,  preferably  be- 


ginning with  the  caressing  little  talks 
that  a  mother  has  for  a  child,  and  if 
it  be  not  understood,  explain  it.  Do 
not  expect  her  to  remember,  but  ex- 
plain as  often  as  is  needed.  If  no 
task  is  involved  she  will  soon  acquire 
the  tongue.  Do  not  let  her  lose  her 
English  even  if  she  mixes  the  two 
tongues ;  the  discrimination  will  come 
later. 

/.  A.,  Haverhill,  Mass. — The  con- 
stitutional effects  of  baths  vary  with 
the  temperature.  Cold,  as  is  well 
known,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  re- 
sisting power  of  the  person,  is  a  tonic, 
producing  increased  tissue  changes 
and  consequent  increased  nutrition. 
The  cold  bath  shares  this  strengthen- 
ing power.  But  if  the  cold  be  too 
great  or  too  long  in  its  application  the 
exhilarating  "reaction"  does  not  take 
place  fully  or  at  all ;  the  result  is 
fatigue,  exhaustion,  or  even  severe 
prostration.  The  cold  bath,  moreover, 
has  curative  value  under  some  circum- 
stances due  to  its  shock. 

W.,  Birmingham,  Ala. — We  think 
the  details  of  treatment  should,  of 
course,  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
dentist,  but  the  general  rule  we  be- 
lieve is  to  continue  as  far  as  possible 
the  usefulness  of  the  tooth  until  it  is 
replaced  by  its  successor.  Painful  fill- 
ing can  hardly  be  done  to  little  folk, 
but  something  in  the  way  of  soft  fill- 
ing and  the  like  can  be  done.  All  this 
we  think  not  only  prevents  toothache, 
but  enables  the  child  to  properly  chew, 
and  also  gives  the  second  set  a  better 
chance  of  perfection. 
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Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties. 


I  wish  to  describe  a  simple  contri- 
vance I  made  to  effectually  keep  my 
children  out  of  the  sewing-room, 
which  is  next  to  the  one  in  which 
they  play.  I  always  wished  to  keep 
them  in  the  latter  out  of  harm's  way 
in  the  shape  of  sewing-machine,  pins, 
needles,  etc.,  and  still  to  be  able  to 
watch  them  while  busy.  We  tried  a 
lath-door,  but  found  it  to  be  in  every- 
body's way  and  an  unsightly  addition 
to  the  room.  Finally  I  made  the  fol- 
lowing guard  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
I  took  six  brass  eyelets  and  screwed 
them  into  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
door-moulding,  three  at  each  side, 
about  seven  inches  apart.  I  then 
sewed  the  corresponding  number  of 
brass  hooks,  through  which  a  short 
piece  of  tape  had  been  drawn,  to  three 
lengths  of  elastic,  making  all  long 
enough  to  reach  from  side  to  side. 
After  the  hooks  are  slipped  into  the 
eyelets  the  door  is  very  effectively 
barred.  They  can  be  removed  in  a 
twinkling  (although  the  children  have 
never  yet  attempted  to  do  so  them- 
selves), and  nothing  remains  but  the 
eyelets,  which  are  smooth  and  not 
likely  to  incommode  anybody. 

Perhaps  some  other  mother  can 
make  use  of  this  suggestion  and  keep 
her  little  ones  where  she  wants  them 


to  remain,  or  out  of  a  room  in  which 
there  may  be  a  marked  difference  of 
temperature.  S.  D. 


Advantages  of  a  Child's  Table. 

Have  many  mothers  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  providing  a  small  table 
for  their  children?  We  have  one 
twenty  inches  square  and  twenty  high. 
Our  oldest  little  maid  takes  many  of 
her  meals  at  it  now.  In  our  chilly 
Southern  rooms,  with  open  fire-places, 
she  can  sit  near  the  fire  and  enjoy  her 
meal  in  warmth,  not  shivering  like  her 
elders  at  the  large  table.  When  the 
youngest  is  old  enough  we  intend  them 
both  to  use  it,  thus  keeping  them  out 
of  sight  of  food  which  may  not  be 
wholesome  for  them.  In  their  play- 
room it  answers  for  top-spinning  and 
many  such  purposes,  and  in  the  babies' 
sleeping  hours  the  mother  has  found  it 
a  most  convenient  holder  for  work- 
basket,  sewing,  etc.  Not  infrequently 
has  it  been  found  in  the  sitting-room, 
piled  up  with  the  father's  papers  and 
books,  with  which  to  be  incontinently 
removed  at  the  demand  for  "my 
tabul."  In  fact,  it  has  for  some 
months  come  to  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  household  indispensables. 

F.  R.  L. 
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Baby  V 

Are  Moccasins  Practical? 

What  do  the  Babyhood  mothers  say 
about  the  use  of  moccasins  ?  Has  any 
one  a  pattern  warranted  to  stay  on 
without  being  tied  cruelly  tight? 

I  was  delighted  with  the  idea,  and 
hunted  through  the  quaint  leather 
shops  of  Guadalajara  to  find  a  chamois 
skin.  There  was  something  refresh- 
ing in  thinking  of  the  beaded  moccasin 
of  some  dusky  baby  being  reproduced 
in  dainty  needle  work  for  our  fair- 
haired  little  ones,  and  I  copied  the  pat- 
tern with  great  care. 

The  result  was  very  unsatisfactory, 
for  the  pretty  shoes  would  not  stay 
on  fifteen  minutes,  they  soiled  very 
easily  and  were  indescribable  after 
washing.  As  my  baby  was  nearly  two 
years  old  I  returned  to  the  terrible 
"black  shoe"  with  no  evil  results. 

This  year  some  especially  dainty 
moccasins  of  two  different  patterns 
came  for  Baby  Barbarita,  and  I  was 
determined  to  use  them.  When  they 
were  finally  fastened  on  her  kicking 
feet,  after  she  had  kept  up  a  lively 
fight  of  pulling  one  oft*  as  fast  as  the 
other  was  tied,  we  went  out  to  make 
a  call.  After  two  blocks  were  passed, 
one  moccasin  was  missing  and  I  re- 
turned to  hunt  for  it.  A  soft-voiced 
Mexican  comes  up  and  says,  "What 
will  you  give  me  for  this  ?"  holding  up 
the  missing  shoe,  and  I  am  glad  to  get 
it  for  a  medio.  Then  I  take  Baby  in  her 
carriage  with  another  new  pair  on  and 
she  soon  wriggles  down  on  her  back, 
and  waves  her  feet  in  the  air.  I  keep 
a  sharp  lookout,  and  congratulate  my- 
self when  I  rescue  one  blue  and  white 
beauty  from  the  gutter,  and  after  ty- 


ardrobe. 

ing  it  on  we  proceed.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments a  small  boy,  followed  by  numer- 
ous other  boys,  approaches  and  pro- 
duces the  other  shoe  which  I  have  not 
yet  missed.  After  various  like  per- 
formances I  reach  home  weary. 

Finally  I  think  I  have  found  a  rem- 
edy, and  we  go  forth  triumphant,  a 
tiny  safety  pin  passing  through  both 
shoe  and  stocking  being  security 
against  loss.  A  few  vigorous  kicks 
and  both  moccasins  hang  by  their  re- 
spective pins.  I  hastily  pull  them  on, 
and  this  little  operation  is  repeated 
again  and  again.  At  last  I  let  them 
hang,  and  every  old  tortilla  woman  or 
duke  man  calls  after  me,  "La  nina 
esta  perdiendo  sits  zapatos"  (The 
baby  is  losing  her  shoes),  until  Ma- 
tilde,  the  nurse,  wraps  up  the  feet  in 
her  rebozo,  and  we  go  on  in  peace. 
In  the  house  it  is  the  same.  From 
the  corral,  the  patio,  the  kitchen  and 
the  school  room  the  shoes  are  re- 
turned to  me,  and  the  baby  crows  in 
triumph  and  goes  all  the  time  in  her 
stockings. 

Moccasins  may  be  hygienic  but  are 
not  practical,  for  my  babies  at  least. 

M.  D. 


Gertrude  Short  Clothes. 

I  am  surprised  to  see  that  so  many 
mothers  object  to  the  Gertrude  suit 
because  they  "cannot  cut  it  down," 
for  the  ease  with  which  a  long  ward- 
robe of  Gertrude  patterns  is  shortened 
is  one  of  its  greatest  recommenda- 
tions, to  my  mind.  The  waist  of  the 
regular  pattern  is  large  enough  for 
the  first  short  clothes  of  the  average 
baby.    My  little  girl  a  year  old  is 
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still  wearing  hers ;  and  she  is  a  plump 
baby,  weighing  23  pounds.  For  the 
mother  who  has  a  "bouncing  boy" 
baby,  a  few  feather-stitched  tucks  laid 
in  the  front  and  back  would  insure  a 
waist  large  enough  for  the  most 
plump  year-old  baby. 

Take  the  sleeveless  flannel  garment 
and  measure  from  the  neck  down, 
about  10  inches  front  and  back,  and 
cut  it  off.  Then  you  have  a  well-fit- 
ting waist  upon  which  to  gather  the 
skirt,  which  is  made  by  cutting  off 
about  11  inches  from  the  bottom  of 
the  long  skirt — more  if  you  wish  a 
tuck,  and  less  if  your  baby  is  very 
short. 

If  your  skirts  were  of  the  usual 
Gertrude  length,  there  will  be  only  a 
small  strip  of  flannel  left,  which  will 
be  useful  in  many  ways.  The  white 
skirt  is  made  in  the  same  way,  and, 
if  long,  you  can  get  three  skirts  out  of 
two,  using  the  strip  left  from  one  for 
a  new  waist,  and  from  the  other  for 
the  ruffle.  The  short  skirts  made  in 
this  way  are  exactly  like  those  I 
bought  at  a  large  store,  except  that 
the  waist  has  fewer  seams. 

My  baby  still  wears  the  inner  gar- 
ment as  a  night-gown,  with  new, 
large  sleeves  made  from  the  roll  of 
pieces  left  from  the  first  cutting. 

It  is  very  desirable  to  use  up  the 
every-day  flannel  skirts  after  they 
have  become  thick  from  constant 
washing,  and  then  if  Baby's  little  sis- 
ter comes  she  can  have  the  fresh  flan- 
nels so  dainty  for  the  layette  of  the 
new  baby,  while  the  old  baby  has  his 
warm  waist  as  a  protection  against 
the  cold  as  he  runs  about. 

Then  one  need  not  worry  when 
Baby  wears  his  "drawn  mock"  yoke, 


for  his  chest  is  well  protected,  and 
when  a  pair  of  flannel  sleeves  is  added 
(from  those  waste  pieces),  it  is  all 
he  needs  for  winter  wear,  unless  in  a 
very  cold  climate. 

The  short  Gertrude  would  then  be 
a  woolen  shirt,  flannel  skirt  with 
sleeves,  white  skirt  and  dress. 

S.  L. 


Pajamas  for  Nightwear. 

Our  little  one,  for  the  past  two  win- 
ters, has  been  wearing  night  drawers 
with  feet ;  but  I  found  they  became 
uncomfortable,  as  there  was  no  divi- 
sion between  the  waist  and  legs,  and 
therefore  there  could  be  no  allowance 
made  for  shrinkage  of  goods  or 
growth  of  the  child.  The  only  thing 
that  could  be  done  was  to  cut  the  gar- 
ment at  the  waist  line  and  insert  a 
piece  of  the  goods  all  the  way  round. 

I  thought  of  double  gowns  for  this 
winter,  but  gowns  always  will  creep 
up  and  leave  the  little  legs  bare;  so 
I  determined  to  try  the  plan  an  ac- 
quaintance had  adopted  for  her  chil- 
dren, and  make  little  "pajamas"  of 
flannel — half-wool  flannel,  or  some 
that  had  been  previously  shrunken. 
I  believe  the  patterns  can  be  bought, 
but  a  loose  drawers  pattern,  fastened 
at  the  ankle,  will  do  for  the  lower  part, 
and  a  sacque  pattern,  fitting  com- 
fortably and  reaching  some  distance 
below  the  waist,  will  answer  for  the 
upper  part. 

Little  socks  can  be  worn  to  protect 
the  feet,  if  the  child  is  in  the  habit  of 
kicking  the  covers  off.  Some  of  our 
friends'  children  who  were  quite  large 
were  wearing  these  pajamas  in  prefer- 
ence to  any  other  night  robes. 

T.  N. 
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Occupations 

A  Novel  Christmas  Party. 
Last  December  the  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  participating  in  quite  a 
novel  and  very  successful  experiment 
in  Christmas  charity  on  the  part  of  the 
little  ones.  Several  ladies  told  all  the 
little  folk  they  knew  that  there  were 
ever  so  many  children  who  liked 
Christmas  just  as  well  as  they  did,  but 
who  were  not  likely  to  have  any  pres- 
ents at  all  unless  the  little  folks  helped 
to  get  them  some.  So  they  were 
asked  to  bring  toys,  picture-books, 
clothes,  cake,  candy,  fruit,  money,  or 
anything  that  would  please  children,  to 

Miss   's.    As  many  as  wished 

were  to  meet  there  one  afternoon  each 
week  to  make  picture  scrap-books, 
dress  dolls,  or  trim  with  bright  paper 
the  twenty  market  baskets  in  which 
the  presents  were  to  be  sent.  The  boys 
who  could  print  well  prepared  large 
labels  on  brown  paper,  in  ornamental 
letters,  "Merry  Christmas,  from  Santa 
Claus,"  and  the  younger  ones  colored 
them  with  crayons.  The  larger  boys 
cut  up  two  Christmas  trees  into  twenty 
little  ones,  each  about  a  foot  high, 
and  stepped  each  tree  firmly  in  a  small 
block  of  wood.  The  girls  adorned 
them  with  strings  of  pop-corn  and  tin- 
sel and  three  or  four  little  candles 
apiece,  bought  with  money  contributed 
by  friends  of  the  children.  During 
this  time  the  ladies,  assisted  by  sug- 
gestions from  the  children,  prepared  a 
list  of.  twenty  poor  families,  with  the 
names  and  ages  of  all  the  children  in 
each.  On  the  afternoon  before  Christ- 
mas a  big  farm-sleigh  was  borrowed 
and  also  the  sleighs  of  some  friends, 


and  Pastimes 

and  into  these  the  children  and  the 
baskets  of  presents  were  packed,  each 
basket  surmounted  by  its  tiny  tree. 
Each  driver  was  furnished  with  a  list 
of  the  places  where  his  load  of  baskets 
was  to  be  delivered,  and  the  children 
took  turns  in  carrying  them  to  the 
doors.  The  whole  was  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess, which  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  participants,  and  perhaps  the 
most  treasured  article  in  every  basket 
was  the  tiny  tree,  giving  an  air  of 
true  Christmas  festivity  to  the  whole. 

H.  L. 


Teaching  Children  to  Be  Cautious 

Different  devices  exist,  all  more  or 
less  ingenious,  for  preventing  babies 
from  falling  out  of  their  cribs ;  but  I 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  it  sug- 
gested that  the  babies  themselvel 
should  be  taught  not  to  tumble  out. 

We  have  had  four  extremely  active 
and  mischievous  youngsters,  repre- 
senting both  sexes,  and  have  had  three 
different  kinds  of  cribs;  but  we  have 
never  had  extra  high  sides,  nor  have 
we  ever  had  any  serious  accidents. 
As  soon  as  the  babies  have  been  able 
to  stand  they  have,  or  course,  tried  to 
see  how  far  they  could  lean  over,  in 
spite  of  warnings  and  even  punish- 
ment ;  but  we  have  usually  found  that 
one  tumble,  which,  as  the  distance 
from  the  floor  was  not  great,  did  not 
do  much  harm,  was  in  nearly  every  in- 
stance sufficient  to  teach  prudence.  If 
an  active  child  is  determined  to  get 
out  of  the  crib,  it  is  difficult  to  make 
anything  high  enough  to  keep  him  in, 
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and  I  have  known  of  very  serious  falls 
from  the  extra  height  that  was  meant 
to  be  a  protection.  I  have  always 
had  the  crib  next  to  my  own  bed  while 
the  baby  was  small,  and  if  determined 
to  get  out  of  bed,  they  have  very  soon 
learned  to  climb  over  the  side  next  the 
bed,  and  from  there  to  get  safely  to 
the  floor.  I  have  found  that  it  is  very 
seldom  that  they  try  to  get  out  of  the 
crib — in  fact,  only  when  they  have 
been  left  alone  for  some  time  after 
waking  up — and  as  they  are  taught 
as  soon  as  they  can  creep  how  to  get 
off  a  bed  safely,  we  have  had  very  few 
bumps.  It  is  wonderful  how  very  soon 
a  baby  understands  what  is  said  to  it 
and  begins  to  use  its  reasoning  facul- 
ties. Long  before  it  can  speak  it  can 
be  taught  that  certain  things  have  cer- 
tain consequences,  and  if  shown  how 
to  avoid  them  will  usually  prefer  to 
do  so. 

We  have  also  taught  our  babies, 
among  the  very  first  things,  to  go 
down-stairs  backwards,  even  before 
they  could  walk,  and  I  have  often  been 
very  much  amused  to  see  a  tiny  mite 
carefully  begin  to  back  up  while  yet 
a  long  distance  from  the  top  step,  and 
then  feel  its  way  along  with  a  caution 
far  beyond  its  age.  To  be  sure  my 
stairs  are  not  the  long,  steep  flights  to 
be  found  in  some  houses ;  but  they 
very  soon  learn  their  lesson  so  well 
that  they  go  with  perfect  safety  down 
a  steep  and  winding  back-stair,  which 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  forbidden  al- 


ways has  proved  irresistibly  attractive 
to  each  baby  in  turn.  I  used  to  have 
a  gate  there,  but  finding  it  usually 
left  unfastened,  I  thought  it  safer  to 
have  nothing,  as  the  children  would 
try  to  reach  over  and  fasten  it  them- 
selves, thereby  running  the  risk  of  a 
worse  fall.  I  have  now  neither  gate 
to  the  stairs  nor  wire  fenders  to  the 
fires.  The  children  are  early  im- 
pressed with  the  danger  of  playing 
too  near  the  fire,  and  by  putting  the 
younger  under  the  care  of  the  older, 
thus  giving  them  a  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, we  have  been  singularly  free 
from  accidents  of  all  kinds.  I  don't 
mean  to  say  that  I  would  willingly 
leave  the  children  to  their  own  de- 
vices for  hours  together  in  the  room 
with  an  open  fire,  but  it  often  happens 
that  the  mother  or  nurse  is  obliged  to 
leave  the  room  for  a  little  while,  and 
it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  able  to  do 
this  in  safety  without  being  obliged  to 
have  some  one  else  come  in. 

I  have  also  noticed  that  the  chil- 
dren who  are  always  surrounded  with 
safeguards  and  nurses,  and  never 
made  to  rely  upon  their  own  common 
sense,  are  far  more  troublesome  to 
take  care  of,  and  more  likely  to  get 
into  difficulties  if  left  for  a  moment 
alone,  than  those  who  have  been 
taught.  Self-reliance  is  of  such  vast 
importance  later  on  in  life  that  the 
foundations  for  it  cannot,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  too  early  begun  nor  too  deep- 
ly laid.  D.  E. 
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The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Baby's  Bath. 

To  the  young  mother  the  most  de- 
lightful, and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
nervous,  task  of  the  day  is  washing 
and  dressing  the  tiny  tyrant  of  the 
household.  A  -few  hints  on  this  im- 
portant and  oft-recurring  duty  may  be 
of  help  to  some  youthful  matron. 

Make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  al- 
low no  hands  but  your  own  to  per- 
form Baby's  ablutions.  Nobody,  not 
excepting  the  most  careful  nurse,  will 
give  a  child  the  peculiarly  tender 
handling  which  is  the  true  mother's 
gift.  No  one  else  will  be  as  unselfish- 
ly observant  of  all  his  needs  and  wants, 
and  patient  with  fretfulness  and  rest- 
lessness. 

Before  beginning  the  work,  have 
everything  in  entire  readiness  and  laid 
convenient  to  your  hand.  All  the 
little  garments  must  be  well  aired  and 
hung  over  a  chair  or  small  clothes 
horse,  which  stands  by  the  baby- 
basket  on  your  right.  The  tub  may 
be  on  your  left,  and  you  should  be 
seated  near  a  fire  or  register  in  cold 
weather,  out  of  the  draught  in  sum- 
mer. It  is  of  prime  importance  to 
keep  your  child  warm  during  the 
process  of  bathing  and  dressing,  and, 
to  accomplish  this,  the  room  may  be 
of  such  a  temperature  as  to  make  you 
slightly  uncomfortable.  Nevertheless, 
endure  it.  Do  not  let  the  thermometer 
fall  below  70  degrees. 

Always  test  the  bath  with  a  ther- 
mometer. Opinions  vary  as  to  the 
proper  temperature  of  the  water ;  but 
it  is  safe  to  affirm  that  for  a  warm 


bath,  it  should  not  be  lower  than  96 
or  higher  than  104. 

Have  two  large  aprons,  one  of  can- 
ton flannel,  the  other  of  plain,  heavy 
flannel.  Wear  the  former  and  hang 
the  latter  in  front  of  the  fire,  that  it 
may  be  ready  to  wrap  4about  Baby 
when  he  emerges  from  his  bath. 

Use  no  soap  but  old  castile,  and  only 
the  purest  powder.  A  small,  soft 
sponge,  which  should  be  soaked  for 
several  days  after  it  is  bought,  is  an 
excellent  thing  for  cleansing  the  body ; 
but  use  a  square  of  worn  linen  for 
washing  the  face. 

When  Baby  is  undressed,  wash  his 
face  and  ears  gently  with  the  bit  of 
linen,  dipped  in  clear,  warm  water,  and 
dry  immediately.  Then,  with  the 
sponge,  which  has  been  wet  and 
rubbed  on  the  soap,  lather  his  head 
thoroughly,  also  his  hands  and  the 
parts  of  the  little  body  where  the  ac- 
cumulated perspiration  is  apt  to  cause 
soreness  or  disagreeable  odor.  On  this 
account  great  care  should  be  given  to 
the  neck,  if  the  child  is  fat,  for  there 
the  creases  and  rolls  of  flesh  are  espe- 
cially sensitive. 

The  soaping  completed,  lift  Baby, 
gently,  not  to  startle  him,  into  the  bath, 
and  with  the  sponge  wash  all  the  soap 
from  the  head  and  body,  and  splash 
the  water  over  the  chest  and  shoulders. 
If  you  make  a  frolic  of  this,  the  little 
man  will  soon  learn  to  crow  with  de- 
light at  the  fun. 

A  child  often  screams  lustily  on  be- 
ing taken  from  the  water.  To  lessen 
the  causes  of  this  vociferous  protest, 
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wrap  him,  still  dripping  wet,  in  the 
warm  flannel  apron  mentioned  above. 
Wipe  the  head  dry,  and  then,  little  by 
little,  the  rest  of  the  body ;  first  baring 
one  hand  and  arm,  drying  that ;  then 
the  chest,  the  other  arm,  and  so  on,  un- 
til no  trace  of  moisture  remains.  To 
prevent  chafing,  do  not  rub  the  flesh, 
but  pat  and  press  it  dry  with  a  soft 
old  towel,  paying  particular  attention 
to  the  creases. 

To  make  the  child  firm,  strong,  and 
less  apt  to  contract  cold,  rub  his  back, 
legs,  arms  and  head  with  equal  parts 
of  warm  water  and  alcohol.  This 
should  be  applied  with  the  warm  palm 
of  the  hand,  and  the  gentle  friction 
should  continue  until  the  skin  is  dry 
and  in  a  glow.  Now  powder  thor- 
oughly— using  the  white  vaseline 
(which  does  not  mark  the  clothing) 
on  any  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
chapped  or  reddened — and  dress  the 
little  one  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Re- 
member that  rapidity  does  not  mean 
fussy  haste  ;  that  irritates  the  child  and 
makes  him  nervous. 

In  spite  of  all  care  and  tenderness 
in  following  these  directions,  Baby  will 
sometimes  become  weary  and  have  oc- 
casional attacks  of  crying.  During 
the  tedious  dressing  time,  vary  his  po- 
sition as  frequently  as  possible.  When 
you  can  do  so,  lay  him  on  the  bed  while 
putting  on  such  articles  as  socks,  nap- 
kins, etc.,  which  can  be  adjusted  while 
he  lies  at  his  ease. 

Above  all,  talk  to  him  brightly  and 
cheerfully  and  never  lose  your  pa- 
tience. Baby  is  marvelously  sensitive 
to  mamma's  whims.  If  she^feels  cross 
and  fidgety,  he  becomes  fretful ;  if  she 
is  unruffled  and  smiling,  the  probabil- 
ities are  that,  unless  he  is  not  well,  he 


will  be  merry  and  cooing.  Did  mothers 
realize  this  useful  bit  of  knowledge, 
and  act  accordingly,  we  would  hear 
less  about  "troublesome  babies." 

When  weary  and  overwrought,  do 
not  visit  your  uncomfortable  feeling 
upon  the  precious  morsel  of  humanity 
to  whom  you  represent  life,  happiness, 
and  everything  that  is  dear  and  sweet 
— because  you  are  his  "mother!" 

T.  B. 


Ringworm  of  the  Scalp. 

We  have  been  constant  readers  of 
Babyhood  since  the  first  number  was 
issued,  in  1884,  and  have  received  so 
much  help  from  it  that  we  have  often 
desired  to  express  our  thanks  to  all 
the  contributors,  and  our  appreciation 
of  the  efforts  made  through  this  chan- 
nel to  assist  the  better  development  of 
children  physically,  mentally  and 
morally. 

Hoping  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
perplexed  mother,  I  offer  my  experi- 
ence with  ringworm  of  the  scalp.  Our 
"No.  2,"  a  sturdy  little  girl  of  about 
four  and  a  half,  complained  of  a  small 
spot  on  her  head  itching ;  it  was  thor- 
oughly brushed  and  the  head  washed. 
A  few  days  after  this  the  hair  was 
found  to  be  broken  off  close  to  the 
scalp  on  a  space  about  as  large  as  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar.  It  was  treated 
according  to  the  direction  of  a  hair- 
dresser but  it  grew  worse,  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  head.  Our  fam- 
ily physician  seeing  it,  sent  us  at  once 
to  a  specialist  who  pronounced  it  ring- 
worm of  the  scalp.  He  ordered  the 
hair  to  be  shaved  close  from  the  en- 
tire head,  and  prescribed  Chrysarobin. 
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Vigorous  treatment  was  begun  at 
once.  Each  morning  the  bare  head 
was  thoroughly  washed  with  medicinal 
soap,  the  crust  carefully  lifted  and  de- 
stroyed. A  pair  of  small  tweezers 
were  found  useful  in  taking  the  crusts 
from  the  affected  spots.  The  most  try- 
ing part  of  the  treatment  was  applying 
the  lotion  to  the  raw  surface,  but  this 
is  what  tells  in  the  treatment.  It  re- 
quired all  the  nerve  of  both  mother 
and  daughter,  but  both  realized  the 
necessity  of  preventing  this  terribly 
tedious  disease  from  gaining  ground. 
At  night  the  lotion  was  again  applied 
but  without  removing  the  crust.  Al- 
cohol was  freely  used,  particularly 
toward  the  close  of  the  disease,  when 
the  medicine  was  applied  but  once  a 
day.  The  hair  was  kept  shaved,  and  a 
little  cap  of  thin  white  material  worn 
until  the  disease  disappeared.  Alcohol 
was  used  twice  a  day  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  all  signs  of  the  parasite 
were  gone  and  the  little  patient  took 
regularly  cod  liver  oil.  It  was  ex- 
actly three  months  from  the  time  we 
began  the  treatment  until  the  cure; 
and  although  we  have  heard  of  a  num- 
ber of  cases  under  apparently  good 
medical  treatment,  we  know  of  none 
so  speedily  cured  as  our  own.  We 
refer  entirely  to  well-cared-for  chil- 
dren, not  the  neglected  poor,  diseased 
from  birth.  It  is  not  quite  one  year 
since  the  hair  began  to  grow,  and  our 
little  Pussey  Willow  has  a  better  head 
of  curly  hair  than  before.  We  believe 
the  disease  was  carried  to  her  head 
from  a  spot  on  her  body  discovered 
about  the  same  time.  No  other  source 
of  contagion  could  be  discovered  af- 
ter careful  search. 

D.  M. 


Mothers'  Unions  in  the  Light  of  Science. 

A  recent  issue  of  one  of  the  even- 
ing papers  of  this  city,  alluded  to  the 
fact  of  the  existence  of  so-called 
Mothers'  Unions  in  all  parts  of  our 
States  from  the  smallest  hamlet  to  the* 
metropolis.  If  this  be  so  there  is 
much  hope  for  the  improvement  of 
the  race  in  the  near  future.  The 
especial  form  of  union  described  in 
that  article  is  not  a  desirable  one, 
though  it  contains  the  germ  of  good 
things  in  it,  from  which  better  ones 
might  readily  be  evolved. 

The  dear  grandmothers  shook  their 
heads  and  were  not  at  all  in  sympathy 
when  Baby's  ways  and  Baby's  neces- 
sities began  to  be  tabulated,  and  claims 
for  system  in  the  nursery  were  urged. 
They  could  not  see  the  slightest  need 
of  nor  use  for  our  Babyhood,  and 
yet,  in  spite  of  all  predictions  to  the 
contrary,  the  magazine  finds  its  way, 
month  after  month,  year  after  year, 
into  homes  far  and  near,  bringing  com- 
fort and  renewed  strength  to  the 
mothers,  more  system  to  the  nurseries, 
and  we  are  safe  in  saying,  more  happi- 
ness to  the  little  ones. 

The  claim  for  Mothers'  Unions  is 
not  based  upon  any  idea  of  a  lack  in 
all  the  homes  of  the  past,  nor  does  it 
mean  the  least  disrespect  for  mother- 
dom  as  heretofore  understood,  but  this 
is  the  age  of  specialism,  and  while  con- 
ceding all  good  that  has  been  done,  it 
is  believed  that  a  greater  quantity  of  it 
could  be  achieved  by  those  who  have 
the  keeping  of  the  rising  generation, 
if  to  their  love  were  added  whatever 
light  modern  thought  and  science  have 
shed  upon  the  path  specially  trodden 
by  mothers. 

It  is  from  no  disrespect  to  the  great 
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teachers  of  the  past  that  methods  of 
instruction  are  everywhere  under- 
going radical  changes.  The  new 
needs  demand  them  imperatively,  and 
it  would  he  most  deplorable  short- 
sightedness that  would  urge  the  claim 
of  generations  of  successful  teachers 
who  had  not  had  normal  training  in 
psychology  and  the  like.  Not  all  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  born  good 
teachers,  or  good  mothers,  and  much 
weary,  useless  drudgery,  many  sad 
hours  of  unavailing  copying  with  un- 
foreseen results  will  be  spared  the 
trained  mother  as  well  as  the  trained 
teacher. 

These  unions  are  to  an  extent  pre- 
dicated, too,  upon  the  known  fact  that 
the  children  are  the  fruitful  source  of 
thought  and  conversation  among 
mothers  everywhere,  but  that  such 
talks  are  of  no  value  unless  based  upon 
something  systematic  and  authorita- 
tive. Hence,  with"  assigned  portions 
of  Locke,  Rousseau,  Richter,  Spencer, 
Preyer,  Hall,  or  kindred  authors  for  a 
home  lesson,  these  ladies  meet  with 
one  or  more  prepared  questions  or  pa- 
pers from  which  the  discussions  are 
evolved.  As  far  as  possible  the  per- 
sonal element  so  much  deprecated  by 
the  aforesaid  newspaper  is  eliminated. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  particular 
John  or  Jane  should  be  mentioned ;  it 
is  the  mental  or  moral  attributes  with 
which  these  mothers  are  contending, 
and  no  suggestion  of  gossip  is  con- 
genial. The  work  demanded  is  rigor- 
ous enough  to  exclude  levity,  and  no 
one  can  respect  the  sacredness  of  the 
home  more  than  those  who  feel  that 
the  child  of  to-day  needs  its  mother 
on  the  highest  level  possible  to  her, 


and  that  she  can  gain  something  from 
a  union  with  kindred  spirits. 

S.  Y. 


Poetry  for  Children. 

In  this  age,  when  so  much  is  being 
done  for  children,  when  we  mothers 
seem  to  have  turned  professional  in- 
ventors, critically  regarding  every- 
thing with  a  view  to  improvement  or 
a  "patent,"  we  are  too  likely  to  fall 
into  the  mistake  of  doing  too  much  ; 
giving  our  children  their  amusements 
cut  and  dried,  while  they  would  infi- 
nitely prefer  to  develop  and  carry  out 
little  plans  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Carroll,  the  author  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  is  said  to  have  had  a 
room  full  of  delightful  cupboards  and 
corners,  which  he  stored  with  toys  and 
other  trifles,  and  then  invited  his  little 
friends  to  come  and  try  what  they 
could  find.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
the  room  was  a  very  paradise  to  chil- 
dren, and  that  everything  they  found 
seemed  novel  and  beautiful,  though  it 
may  be  a  thing  they  would  not  look  at 
twice  if  it  was  pressed  upon  them.  This 
is  the  way  in  which  literature  should 
come  to  them.  When  they  have  dis- 
covered something  new  in  life,  it  will 
please  them  wonderfully  to  "find"  a 
poem  about  it,  and  "our  new  kitties," 
or  "our  little  brook."  And  let  the 
poems  they  hear  be  in  accordance  with 
their  knowledge  of  life.  I.  B. 


How  to  Carry  the  Baby. 

Dear  mothers  of  first  babies,  let  me 
entreat  you  to  learn  the  simple  art  of 
carrying  your  baby  properly.  I  was 
once  traveling  on  a  cable  car  that, 
among   other   passengers,  contained 
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two  young  mothers,  each  holding  an 
infant  under  three  months  old.  My 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  first  as 
soon  as  I  was  seated,  and  I  noticed  the 
eyes  of  other  passengers  wandering  in 
the  same  direction.  She  was  never 
still,  and  the  child  might  have  been  a 
dish  rag  for  all  the  respect  that  was 
paid  to  its  vertebrate  system.  First, 
it  was  thrown  over  the  mother's  arm, 
between  the  elbow  and  wrist ;  its  poor 
little  head  wobbling  about  like  an  ap- 
ple just  ready  to  fall  from  the  tree. 
Then  it  was  laid  face  downwards 
across  her  knee,  and  jogged  about  to 
a  "rum-tum-tiddy"  that  might  have 
been  soothing  to  its  nerves  if  they  were 
constructed  on  a  principle  different 
from  those  of  all  the  rest  of  humanity. 
Up  to  this  point  it  had  been  quiet,  but 
at  the  sound  of  the  "rum-tum-ditty"  it 
inserted  a  vigorous  motion  of  resent- 
ment. It  was  then  transferred  to  the 
maternal  shoulder,  and  patted  on  the 
back  with  movements  that  must  have 
appeared  to  the  tender  infant  like  vig- 
orous whacks.  It  was  next  tied  ipto 
a  sort  of  true-love  knot  in  the  mother's 
lap,  one  little  foot  and  one  little  arm 
sticking  out  here  and  there  by  way  of 
loops.  Unappreciative  infant !  even 
then  it  would  not  be  silent.  As  a  last 
resource,  the  mother  opened  her  dress 
and  forced  nourishment  upon  it  that.it 
did  not  need,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
car-load  of  mingled  sexes,  most  of 
whom  were  looking  on  in  amusement 
but  poorly  concealed. 

At  last,  with  overloaded  stomach 
and  flushed  face,  the  poor  little  baby 
sank  into  an  uneasy  slumber;  its  face 
and  limbs  twitching  from  time  to  time 
in  a  manner  that  boded  ill  for  its  fu- 
ture.   It  had  not  asked  for  tossings, 


for  pattings  or  for  food  ;  it  only  needed 
rest.  It  did  not  get  it  even  then,  for 
two  blocks  further  on  the  mother 
sprang  up  like  a  whirlwind,  first  to 
stop  the  car  and  then  to  get  out,  which 
latter  she  did  with  the  now  screaming 
baby  tucked  under  her  arm  like  an 
umbrella. 

From  time  to  time,  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  this  little  drama  admitted  of  a 
moment's  relaxation,  I  had  glanced  at 
the  other  mother.  She  had  brought 
her  sleeping  and  well-fed  infant  into 
the  car  shortly  after  my  own  advent ; 
and  with  her  fare  already  in  her  hand, 
had  seated  herself  quietly,  and  at  once 
placed  her  little  placid  baby  in  such 
a  position  that  its  head  rested  comfort- 
ably on  her  shoulder,  while  its  back 
was  supported  by  her  arm.  To  say 
that  it  then  sank  into  peaceful  slumber, 
would  be  a  false  description ;  for,  in 
fact,  so  gentle  had  been  its  mother's 
movements,  that  it  had  never  awak- 
ened.. For  seven  long  miles,  through 
more  than  an  hour's  ride,  the  child 
slept  in  perfect  rest,  its  mother  being 
so  still  that  only  twice  did  I  detect  a 
movement ;  once  when  paying  her  fare, 
the  other  time  when  signaling  the  con- 
ductor, whose  attention  she  had  pre- 
viously attracted  with  her  eye. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  necessary  to  nourish  a 
child  from  maternal  sources  upon  the 
street  cars.  If  infants  were  fed,  as 
they  should  be,  at  regular  hours,  an 
excursion  could  always  be  planned  so 
that  feeding  times  should  come  before 
and  after,  but  never  during,  the  trip. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  better  in  every 
way,  both  for  mother  and  child. 

C.  G. 
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Baby's  Health  gjasS 

THE  BEST'  Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
£T-  and  Bowel  Trouble 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at   25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


XLINGFAST"  N1PPLEN 


Warranted  Pure  Gum. 
Right  Size,  Went  Shape. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  to  cleanse. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Baby  cannot  pull  it  off. 

Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  cheaply-made,  adulterated 
nipples — 5  cts.  each,  or  50  els.  dox.  At 
druRjrtsta'.  or  from  us,  postpaid. 

IE  GOTHAM  CO.,  82  Warren  St.,  New  York^ 


SCOTT'S  EMULSION 
is  more  than  a  fat  food. 
There  is  no  animal  fat 
that  compares  with  it  in 
nourishing  and  building 
up  the  wasted,  emaciated 
body.  That  is  why  chil- 
dren and  anaemic  girls 
thrive  and  grow  fat  upon 
it.  That  is  why  persons 
with  consumptive  tenden- 
cies gain  flesh  and 
strength  enough  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

SCOTT  &  liOWNE,  409  Pearl  f.treet,  New  York 
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Decorations  for  Forty-Foot  Hall- 
way.— The  twelve-foot  high  walls  of 
this  hallway  may  have  a  paper  of  bold 
design  but  quiet  tones  and  well-exe- 
cuted pattern.  Instead  of  a  border  or 
frieze,  a  wide  wooden  molding  like  the 
woodwork  may  finish  the  joining  of 
wall  and  ceiling,  and  a  narrow  mold- 
ing for  pictures  be  placed  below.  The 
large  carbon  copies  of  famous  paint- 
ings in  frames  that  carry  out  the  tone 
of  the  printing  and  without  mats  will 
suit  the  spaces  of  the  hall  better  than 
small  pictures,  miscellaneous  in  sub- 
ject and  framed  in  various  styles. 

Prophylaxis  in  Diseases  of  Chil- 
dren.— Dr.  Floyd  M.  Crandall  read 
this  paper,  treating  of  prophylaxis  in 
children  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
medical  practitioner  and  the  sanita- 
rian. He  quoted  Holt,  as  saying  that 
it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  majority 
of  the  diseases  of  children.  A  great 
many  children's  diseases  were  due  to 
improper  feeding,  especially  the  dis- 
eases occurring  during  the  first  three 
months  of  life.  Prophylaxis  in  chil- 
dren's diseases  had  made  great  strides 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  and  the 
mortalities  of  all  ages  had  been  great- 
lv  reduced.  The  great  difficulties  phy- 
sicians and  sanitarians  met  in  their 
work  of  prophylaxis  were  ignorance, 
prejudice,  old-fogyism.  and  religious 
delusions  such  as  Christian  Science. 
There  was  still  a  certain  amount  of 
hatred  of  interference,  and  "love  of 
personal  liberty"  opposed  to  all  sani- 
tary regulations.  The  requirements 
for  a  successful  health  officer  were 
patience,  tact,  and  courtesy,  and 
equipped  with  these  he  was  more 
likely  to  effect  his  mission. 

Diphtheria  Among  Insured  Chil- 
dren— The  circumstances  attending 
the  deaths  of  some  of  the  many  chil- 
dren succumbing  to    diphtheria  in 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witfc 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

He  Palmer  Company,  Publistiers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston.  Mmi 


South  Chicago  recently  led  the  Health 
Commissioner  to  make  a  special  study 
of  the  conditions  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  found  that  life  insur- 
ance agents  have  been  doing  an  ex- 
traordinary business  in  risks  on  chil- 
dren in  the  district.  In  a  majority  of 
the  cases  the  children  were  insured  for 
$3C0. 


Here  is  a  salad  that  uses  up  left- 
overs :  Cook  the  tough  stalks  of  the 
celery  left  from  dinner  until  they  are 
tender  and  cut  them  in  pieces.  When 
they  are  cool  mix  with  them  an  equal 
part  of  dried  tart  apple,  a  tablespoon- 
ful  or  two  of  minced  cress  or  parsley, 
dress  with  mayonnaise  and  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves.  A  few  finely  chopped 
nuts  may  be  added  to  the  salad  mix- 
ture. 
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Queen  Charlotte  Pudding. 

One  pound  of  Hour,  five  eggs,  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  sugar  and  one- 
half  pound  of  hutter.  Mix  like  a  cake, 
and  just  before  baking  add  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  one 
teaspoonful  of  vinegar.  Sauce  for 
the  pudding:  Cream  one-half  pound 
of  sugar  and  one-half  pound  of  but- 
ter ;  add  the  yolk  of  one  egg  well  beat- 
en and  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  a 
lemon.  Set  it  over  the  fire  and  stir 
until  hot ;  grate  in  a  little  nutmeg. 


A  new  use  for  the  chafing  dish 
hot-water  pan  has  been  discovered. 
A  clever  woman  who  had  no  pud- 
ding dish  fit  to  come  to  the  table 
baked  the  pudding  in  a  common  por- 
celain dish  and  transferred  it,  dish 
and  all  to  the  hot-water  pan  of  her 
handsome  copper  chafing  dish.  The 
cover  of  the  blazer  went  over  this, 
and  the  whole  thing  looked  very 
well  on  the  table  at  dessert. 


What  to  Eat  recommends  this  Hun- 
garian salad  :  Cut  two  Spanish  onions 
in  slices,  putting  them  in  a  large  bowl 
and  pouring  boiling  water  over  them, 
letting  the  onions  remain  in  the  water 
for  just  one  minute.  Drain  and  plunge 
into  ice  water,  letting  them  remain  for 
several  hours.  Prepare  four  long 
green  cucumbers  by  paring  and  slicing 
and  letting  them  remain  in  ice  water 
for  the  same  length  of  time.  Drain  the 
onions  and  the  cucumbers  and  place 
them  in  a  bowl,  pouring  over  them  a 
French  dressing.  This  quantity  seems 
rather  large.  A  Spanish  onion  sliced 
fills  a  great  deal  of  space.  One  onion 
to  four  cucumbers  ought  to  be  about 
right. 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep.*' 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated     throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
ns.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO  CRESOLENE  GO. 


180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y, 

Leeming-Miles  Bldg. 
Montreal,  Canada. 


PURE, 

ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUI  fBQ 
BEST  BUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tynan'* 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Of 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gvtm 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tua« 
If  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampici 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  jroc 
with  the  "  T  yuan  "  we  will  seal 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  w*  oui 
fall  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Gooda. 
Paoiphlet  »*  Worth  Readinff,'*  W\ 

ITER  *RUBBEB  CO.  And»?er, 
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True  of  heart  t/w'  a  trifle  contrary. 
The  child  who  comes  in  February. 

Nestle's  Food  for  all  babies,  at  all 
ages,  every  month  of  the  year,  win- 
ter or  summer,  in  sickness  or  health. 

Our  "Book  For  Mothers" 

with  enough  Nestle's  Food  for 
twelve  full  meals  will  be  sent  free 
by  addressing 

Henri  Nestle,  Dept.  Y 
73  Warren  Street,      -      New  York 


A  new  book  of  recipes  called  "101 
Entrees,"  gives  directions  for  making 
a  delicious  dish  of  oysters  and  cheese. 
Two  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  Edam 
cheese  are  melted  in  a  double  sauce- 
pan, with  a  large  lump  of  butter.  Add, 
when  melted,  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
tomato  ketchup,  a  dash  of  Worcester- 
shire sauce,  one  gill  of  cream  and  the 
flaked  meat  of  one  crab.  When  boil- 
ing hot  and  creamy  drop  in  two  dozen 
bluepoints.  When  the  edges  crinkle, 
serve  on  hot  sippets  of  buttered  toast 
on  hot  plates.  This  is  a  vefy  good 
chafing  dish  dainty,  something  quite 
new  as  is  the  dish  which  follows. 


Chop  fine  four  very  small  green 
peppers  and  six  small  green  onions. 


Put  these  in  the  chafing  dish  with  half 
a  can  of  tomatoes,  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  and  salt  and  cayenne  to  season. 
Boil  together  for  ten  minutes  and  add 
a  half  pint  of  cream  thickened  with 
a  tablespoonful  of  flour.  When  this 
mixture  is  quite  smooth  and  very  hot, 
put  in  flaked  crab  meat.  Serve  hot 
on  buttered  toast. 


Curried  apples  are  a  favorite  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Choose  tart  cooking  ap- 
ples and  cut  in  half  the  round  way, 
removing  the  core.  Make  a  cream  by 
beating  together  one  cupful  of  dark 
brown  sugar,  half  a  cup  of  butter,  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  curry  powder.  Spread 
the  cut  side  of  the  apples  with  this 
mixture,  filling  in  the  hollows  left  by 
the  removal  of  the  cores.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  observing  the  usual  direc- 
tion for  baking  apples. 
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In  making  up  leftovers  for  dainty 
meals,  bouche  or,  as  they  are  miscalled, 
timbale  irons,  are  great  conveniences. 
A  tasty  mixture  of  the  cold  meat  sea- 
soned delicately  is  prepared  and  filled 
into  the  little  cups.  The  cups  are  sent 
to  the  table  on  a  bed  of  cress  or  pars- 
ley. The  irons  are  as  easy  as  possible 
to  use  once  the  "knack"  is  acquired. 
A  delicate  fritter  batter  is  made  in  a 
cup.  The  iron  is  heated  in  the  fat 
until  a  blue  smoke  issues  from  the  fat. 
The  iron  is  then  lifted  out  of  the  ket- 
tle, drained  for  a  second,  dipped  half 
the  length  of  its  thick  end  into  the 
cup  of  batter  and  returned  to  the  ket- 
tle. A  filmy  pastry  cup  forms,  which 
is  easily  dislodged  from  the  iron.  The 
cups  may  be  made  a  day  or  two  before 
they  are  wanted  and  be  heated  in  the 
oven  just  before  filling  and  serving. 


Cheese  Omelet. 

To  make  a  cheese  omelet,  prepare 
the  eggs  and  cook  them  in  the  usual 
manner.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to 
thicken  sprinkle  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
grated  cheese  over  the  top,  cover  and 
continue  the  cooking  slowly.  Fold 
the  omelet  and  serve. 


Delicious  Citron  Cake. 

One  pound  of  flour,  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound  of 
butter,  twelve  eggs,  two  pounds  of  cit- 
ron sliced  thin,  one  large  or  two  small 
cocoanuts  grated,  two  pounds  of 
blanched  almonds  cut  fine  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  mace.  Cream  the  butter 
and  flour,  beat  the  sugar  with  the 
yolks  of  the  eggs,  add  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites,  then  add  all  to  the  butter  and 
cream ;  stir  in  the  citron  and  almonds, 
and  lastly  the  cocoanut. 


Blotchy 


Babies 


suffering  from  pimples,  itchy  eruptions, 
sores  or  eczema  can  be  instantly  relieved- 
d  permanently  cured  by  bathing  with 


%  Heiskell's  Soap 

which  contains  all  the  healing  properties  of 
Heiskell's  famous  Ointment.  Makes  the  skin 
smooth  as  velvet.  Sold  for  BO  years.  All  drug- 
gists have  it.  Sample  on  request.  Full  size 
cake 25c.  Ointment  50c. 

JOHNSTON,  IIOLLOWAY  A  CO., 
15  IS.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia, 


For  a  cocoanut  pudding  add  cocoa- 
nut  to  the  baked  custard  mixture  be- 
fore it  goes  into  the  oven  and  stir  it 
three  or  four  times  from  the  bottom 
in  the  first  stages  of  baking.  A  re- 
liable rule  prescribes  a  pint  of  milk, 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  cupful  of 
cocoanut. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  S<. 
TelepKorve 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KIMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta\e  chance* 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


F'RICI 


31. OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*•»■»■»  *»»»»»»»»»»»»»  »»»  >t<»*****f 

* 

«• 
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What  is  Catarrh  ?     *\  ::Treatment  of  Catarrh;; 


Changes  Doe  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling-  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-^ 
£  tarrh.  . 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. £ 
Polypi  and  **  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 

*  >  Symptoms. 

•  Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected 

Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  \\ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
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3. 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent 


Dam- 


age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  ! ! 
Stages  of  Catarrh.  j  \ 

Atomizers.  •  • 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-!! 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 

When    a  Specialist  Should 
Consulted. 

A  Treatment  for  Excessive  j  I 
Secretions.  «  • 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  J( 

Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh.  *  | 

How  to  Use  the  Douche  Ba£.      ! ! 

Necessary  Precautions.  !! 

Peculiar  Characteristics.  ][ 

Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  <  > 
sil,  and  Treatment.  ! ! 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  J  J 
Conditions.  ? 
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<> 
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<> 
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How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Brentford  Rolls. — Make  a  sponge 
with  one  pint  of  milk,  and  let  it  rise 
over  night.  In  the  morning  take  three 
pints  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
white  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter  and  two  of  lard ;  sift  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  with  the  flour.  Beat 
two  eggs  very  light,  mix  them  in  the 
flour,  then  work  in  the  sponge.  Knead 
it  for  twenty  minutes,  then  make  into 
rolls.  Let  them  rise  for  two  hours, 
and  bake  in  a  quick  oven. 


Drop-Muffins. — Three  eggs,  one 
and  one-half  pints  of  milk,  one  small 
cupful  of  yeast  and  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Stir  in  enough  flour  to  make 
a  batter  thick  enough  to  drop  from  a 
spoon  (in  which  manner  they  are  to 
be  baked).  Drop  into  a  greased 
dripping  pan,  and  bake  inside  the 
stove  in  a  quick  oven.  Do  not  stir 
them  after  they  have  risen  before  bak- 
ing. 


A  French  Loaf. — To  one  quart  of 
flour  add  one  half  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  four  tablespoonfuls  of  fresh  but- 
ter. Cream  the  butter  and  flour  as 
for  cake,  but  do  not  wash  the  butter. 
Beat  three  eggs  very  light,  separately, 
and  beat  in  them  half  the  flour,  cream- 
ing the  other  half  with  the  butter. 
Add  the  beaten  eggs  and  flour  grad- 
ually to  the  butter  and  flour,  beat  well, 
then  add  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  last  of  all  stir  in  three  tablespoon- 
fuls of  yeast.  Let  it  rise  in  a  buttered 
mold,  and  when  well  risen  bake  in  the 
same  mold. 


Investigating  the  Bakeries. — At  a 
recent  inspection  by  the  Health  De- 


Moihers,  we  vrxm  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  shculd  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart,  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua'  5pecial,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  SSSffoS. 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  jears  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE    M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


D71IJVTY  THINGS  For  B71BIRS 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacquea,  Alow 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog-. 

Send  26c  (stamps;  lor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give a^e  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas» 


GINSENG 


Is  a  money  making 
crop.  Room  in  your 
garden  to  grow  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  worth  annually.  Thrives  through- 
out the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  We  sell  roots  and  seed 
during  spring  and  fall  planting  seasons  and  buy 
the  dried  product.  You  can  get  started  in  this 
profitable  business  for  a  small  outlay.  Send  2o. 
si amji  to-day  for  illustrated  literature  telling  all 
about  it. 

The  St.  Louis  Ginseng  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

partment  of  the  bakeshops  in  New 
York  City,  thirty-three  were  found  in 
bad  condition  and  in  twenty-two  im- 
mediate changes  were  ordered.  At  the 
time  of  the  recent  strike  among  the 
union  bakers  so  much  was  said  about 
the  unsanitary  condition  of  some 
shops  and  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
culosis among  bakers  that  the  Depart- 
ment made  an  examination.  It  was 
found  that  the  number  of  consump- 
tives among  the  bakers  is  surprisingly 
small,  instead  of  being  large,  as 
alleged. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying :  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  Ointment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility— J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  Warp. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used— Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  I 
consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
— J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby's  Skin. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy ;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 

Arthur  Evershed  says  that  the  best 
and  most  effective  remedy  for  warts 
and  corns  is  sea  water.  When  sea 
bathing  is  not  possible,  warm  foot 
baths  of  sea  salt  will  take  its  place. 
If  used  daily,  at  the  end  of  a  fort- 
night the  corns  will  peel  off.  Warts 
are  treated  by  soaking  the  hands  in  . 
warm  sea  water  twice  a  day  for  ten 
minutes.  Cauliflower  warts  on  the 
scalp  yield  to  a  compress  of  sea  water 
left  on  all  night  each  night  for  two 
weeks.   

Finnan  haddy  a  la  Delmonico  is  a 
dainty  breakfast  dish.  Wash  the  fish 
and  let  it  stand  for  half  an  hour  in 
cold  water.  Then  drain  and  cover 
with  hot  water  and  soak  fifteen  min- 
utes. At  the  end  of  that  time  drain 
the  fish  and  dry  it,  remove  the  bones 
and  skin  and  break  into  flakes.  For 
each  cupful  of  fish  allow  a  cupful  of 
thin  white  sauce.  Put  the  fish  in  a 
buttered  baking  dish,  cover  with  the 
sauce,  top  with  buttered  crumbs. 
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SEORGE  W.  GII.i.  U       '•  1 

One  of  our  loving  friends  ... 


Are  you  having  trouble  in  feeding  your  baby?  Does  his  food  disagree 
with  him?  Does  he  lose  in  weight?  Does  it  seem  as  if  he 
never  would  stop  crying?  Then  Mellin's  Food  will  help  your  baby 
and  we  will  prove  it,  if  you  will  write  us  just  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
pou  are  doing.  As  soon  as  your  letter  reaches  us,  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  book  of  helpful  directions.  We  will  also  write  you  a 
personal  letter  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby. 
We  have  helped  thousands  of  babies  and  we  can  help  yours— if  you  will  let  us. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Ml 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 

nor    rubber  i«t« 


IMPERIAL 

Plnfess 

DIAPfR 

Perfectly  p~itect» 
babj  fro*  celds 
and  keeps  kit 
clothing  clean. 

Mad*  ef  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Bit  tblckaeia  (7 
fold)  at  nested 
placet,  bat  U  net 
balky.  Draw 
•  trln tt  a  r  •  a  d  d 
wtlit  and  legs, 
and  batton  kolas 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  oaslly 
adjusted.  Protects 
aarse  as  well  as 
child.  Seres  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
•f;  fts  perfectly, 
•old  by  dealers  er 
by  mall. 


Patented  March  24,  1903. 


G1t»  age  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  bmcK.  Write  fer  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         DOR  ANTON,  PA. 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

,5  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Dr.  Ghertler  recently  said  that  he 
had  found  three  children  with  cardiac 
disease  in  one  of  the  schools  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  in  whom  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  noting  the  bad  effects 
of  violent  exercise.  He  had  observed 
these  children  before  and  after  the 
routine  lessons  in  physical  training, 
and  had  been  impressed  with  the  dys- 
pnea, the  palpitation,  and  the  other 
signs  of  cardiac  exertion  which  they 
exhibited.  He  therefore  pleaded  for 
a  careful  exclusion  of  such  children 
from  any  but  the  mildest  physical  ex- 
ercises. 

A  Portiere  to  Divide  a  Parlor  and 
Sitting  Room, — The  parlor  having 
olive-green  walls  and  the  sitting  room 
red  walls,  the  portiere  may  be  of  a 
doubled-faced  olive-green  texture.  Or, 
if  two  single-faced  materials  can  be 
used,  the  side  toward  the  parlor  may 


have  a  plain  olive  green,  and  a  plain 
red  be  used  on  the  side  near  the  sit- 
ting room.  Red  and  green  when  used 
in  the  same  proportion  are  rarely  har- 
monious, and  these  two  rooms  will 
look  their  best  if  the  doorway  follows 
the  wall  tones. 


When  spinach  and  clear  tomato 
soup  are  among  the  remnants  of  a 
feast,  saute  a  small  onion,  minced  fine, 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Add  the 
spinach,  stir  until  hot  and  add  the  to- 
mato soup.  For  about  a  pint  of  spin- 
ach and  tomato  mixture,  scald  a  cup- 
ful and  a  half  of  milk  and  thicken  it 
with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour  that 
have  been  creamed  with  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  butter.  Strain  the  tomato  and 
spinach  mixture  through  a  sieve  and 
add  a  pinch  of  soda.  Keep  both  mix- 
tures hot. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 
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Hereditary  Physical  Traits,  and  How  to 
Meet  Them  in  Training  Children 


As  the  world  progresses,  more  and 
more  attention  is  being  paid  to  the 
years  of  infancy  and  childhood,  as  the 
formative  period,  when  onr  very 
w  isest  endeavors  must  be  put  forward 
to  bring  about  the  best  results.  In 
the  present  generation  books  and  pic- 
tures and  the  various  aids  in  the  edu- 
cation of  children  abound  in  all  ad- 
vanced communities.  Babyhood  itself 
is  the  best  evidence  of  this  wholesome 
endency. 

Yet  few  parents  take  the  time  or 
have  the  disposition  to  go  deeper  into 
the  scientific  reasons  for  placing  so 
much  emphasis  upon  the  earlier  years. 
And  even  physicians  are  too  little  con- 
versant with  the  foundation  facts  of 
infant  physiology  and  development, 
which  should  always  guide  their 
recommendations  in  hygiene  and  diet, 
as  well  as  their  use  of  drugs.  To  out- 
line some  of  these  facts,  and  make 
practical  application  of  them,  will  be 
the  purpose  of  these  papers,  the  writ- 
er's appeal  being  mainly  to  the  in- 
telligent mothers  or  their  substitutes, 
who  read  Babyhood. 


Importance  of  the  Study. 

When  one  stops  to  think,  ever  since 
the  wise  sayings  of  Solomon,  as  weli 
as  the  later  ones  of  Confucius  and 
others,  earnest  parents  have  sought 
the  best  methods  of  so  training  and 
educating  their  children  as  to  bring 
about  some  improvement  on  them- 
selves and  their  ancestry.  The 
growth  of  the  Spartan  state  is  an 
historical  instance  of  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  (then  imperfectly  un- 
derstood) laws  of  heredity.  The  rapid 
progress  of  religious  intelligence  since 
the  idea  of  Sunday  schools  for  the 
children  was  first  put  in  operation  by 
Robert  Raikes,  in  England,  in  1780, 
is  another  more  modern  instance ; 
while  the  crowning  evidence  of  the 
growing  recognition  of  these  prin- 
ciples is  the  common-school  systems  of 
modern  times. 

Modern  Investigators. 

In  casting  about  for  the  authorities 
upon  which  is  based  our  knowledge  of 
infant  development,  we  find  set  at  the 
very  head  of  the  recent  investigators 
the  name  of  Charles   Darwin,  who 


is 
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traversed  the  unknown  territory  alone. 
His  "Expression  of  the  Emotions" 
and  studies  in  infantile  development 
scattered  through  all  his  works  should 
be  as  famous  and  as  oft  perused  as  his 
better  known  "Descent  of  Man"  and 
"Origin  of  Species."  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  kindergarten  system,  in 
his  great  work,  the  "Education  of 
Man"  (1826),  dwells  chiefly  upon  the 
first  seven  years  of  the  child's  life,  as 
in  a  most  emphatic  sense  those  in 
which  physical  and  mental  foundations 
are  laid  for  a  life-time.  It  may  not 
be  amiss  to  state  here,  as  a  guiding 
thought  for  mothers,  that  Froebel's 
conception  of  education — i.  e.,  that 
man  learns  through  "self  activity" — 
is  by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  the 
kindergarten,  but  may  be  broadened 
into  the  practice  of  all  teachers  who 
may  take  the  pains  to  understand  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  read- 
ing in  this  line  is  Professor  W.  Prev- 
er's  "Mind  of  the  Child."  Of  more 
general  scope  is  "The  First  Three 
Years  of  Childhood,"  by  Bernard 
Perez.  Professor  Preyer  lays  down  in 
his  introduction  these  propositions, 
which  we  must  accept  as  the  basis 
upon  which  to  proceed :  "We  per- 
ceive what  a  capital  each  individual 
has  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  how 
much  there  is  that  is  not  produced  by 
sense-impressions,  and  how  false  is  the 
supposition  that  man  learns  to  feel, 
to  will  and  to  think  only  through  his 
senses.  Heredity  is  just  as  important 
as  individual  activity  in  the  genesis  of 
mind."  And  his  experiments,  as  well 
as  common  observation,  show  this  to 
be  equally  true  of  bodily  peculiarities. 
For  instance,  it  is  shown  by  experi- 


ments, which  any  painstaking  person 
can  verify,  that  the  sense  of  sight  in 
the  lower  animals  is  complete  at  birth  : 
while  "in  the  human  being,  so  manv 
more  associations  of  sight  with  co- 
ordinated muscular  movements  are 
possible  than  in  the  brute  at  birth,  that 
it  takes  a  longer  growth  after  birth 
for  these  all  to  be  developed." 

Effects  of  Heredity  Upon  Sight,  Hearing, 
Etc. 

These  three  or  more  years  of  de- 
velopment, the  formative  years,  are 
the  "golden  days"  in  which  to  correct 
wrong  tendencies  and  strengthen  weak 
ones.  If  the  strength  of  sight  requires 
weeks,  yes,  months,  for  development, 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  accus- 
tom the  eyes  to  properly  toned  light, 
to  keep  them  scrupulously  clean  from 
birth,  and  to  always  have  regard  to 
over-strain,  even  more  than  in  later 
life.  How  often  in  the  public  parks 
and  parade  grounds  nurses  are  seen 
to  have  left  their  small  wards  staring 
into  the  bright  sunlight  by  the  half- 
hour.  The  effect  thus  produced  upon 
eyes  weak  by  inheritance  is  the  same 
as  the  condition  in  adults  known  as 
snow-blindness. 

Regarding  the  sense  of  hearing, 
every  mother  should  know  that, 
whereas  all  animals  are  born  with  this 
sense  as  complete  as  their  environment 
will  require,  the  baby  is  deaf  for  a  few 
hours,  or  (rarely)  days,  after  birth. 
i.  e.,  long  enough  to  allow  atmos- 
pheric air  to  replace  the  uterme  fluids 
in  the  auditory  apparatus.  The  first 
sound  recognized  is  generally  some 
noise  louder  than  usual.  Onlv  gradu- 
ally does  the  babe  learn  to  distinguish 
sounds.     Hence,    another  excellent 
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reason  for  perfect  quiet  in  the  nurs- 
ery during  the  first  days,  aside  from 
the  commonly  recognized  reasons  in 
the  mother's  condition.  Any  harsh 
jarring  of  the  newly-tuned  apparatus 
then  may  work  harm  later. 

The  sense  of  touch,  or  response  to 
painful  impressions,  is  less  acute  for 
a  time  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult. 
Hence,  the  surgeon  may  perform 
brief  operations  without  much  suffer- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  with- 
out any  real  "heartlessness,"  as  the 
mother  may  think ;  but  only  in  the  first 
week  or  two.  The  sensitiveness  of  the 
nasal  lining  and  of  the  ball  of  the  eye 
are  purely  hereditary  traits,  and  are 
noticeable  only  after  a  few  days  or 
longer.  Often  the  mother  will  notice 
for  the  first  month  that  the  baby  opens 
its  eyes  and  keeps  them  open  in  the 
warm  bath  without  winking.  This  is 
because  it  has  become  accustomed  to 
the  fluids  of  the  womb,  and  soon 
changes  to  the  more  familiar  sensi- 
bility. 

All  the  senses,  then,  are  largely 
hereditary,  but  their  time  of  develop- 
ment is  greatly  lengthened  in  order  to 
admit  careful  education.  Were  it  not 
so,  and  each  child  came  into  the  world 
perfectly  equipped  and  developed,  the 
human  race  could  never  make  any 
progress  in  bringing  out  higher  and 
better  forms  of  physical  and  mental  life. 

Effects  Upon  the  Digestive  Apparatus. 

Let  us  note  a  few  of  the  mainly 
hereditary  anatomical  changes  of  in- 
fancy, in  order  to  learn  how  great  is 
the  possibility  of  development  at  this 
period.  Take  the  digestive  apparatus. 
The  stomach  is  very  small  at  first, 
holding  only  a  little  over  one  ounce 


for  the  first  two  weeks ;  after  two 
weeks,  something  over  five  ounces ; 
and  after  two  years,  twenty  ounces 
and  upwards.  Hence  the  reasons  for 
feeding  an  infant  frequently,  and  a 
little  each  time  at  first,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  the  intervals  and 
amounts  as  the  child  grows  in  size  and 
weight.  There  is  a  radical  physio- 
logical error  involved  in  attempting  to 
feed  a  baby  but  three  or  four  times  a 
day  in  the  beginning,  even  if  a  phy- 
sician does  recommend  it ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  supposing  that  the 
child's  instinct  will  tell  it  when  it  has 
enough,  and  therefore  it  should  nurse 
at  any  and  all  times  when  it  cries.  The 
little  human  animal  has  not  the  correct 
instincts  of  the  kitten  or  puppy,  but 
must  be  treated  as  even  more  helpless 
and  senseless  than  they.  Besides  be- 
ing smaller  the  infant's  stomach  is 
less  elongated,  and  situated  more 
straight  up  and  down ;  hence,  the 
mother  must  not  be  alarmed  at  occa- 
sional vomiting,  since  it  is  so  much 
more  easily  brought  about  than  in 
idults.  We  say  occasional  vomiting  for 
repeated  or  violent  vomiting  should 
bring  the  family  physician  to  the 
house.  This  ability  to  promptly  and 
easily  relieve  an  overloaded  stomach 
seems  a  wise  provision  of  nature  to 
preserve  her  offspring  from  over- 
zealous  attendants. 

In  the  infant,  digestion  in  general, 
and  the  natural  physiological  activity 
of  the  intestines  in  particular,  is  much 
more  rapid  than  in  the  adult.  Both 
small  and  large  intestines  are  com- 
paratively longer  than  the  mature  in- 
dividual. One  authority  (Treves) 
reckons  that  the  small  intestine  grows 
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two  feet  per  month  during  the  first 
two  months,  and  after  that  increases 
in  an  irregular  manner,  depending 
( please  note  upon  what )  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  food,  the  vigor  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  the  activity  of 
the  abdominal  nervous  centers.  This 
increase  bears  no  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral growth  of  the  body,  nor  the 
weight  of  the  child. 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  such 
physical  training  as  will  counteract 
hereditary  defects.  By  improper  foods 
in  the  very  first  week,  or  days  even, 
of  life,  foundation  is  laid  for  multi- 
farious forms  of  dyspepsia.  This  will 
explain  wholly  the  "three  months 
colic"  that  many  babies  experience, 
and  which  the  old  ladies  all  think  an 
unavoidable  evil.  Rather  let  the  saf- 
fron tea,  catnip  tea  and  various  mix- 
tures poured  in  a  routine  way  into  the 
poor  stomachs  of  "little  new  babies," 
as  one  little  child  calls  them,  be 
set  down  as  the  causes  of  this  per- 
sistent colic  and  indigestion.  Nothing 
should  be  given  the  new-born  hungry 
infant  except  what  it  can  obtain  of 
nourishment  from  the  breast,  or  a 
little  warm  sweetened  water  until  the 
milk  is  plenty.  If  for  any  reason  the 
mother  may  not  nurse  her  child,  the 
best  skill  and  judgment  of  the  phy- 
sician will  be  called  for  to  select  the 
simplest  and  most  appropriate  food  for 
each  individual  child,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  condition  of  the  mother's 
digestion  during  pregnancy,  the  imme- 
diate parental  inheritance  of  good  or 
bad  digestion,  and  its  general  condi- 
tion at  time  of  birth.  Here,  at  the 
very  threshold  of  life,  intelligent  fore- 
thought tells  most  decidedly  upon  the 


whole  physical  career  of  the  child,  or 
at  least  makes  a  happy,  healthy  in- 
fancy take  the  place  of  a  whining,  un- 
healthy, tedious  existence. 

Because  of  the  known  imperfect  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  coats  of  the 
intestines,  and  because  of  the  com- 
parative length  of  certain  portions  of 
these  organs,  the  use  of  food  not  care- 
fully prepared,  i.  e.,  finely  divided  if 
semi-solid,  or  absolutely  pure  if  liquid, 
<>r  not  accurately  suited  to  the  di- 
gestive fluids  and  absorptive  appa- 
ratus, colic  and  obstinate  constipation, 
and  oftentimes  diarrhoea,  result.  Here, 
of  course,  the  physician  must  judge 
whether  occasional  use  of  specific 
medicines  will  not  aid  nature.  By  no 
means  should  the  mother  complicate 
matters  by  essaying  the  use  of  drugs 
herself.  The  infant  body  is  too  deli- 
cate and  intricate  a  machine  to  be 
trifled  with,  even  by  the  physician,  ex- 
cept with  medicines  the  effects  of 
which  he  thoroughly  understands,  and 
these  only  in  small  and  well-tested 
doses. 

Effects  Upon  Teething. 

Supposing  the  nourishment  of  the 
infant  to  be  exactly  right  for  the  first 
six  months,  the  coming  of  the  teeth 
at  that  period,  or  a  little  later,  should 
be  accompanied  by  little,  if  any,  dis- 
turbance of  the  digestion.  But,  in- 
asmuch as  the  teeth  are  formed  before 
birth  and  grow  constantly  in  the  gums 
up  to  the  time  of  their  eruption,  any 
mistakes  in  nourishment  for  a  year 
before,  in  mother  or  child,  will  be 
atoned  for  by  days  of  fretfulness. 
sleepless  nights  and  much  suffering, 
if  not  actual  danger  to  the  child's 
life.    Herein  lies  one  of  the  fallacies 
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of  the  system  of  diet  in  books  advo- 
cating "painless  labors"  for  all 
women.  The  fruit  and  rice  diet  may 
result  in  painless  child-bearing,  but 
the  poor  infant  has  been  robbed,  or 
more  literally  starved,  in  the  uterus, 
and  cannot  regain  sufficient  ground  in 
its  bony  structures  before  teething  to 
go  through  that  process  easily  and 
safely. 

The  character  of  these  first  teeth, 
as  well  as  of  the  permanent  or  second 
set,  is  a  sure  index  of  that  child's 
physical  inheritance,  and  is  capable 
of  quick  interpretation  by  the  ob- 
servant and  learned  physician.  If 
they  were  sound  and  of  good  color  and 
firmness,  the  family  history  is  prob- 
ably good.  If  brittle,  crumbling, 
black-streaked,  notched,  etc.,  the  phy- 
sician is  warned  of  something  radi- 
cally wrong  in  the  child's  ancestry. 
These  marks  on  the  teeth  themselves 
are  of  far  more  importance  as  indi- 
cators of  inheritance  than  the  rapid- 
ity or  slowness  of  their  growth,  which 
has  a  large  range  of  variation  in  dif- 
ferent families  and  individuals.  No 
mother  should  be  unduly  troubled  be- 
cause her  baby  is  behind  other  chil- 
dren in  its  teething,  even  if  the  teeth 
appear  slowly  through  the  second  and 
third  years.  Providing  the  child  eats 
and  sleeps  well,  and  develops  in  other 
ways  with  fair  regularity,  this  feature 
of  growth  will  keep  pace  with  the 
rest.  Indeed,  we  have  about  concluded 
that  the  rate  of  the  coming  of  the  first 
teeth  is  a  fair  index  of  the  rate  of  that 


child's  development  in  all  lines — phv- 
ical,  mental  and  moral.  Concerning 
children,  and  with  all  good  results  of 
human  skill  and  labor,  the  Creator 
seems  to  teach  us  that  time  is  a  neces- 
sary element  to  stability  and  perma- 
nence. 

In  modifying  and  controlling  this 
development  of  the  teeth,  much  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  proper  introduc- 
tion of  food  to  both  mother  and  child, 
before  and  after  birth,  to  supply  sup- 
posed deficiencies.  Here  again  the 
judgment  of  the  careful  family  phy- 
sician should  be  made  use  of.  An  ex- 
cellent suggestion  that  comes  from 
German  physicians,  is  that  of  giving 
growing  children  what  the  Germans 
call  "linsen,"  the  English  lentils. 
These  are  dark-colored,  in  shape  like 
globular  split  peas,  and  contain  almost 
all  the  the  elements  of  bone.  They 
should  be  soaked,  as  one  would  beans, 
and  then  cooked  for  at  least  one  hour 
in  salted  water,  and  given  to  the  chil<! 
whole  or  mashed,  according  to  the 
stage  of  the  teething. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  the  teeth 
are  indices  of  structural  changes,  den- 
tists state  that  they  can  tell  upon 
noting  the  character  of  the  teeth,  even 
late  in  adult  life,  whether  or  not  in 
infancy  the  subject  had  severe  diar- 
rhoea or  cholera  infantum,  so  decided 
are  the  effects  of  such  checking  of 
regular  development  at  that  period. 

The  problems  of  combating  disease- 
inheritance  will  be  considered  in  an- 
other article. 
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Chronic  Throat  Troubles  Resulting  From 
Diphtheria  and  Scarlet  Fever,  and 
H  ow  to  Prevent  Them 


The  physician  must  often  be  sur- 
prised at  the  frequency  with  which  a 
patient  will  refer  the  beginning  of 
some  chronic  condition  of  the  throat 
to  an  attack  of  diphtheria  or  scarlet 
fever.  Indeed,  experience  has  caused 
the  writer  to  believe  that  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  catarrhal  diseases 
of  the  throat  and  nose  have  their 
origin  in  one  of  the  above  complaints. 
So  often  has  he  observed  cases  in 
which  this  has  been  true,  that  it  has 
seemed  important  to  study  the  matter 
more  carefully  than  has  been  the  cus- 
tom, in  order  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect  between 
the  acute  diseases  and  the  chronic 
ones  wmich  follow  them,  and  to  dis- 
cover the  best  means  by  which  the  mis- 
chief, once  threatened,  may  be  pre- 
vented. As  is  well  known,  diphtheria 
and  the  throat  symptoms  of  scarlet 
fever  are  diseases  which  cause  intense 
inflammation.  This  inflammation  at- 
tacks in  general  two  different  and  dis- 
tinct elements  of  the  throat,  and  in 
order  to  understand  its  effects  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  know  what 
these  elements  are. 

In  the  first  place,  it  affects  the  mu- 
cous membrane  or  lining  of  the 
pharynx  and  nose.  In  addition  to  the 
mucous  membrane  which  covers  the 
throat,  there  are  found  upon  it  here 
and  there  masses  of  tissue  which  are 
quite  different  in  construction  from 
the  mucous  membrane.    Such  collec- 


tions, for  instance,  are  the  tonsils. 
This  tissue  is  not  confined  to  the  ton- 
sils, however,  but  is  scattered  about 
through  the  whole  of  the  pharynx, 
above  the  tonsils  at  the  back  of  the 
throat,  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and 
more  particularly  at  the  highest  part 
of  the  throat,  that  region  known  as  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx,  situated  behind 
the  nose  and  far  up  above  the  cavitv 
of  the  mouth.  The  effect  of  inflam- 
mation upon  the  mucous  membrane  is 
to  cause  it  to  be  redder  and  more  sen- 
sitive than  usual ;  the  effect  of  inflam- 
mation upon  the  glandular  bodies 
just  mentioned  is  to  cause  them  to 
swell  and  become  much  larger  than  in 
a  state  of  health.  This  swelling  of 
the  glandular  tissue  of  the  throat  al- 
most invariably  occurs  during  the  at- 
tacks of  diphtheria  and  scarlet  fever. 
In  the  course  of  convalescence,  while 
the  other  symptoms  may  subside,  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  membrane 
and  enlargement  of  the  glandular  tis- 
sue do  not  always  disappear.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  apt  to  proceed  un- 
til they  have  become  chronic,  or.  while 
they  may  subside  for  a  time,  the  throat 
is  left  in  a  highly  sensitive  condition, 
much  more  susceptible  to  cold  than 
before  the  attack,  and  with  every  cold 
the  inflammation  or  enlargement  re- 
turns. This  goes  on  until  the  diffi- 
culty has  become  chronic. 

It  is  the  custom  in  treating  diph- 
theria or  scarlet  fever  for  the  doctor 
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to  attend  regularly  until  convalescence 
has  set  in,  or  for  him  to  stop  the  local 
treatment  of  the  throat  after  the 
urgent  symptoms  of  the  disease  have 
subsided,  and  then,  having  adminis- 
tered a  tonic,  perhaps,  or  some  such 
treatment,  to  regard  the  case  as  cured. 
That  this  latter  is  not  true,  and  that 
the  work  is  often  left  unfinished,  is 
proved  by  the  frequency  with  which 
the  acute  disorders  of  the  throat,  as 
already  stated,  become  chonic.  While 
the  writer  believes  the  effects  of  diph- 
theria are  such  that  in  some  severe 
cases  no  subsequent  treatment  will 
ever  entirely  restore  the  throat  to  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  before 
the  attack,  and  while  the  patient  will 
for  a  long  time  after  be  susceptible 
to  colds,  the  throat  being  more  or  less 
permanently  weakened,  he  believes, 
nevertheless,  that  great  good  can  be 
done  and  at  least  some  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  diphtheria  avoided,  if 
the  following  facts  be  more  clearly 
recognized:  (1)  That  diphtheria  and 
scarlet  fever  almost  invariably  leave 
the  throat  weakened  and  susceptible 
to  further  injury;  (2)  that  in  this 
condition  permanent  disease  is  apt  to 
be  established;  (3)  that  the  treatment 
of  the  throat  symptoms  during  the 
acute  stages  alone  of  diphtheria  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  all  the  results  which 
can  be  obtained  in  these  cases,  but 
that  great  benefit  can  be  accomplished 
by  following  up  the  case  during  or  af- 
ter convalescence  and  .by  careful 
treatment,  both  local  and  general,  the 
aim  being  to  cause  as  complete  dis- 
appearance as  possible  of  all  results 
of  the  acute  condition  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  amount  of  time.  Of 
course  the  longer  the  inflammation  of 


the  throat  continues,  the  more  difficult 
as  a  rule  it  is  to  cure  it.  In  a  large 
majority  of  instances  the  chronic  re- 
sults of  diphtheria,  although  present, 
are  not  noticed  until  months  or  per- 
haps years  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
acute  attack,  and  then  when  finally 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  doctor, 
it  is  too  late  to  more  than  palliate 
them.  Thus  a  child  may  suffer  from 
enlarged  tonsils,  from  adenoid  vege- 
tations at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
from  nasal  catarrh,  from  chronic 
laryngitis  or  from  a  general  inflam- 
mation of  the  whole  throat  and  nose, 
which  may  interfere  with  his  general 
development  and  be  a  great  drawback 
in  many  ways  to  his  welfare.  These 
troubles  of  the  throat,  moreover,  are 
apt  to  have  disastrous  effects  upon  the 
hearing,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  scarlet  fever,  where  inflam- 
mation of  the  ear  is  likely  to  be  origi- 
nated by  the  disease,  or,  once  having 
started  up,  to  be  kept  up  and  ag- 
gravated by  the  unnatural  condition  of 
the  throat  until  the  hearing  is  perhaps 
permanently  lost  and  chronic  disease 
of  the  ear  established,  which  may  fol- 
low the  patient  through  life,  a  source 
of  serious  discomfort  and,  sometimes, 
of  acute  suffering  and  even  death.  If 
those  having  charge  of  the  child  could 
only  recognize  the  facts  as  stated  here, 
we  believe  that  trouble  might  be  pre- 
vented much  more  easily  than  would 
be  supposed,  for  while  the  treatment 
of  complicated  difficulties  of  the  throat 
is  not  an  easy  matter,  much  can  be  ac- 
complished in  these  cases,  particularly 
with  the  aid  of  a  physician.  Together 
with  this  help  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  life  of  the  child  and  his  habits  will 
be  found  of  great  service. 
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Supposing  a  child  to  have  con- 
valesced from  diphtheria,  the  follow- 
ing rules  should  be  rigidly  carried 
out:  In  the  first  place  a  thorough  ex- 
amination should  be  made  of  all  of 
the  upper  air  passages,  the  nose,  the 
upper  part  of  the  pharynx,  the  mouth 
and  the  tonsils.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  where  the  disease  has  been 
most  severe — that  is,  where  there  has 
been  the  greatest  deposit  of  diph- 
theritic membrane — there  the  result- 
ing inflammation  will  be  the  most  in- 
tense. If  the  diphtheria  have  been 
nasal,  we  are  apt  to  find  that  the  great- 
est amount  of  catarrhal  trouble  will  re- 
main in  the  nose.  If  it  have  been  lo- 
cated upon  the  tonsils,  then  these  or- 
gans will  be  permanently  large  and  in- 
flamed. If  it  be  discovered  that  the 
inflammation  is  not  limited  to  any  one 
part  of  the  throat,  but  that  it  is  dis- 
tributed generally,  we  should  aim  first 
by  general  means,  and  second  by  local 
treatment  of  the  case,  to  bring  about 
a  return  to  the  natural  condition.  In 
the  first  place  the  child  should  be 
placed  on  a  course  of  tonic  treatment, 
the  basis  of  which  should  be  iron  in 
some  form.  Few  persons  realize  the 
lasting  effects  upon  the  constitution  of 
a  child  of  a  disease  of  this  kind.  After 
the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  and 
the  patient  has  been  pronounced  well, 
he  will  often  appear  to  be  nervous, 
with  fitful  appetite,  easily  tired,  and 
above  all  things,  lacking  in  color,  pale 
and  delicate.  The  administration  of 
iron,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  of  all  remedies  at  hand, 
this  is  probably  the  best.  Cod  liver  oil 
also  is  a  most  valuable  tonic,  and  may 
well  be  administered  together  with  the 
iron.    The  tonic  treatment  should  be 


persisted  in  systematically,  if  neces- 
sary, for  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
should  not  be  given  up  until  the  child 
is  evidently  ruddy  and  strong  again. 

In  addition  to  the  treatment  just 
mentioned,  bathing  is  also  valuable. 
Salt-water  baths,  applied  with  a 
sponge,  the  water  being  not  too  cold, 
and  their  application  being  followed 
by  good  rubbing,  are  often  beneficial. 
Care  should  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
shock  the  child,  and  it  is  imperative 
that  he  be  not  allowed  to  become 
chilled  during  any  part  of  the  proc- 
ess. Change  of  air  may  also  prove 
beneficial,  and  if  it  be  possible  the 
child  should  be  allowed  to  have  it  in 
case  it  should  be  needed.  Over- 
fatigue must  be  avoided,  and  a  proper 
course  of  diet  insisted  upon.  Suffi- 
cient sleep  should  be  allowed,  and 
measures  should  be  used  to  promote, 
if  possible,  the  healthy  action  of  the 
throat.  An  excellent  plan  is  that  of 
bathing  the  throat  and  neck  even- 
morning  in  salt  water,  then  rubbing  it 
well  until  it  is  dry  and  warmed ;  the 
greatest  possible  care  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  catching  cold,  and 
when  colds  are  taken,  they  should  be 
treated  at  once  in  order  to  break 
them  up  or  to  shorten  their  course,  if 
possible.  Treatment  should  be  car- 
ried out.  as  a  rule,  under  the  advice 
of  a  competent  physician,  as,  no  mat- 
ter how  well  otherwise  the  child  may 
be,  a  proper  course  of  local  treatment 
directed  to  the  troubles  of  the  nose 
and  throat  will  generally  be  of  much 
benefit  to  him.  It  is  a  great  mistake, 
although  a  common  one.  to  suppose 
that  catarrhal  troubles  can  be  treated 
only  in  adult  life;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  true  that  during  the  time  of  child- 
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hood  we  aif  able  to  treat  them  to  the 
best  advantage,  for  the  longer  they 
have  existed,  the  more  difficult  they 
are  to  overcome.  Acute  attacks  of 
throat  disorders  of  all  kinds  should 
be  taken  promptly  in  hand,  and  re- 
lieved as  quickly  as  possible.  En- 
largement of  the  tonsils,  of  the  ade- 
noid tissue  at  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
and  of  other  parts  of  the  throat  should 
be  reduced  to  the  natural  condition  by 
special  treatment,  now  so  successfully 
practiced  in  this  class  of  cases,  and  all 
sources  of  irritation  should  be  re- 
moved, in  order  that  their  presence 
may  not  serve  to  increase  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  surrounding  parts  and 


in  this  way  aggravate  the  whole  trouble. 

By  the  careful  recognition  of  the 
above  facts,  and  by  the  intelligent  use 
of  the  means  of  prevention  which  we 
possess,  much  good  may  be  accom- 
plished and  many  and  great  evils 
averted.  It  is  but  right,  therefore, 
that  those  having  the  care  of  children 
who  have  suffered  from  the  acute  in- 
fectious diseases  which  affect  the 
throat,  should  insist  upon  such  cases 
being  watched  and  treated  until  at 
least  a  maximum  amount  of  relief  to 
the  throat  has  been  afforded  and  the 
child  placed  in  the  best  possible  con- 
dition for  healthy  development  and 
perfect  growth. 


Nursery  Problems 


Wetting  the  Bed. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

For  three  years  I  have  been  a  constant 
reader  of  Babyhood,  and  have  gleaned 
more  information  on  the  subject  of  babies 
than  I  could  from  any  other  source.  Hav- 
ing no  mother  to  advise  me  I  have  sought 
and  found  all  a  mother  could  advise  her 
child  in  doing  for  her  little  ones.  But  one 
thing  only  have  I  been  unsuccessful  in.  My 
oldest  is  bothered  with  wetting  the  bed 
nights,  and,  in  fact,  days  also.  When  I  put 
him  to  bed  at  noon,  and  he  awakes  at  two, 
he  is  wet,  sometimes ;  and  quite  often  late- 
ly, at  10  P.  M.,  when  we  retire  and  take 
him  up  he  will  not  be  wet,  but  always  is 
before  morning.  I  am  not  only  bothered 
nights  (as  I  expect  to  be,  as  his  father  did 
so  until  he  was  thirteen),  but  days,  es- 
pecially cold  days,  and  have  been,  off  and 
on  for  more  than  a  year.  He  has  told  me 
of  his  wants  for  a  week,  and  then  would 
neglect  telling  me  for  two,  perhaps. 

I  called  a  doctor,  thinking  be  might  have 
phimosis,  but  he  said  he  did  not,  and  it 
was  carelessness.    I  do  not  scold  him,  but 


/  do  shame  him — as  my  patience  gets  ex- 
hausted sometimes.  Some  days  I  will  find 
only  a  spot  as  large  as  my  hand  wet,  and 
it  seems  to  me  his  bladder  must  be  weak 
and  cannot  retain  much.  What  does 
Babyhood  think  and  advise?  He  is  three 
years  and  three  months  old  and  has  been 
brought  up  strictly  according  to  Baby- 
hood, sleeps  splendidly  nights  and  days,  is 
fat  and  rosy,  eats  regularly  and  heartily, 
and  in  fact  for  both  children  I  have  never 
been  obliged  to  have  a  doctor  but  twice, 
and  then  only  for  colds.  I  must  not  omit 
that  since  his  brother  came  he  has  usually 
not  failed  to  make  his  wants  known  in  an- 
other direction,  and  there  was  but  twenty 
months  difference  between  the  two. 

G.  B.  H. 

The  commonest  causes  of  bed  wet- 
ting besides  full  bladder  due  to  put- 
ting a  child  to  sleep  just  after  he 
has  taken  drink  or  liquid  food,  and 
not  soon  enough  looking  after  him, 
are  phimosis,  rickets,  pin-worms  and 
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heredity.  Your  physician  thinks 
there  is  no  phimosis;  you  think  him 
in  good  health,  which  disposes  of 
rickets  and  pin-worms;  and  our 
guess  would  lie  between  heredity 
and  the  too  great  delay  in  taking  the 
child  up  when  asleep. 

You  have  apparently  overlooked 
the  extended  article  upon  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  a  previous 
number  of  Babyhood,  and  which 
collated  all  the  ascertainable  facts 
bearing  on  this  too  much  neglected 
topic.  You  will  doubtless  gain  some 
serviceable  hint  from  its  perusal. 


Oranges  for  Infants. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  Babyhood  kindly  say  how  many 
oranges  a  child  eighteen  months  old  may 
be  able  to  eat  a  day  without  danger  of  in- 
juring health? 

How  young  a  child  may  be  safely  al- 
lowed to  have  the  juice  of  one  orange  a 
•day? 

Would  three  oranges  a  day  have  an  in- 
jurious effect  on  the  quality  of  a  child's 
teeth  during  dentition?  C.  A.  N. 

These  questions  cannot  be  an- 
swered categorically.  No  one  unac- 
quainted with  the  child  can  tell  how 
much  of  orange  or  any  other  food 
can  be  borne  by  any  particular  child 
without  danger.  Ordinarily  we  do 
not  give  oranges  as  early  as  eighteen 
months,  and  we  should  suppose  that 
the  average  child  of  that  age  would 
have  quite  enough  if  it  ate  one  daily. 
To  very  young  children  we  know 
of  no  reason  for  giving  oranges  at 
all,  except  as  a  laxative,  or  as  an 
indulgence  just  as  they  are  given 
candy. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  one  has 


ever  studied  the  effect  of  orange 
juice  on  the  progress  of  dentition. 
But  we  should  not  wish  to  have  a 
child  whose  diet  is — or  should  be — 
largely  milk,  take  any  such  amount 
of  vegetable  acid  into  the  stomach 
at  any  time  while  the  milk  was  there. 


Figs  at  Thirty  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

May  I  trespass  on  your  kindness  to  tell 
me  a  little  about  the  value  of  figs  as  a  diet 
for  babies?  My  little  girl  of  two  and  a 
half  years  is  so  inordinately  fond  of  them 
that  from  rising  until  bed-time  "pig,  pig, 
please  ma,"  is  ever  on  her  lips.  Heretofore 
I  have  given  her  one  on  getting  up  at  7 
A.  M.,  two  or  three  halves  during  the  day, 
with  possibly  a  half  on  going  to  bed  at  7 
P.  M. ;  rarely  in  excess  of  this.  I  have 
now  ceased  giving  her  any,  as  I  fancy  she 
seems  less  bright,  and  acts  less  buoyant ; 
and  knowing  no  cause,  think  that  perhaps 
the  figs  may  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  trou- 
ble. I  buy  the  best  in  the  market,  and  am 
very  careful  to  cut  away  any  portion  that 
is  dark  of  color. 

I  have  read  that  if  you  view  a  fig — 
even  the  newest — through  a  microscope  of 
medium  power,  it  will  be  seen  to  be  alive 
with  animalcule  life.  Is  it  so?  And  if  so, 
is  it  wise  to  use  them  for  food?  W. 

The  fig  is  not  very  valuable  as  a 
diet  strictly  speaking.  It  is  an  ad- 
missible luxury  in  season,  and  in 
case  of  constipation  a  useful  laxa- 
tive. Our  feeling  is  that  fruit  should 
always  be  given  (as,  indeed,  all 
other  food)  at  meals  only.  If  you 
see  fit  to  make  a  supernumerary 
meal,  it  should  be  at  an  established 
hour.  The  habit  of  allowing  chil- 
dren to  eat  at  irregular  times,  i.  e., 
between  meals,  we  hold  to  be  dis- 
tinctly pernicious.  As  to  your  little 
one.  if  you  wish  to  gratify  her  lik- 
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ing  for  figs,  we  would  suggest  that 
they  be  given  at  the  end  of  break- 
fast, and  at  the  end  of  her  midday 
meal,  which  we  suppose  is  some- 
where from  noon  to  2  p.  m.,  but  not 
at  night. 

We  do  not  know  whether  good 
figs  usually  have  living  organisms 
recognizable  by  low  powers  or  not. 
But  even  if  it  be  so,  we  do  know 
that  the  danger  of  minute  organism 
depends  entirely  upon  their  kind. 
For  example,  most  ice  contains  bac- 
teria, but  disease  does  not  usually 
result  from  its  moderate  use.  The 
fact  that  in  all  ages  figs  have  been 
an  acceptable  article  of  diet  suffi- 
ciently shows  their  wholesomeness, 
for  adults  at  least. 


Relation  cf  Breast  Milk  to  General  Health. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  saw  in  a  copy  of  Babyhood  that  you 
would  like  the  names  of  parties  who 
would  be  interested  in  such  a  magazine, 
so  I  send  herewith  the  names  of  a  few 
friends  who  have  young  babies. 

Now,  while  writing  this  much  I  want  to 
ask  help  for  myself.  Recently  I  suc- 
cumbed to  "La  Grippe,"  and  the  severe 
fever  seemed  to  dry  my  milk  up,  but  it 
came  back  after  a  day  or  so,  only  it  was 
very  thin  and  watery.  During  the  severest 
illness  we  bought  Nestle's  Food  for  Baby, 
which  agreed  with  her  perfectly,  but 
I  tried  to  nurse  her  as  soon  as  I  could, 
only  the  milk  failed  to  come.  There  was  a 
great  quantity  of  the  thin  stuff  for  two 
days,  but  since  then  it  has  nearly  all  gone. 
The  baby  wants  the  breast  and  tries  so 
hard  to  get  her  natural  nourishment,  but 
I  have  so  very  little,  and  am  afraid  that 
my  milk  is  going  away  entirely.  Is  there 
anything  I  can  do  to  increase  the  flow?  I 
have  been  told  that  when  the  milk  leaves 
in  that  way  it  doesn't  return — is  that  so? 

I  want  to  nurse  my  child  and  cannot 


bear  the  thought  of  giving  her  up  now. 
Before  my  illness  I  had  so  much  milk,  but 
now  it  seems  to  be  entirely  gone.  I  don't 
want  to  give  up  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
I  had  in  nursing  my  darling.      C.  H.  M. 

As  you  had  before  your  illness 
abundant  milk,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  flow.  If  the  child  is  kept  at  the 
breast,  everything  that  tends  to  the 
confirming  of  your  recovery  tends 
also  to  the  increasing  of  the  secre- 
tion of  the  milk. 

An  attack  of  influenza  is  some- 
times marked  by  a  degree  of  debility 
out  of  proportion  to  the  seeming 
gravity  of  the  complaint,  and  you 
should  not  be  discouraged  if  the  re- 
establishment  of  your  health  and 
functions  should  seem  slow. 


Various  Kinds  of  Grandmothers,  and  Other 
Matters. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  am  a  new  subscriber  and  am  very 
much  interested  in  all  that  I  read  in  Baby- 
hood. Would  you  kindly  answer  a  few 
questions  which  bother  me? 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  a  baby  five  months  old,  who 
refuses  to  go  to  sleep  at  a  given  time  in 
the  evening  and  stay  aleep?  My  baby  is 
a  regular  little  "night-hawk"  in  this  re- 
spect, and  lately  he  has  taken  to  nursing 
every  few  minutes  all  night.  For  two  or 
three  nights  I  let  him  do  this,  thinking  he 
did  not  feel  just  right,  and  I  did  not  want 
him  to  cry  and  wake  the  whole  house,  but 
I  find  that  he  has  formed  a  very  bad  habit. 
Is  there  any  way  of  breaking  him  without 
his  keeping  the  family  all  awake?  I  have 
tried  giving  him  water  when  he  wakes,  but 
that  does  not  satisfy  him.  In  the  daytime 
he  is  beginning  to  go  from  two  and  a  half 
to  three  hours  without  nursing.  I  am  a 
great  admirer  of  these  babies  I  read  about 
who  are  trained  so  perfectly  that  they  eat, 
sleep,   etc..   at  just   such   times,   and  are 
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never  held  or  tended.  They  must  be  quite 
perfect.  But  to  me  it  seems  an  impossi- 
bility to  ever  bring  my  own  little  one  to 
anything  approaching  such  perfection.  I 
think  I  have  him  trained  to  do  a  certain 
thing,  and  before  I  know  it,  he  will  not  do 
it  at  all,  and  the  ground  has  to  be  gone 
all  over  again,  or  lost. 

(2)  I  find  a  grandmother  is  quite  a 
hindrance  in  training  babies.  Take,  for 
instance,  one  who  has  brought  up  a  large 
family  of  her  own  successfully,  and  is  gen- 
erally opposed  to  any  of  the  "new  notions." 
Is  it  best  to  live  in  a  continual  disturbance, 
or  give  up  and  let  things  take  their  course? 

(3)  1  shall  put  short  clothes  on  my 
baby  next  month  and  am  anxious  about 
his  catching  cold,  as  he  seems  rather  sub- 
ject to  colds.  How  many  flannel  skirts 
should  he  wear  at  first — more  than  one? 

By  answering  these  questions  you  will 
greatly  oblige  A  Young  Mother. 

(1)  There  is  nothing  to  be  done 
but  just  to  fight  it  out.  Be  regular 
in  your  habits  and  refuse  the  breast 
until  the  proper  time.  If  the  father 
will  take  the  baby  for  a  night  or 
two,  probably  the  victory  will  be 
won.  Baby  will  not  be  persuaded 
except  by  the  knowledge  that  it  can- 
not make  you  give  in.  It  will  be  a 
trial,  but  it  will  repay  you.  First  see 
if  the  child's  new  demands  are  due 
to  any  sore  throat  or  other  discom- 
fort, and  if  you  find  a  cause  have  it 
removed. 

(2)  That  depends  upon  how  much 
you  value  your  night's  rest  and  your 
child's  future;  if  these  are  worth 
more  than  the  present  approbation 
of  the  "grandmother,"  you  must  at 
once  let  her  understand  that  you  are 
rearing  this  child ;  or  else,  better 
still,  move  out  of  reach. 

(3)  The  child  probably  will  need 
but  one  good  warm  one.  But  if  the 
cold  season  lasts  keep  the  child  off 


the  floor  if  possible,  and  especially 
from  draughts. 


Malarial  Fever  in  Japan;  Eggs  and  Beef 
Broth  for  Babies  Under  One  Year. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for  our 
little  girl  of  five  who,  when  she  was  seven 
months  old,  had  a  severe  attack  of  typho- 
malarial  fever.  It  lasted  for  three  months. 
Since  then  once  a  month  the  fever  has  re- 
turned, and  for  a  week  ranged  from  102  to 
106.  At  first  the  child  lost  entire  use  of 
her  limbs;  but  now  it  is  her  head,  especial- 
ly the  back  of  her  neck,  where  she  suffers 
most — often  she  cannot  bear  to  be  touched ; 
her  head  is  drawn  far  back,  and  even  after 
the  fever  has  left  her,  her  neck  will  be 
stiff  for  a  week  or  ten  days.  She  also  suf- 
fers much  from  her  stomach.  We  have 
had  many  good  physicians  for  her ; 
quinine,  arsenic,  antipyrine,  a  sea  trip — it 
seems  to  me  everything  has  been  tried  for 
her  in  vain.  After  the  attack  is  over  she 
picks  up  wonderfully,  her  face  is  fat  and 
rosy,  her  body  rather  thin.  She  takes  malt 
and  cod-liver  oil  most  of  the  time.  Our 
eldest  child,  now  ten  years  old,  suffered 
until  after  his  seventh  year  from  dysentery 
caused  by  malaria.  He  is  now  well  and 
strong.  Do  you  think  the  little  girl  will 
also  outgrow  her  fever  attacks?  Please  tell 
us  what  we  can  do  for  her. 

(2)  We  have  a  fat,  rosy,  laughing  baby 
of  six  months ;  weighs  twenty  pounds : 
has  six  teeth,  sleeps  well,  never  cries,  but 
we  are  obliged  to  feed  him  on  condensed 
milk.  I  dare  not  give  him  more  than  he 
now  takes,  it  is  so  sweet.  Would  you  ad- 
vise giving  him  an  egg  daily,  or  some  beef 
tea?  He  will  need  more  as  he  grows  old- 
er to  nourish  him.  We  can  get  no  other 
kind  of  milk  As  my  other  two 
children  have  succumbed  at  seven  or  eight 
months  to  malarial  influences  I  feel  uneasy 
about  this  one,  especially  as  I  could  nurse 
the  others,  and  this  one  only  has  con- 
densed milk.  Please  advise  me  as  fully  as 
possible.  Anxious  Mother. 

Japan. 

(1)  It  would  be  idle  for  us  to  offer 
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at  a  distance  suggestions  for  the 
treatment  of  a  child  whose  case  has 
not  yielded  to  the  skill  of  good  phy- 
sicians on  the  spot.  Granting  the 
malarial  origin  of  the  fever,  and  (al- 
though the  symptoms  resemble 
those  of  cerebro-spinal  fever)  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,  we  can 
only  recognize  another  instance  of 
the  pertinacity  of  such  fevers  while 
the  patient  remains  under  the  in- 
fluence of  malarious  surroundings. 
In  many  cases,  as  in  the  case  of  your 
eldest  child,  the  disease  "wears  out," 
as  the  phrase  goes,  and  a  certain  de- 
gree of  health  is  regained.  In  others 
the  result  is  less  fortunate. 

(2)  The  condensed  milk  is  doubt- 
less very  sweet  and  should  be  well 
diluted.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
of  most  brands  of  diluted  condensed 
milk  is  the  relatively  small  propor- 
tion of  fat  left  after  dilution,  and 
you  have  not  the  resource  of  ad- 
ding cream.  It  is  possible  that 
you  might  supply  this  deficiency 
of  fat  by  carefully  beating  the 
yolk  (or  the  part  of  a  yolk)  only 
of  an  egg,  with  his  diluted  condensed 
milk  once  daily,  and  watching  the 
effect  upon  his  digestion.  Whole 
eggs  are  rarely  well  borne  before  the 
age  of  a  year  and  a  half,  we  think,  at 
least  if  milk  or  other  food  contain- 
ing much  albuminoid  nutriment  is 
also  taken.  Beef  tea,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  we  do  not  usually 
consider  seriously,  owing  to  its  very 
trivial  nutritive  value.  Beef  broth 
is  of  more  value,  mutton  and  chicken 
broth  of  still  more,  and  may  be  a 
useful  change  when  the  child  is  near 
a  year  old. 


But  a  Day  of  Reckoning  Is  Very  Likely  to 
Come. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  boy  four  years  and  three 
months,  and  a  girl  three  years  old,  both 
much  advanced  for  their  years.  They  talk 
fluently,  and  are  very  bright  children. 
Through  their  good-natured  grandparents 
they  are  inclined  to  luxury,  much  to  their 
father's  and  mother's  protest.  The  chil- 
dren have  both  good  appetites.  At  break- 
fast they  have  each  a  cup  of  gruel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  chop  (and  often  more),  hashed 
potatoes,  two  small  cups  of  milk  (a  drop 
of  tea  in  it),  and  toast.  For  lunch,  either 
beefsteak,  cold  roast  meat,  a  chicken 
(plenty  of  it),  with  baked  or  hashed  po- 
tatoes, and  bread  and  butter  and  milk. 
Crackers,  cake  and  candy  between  meals. 
At  six  o'clock  (sometimes  later),  they 
come  down  to  table  and  partake  of  clear 
soup,  oyster  soup,  etc.,  bread  and  butter, 
apple  sauce,  or  maple  syrup,  milk  and  plen- 
ty of  ice  water,  sometimes  chicken ;  lots  of 
ice  cream. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  you  through  your 
valuable  columns,  is  this  right?  The  boy 
weighs  40  pounds  and  over,  the  girl  37 
and  over.  Both  are  healthy,  happy  and 
well.  Once  in  a  while  they  will  look  pale, 
and  the  only  sickness  they  have  had  is  a 
slight  bilious  attack. 

A  Subscriber. 

We  hardly  suppose  our  "Sub- 
scriber" seriously  asks  the  question 
"is  this  right?"  If  it  is,  all  or  nearly 
all  that  Babyhood  has  said  in  the  past 
is  wrong.  The  slight  bilious  attack 
simply  hints  at  what  under  the  cir- 
cumstances would  with  most  chil- 
dren be  a  frequent  or  nearly  con- 
stant condition. 

When  Babyhood  tells  what  it  be- 
lieves to  be  the  right  diet  for  chil- 
dren it  endeavors  to  express  what  is 
the  general  opinion  of  most  of  those 
physicians  who  have  given  most 
thought  and  study  to  the  subject. 
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Babyhood   is  perfectly   well  Aware 
that  some  children  seem  to  thrive  on 
notably  unsuitable  diet,  and  it  has 
sometimes  seemed  to  us  not  improb- 
able that  in  some  families  where, 
through  necessity  or  ignorance,  such 
faulty  feeding  has  been  kept  up  for 
some  generations,  through  destruc- 
tion of  the  unfit  a  kind  of  immunity 
is  established  among  the  survivors. 
This  thought  was  brought  home  a  year 
ago,  by  the  remarks  made  to  us  by  a 
skillful  physician.   He  said  :  "In  the 
crowd  I  saw  a  German  family  with 
its  lunch  basket.    To  a  child  under 
five  were  given  the   following  ar- 
ticles:  one  banana;  one-third  of  a 
baker's  pie;  one  sandwich,  a  pickle, 
another  sandwich,  some  beer,  some 
soda  water;  and  then  I  fell  to  won- 
dering if  all  my  solicitous  care  of  my 
children's  diet  had  been  wrong  or 
needless." 


The  Old  Indulgence  Survives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  know  if  you  consider  it 
injurious  for  a  child  of  two-and-a-half 
years  to  eat  plain  vanilla  cookies  or  ani- 
mal-shaped crackers  between  meals?  He 
eats  fairly  well  at  table,  but  insists  on 
either  a  "cookie"  or  animal  cracker  as 
soon  as  he  gets  upstairs.  H. 

We  have  very  often  expressed  our 
belief  that  any  eating  between  meals 
is  harmful.  In  answering  another 
question  in  this  number  we  once 
more  allude  to  this  point.  The  two 
articles  mentioned  are  undesirable  at 
least,  but  if  you  wish  to  indulge  the 
child  with  them  you  should  at  all 
events  insist  absolutely  that  every- 
thing be  eaten  at  a  regular  meal,  and 
then  only  after  wholesome  food  has 


been  taken.  We  believe  that  he 
would  then  eat  more  than  "fairly 
well."  But  in  any  event  the  prompt 
interruption  of  the  between-meal 
vice  will  do  your  child  more  good 
than  a  little,  and  save  you  much 
anxiety  and  some  doctor's  bills  by 
and  by. 


Diphtheria  as  Related  to  Locality. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  The  article  in  a  recent  number, 
called  "Nursing  in  Diseases  of  Child- 
hood," in  which  the  writer  says,  "Diph- 
theria threatened  for  a  long  time  to  be  above 
all  other  diseases  the  scourge  of  child- 
hood," leads  me  to  ask  through  your  col- 
umns if  diphtheria  prevails  to  a  greater 
extent  in  this  country  than  elsewhere? 

(2)  Noticing  also  in  the  same  article 
that  the  oil  of  eucalyptus  is  used  as  a  dis- 
infectant, it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  the  presence  of  the  eucalyptus  tree 
in  Australia  prevents  the  disease  there,  or 
diminishes  its  intensity?  R.  N.  T. 

(1)  The  disease  does  not  appa- 
rently prevail  here  more  than  else- 
where, not,  indeed,  as  violently  as  in 
some  countries,  as  nearly  as  we  can 
judge.  As  different  meanings  are 
given  to  the  word  diphtheria — some 
including  all  sorts  of  sore  throats, 
usually  harmless,  under  this  dreaded 
title — an  exact  opinion  cannot  be 
formed. 

(2)  So  far  as  we  know  no  such 
influence  has  been  noted.  It  was 
once  believed  that  the  planting  of 
the  tree  in  some  ague-ridden  regions 
— like  the  Campagna — would  lessen 
the  prevalence  of  the  fever.  But  this 
was  hoped  for  not  from  the  antisep- 
tic power  of  the  oil,  but  from  the 
great  power  the  rapidly  growing 
tree  had  in  absorbing  moisture  from 
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the  soil.  Here  again,  however,  we 
have  heard  nothing  for  perhaps  ten 
years,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any 
experiments  of  importance. 


Need  All  Children  Hiccough? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Do  all  babies  have  hiccough?  I  have 
three,  and  they  all  have  had  hiccough  more 
or  less.  They  have  been  exceptionally 
free  from  any  digestive  disturbance,  ex- 
cept that ;  their  bowels  have  been  regular, 
they  have  had  red  tongues,  sweet  breaths, 
etc.  It  has  only  been  as  tiny  babies  that 
they  have  had  hiccoughs ;  but  I  have  won- 
dered sometimes  if  there  ever  was  a  baby 
so  perfectly  managed  that  it  never  had  this 
sign  of  indigestion.  Hiccoughs. 

Probably  all  or  nearly  all  babies 
have  had  hiccough  at  some  time, 
while  only  a  minority  have,  the 
symptoms  often  or  habitually.  We 
cannot  even  admit  that  it  is  always 
a  sign  of  indigestion.  If  you  notice 
the  troubles  that  excite  hiccough  in 
larger  children  or  adults,  you  will 
see  that  it  is  not  usually  caused  by 
indigestion  proper.  Over-distension 
of  the  stomach,  and,  perhaps,  more 
commonly  too  rapid  eating,  bring  on 
this  peculiar  spasmodic  action  of  the 
diaphragm. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

M.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. — While  we 
thoroughly  disapprove  of  the  restrict- 
ive diet  plan  you  followed  in  preg- 
nancy, we  cannot  tell  whether  that  or 
some  other  cause — his  illness  last  sum- 
mer, or  unsuitable  artificial  feeding  for 
instance — is  responsible  for  the  de- 
layed teething.  He  should  have  about 
five  meals  in  twenty-four  hours,  and 
until  he  has  teeth  it  is  wisest  to  keep 
him  on  liquid  food,  of  which  good 


milk  with  plenty  of  cream  should  still 
be  the  basis.  He  would  better  be  thor- 
oughly weaned  before  the  appearance 
of  warm  weather.  He  has  already  been 
on  the  breast  full  long.  As  we  do  not 
know  just  how  rich  milk  your  are  get- 
ting we  cannot  be  sure  of  the  propor- 
tion of  cream  and  milk  you  will  need ; 
but  the  following  suggestion  is  made 
on  the  supposition  that  >  ou  have  hand- 
skimmed  cream  of  average  quality, 
with,  say,  15  per  cent,  of  fat  in  it: 

Milk,  4  tablespoon fuls ;  cream,  8  ta- 
blespoonfuls  ;  boiling  water,  enough  to 
make  a  pint ;  sugar,  preferably  milk 
sugar,  about  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce.  After  it  is  mixed  add  2  table- 
spoonfuls  of  lime  water. 

Half  of  the  quantity  would  be  an  or- 
dinary meal,  but  if  your  child  is  an 
eager  eater  he  may  take  more.  The 
whole  quantity  may  be  prepared  at 
once,  or  only  half,  as  you  find  conven- 
ient. Any  druggist  will  make  you  a 
sample  package  to  guide  you  in  get- 
ting three-quarters  of  an  ounce  of 
sugar.  It  pays  to  buy  milk  sugar ;  at 
wholesale  it  is  not  very  dear. 

"Young  Mother,"  Toronto.  —  You 
are  troubled  over-much.  The  wearing 
of  napkins  at  his  age  is  not  so  very  un- 
usual, and  has  doubtless  been  pro- 
longed by  the  bowel  condition  last 
summer.  Sometimes  the  chair  seems 
to  prevent  a  child  from  exerting  the 
proper  force  upon  the  contents  of  the 
rectum,  and  very  often  the  matter  to 
be  passed  is  not  yet  in  the  lower  bowel 
and  the  child  is  taken  up  too  soon.  We 
do  not  think  spanking  of  any  use.  Let 
the  child  sit  longer — an  hour  if  neces- 
sary. He  will  probably  soon  learn  to 
have  his  movements  regularly.  During 
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the  next  year,  if  he  follows  the  aver- 
age rate,  there  will  be  a  decided  devel- 
opment in  his  mental  condition  and 
those  things  dependent  on  mental  ad- 
vance. 

His  asking  for  drink  in  the  night  is 
not  a  fault  to  be  corrected.  See  if 
he  does  not  sleep  with  his  mouth  open 
or  has  not  nostrils  stopped  up.  These 
things  cause  dry  throat,  which  wakes  a 
child.  It  drinks  only  enough  to  com- 
fort its  throat  and  therefore  is  sup- 
posed by  thoughtless  attendants  to  be 
in  need  of  a  drink.  Very  likely  this  is 
the  case  with  your  child. 

D.,  Mexico,  Mo. — Beyond  keeping 
the  ears  in  place  by  caps  or  bandages, 
either  of  home-manufacture  or  patent 
contrivances,  such  as  you  are  already 
using,  there  remain  operative  proce- 
dures. Several  varieties  of  these  have 
been  done  to  make  the  ears  lie  down. 
For  ourselves,  unless  the  ear  be  posi- 
tively deformed,  we  do  not  recommend 
them,  as  we  do  not  think  that  the  pecu- 
liarity, especially  in  a  boy,  is  of  suffi- 
cient importance.  The  ears  certainly 
will  look  less  large  when  the  hair  is 
grown  and,  moreover,  the  relative  size 
of  the  ears  to  the  head  is  smaller  even 
when  their  actual  size  has  increased. 
You  would  better  change  the  position 
of  the  strap  which  presses  on  the  fon- 
tanelle. 

S..  Litchfield,  Conn. — It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  there  is  something  wrong ; 
whether  your  milk  is  unsuitable  or 
the  child's  digestion  is  at  fault  does 
not  appear  from  the  facts  you  give. 
It  is  important  that  he  be  put  into  bet- 
ter condition  soon.  So  we  should  urge 
you  to  make  no  more  experiments  in 


foods  on  your  own  account,  but  to 
get  advice  from  the  best  physician 
\  ou  know. 

W.  P.,  Kankakee,  ///.—There  is 
nothing  which  is  very  much  out  of  the 
way  in  the  solid  diet  you  gave  the  baby 
except  this :  There  was  probably  more 
improvement  of  digestive  power  af- 
ter the  whooping  cough  than  you  al- 
lowed for,  and  the  diet  was  probably 
rather  too  strong  in  nitrogenous  ele- 
ments, as  he  had,  besides  milk,  beef 
juice,  broth,  macaroni  and  gluten. 
The  rice  and  hominy,  of  course,  were 
chiefly  starch.  Macaroni,  while  a 
very  desirable  food  for  older  children, 
whose  digestion  is  stronger  and  who 
have  learned  the  art  of  chewing  finely, 
is  not  very  digestible  for  young  chil- 
dren who  habitually  let  things  slip 
down  their  throats  in  about  the  same 
state  as  they  are  put  into  their 
mouths. 

F.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — There  should 
be  little  trouble  in  making  the  change ; 
nor  is  it  probable  that  children  who 
eat  so  much — assuming  that  each  child 
take  two  quarts  of  milk  besides  food 
beyond  the  ability  of  most  children  of 
their  age — without  any  evidence,  so 
far  as  is  mentioned,  of  harm  from  it, 
will  suffer  in  the  least  from  the 
change :  they  will  very  possibly  be 
benefited. 

H.  L..  Goldsboro.  N.  C— We  doubt 
if  many,  if  any,  vegetables  (outside 
of  cereals)  are  of  "particular  benefit" 
to  a  child  of  that  age.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  which  are  admissible  to  a 
child  of  strong  digestion.  The  potato 
is  that  most  generally  first  given ;  be- 
cause, we  suppose,   it   is  always  at 
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hand,  not  because  of  its  digestibility, 
in  which  respect  it  is  not  in  the  high- 
est rank.  If  you  live  in  the  country 
in  the  summer,  or  where  you  can  get 
absolutely  fresh  vegetables,  you  may 
from  time  to  time  give  a  child  of  that 
age  some  tender  vegetables.  Thus,  a 
few  well-cooked,  fresh,  tender  peas  we 
think  are  admissible.  But  notice  all 
tbe  qualifying  adjectives.  A  puree  of 
spinach  is  also  useful,  as  it  can  be  had 
later  in  the  year,  and  macaroni  (really 
a  cereal  preparation)  can  be  had  all 
the  year  around,  and  in  winter  vari- 
ous purees  of  vegetables  can  be  made 
suitable  for  a  young  child.  The 
harmfulness  generally  depends  upon 
the  crude  manner  in  which  the  vege- 
table is  presented. 

D.,  Denison,  Tex. — An  egg,  or  a 
piece  of  broiled  or  boiled  fish,  if  fresh, 
will  take  the  place  of  meat.  Fish  that 
has  been  long  kept  is  not  desirable  for 
children,  in  our  judgment,  only  a  few 
varieties  keeping  well  as  to  flavor  and 
other  essential  qualities. 

W .  S.,  Dover,  Del. — We  somewhat 
prefer,  for  constant  use,  suppositories 
to  enemata.  But  the  daily  injection 
can  be  used  without  harm.  Of  course, 
it  is  understood  that  regularity  of  the 
bowels  is  to  be  sought  for  as  soon  as 
possible  by  suitable  diet.  But  for 
some  time,  until  practicaly  solid  food 
is  admissible  and  can  be  properly  di- 
gested, the  tendency  to  constipation  is 
likely  to  persist.  If  then  such  forms 
of  proper  liquid  food  as  are  laxative 
do  not  prove  efficient,  the  daily  evacu- 
ation must  be  gained  by  massage,  by 
suppository,  or  by  the  enema. 

M.  F.  C,   Duluth.   Minn.— Where 


the  catarrb  depends  upon  inherited 
weakness,  as  you  think  it  does  in  the 
case  of  your  children,  usually  a  good 
deal  is  gained  by  the  persistent  use  of 
cod  liver  oil  through  the'  cool  months. 
Again  a  good  many  of  the  existing 
causes  of  catarrhal  attacks  may  be  pre- 
vented by  thoughts  about  dress  and 
exposure,  and  you  may  find  some  use- 
ful hints  from  an  article  upon  winter 
dress  in  recent  numbers  of  Babyhood. 

D.  S.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — Our  own  be- 
lief is  that  what  a  child  learns  entirely 
of  itself  will  not  hurt  it.  Any  stimu- 
lation or  tax  is  to  be  avoided.  The 
distinction  is  sometimes  not  clear  at 
first  sight;  but  we  give  you  a  few 
hints  to  help  you.  You  may  sing  to 
your  baby,  of  course.  Choose  simple 
and  unexciting  rhymes.  Take  as  few 
new  ones  as  you  can  without  her  de- 
manding a  change.  In  other  words, 
let  the  singing  or  rhythm  of  verse  tend 
to  soothe  by  its  music  and  monoto- 
nous repetition  rather  than  excite  by 
stimulation  of  too  many  new  ideas. 
Your  child  is  bright,  but  not  abnor- 
mally so,  and  does  not  need  a  spur. 
The  friends  offer  their  advice  with 
good  intent,  but  their  inferences  are 
faulty.  The  common  brain  troubles  of 
infancy  are  serious  types  of  meningitis. 
Now  all  the  teaching  in  the  world 
could  not  make  a  tubercular  menin- 
gitis unless  the  tubercles  were  already 
in  the  system.  It  might  make  an  irri- 
tation to  help  a  poison  already  exist- 
ing. So  of  some  other  types  of  men- 
ingitis, and  we  really  doubt  if  any  type 
can  be  excited  by  simple  teaching. 
But  mental  activity  which  is  taxing 
exhausts  body  and  mind,  and  an  ex- 
hausted body  is  more  easily  prey  to 
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infection,  be  it  tuberculous  or  what 
not. 

N.  M.,  Middletown,  O.— Nitroge- 
nous food  yields  the  richest  milk,  i.  e., 
richest  in  fat.    If  one  has  a  good  ap- 
petite and  good  digestion  the  question 
of  diet  is  quite  simple.     But  many 
nursing  mothers  seem  unable  to  take 
enough  food,  especially  enough  flesh 
for  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Eggs 
give  a  considerable  amount  of  nitrog- 
enous nutriment,  which  can  be  taken 
with  little  labor.    The  general  use  of 
milk  is  due  to  its  high  nutritive  value, 
its  usual  easy  digestibility,  and  to  the 
fact  that  its  watery  components  swell 
the  bulk  of  the  milk  secreted.  Such 
things  as  cocoa  owe  their  value  to  the 
milk  used  in  their  preparation  and  to 
the  fat  they  contain. 

D.   T.,  New   York   City.—U  the 
other  children  are  delicate,  prone  to 
lung  diseases,  and  especially  if  the  sea- 
son be  fall  or  winter,  it  is  best  to  send 
them  away  from  the  house  altogether. 
Whooping  cough  lasts  so  long  that 
isolation  becomes  in  most  cases  prac- 
tically impossible.    Although  this  dis- 
ease  is   not  so  contagious  as  either 
measles  or  scarlet  fever,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  is  always  a  seri- 
ous- thing  for  a  delicate  child  to  have 
whooping  cough  during  the  winter 
months,  on  account  of  the  possible  su- 
pervention of  pneumonia.    This  must 
be  especially  guarded  against  in  young 
children. 

G.  0.}  Laporte,  hid. — The  difference 
between  plain  and  rich  cake  is  only 
one  of  degree;  they  are  practically 
meaningless  terms.  Better  give  no 
cake.    If  he  has  a  good  digestion,  es- 


pecially if  there  be  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation, he  may  have  some  plain 
molasses  gingerbread.  The  canned 
peaches  are  admissible  as  a  dessert, 
the  pears  probably  so,  but  they  are 
usually  a  good  deal  tougher  of  texture 
than  peaches. 

M.  L.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. — Occa- 
sionally the  eating  of  some  kinds  of 
earth,  especially  of  those  containing 
lime,  may  be  interpreted  as  an  instinc- 
tive attempt  to  supply  a  want.  Or- 
dinarily it  is  supposed  to  be  an  evi- 
dence of  a  digestive  derangement  or 
irritation.    The  presence  of  worms 
may  be  a  source  of  such  irritation. 
Great  care  as  to  diet  is  required.  As 
seen  in  medical  practice  the  habit  is 
associated  with  disordered  health,  but 
among  those  races  where  it  is  common 
it  seems  to  be  consistent  with  robust 
health,  and  travelers  report  their  men 
in  some  instances  to  have  subsisted 
apparently  entirely  upon  earth. 

E.  C,  Nashua,  N.  H. — We  can  re- 
call no  case  in  which  the  relation  of 
cause   and   effect  was  clear.  Thus, 
while  rupture  may  be  produced  in  al- 
most any  one,  it  is  most  commonlv 
produced  in  those  whose  abdominal 
apertures  (the  inguinal  and  femoral 
rings  of  the  anatomists)  are  less  well 
protected    than    in    others.  Again, 
while  we  think  that  a  normally  con- 
stituted infant  would  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  rupture  himself  by  crying  if  the 
abdomen  were  free,  he  can  easily  do 
so  if  all  the  elasticity  of  the  middle 
part  of  the  belly  is  destroyed  by  a 
tight  girdle,  as  the  "band"  often  is 
when  tightly  applied.   It  becomes  then 
a  point  of  resistance,  the  pressure  of 
any  strain  is  concentrated  upon  the 
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bottom  of  the  belly,  and  rupture  is 
favored. 

S.,  Natchez,  Miss. — You  know,  of 
course,  that  the  digestive  power  of 
children  varies  greatly,  at  least  as 
much  as  that  of  adults.  You  probably 
also  know  that  concerning  the  tomato 
there  are  many  individual  idiosyn- 
crasies. We  can,  therefore,  only  ad- 
vise as  for  a  child  of  average  diges- 
tive power.  Ordinarily,  at  three  we 
should  have  doubts  about  the  admissi- 
bility of  tomatoes,  but  if  you  raise 
your  own  or  have  them  quite  fresh, 
the  child's  craving  may  be  gratified 
in  this  way.  Scald,  skin  and  thor- 
oughly stew  the  tomato  and  strain 
through  a  colander  sufficiently  fine  to 
remove  all  seeds.  By  many  or  by 
most  the  tomato  cannot  be  used  at  the 
same  meal  with  milk.  We  think  that 
tomatoes  given  in  this  way  might  be 
given  at  the  mid-day  meal.  As  to 
canned  tomatoes  we  feel  more  doubt. 
Perhaps  the  best  qualities  stewed  and 
strained  might  be  borne. 

F.  L.,  Boston,  Mass. — We  are  not 
sure  that  we  can  assent  to  the  state- 
ment that  a  particular  condition  of 
restlessness  is  very  common  among 
Americans  as  distinguished  from 
others.  But  it  would  take  us  too  far 
to  discuss  this  point  now.  We  should 
answer  you  question  thus :  If  a  child 
manifests  a  restlessness  which  seems 
to  the  parent  excessive,  the  advice  of 
a  good  physician  should  be  sought. 
By  good  physician  in  this  sense,  we 
mean  one  of  some  experience  with 
children's  diseases  and  their  develop- 
mental peculiarities,  who  can  judge 
wisely  whether  the  restlessness  be 
probably  dependent  upon  bad  sleeping 


arrangements,  constipation,  etc.,  or 
from  some  local  source  of  irritation, 
of  which  defects  of  vision,  skin  di- 
seases, pinworms,  phimosis  are  ex- 
amples, or  again  upon  simple  imper- 
fect nutrition  in  some  of  its  many 
forms.  The  object  of  his  search  will 
be  to  assure  himself  whether  or  not 
any  such  causes  can  be  found.  If  so, 
then  what  is  the  best  remedy;  if  not, 
he  will  advise  about  domestic  care  and 
training,  which  is  after  all  usually  the 
most  needed. 

T.,  Minot,  N.  D. — The  exact  time 
will  vary  with  children.  Two  good 
naps,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in 
the  afternoon  he  certainly  should 
have,  and  more  if  he  can  be  got  to 
take  them. 

S.  T.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.— Your  child 
is  certainly  not  underfed.  His  weight 
is  very  great,  greater  than  you  can 
expect  to  keep  up  proportionally ;  his 
teething  is  up  to  the  average,  and 
there  is  usually  a  rest  between  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  last  incisor  and  the 
first  molar.  We  suppose  that  his  oat- 
meal gruel  is  made  with  milk.  We 
are  a  little  in  doubt  about  the  bread, 
whether  the  quantity  (not  stated) 
twice  a  day  may  not  be  beyond  his 
digestive  power.  A  good  Graham 
cracker  used  in  the  East  is  called  "Dr. 
Johnson's  Educator." 

D..  Princeton,  N.  J. — You  say  noth- 
ing of  the  number  of  teeth  he  has, 
which  is  very  important  in  determin- 
ing what  he  shall  have.  Assuming  the 
presence  of  the  first  molars  and  prob- 
ably of  the  canine  teeth,  we  would 
suggest  that  the  articles  of  diet  at  the 
noon  meal  be  selected  from  the  fol- 
lowing:   Stale  bread  cut  thin,  with 
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sweet  butter,  broth  of  mutton,  chicken 
or  beef  with  rice  or  barley  ;  mutton  or 
beef  roasted  or  broiled,  and  scraped 
or  cut  exceedingly  fine,  about  a  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  to  begin  with.  (This 
may  be  placed  upon  the  bread  and  cut 
into  small  squares  and  so  fed,  or  it 
may  be  fed  with  a  spoon  and  the 
bread  bitten  off  in  the  usual  manner.) 


The  soup  is  not  to  be  given  at  the 
same  meal  as  the  meat.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  try  a  boiled  or  dropped 
egg  moderately  -done.  Meat  and  bread 
one  day,  soup  and  bread  next  day,  and 
egg  and  bread  a  third.  If  these  are 
well  borne,  after  a  while  give  in  ad- 
dition a  light  custard  or  rennet  custard 
as  a  dessert. 


Baby's  Wardrobe. 


The  German  Baby  Bed. 

For  my  first  baby  I  used  the  Ger- 
trude suit,  and  thought  that  it  could 
not  be  improved  upon  for  its  sim- 
plicity and  comfort.  But  when  my 
second  baby  was  expected,  a  friend, 
who  has  lived  six  years  in  Germany 
and  had  two  babies  there,  wished 
me  to  try  the  German  baby  bed. 
I  never  had  seen  one,  and  was 
rather  sceptical  as  to  its  workings 
until  I  saw  a  description  of  one  in 
a  recent  Babyhood,  and  later  on  my 
friend  sent  me  a  pillow  with  more 
definite  directions.  I  set  to  work  to 
make  the  outfit. 

There  were  five  pillow  slips,  47 
inches  long  and  16  inches  wide;  two 
pillows,  half  an  inch  smaller  all 
around,  each  filled  with  one  and  a 
quarter  pounds  of  downy  feathers; 
six  little  flannel  shirts  lined  with  soft 
mull,  and  twelve  cotton  slips.  Both 
the  shirts  and  slips  reach  only  to  the 
waist,  and  are  opened  in  the  back. 
They  are  fastened  at  the  neck  by 
tying,  and  below  by  folding  without 
pinning.  Two  extra  flannel  jackets, 
a  little  cap,  seventy  cheese-cloth 
diapers  and  four  small  pads  com- 
pleted the  whole  outfit. 


Still  a  little  fearful  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bed,  I  made  an  outfit  of 
short  clothes  after  the  Gertrude  suit 
patterns.  In  due  time  the  little  fel- 
low came,  and  he  was  clothed  in  a 
shirt,  slip  and  diaper,  and  then  was 
laid  on  his  soft  pillow,  the  lower  part 
being  brought  up  under  his  arms, 
and  was  tied  up  in  his  little  nest, 
where  he  lived  day  and  night  for 
eight  weeks.  He  was  only  taken 
out  to  be  bathed,  and  to  change  his 
pillow  night  and  morning. 

The  convenience  of  the  little  bed 
was  very  great  indeed.  Every  time 
the  child  was  taken  up  his  little 
wabbly  head  and  tender  body  were 
carefully  protected  by  this  soft  pil- 
low, and  he  seemed  perfectly  com- 
fortable. He  could  lie  in  any  posi- 
tion, was  quite  as  able  to  kick  as  un- 
restrainedly as  any  child  in  long 
clothes,  and  I  felt  that  my  fears  of 
his  becoming  bowlegged  were  need- 
less. 

As  the  baby  came  on  the  16th  of 
August  I  feared  the  feathers  would 
prove  too  warm ;  but  we  regulated 
the  warmth  of  the  part  of  the  bed 
that  was  brought  up  over  his  feet 
by  shaking  more  or  less  of  the  feath- 
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ers  down  toward  the  head,  and  I 
found  that  it  was  not  overheating. 

It  proved  to  be  economical  as  to 
material  and  washing.  There  was 
great  ease  in  handling,  and  very  lit- 
tle trouble  in  preparing  the  baby  for 
his  daily  outing.  His  cap  and  extra 
jacket  were  donned,  and  he  was 
placed  in  his  cart  without  further 
wrapping  up.  The  pads  protected 
the  pillows  from  the  moisture  that 
was  likely  to  soak  through  the 
diaper.  The  cheese-cloth  diapers, 
two  of  which,  a  yard  square  each, 
were  used,  one  folded  within  the 
other,  I  found  much  softer,  more  ab- 
sorbent and  more  easily  washed, 
than  those  of  the  regular  cotton 
diaper  cloth. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  by  un- 
friends that  the  little  bed  was  a  suc- 
cess,- and  I  wonder  greatly  why  it  is 
not  oftener  used  by  the  people  who 
have  known  of  it  before.         R.  D. 


Baby's  Creeper. 

Baby's  creeping  days  to  the  neat 
mother  are  surely  the  times  that  try 
her  soul,  to  say  nothing  of  the  trials 
to  dainty  dresses,  skirts  and  flan- 
nels.   No  matter  how  well  a  room 


is  kept  as  regards  sweeping  and 
dusting,  the  condition  Baby  gets 
himself  in  while  making  several 
tours  of  inspection  around  the  apart- 
ments is  terrifying  indeed. 

A  "creeper"  is  a  practical  little 
garment,  calculated  to  keep  the 
dress  and  skirts  from  being  soiled, 
yet  in  no  way  interfering  with 
l>aby's  pleasure.  Make  an  apron  of 
strong,  dark  gingham  or  linen ;  a 
plain  waist  with  long  sleeves,  which 
should  project  fully  an  inch  beyond 
the  white  ones  of  the  dress.  The 
skirt  of  the  apron  should  be  about 
two  and  a  half  times  the  length  of 
the  dress.  Gather  very  closely  on  to 
the  waist,  after  making  a  deep  hem 
at  the  bottom.  Through  this  hem 
draw  an  elastic,  as  for  a  blouse. 
When  the  apron  is  put  on,  turn  it 
up  under  all  the  skirts,  and  the  elastic 
will  adjust  itself  around  the  waist, 
forming  a  bag.  as  it  were,  for  the 
clean  clothes.  In  this  way  the  baby's 
delight  is  not  marred,  nor  the 
mother's  fear  of  "black"  underwear 
realized ;  for  Baby  remains  as  scru- 
pulously tidy,  and  his  clothes  as  spot- 
less, as  though  he  had  never  left 
nurse's  arms  or  his  high  chair. 

B.  R.  P. 
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Nursery 

The  Old  Favorites. 
The  desire  for  a  story  bears  almost 
the  same  relation  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
that  the  craving  for  food  does  to  his 
body.  And  how  tenderly  appealing  to 
the  mother's  heart  is  the  first  dumb 
groping  of  the  tiny  opened  mouth  for 
its  food.  How  careful  is  she  that  this 
food  shall  be  of  the  best  quality  and 
from  the  purest  sources,  such  as  shall 
carry  strength  and  growth  to  the  ten- 
der bones  and  muscles. 

But  not  always  does  she  consider  the 
parallel  between  the  physical  and  the 
mental  needs,  and  that  soon  the  hun- 
gry mind  will  be  grasping,  as  the 
mouth  does  now,  at  anything  within  its 
reach,  seizing  whatever  is  offered, 
either  to  its  healthful  nourishment  or 
to  the  injury  and  weakening  of  its 
possibilities.  The  nursery  should  be 
as  truly  the  place  for  "high  thinking" 
as  for  the  "plain  living"  so  essential 
to  the  health  of  its  little  occupants, 
and  as  only  the  choicest  and  purest 
food  is  fit  for  baby  mouths,  so  from  the 
best  literature  alone  should  we  gather 
food  for  infant  minds,  remembering 
that  it  is  never  too  early  to  commence 
a  systematic  formation  of  taste  for 
the  true,  the  good  and  the  beautiful. 

And  who,  so  well  as  the  mother,  can 
understand  individual  peculiarities  and 
needs?  One  child  may  need  to  have 
his  imigination  stimulated,  another  to 
have  it  held  in  check  or  carefully  guid- 
ed. Some  children  will  need  more  help 
than  others  in  understanding  the  dif- 
ference between  truth  and  fiction,  and 
with  such,  fairy  tales,  while  admissible 
as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  their  own 


Literature 

imagination  as  well  as  of  mamma's, 
must  be  distinctly  labeled  "not  true." 

Goldsmith  said,  "The  music  of  the 
finest  singer  is  dissonance  to  what  I 
felt  when  our  old  dairy  maid  sung  me 
into  tears  with  'Johnny  Armstrong's 
Last  Good-Night,'  or  'The  Cruelty  of 
Barbara  Allen.'  "  But  we  need  not  go 
far  from  home  for  a  proof  of  how  in- 
delible are  the  first  impressions  of 
childhood.  Children's  minds  are  not 
idle  and  vacant,  in  spite  of  our  believ- 
ing that  they  should  not  be  taught  un- 
til a  certain  age.  The  air  is  full  of 
winged  seeds,  and  we  must  pre-empt 
the  soil  is  it  is  to  bring  forth  the 
harvest  we  desire. 

Let  the  children  tumble  around 
among  the  books  in  the  library,  which 
some  one  has  said  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  culture.  There  does  seem  to 
be  good  in  the  very  physical  contact 
with  books,  and  children  will  always 
value  and  respect  those  dumb  friends 
when  they  are  early  taught  to  turn  the 
leaves  and  handle  them  with  care. 

The  eagerness  of  children  for  a  story 
is  proof  that  we  may  very  early  culti- 
vate a  taste  for  history,  "that  most 
human  of  all  studies,"  since  its  very 
life  is  narrative  and  biography.  To 
aid  us  in  training  them  to  love  and 
observe  nature  we  have  a  great  va- 
riety of  excellent  readers,  prepared  by 
sympathetic  minds. 

"We  are  always  discounting  the  in- 
telligence of  children,"  says  a  wise 
woman,  "talking  down  to  them  and 
thinking  they  don't  understand,"  and 
it  is  probably  this  mistaken  idea  which 
leads  to  giving  them  the  silly  rhymes 
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and  jingles  that  are  often  thought  the 
only  things  suited  to  their  capacity. 
Instead  of  these,  teach  them  only  the 
best  verse,  and  the  taste  will  be  de- 
veloped which  later  will  give  them 
power  to  discriminate. 

Read  them  Scott's  "Marmion,"  Ay- 
toun's  and  Macaulay's  lays,  and  the 
ringing  verse  will  be  as  invigorating 
as  a  gallop  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 
and  the  heroism  of  noble  deeds  will  all 
unconsciously  penetrate  the  soul.  No 
matter  if  the  boy  doesn't  know  what  it 
means,  you  have  placed  him  in  a 
healthful  atmosphere.  Scott  says, 
"Children  derive  impulses  of  a  won- 
derful and  important  kind  from  hear- 
ing things  read  which  they  only  par- 
tially understand." 

Children's  books,  so  called,  are  often 
a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Many  are 
mentally  what  digested  foods  are  phys- 
ically, weakening  if  too  long  used. 
Another  class  is  objectionable  because 
filled  with  accounts  of  very  amusing 
pranks  of  naughty  children ;  and  still 
others  are  too  pathetic  to  be  read  to 
children ;  for  the  tender  and  sympa- 
thetic side  of  a  child's  nature  rarely 
needs  development  and  when  real 
sorrows  are  so  surely  the  portion  of 
every  life,  who  can  bear  to  see  the 
sweet  mouths  quiver,  and  eyes  that 
should  be  full  of  hope  and  sunshine 
dimmed  by  imaginary  griefs  ? 

To  cultivate  the  imagination  we 
have  the  folklore  of  the  world  from 
which  to  choose.  The  soothing 
rhythm  of  Hiawatha  has  charm  for 
children  almost  before  they  under- 
stand words,  the  stories  of  "Uncle 
Remus"  afford  infinite  amusement  and 
entertainment ;  and  let  the  name  folk- 
lore include  all  we  have  been  accus- 


tomed to  class  under  the  more  forbid- 
ding title  of  classics,  which  too  many 
of  us  only  learned  to  know  when  we 
could  handle  grammars  and  lexicons. 
The  stories  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
should  be  learned  in  the  mother's  lap, 
and  their  "immortal  freshness,  their 
morning  brightness  and  fragrance" 
will  never  be  lost;  then  when  the  time 
for  grammars  and  lexicons  arrives,  it 
will  be  only  meeting  an  old  friend  up- 
on his  native  soil. 

Let  a  globe  be  the  accompaniment 
of  all  historical  reading  and  story  tell- 
ing. It  will  be  found  a  great  help  to 
the  intelligent  enjoyment  of  the  narra- 
tive. S.  G.  A. 


The  Children's  Hour  of  Reading. 

In  many  homes  it  is  thought  to  be 
impossible  to  afford  money  to  buy 
books,  but  this  is  only  because  books 
are  not  considered  as  they  should  be 
— absolutely  necessities.  Even  in 
some  cases  of  illness  a  new  book  is 
the  best  dose  to  give  the  patient.  But 
when  we  provide  books  we  have  not 
done  all.  We  should  read  them  to  the 
children  who  cannot  yet  read,  or  read 
with  older  ones.  Surely  the  busiest 
mother  can  take  an  hour  after  tea  to 
read  to  her  children  or  tell  them  some- 
thing she  has  read ;  and  during  this 
short  hour,  for  it  will  seem  short,  the 
whole  family  should  participate  in 
the  reading.  Older  children  will  be 
again  going  through  old  favorites,  and 
the  little  one  scarcely  through  his  first 
reader  can  get  some  ideas  from  the 
history  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It 
is  a  rest,  because  a  change,  for  the 
father,  and  the  mother  forgets  that 
she  had  had  anything  to  worry  or  try 
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her  through  the  day ;  and  thus  this  one 
little  hour,  or  even  half  hour,  may  bind 
the  members  of  the  family  together  in 
a  more  enjoyable  companionship  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  day.  And  this  chil- 
dren's hour  should  be  a  part  of  the 
daily  routine — something  to  look  for- 


ward to  as  to  our  lunch  or  tea ;  and 
when  we  realize  how  the  influence  of 
this  united  sympathy  and  thought 
gives  our  children  something  pleasant 
to  look  back  to  in  after  life,  we  feel 
more  than  rewarded  for  the  time  given. 

W.  T. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties. 


A  Splint-Basket  Crib. 

In  the  basket  talk  which  has  been 
lately  running  in  Babyhood  I  fail  to 
find  a  mention  of  the  basket  bed.  I 
have  used  one  for  my  two  children, 
and  my  little  six-months-old  still 
sleeps  in  it.  Take  a  square-cornered 
splint  clothes  basket,  such  as  can  be 
bought  for  about  thirty  cents,  re- 
move the  handles,  pad  the  inside 
with  a  layer  of  cotton  and  cover 
both  inside  and  out  with  silesia. 
Over  this  comes  dotted  muslin, 
plaited  on  the  inside  and  ruffed  on 
the  outside.  Fasten  it  securely  to 
the  basket  with  small  tacks. 

I  have  seen  such  baskets  covered 
only  on  the  inside,  the  handles  re- 
tained, and  the  outside  of  the  basket 
painted  in  squares  of  gilt  and  white. 
The  handles  were  gilded  and  tied 
with  white  ribbon  bows.  In  this  put 
a  pillow  and  the  little  comforters, 
and  a  dainty  bed  is  ready  for  the  lit- 
tle one.  S.  T. 


Protecting  Belt  for  the  Carriage. 

It  is  surprising  that  as  long  as 
baby  carriages  have  been  in  use,  and 
as  many  improvements  as  have  been 
made  in  them,  both  as  to  comfort 
and  appearance,  the  dangers  arising 
from  children  falling  and  climbing 
out  have  not,  until  lately,  caused  any 
improvement  in  the  strap  or  belt.  A 
number  of  these  accidents  have  come 
to  my  notice,  and  an  eminent  phy- 
sician told  me  that,  "though  parents 
might  not  be  aware  of  it.  the  doc- 
tors traced  many  diseases  of  the 
spine  to  falls  from  the  carriage." 

One  case  I  knew  of  was  very  piti- 
ful :  the  child,  a  little  girl,  and  the 
only  daughter  in  a  family  of  boys, 
was  out  with  the  nurse,  a  heedless 
girl  of  sixteen — an  alarm  of  fire  was 
sounded;  the  nurse  started  on  a  run, 
with  the  child  in  the  carriage;  the 
wheel  hit  violently  against  a  tree, 
and  the  baby  was  thrown  out  and 
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knocked  senseless.  A  week  later  it 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  fall. 

Another  case :  a  child  climbing  up 
on  the  seat  (as  all  babies  will  do, 
when  they  are  strong  enough)  fell 
out,  and  cut  its  forehead  so  as  to  dis- 
figure it  for  life. 

I  have  used  on  my  child's  carriage 
a  combination  of  three  straps,  those  on 
the  side  fasten  it  to  the  carriage,  while 
the  belt  goes  around  the  child's 
waist ;  and  being  perfectly  com- 
fortable, very  effectually  prevents 
any  accident.  Once  the  carriage 
rolled  off  the  walk  and  upset,  but 
Baby  was  so  securely  held  in  that 
he  was  unhurt.  The  strap  is  a  recent 
invention ;  I  got  mine  from  a 
firm  that  advertises  in  Baby- 
hood; and  I  have  found  it  so  useful 
that  I  am  anxious  to  "spread  the 
glad  tidings"  to  other  mothers,  and 
thereby  save  other  babies,  as  it  has 
saved  mine,  from  perhaps  life-long 
injuries,  maybe  death. 

In  taking  the  child  from  the  car- 
riage it  is  only  necessary  to  un- 
buckle the  belt,  leaving  the  side 
straps  in  position  for  future  use. 

R.  F. 


Reflections  on  the  Fate  of  That  Pin. 

I  read  with  some  amusement  the 
experience  of  "A  Devoted  Reader" 
in  a  recent  number.  I  would  like  to 
give  the  advice  of  a  cousin  who 
raised  a  family  of  children.     If  a 


child  swallows  any  sharp  object, 
make  it  take  at  once  the  white  of  an 
egg,  without  beating;  this  will  co- 
agulate around  the  object  and  assist 
in  its  safe  passage  through  the  in- 
testinal canal.  I  remember  his 
using  it  successfully  in  one  instance 
where  his  oldest  child  swallowed  a 
screw-eye  from  a  picture. 

I  would  like  to  utter  a  word  of 
protest  against  those  physicians 
who  seem  to  think  it  a  part  of  their 
profession  to  frighten  a  young 
mother  when  occasion  presents  it- 
self. When  danger  can  be  avoided, 
by  all  means  let  them  warn  against 
it;  when  an  accident  has  already 
happened,  let  them  try  rather  to 
assuage  than  to  increase  the  alarm 
naturally  felt.  By  the  time  a  mother 
has  brought  three  or  four  children 
successfully  through  the  first  few 
years  of  life  she  understands  that 
they  can  commit  numerous  alarming 
infringements  upon  the  laws  of  na- 
ture and  still  survive ;  while  she  is 
gaining  that  experience  it  is  need- 
less cruelty  to  work  upon  her  fears. 
I  never  worried  over  any  of  my  five 
babies  as  over  my  first,  when  all  was 
such  new  ground  to  me.  I  am  for- 
tunate enough  now  to  have  a  phy- 
sician who  always  makes  as  little  of 
any  accident  or  illness  as  he  truth- 
fully can,  and  many  times  he  has 
relieved  my  mind  by  so  doing.  I 
wish  that  all  were  like  him. 

A.  R. 
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A  Rest  Hour  for  the  Children. 

Mrs.  A.  gave  a  sigh.  Could  it  be 
that  two-year-old  Teddy  was  fret- 
ling  again?  Had  she  not  given  him 
toys  enough  to  busy  ten  such  wide- 
awakes? Rover  stood  waiting  for 
another  frolic,  the  shovel  and  pail 
lay  temptingly  on  the  sand-pile,  yet 
this  small  boy  cried,  and  did  not 
know  what  he  cried  for. 

"Oh,  how  thankful  1  am  that  we 
live  near  the  electric  line,"  she  ex- 
claimed. "Kate,  do  get  on  your  hat 
and  take  Teddy  out  on  the  cars.  He 
will  be  quiet  for  a  few  minutes  at 
least." 

Teddy  off,  Mrs.  A.  looked  up. 
"Three  o'clock,  and  Teddy  will  not 
be  back  till  four.  I  will  run  over  to 
Mrs.  B.'s." 

Mrs.  A.  found  Mrs.  B.  in  her  quiet 
sitting-room  that  overlooked  the 
children's  playground.  "I  am  so 
glad  you  have  come,"  she  exclaimed, 
rising  to  greet  her  guest.  "The 
children  are  out  so  much  this  pleas- 
ant weather,  that  I  am  often  alone. 
But  I  see  it  is  nearly  time  for  them 
to  come  in  for  their  'rest  hour.'  " 

"Rest  hour?"  repeated  Mrs.  A. 
"Yes,"  laughed  Mrs.  B.  "We  are 
very  lazy  people  here,  we  imitate 
our  kindergarten  friends  and  take  a 
'rest  hour'  of  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes, both  morning  and  afternoon." 
Seeing  the  look  of  interest  upon  her 
friend's  face,  she  continued,  "You 
see.  if  the  children  play  too  long, 
they  are   irritable,   simply  because 


they  are  too  tired.  Blossom  is  too 
old  for  a  nap  at  noon  when  Toddles 
takes  his,  but  she  needs  a  relaxation 
quite  as  much  as  he." 

"I  send  Teddy  out  on  the  cars  in- 
stead," said  Mrs.  A.  "I  could  never 
get  him  in  to  rest."  "Not  if  you 
offered  some  inducement?  I  do  not 
give  the  children  many  toys  at  a 
time,  and  few  are  used  in  summer. 
A  new  one  for  each  day,  that  re- 
quires no  exercise  or  movements,  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  make  Toddles 
sit  as  quiet  as  a  mouse,  and  Blossom 
curls  up  in  papa's  easy  chair  with  a 
favorite  doll  or  book.  Flushed  faces 
become  cooled,  busy  little  feet  rest- 
ed, and  when  they  dance  away 
again,  there  is  a  greater  apprecia- 
tion of  the  amusements  offered  by 
Mother  Nature.  They  are  excitable, 
and  I  have  to  keep  them  quiet  here 
at  home." 

"Do  you  mean  that  they  never  go 
out?"  asked  Mrs.  A. 

"Oh,  no!  T  have  no  such  strict 
rules,  but  it  is  a  treat  seldom  en- 
joyed, to  go  down  town,  and  the 
three  or  four  trips  taken  in  either 
railroad  or  electric  cars,  though  so 
full  of  enjoyment,  have  made  them 
so  nervous  and  irritable  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  that  I  had  to  for- 
bid any  more  such  excursions  and 
provide  other  delights.  The  noise 
and  bustle  of  the  cars  tire  me ;  how- 
much  more  it  must  excite  the  brain 
and  weary  the  body  of  a  little 
child." 
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While  Mrs.  B.  had  been  speaking, 
Airs.  A.  sat  self-condemned.  She 
realized  the  truth  of  her  friend's 
argument,  as  she  applied  it  to  the 
case  of  her  own  dear  boy.  Thought- 
Jess  she  might  have  been  in  the  past 
in  giving  him  too  much  excitement 
and  too  little  rest,  and  she  resolved 
in  her  mind  upon  beginning  from 
that  moment  to  follow  Mrs.  B.'s  ex- 
ample. "Teddy  needs  me,  I  must 
go,"  she  said,  rising  hastily ;  "but 
not  before  I  have  thanked  you,  dear 
Mrs.  B.,  for  the  lesson  you  have 
taught  me  to-day."  B.  O. 


A  Childhood  Lost  Is  Never  Found. 

All  the  triumphs  and  pleasures  of 
maturer  years  can  never  make  whole 
the  life  without  a  childhood,  with- 
out childish  joys  and  interests,  as 
well  as  little  troubles.  But  "little 
troubles"  are  very  different  from  the 
child-sorrows  which  Dickens  tells 
about,  that  make  the  little  ones  sadly 
wise  beyond  their  years,  and  old 
men  and  women  at  thirty. 

It  is  truly  sad  to  see  a  young  life 
impressed  with  the  seriousness  of 
existence.  Child  life  should  be  care- 
less, and  even  frivolous,  rather  than 
melancholy.  Of  all  the  "great  sad 
heart  of  humanity,"  the  saddest  parts 
are  the  sad  children. 

A  careworn  veteran  of  this  world, 
a  woman  who  had  survived  every 
kind  of  bereavement,  sorrow  and 
loss,  once  remarked :  "Yes,  un- 
doubtedly my  experience  has  been 
exceptionally  sad  and  stormy,  but  as 
I  look  back  upon  my  long  life  (and 
it  seems  to  me,  with  its  sorrows  and 
tragedies  and  varied  experiences,  a 


thousand  years  long),  there  is  no 
part  of  it  so  unutterably  sad  as  my 
lost  childhood."  And,  verily,  what 
is  so  sad  as  a  lost  childhood ;  a  child- 
hood spent  alone,  without  children, 
or  older  friends  to  take  the  place  of 
children;  a  childhood  spent  "under 
discipline,"  or  surrounded  only  by 
ugly  neglect  and  poverty? 

Many  a  child  is  well  fed,  clothed 
and  housed,  however,  who  has  no 
real  childhood.  But  this  type  of  lost 
childhood  belongs  principally  to  the 
times  of  our  grandparents,  when 
vigorous,  unflinching  severity  was 
the  rule,  and  the  only  rule,  of  the 
hour.  It  is  related  that  a  deacon  in 
good  standing  in  an  Ohio  town  was 
brought  up  before  the  church  for  ex- 
travagance and  frivolity  because  he 
had  sent  to  Cincinnati  and  paid  three 
dollars  for  a  doll  for  his  little  crip- 
pled daughter.  Bread  and  butter, 
shoes  and  stockings,  were  allowable 
in  those  clays,  but  a  plump  Christ- 
mas stocking,  an  illuminated  birth- 
day cake  or  a  decorated  Easter  egg 
would  have  been,  not  only  foolish, 
but  sinful  extravagances  in  the  aver- 
age household. 

Doubtless  there  were  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  just  as  to-day  there  may 
be  some  few  small  tots  who  are  not 
in  danger  of  being  pampered  to 
death  by  indiscreet  and  admiring 
parents  and  grandparents.  For, 
verily,  is  this  not  the  children's 
hour?  The  fond  and  doting  "new 
mamma"  of  to-day  expects  not  onlv 
every  imaginable  dainty  contrivance 
for  Baby's  comfort,  but  has  lately 
demanded  a  kodak  in  her  outfit,  so 
that  Baby's  every  fleeting  expres- 
sion and  smile  may  be  preserved  for 
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his  Babyship's  future  admiration 
and  amusement,  as  well  as  for  his 
parents.  Mrs.  Mamma  will  doubt- 
less next  demand  a  phonograph  as 
part  of  the  nursery  paraphernalia, 
to  preserve  Miss  Toddlekin's  and 
Mr.  Toddey's  every  infantile  coo  and 
squall. 

But  the  dear  little  dimpled  dar- 
lings— bless  their  hearts  ! — are  not 
responsible  for  their  own  existence ; 
and  are  not  amusement  and  enter- 
tainment due  them  in  this  world  in 
which  they  are  thrust,  as  well  as 
food  and  clothing?  No  one  will  ever 
be  a  worse  man  or  woman  for  a 
cheerful,  joyous  childhood,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  ample 
amusement  and  recreation  cannot  be 
provided  for  the  little  ones  with  dis- 
cretion and  propriety. 

Children  should  be  impressed  with 
the  pleasure  of  little  duties  and  les- 
sons, rather  than  overwhelmed  with 
seriousness  of  their  small  cares. 
The  intensity  and  depth  of  human 
life  comes  to  all  soon  enough,  in 
spite  of  every  care  and  precaution. 
Let  childhood  be  as  careless  as  is 
possible  without  being  absolutely 
reckless.  To  do  this  it  is  not  nec- 
essary to  encourage  waywardness. 
Let  there  be  child  work,  but  let  it 
be  child  work,  work  which  appeals 
to  child  nature.  K. 


For  Want  of  Thought. 

The  charming  little  three-year-old 
lad  was  the  idol  of  the  family. 
Grandparents,  uncles,  aunts  and 
friends  paid  him  a  lavish  homage. 
The  child's  far-seeing  mother  won- 
dered, at  times,  if  all  her  own  ju- 


dicious training  could  possibly  coun- 
terbalance the  evils  resulting  from 
ill-considered,  blind  indulgence.  She 
hoped  the  coming  of  another  dear 
little  one  might  effect  a  healthful 
change. 

"Don't  you  think  Harry  will  be  in- 
tensely jealous?"  Auntie  Bell  ex- 
claimed one  day  in  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  an  aside. 

Mrs.  Ashman  flashed  a  swift  look 
at  her  quick-eared,  keen-witted  boy. 

"Not  if  the  right  method  is  used 
with  him,"  she  quietly  responded. 

"Oh,  bother  methods  !"  her  sister- 
in-law  impetuously  cried.  "Nature 
is  nature.  Children  are  always  jeal- 
ous. Why.  he'd  be  jealous,  now.  if 
he  saw  me  take  undue  notice  of  an- 
other child.  I've  made  so  much  of 
him,"  she  half  apologized. 

Mrs.  Ashman  sighed.  She  did 
not  blame  Harry  for  giving  his  un- 
reasoning devotion  to  bright,  fasci- 
nating Auntie  Bell,  under  whose 
witching  spell  old  and  young  fell 
alike;  she  but  wished  her  young  sis- 
ter-in-law realized  the  use  to  which 
her  influence  might  be  put.  "If  she 
only  remembered  that  .each  word, 
each  act,  has  an  effect,  good  or  bad. 
anxiously  mused  the  young  mother. 
"If  she  but  had  the  'long,  long 
thoughts.'  " 

Contrary  to  expectation,  Harry 
was  wild  with  delight  over  Baby 
Alice's  advent.  Day  after  day  he 
hung  over  her  in  a  perfect  fervor  of 
love  and  amazement.  His  mamma 
made  speedy  use  of  the  bestowed 
opportunity.  She  talked  to  him 
tenderly  of  the  tiny  life  he  must 
help  guard.  He  must  be  gentle  and 
unselfish.   He  must  be  kind  and  gal- 
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hint,  thinking  of  Bab)-  Alice  first, 
just  as  papa  did  of  grandma,  Auntie 
Bell  and  mamma.  With  her  short 
daily  talks,  she  gradually  roused  the 
latent  manly  chivalry  in  the  child's 
heart.  He  grew  inches  taller — 
"most  tall  enough  for  trousers !" — 
as  he  felt  himself  put  on  a  level  with 
big,  knightly  papa. 

By  and  by  Auntie  Bell  came  to 
see  the  pretty,  dainty  baby  girl. 
Like  the  needle  to  the  magnet, 
Harry  returned  to  his  old  love.  He 
had  eyes  and  ears  for  no  one  but 
bright,  resourceful  Auntie  Bell. 
They  romped  and  read  and  talked. 
Auntie  Bell  cuddled  and  petted  him 
in  just  the  dear,  delightful  way  that 
only  Auntie  Bell  had.  Harry  hov- 
ered about  her  like  an  adoring  young 
lover. 

And  Auntie  Bell  boldly  flaunted 
her  conquest.  She  loved  Harry — 
no  one  doubted  that — but  she  liked 
others  to  know  he  loved  her ;  she 
liked  to  play  on  his  feelings ;  to 
tease  and  perplex  the  child.  A  kiss 
could  make  everything  right  to  him 
at  last. 

"And  so  you  love  baby  sister?" 
The  child  nodded  his  curly  head. 
"More  than  you  do  me?"  He  hesi- 
tated, looking  at  her,  as  if  in  doubt 
of  her  meaning. 

"Can't  I  take  her  home  with  me?" 

He  laughed  his  musical,  boyish 
laugh,  his  eyes  shining. 

"She's  mine!"  he  affirmed,  with  a 
proud  air  of  possession. 

"Oh,  indeed!"  Auntie  Bell  coldly 
said.  "Then  you  don't  want  any 
more  love  from  me,  I  see.  Very 


well,  I  shall  stop  loving  you  and 
give  it  all  to  dear  Baby  Alice.  She's 
such  a  darling,  I  guess  every  one 
will  love  her  the  more  now." 

Harry's  mother  started  from  her 
easy  chair,  but  the  remonstrant  ex- 
clamation died  on  her  lips.  The 
child's  face  had  a  sort  of  stunned 
expression.  Suddenly,  quivering  all 
over,  he  flung  himself  on  Auntie 
Bell. 

"No,  No!"  he  sobbed,  clinging 
passionately  to  her.  "You  mustn't. 
You  must  love  me."  From  his  show- 
ered caresses,  Auntie  Bell,  flushed, 
triumphant,  loked  across  at  Mamma 
Ashman.  "You  see?"  she  called,  ex- 
ulting in  her  power. 

Who  could  blame  young  Mrs. 
Ashman  if  her  tone  was  somewhat 
stern?  "I  see  you  have  planted  in 
the  child's  mind  the  first  seed  oi 
jealous  suspicion,  the  germ  of  un- 
told harm." 

Auntie  Bell  was  aggrieved.  "Why, 
the  child  knows  I  was  simply  teas- 
ing him." 

"Perhaps.  Whether  or  not,  you 
have  put  an  idea  into  his  mind  that 
did  not  exist  there  before." 

Auntie  Bell  grew  sober.  With 
those  clear  mother  eyes  upon  her,  her 
better  heart  reproached  her.  "I  am 
sorry — so  sorry  I"  She  held  her  dear 
little  fellow  very  close  to  her.  "I 
know  it,"  Mrs.  Ashman  assured  her, 
"yet" — the  words  came  sadly — "all  the 
sorrow  in  the  world  cannot  destroy 
one  seed  thus  thoughtlessly  sown.  We 
can  but  try  to  keep  from  it  conditions 
and  influences  best  calculated  to  foster 
its  growth."  B. 
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Choosing  a  Cow. 

After  many  attempts  to  find  a  cow 
whose  milk  would  agree  with  my 
"bottle-baby,"  I  made  a  visit  to  a 
neighboring  town,  where  I  could 
procure  mixed  milk  from  a  good 
herd.  On  this  she  thrived,  but  a  re- 
turn home  brought  back  the  old 
trouble.  I  will  not  detail  all  my  ex- 
periences, but  I  found  that  the  milk 
of  a  "butter-cow'.'  disagreed  most, 
and  that  of  a  "cheese-cow"  least,  if  I 
understand  the  terms  correctly. 
The  first  cow  we  bought,  which  was 
a  "butter-cow,"  gave  very  rich  milk, 
from  which  the  cream  separated 
very  quickly  and  thoroughly,  so  that 
it  could  be  rolled  back  from  the  blue 
skim  milk  underneath  without  leav- 
ing any  trace.  Scarcely  any  cream 
rose  for  the  second  skimming,  and 
the  cream  already  skimmed  could 
not  be  mixed  again  with  the  milk, 
but  floated  in  it  in  lumps  when  they 
were  poured  together.  This  milk 
seemed  almost  completely  indigesti- 
ble. We  tried  it  warm  from  the 
cow,  greatly  diluted,  mixed  with 
gruel,  and  in  various  ways.  The 
milk  which  agreed  best  was  that  in 
which  the  cream  and  milk  separated 
very  slowly  and  incompletely,  the 
two  readily  mixing  if  shaken  slight- 
ly. I  found  that  all  milk  agreed  or 
disagreed  by  this  rule — seeming  to 
be  digestible  or  not,  according  to  its 
"separability,"  if  I  may  coin  the 
word.  The  milk  from  the  herd  was 
of  the  same  character  as  the  last-de- 
scribed milk,  the  cream  separating 
poorly.  Whether  this  rule  would 
apply  to  other  cases  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  give  the  suggestion  for  what 
it  is  worth,  as  I  know  that  many 
mothers  have  the  same  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  milk  or  in  purchas- 
ing a  cow.  M. 


A  Satisfactory  Experience  with  Sterilized 
Milk. 

1  would  like  to  give  a  little  sugges- 
tion to  mothers  whose  infants  are  be- 
ing nourished  by  means  of  sterilized 
milk,  thinking  there  may  be  some  who 
have  not  discovered  one  of  its  great- 
est comforts  as  well  as  benefits. 

There  is  now  no  need  to  carry  a 
small  ice-chest  upstairs  at  night  to 
preserve  the  milk  sweet,  even  in  the 
warmest  weather.  There  need  be  no 
more  the  discomfort  of  getting  up  at 
night  to  heat  Baby's  milk  over  a  gas 
stove  or  other  contrivance,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  do  before  the  invention 
of  sterilized  milk.  A  while  before  re- 
tiring I  place  as  many  bottles  of  milk- 
over  the  fire,  in  warm  water,  as  Baby 
will  require  during  the  night,  allow- 
ing them  to  remain  until  quite  hot ; 
then  I  remove  and  wrap  them  sepa- 
rately in  pieces  of  flannel,  pack  into 
a  tin  pail,  and  place  beside  the  bed, 
having  the  nipple  (I  use  the  black 
rubber  "Mizpah"  valve-nipple)  in 
readiness  in  a  bowl  of  water. 

One  bottle  I  reserve  for  use  at  once 
if  Baby  wakens,  and  this  must  be 
cooler  and  of  the  proper  temperature, 
of  course.  When  the  bottles  are 
needed  they  are  close  at  hand  and 
ready  after  adjusting  the  nipple,  which 
a  mother's  nimble  fingers  can  do  very 
quickly. 

By  this  means  Baby  is  saved  the 
hard  cry  which  he  would  indulge  in 
while  waiting  for  the  bottle  to  be 
heated,  by  the  old  process,  and  re- 
ceives it  so  quickly  as  not  to  become 
really  awake,  and  so  drops  asleep 
again  very  soon.  The  mother's  sleep 
having  been  so  slightly  disturbed,  she 
soon  is  quietly  resting  as  before,  to 
waken  in  the  morning  feeling  re- 
freshed. 

K.  M.  H. 
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Baby's  Health  graft 

THE  BEST  'Nursei 


Cleansinq 
THE  BEST 


Prevent* 
Wind  Colic 
t£T-         and  Bowel  Trcuble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse, 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 
"CL1NQFAST"  N1PPLE\ 

Warranted  Pure  Gum. 
Itlffht  Size,  .;•  .  Shupe. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
sim|i!.-.  easily  tnrned  to  rh'itnsc. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Baby  cannot  |niM  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  %&  cheaply-made,  %&  .  !■  rtb 
nipples— -5  cts,  each,  or  ;*>0  ct*.  doi.  At 
'ir'.  ',-i~t.    or  from  119,  postpaid. 
THE  GOTHAM  <«.,  *■>  Warren  St.,  Xcw  York^J 


BOTH  FOOD 

AND  MEDICINE. 

We  like  best  to  call  Scott's 
Emulsion  a  food-medicine.  It 
is  a  term  that  aptly  describes 
the  character  and  action  of 
our  Emulsion.  More  than  a 
medicine — more  than  a  food, 
yet  combining  the  vital  prin- 
ciples of  both.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Scott's  Emulsion 
has  a  distinct  and  special 
value  in  all  wasting  diseases. 
There  is  nothing  better^  to 
remedy  the  troubles  of  im- 
perfect growth  and  delicate 
health  in  children.  The  action 
of  Scott's  Emulsion  is  just  as 
effective  in  treating  weak- 
ness and  wasting  in  adults.' 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  Vork. 
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Drains  and  Diphtheria. 

The  Hospital  points  out  that  there 
are  always  two  factors  in  a  case  of 
diphtheria,  predisposition  and  infec- 
tion. Even  if  the  disease  germs  are 
not  brought  into  a  household  by  way 
of  the  drain,  the  occupants  of  the 
place  may  become  enfeebled  by  the 
poor  sanitary  conditions  that  environ 
them.  For  many  years  it  has  been  the 
belief  of  the  profession  that  sewer 
gases,  accumulations  of  refuse,  and 
dampness  in  a  house  are  predisposing 
causes  of  diphtheria.  Sir  Richard 
Thorne  has  suggested  that  the  rela- 
tion between  bad  sanitary  conditions 
and  diphtheria  is  this:  Foul  emana- 
tions from  sewers  p/omote  a  morbid 
state  of  things  in  the  throat,  and  such 
a  state  affords  a  soil  favorable  to  the 
lodgment  and  development  of  diph- 
theria microbes.  Where  the  germs 
come  from  may  be  another  question, 
but  that  they  are  able,  when  one's 
throat  is  already  sore,  to  work  greater 
harm  in  consequence  of  imperfect 
drainage  is  certainly  credible. 


Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. 
Health  Officer  Clark  W.  Davis  of 
Cincinnati  is  devising  a  plan  for  the 
medical  inspection  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  city.  His  idea  is  that 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  should  be 
instructed  to  watch  their  pupils  care- 
fully, and  when  one  gives  any  evidence 
of  being  ill  to  have  the  child  exam- 
ined* by  a  district  physician.  For  in- 
stance, if  it  be  noted  by  the  teacher 
that  a  child  has  sore  eyes,  is  nervous 
or  feverish,  she  will  have  the  child  sent 
to  the  office  of  the  principal.  It  is  the 
purpose  to  have  a  specific  day  set 
aside  for  a  district  physician  to  call 
at  the  schools,  when  he  can  examine 
all  the  pupils  who  are  thought  to  be 
sick.    There  are  about  fifty  schools, 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
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the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 
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and  there  are  twenty  district  physi- 
cians, so  that  the  visits  could  be  made 
twice  or  three  times  a  week  without 
an  increase  in  the  force.  If  the  dis- 
trict physician  should  conclude  that 
the  child  is  sick,  he  will  send  it  home 
with  a  note  to  its  parents  with  the  ad- 
vice that  a  physician  be  consulted.  The 
sanitary  condition  of  the  schools 
would  also  be  looked  after. 


Old  plaster  of  Paris  that  does  not 
readily  "set"  can  be  made  as  effec- 
tive as  ever  by  heating  it  thoroughly 
in  an  iron  pan  for  half  an  hour. 


It  is  claimed  that  many  a  felon  has 
been  aborted  by  binding  on  pulverized 
salt  and  keeping  it  moist  with  turpen- 
tine. The  method  will  dwarf  a  boil 
or  a  carbuncle. 
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Infantile  Scurvy  in  Berlin. 

Neumann  attributes  the  increase  in 
Berlow's  disease  that  has  been  noted 
in  Berlin  during  recent  years  to  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  large  dairies  are 
pasteurizing  their  milk  before  delivery. 
Formerly  this  was  done  only  in  the 
case  of  special  milk  supplied  to  the 
better  classes,  but  of  late  it  has  been 
found  advantageous  to  subject  a  large 
share  of  the  general  supply  to  this 
process.  In  consequence,  as  many 
mothers  subject  the  milk  to  another 
boiling  after  receiving  it,  the  milk  is 
frequently  exposed  to  so  much  heat- 
ing that  it  becomes  the  cause  of  dis- 
orders of  nutrition  in  infants.  Milk, 
even  though  pasteurized,  that  is 
vended  in  the  streets,  is  exposed  to 
so  much  risk  of  contamination  that  it 
should  be  boiled  before  use,  and  it  is 
then  likely  to  be  unfit  food.  If  the 
milk  has  not  been  pasteurized  there  is 
no  objection  to  boiling  it,  and  pas- 
teurized milk  delivered  in  bottles  does 
not  require  boiling.  The  consumers 
should  therefore  be  informed  whether 
or  not  the  milk  has  been  subjected  to  a 
preliminary  heating,  and  if  so,  to  what 
degree  this  has  been  carried.  With- 
out this  knowledge  the  consumer  can  - 
not determine  the  treatment  the  prod- 
uct should  receive  before  use,  and 
there  is  more  or  less  danger  of  malnu- 
trition to  the  infant.  The  author 
recommends  that  it  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  milk  producers  to  indicate 
the  fact  when  milk  has  been  pasteur- 
ized. 


Sulphite  of  soda,  saturated  solution, 
use  freely  in  eczema  of  the  face  and 
hands. 


The  most  successful  antidote  to  car- 
bolic acid  is  a  strong  solution  of 
Glauber's  salt. 


(Established  187U.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Atk  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatloa. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
Irritated     throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
os.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VHPO-CRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 
Leeming-Miles  Bids;., 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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Sold  by  Druggists. 
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foil  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading**  ITKKK. 
ITER    RUBBER  CO,     Antarer*  Mam, 
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f be  Sift  arrb  &a\>n 

"Brave  as  a  Lion,  droll  and  arch, 
The  Boy  or  Ctrl  who  is  born  in  March." 

Nestle's  Food  for  all  babies,  at  all  ages, 
every  month  of  the  year,  winter  or  summer, 
in  sickness  or  health. 

Our  "Book  for  Mothers" 

with  enough  Nestle's  Food  for  twelve  full 
meals  will  be  sent  free  by  addressing 

Henri  Nestle,  Dept.  Y, 
73  Warren  Street,       -       -       New  York 


For  a  Pure  Milk  Supply. 

The  Philadelphia  Milk  Exchange 
recommends  all  engaged  in  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  milk  that 
no  milk  be  purchased  or  sold  that  does 
not  conform  with  the  following  con- 
ditions :  The  cows  shall  be  healthy 
and  free  from  all  disease:  milk  from 
any  cow  suspected  of  illness  shall  be 
discarded  from  the  herd  milk ;  the 
dairyman  and  his  household  must  be 
free  from  all  contagious  disease ;  milk 
pails  should  have  covered  tops,  with 
a  small  opening  protected  by  wire  sieve 
and  cloth  strainer ;  all  cans  and  dairy 
utensils  should  be  perfectly  clean  be- 
fore being  used ;  no  milk  should  be 
kept  in  or  sold  from  living  rooms  or 
any  room  connected  with  the  stable ; 
bottles  and  bottling  apparatus  should 
be  scrupulously  clean,  as  well  as  the 


room  for  filling  bottles,  the  boxes  for 
storing  bottles  or  cans,  and  delivery 
wagons,  inside  and  outside.  In  addi- 
tion Dr.  A.  C.  Abbott,  president  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  has  recommended 
that  all  milk  cans  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  before  being  returned  to  the 
farms  or  dairies  whence  they  came, 
and  that  dairymen  and  milk  dealers 
generally  should  effectively  screen  all 
rooms  in  which  milk  is  handled  so  as 
to  exclude  flies,  which  are  known  to 
be  an  important  medium  for  the  trans- 
mission of  infectious  diseases. 


Salt  water  clysters  for  pinworms 
are  infallible,  if  the- treatment  is  con- 
tinued a  sufficient  length  of  time,  with 
internal  cathartic  doses  of  the  same 
remedv. 
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A   Contribution    to    the   Pathogenesis  of 
Diphtheria. 

Scheller  and  Stcnger  call  attention 
to  the  frequency  of  diphtheria  of  the 
throat  arising  from  the  extension  of 
the  specific  organism  from  the  nasal 
cavities.  Rhinitides,  especially  rhinitis 
fibrosa,  is  often  due  to  the  presence  of 
diphtheria  bacilli.  Pharyngeal  diph- 
theria is  often  ushered  in  by  a  mild 
rhinitis  that  the  authors  regard  either 
as  an  initial  process  in  the  disease  or 
as  a  factor  predisposing  to  infection 
with  the  diphtheria  bacillus.  Mechan- 
ical, chemical,  or  infectious  agents 
affecting  the  nasaj  mucosa  may  give 
rise  to  a  diphtheritic  infection  of  the 
pharyngeal  mucosa  where  diphtheria 
bacilli  are  present,  although  dormant, 
in  the  nose,  even  though  the  organism 
has  not  previously  been  lodging  on  the 
tonsillar  or  pharyngeal  mucous  mem- 
brane. The  writers  record  a  case  in 
which  an  operation  upon  the  nose  was 
followed  by  a  tonsillar  diphtheritis. 
Diphtheria  bacilli  had  been  found  in 
the  nasal,  but  not  in  the  pharyngeal 
cavity,  before  operation. 


Blotchy 


babies 


uffcrlng  from  pimples.  Itchy  eruptions, 
?  Bores  or  eczema  can  be  instantly  relieved 
/.    and  permanently  cured  by  bathing  with 

&  Hciskcll's  Soap 

which  containi  all  the  healing  properties  of 
Heiakeli's  famous  Ointment.  Makes  the  skin 
smooth  asvelvet.  Sold  for r>0 years.  All  drug- 
gists  have  it.  Sample  on  request.  Full  si/.e 
cake 25c.  Ointment  60c. 

JOI1N8TON,  HOI. LOW  \Y  Jk  CO., 
15  N.  6th  St.,  Philadelphia. 


The  Effect  of  Perfume. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain 
odoriferous  exhalations  can  exert  a 
powerful  influence  on  particularly  sus- 
ceptible individuals,  even  producing 
marked  nervous  disturbances.  It  has 
been  shown  that  perfumes  or  odors 
produce  nervous  and  respiratory  re- 
flexes, as  well  as  urticaria  and  vertigo. 
These  manifestations  are  rarely  sin- 
gle, but  combined  or  alternate.  Odors 
will  also  produce  a  decided  impression 
at  times  upon  the  digestive  apparatus. 
Among  the  svmptoms  arising  in  the 
latter  condition  are  nausea,  vomiting, 
diarrhea,  and  excessive  salivation. 
Nausea  is  more  common,  this  symp- 
tom being  excited  by  stenches,  as  well 
as  odors  from  certain  flowers  or 
plants. 


^^^^ 


Not  only  salted  almonds  are  found 
now  with  the  hors  d'oeuvres,  but 
salted  pecans,  walnuts,  filberts  and 
even  butternuts  and  peanuts  are  al- 
most as  commonly  used.  A  mixture 
of  salted  nut  meats  is  considered  quite 
the  thing. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMVSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  d  oes  not  pay  to  tnke  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


I 


::  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


f  *  >l>  >l>  >t  *  'V  »»»*»»»  »  » >t<  »  *  *  *  *  *  ♦  'V  *  *  *     »  »  » .1.  .|. »  » * » *  »  »  »  *  »  »  *  *  » »  » *  -I- » * » 

Treatment  of  Catarrh 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  2 
!  age. 

;    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  !  I 
[Stages  of  Catarrh. 

;    Atomizers.  i  I 

>  Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans-  ^ ! 

[ing. 

;    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

>  When  the  Treatment  Should 
',  Interrupted. 
'    A  Stronger  Solution. 

>  When    a  Specialist 
\  Consulted. 

;    A    Treatment  for 

•  Secretions. 

!    Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
;    Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh,  i 
»    How  to  Use  the  Douche  Ba?. 

Necessary  Precautions, 
j;    Peculiar  Characteristics. 

•  Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton 
Isil,  and  Treatment. 
£    Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other ' ; 
♦Conditions.  o 

»  »  »  »  #  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  » ■:• »  » *  »  » * »  * *  *  *  »  *    **  * ■:■  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  ■:■  *  »  »  » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *** 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca.-'.'. 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages,  j  J 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  f 


♦ 
«• 

o  Symptoms. 
, » 


Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  i ' 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  o 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  I 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


Should 


be  V> 


be 
<  > 
.  > 

Excessive  •  I 


•*  How  Can  I  Cure  Ny  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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A  Consideration  of  Mental  Therapeutics 
as  Employed  by  Special  Students  of 
the  Subject. 
James  J.  Putnam  tells  us  that  some 
sort  of  specialized  mental  influence  or 
education  is  often  needed  in  cases  of 
neurasthenia,  aside  from  the  improve- 
ment of  nutrition.  Another  class  of 
cases  that  may  be  benefited  is  that  in 
which  may  be  placed  sufferers  from 
morbid  fears  or  occasional  outbreaks 
of  a  hysterical  nature.  The  problem 
is  that  of  inducing  in  such  patients  the 
sentiments  of  courage,  confidence,  pa- 
tience, and  determination,  and  making 
them  familiar  with  the  dangers  that 
are  likely  to  threaten  from  without  and 
within.  In  the  class  of  diseases  rep- 
resented by  morbid  fears,  fright 
psychoses,  insistent  ideas,  and  epilepti- 
form or  hysterical  outbreaks,  some  of 
the  best  work  has  been  done.  A  series 
of  graduated  efforts  or  one  strong 
effort,  in  which  the  patient  is  support- 
ed by  the  physician,  may  overcome  a 
morbid  fear  of  long  standing.  Or  such 
a  fear  may  disappear  before  a  determ- 
ined attempt  to  go  over  and  remember 
all  the  details  of  its  first  occurrence 
when  it  turns  out  to  be  not  so  dreadful 
after  all.  It  has  been  found  that  pain- 
ful experiences  work  mischief  just  be- 
cause they  are  hidden  from  the  pa- 
tient's view.  The  hidden  experience 
should  be  brought  out  into  the  clear 
light  of  consciousness.  Hypnotism 
may  be  of  great  use  here.  It  has  been 
learned  that  it  is  erroneous  to  think 
that  hynotism  tends  to  loss  of  inde- 
pendence and  weakening  of  the  will. 
In  cases  of  traumatic  hysteria,  we 
have  examples  of  typically  painful  and 
insistent  experiences  occurring  in  per- 
sons not  of  hysterical  temperament. 
They  are  peculiarly  amenable  to  men- 
tal  therapeutics.    General   and  local 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mail  vmi  our  isth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  " MAKQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqua  Special,  an*-  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day . 

Department  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


THE  KUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Ouly  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


D7UNTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps.  Bootees,  Emb-  Sacques.  Alma- 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2..C  (stamps)  tor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitttd  from  80ft 
cotton  yarn  )    Give  &?c  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  IJ.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Maw 

treatment  is  also  indicated  along  with 
the  mental  treatment.  No  attempt 
need  be  made  to  draw  a  sharp  line  be- 
tween physical  and  mental  therapeu- 
tics. A  kinship  exists  between  the  in- 
fluence that  improves  the  nutrition  of 
the  brain  by  increasing  the  harmony 
and  efficiency  of  its  functions,  and 
that  which  reaches  the  same  end  by 
improving  the  quality  of  its  nutrient 
fluids,  or  the  mode  of  their  distribu- 
tion.— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Science. 


Slices  of  whole  wheat  bread  spread 
with  cream  cheese  sprinkled  with 
finely-minced  sweet  green  or  red  pep- 
pers, make  delicious  sandwiches. 
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What  is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement  in  favor 
of  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap.  A  few 
months  ago  a  lady  brought  to  me  her  little 
girl,  about  five  years  old,  saying:  "Doctor, 
I  have  just  moved  in  your  neighborhood, 
and  hearing  of  you,  I  bring  my  little  girl, 
who  has  had  this  eruption  on  her  face  for 
■over  two  years,  and  I  have  tried  three  doc- 
tors thus  far  to  no  avail.  For  the  last  six 
months  she  has  scarcely  been  able  to  see  on 
account  of  the  crusts  and  swelling."  I  im- 
mediately commenced  treatment  of  the  case 
with  Resinol  O'ntment,  bathing  once  daily 
with  warm  water  and  Resinol  Soap.  In 
less  than  six  weeks  the  child  was  entirely 
well,  and  the  skin  perfectly  clean  and 
smooth. — E.  P.  Clemens,  M.D.,  Dayton,  O. 


I  use  Resinol  Ointment  in  my  practice, 
and  find  it  very  useful  and  efficacious  in 
Eczematous  eruptions  and  other  irritations 
of  the  skin.  The  Resinol  Soap  is  also  a 
very  good  article  and  will,  no  doubt,  prove 
of  equal  utility. — J.  E.  Hall,  M.D.,  Clats- 
kanie,  Ore. 


It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  express  to 
you  my  gratitude  and  satisfaction  for  call- 
ing my  attention  to  such  admirable  prepa- 
rations as  your  Resinol  Ointment  and  Soap. 
An  angry  sore  on  my  hand  which  seemed 
to  defy  treatment  healed  promptly  under 
their  beneficent  properties. — Geo.  B.  War;'. 
Eastwood,  Ontario. 


I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  Resi- 
nol Soap.  Besides  its  other  good  qualities, 
it  is  a  superior  head  wash,  thoroughly 
cleansing  the  scalp  and  keeping  it  free  of 
dandruff,  and  at  the  same  time  imparting 
vigor  and  lustre  to  the  hair.  In  some  forms 
of  true  Eczema  it  is  the  only  soap  that 
should  be  used. — Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.D., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Resinol  soap  has  given  me  better  satis- 
faction than  any  soap  I  have  ever  used.  T 
■consider  it  indispensable  in  my  own  house- 
hold, where  we  have  a  two  years'  old  baby. 
I  also  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  with 
great  satisfaction  for  everything  where  a 
soothing  and  healing  ointment  is  indicated. 
— J.  M.  Casey,  M.D.,  Ft.  Madison,  la. 


Soap  and  the  Baby'e  &kin. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  the 
mother  of  a  young  baby  to  be  presented 
with  a  highly  decorated  box  of  soap  for  the 
infant's  use.  Two  rules  seem  to  guide  the 
purchaser.  First,  the  box  must  be  prettily 
gotten  up,  and  secondly,  its  contents  must 
have  a  very  strong  and  agreeable  odor. 
Now  agreeable  odors  are  excellent  things  in 
their  way;  but  when  used  as  they  so  often 
are,  simply  to  disguise  the  naturally  un- 
pleasant effluvium  of  a  badly  made  soap, 
they  are  to  be  avoided  by  all  mothers  and 
nurses  as  skin  poisoners.  Few  people  real- 
ize what  an  important  part  soap  plays  in  the 
nursery  economy;  and  so  we  see  baby  suf- 
fering from  cutaneous  eruptions  which 
have  been  brought  about  solely  through  the 
use  of  a  bad  soap.  To  all  children  good 
soap  is  a  necessity,  and  particularly  to  the 
healthy,  fat  babies  who  are  more  liable  to 
suffer  from  chaffing  than  others.  Resinol 
soap  is  emollient,  and  meets  the  mother's 
needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  baby.  It  pre- 
serves the  skin  in  its  natural  health  and 
beauty,  and  having  no  irritation  or  poison- 
ous ingredients,  is  recommended  by  physi- 
cians and  nurses  as  the  best  soap. 


Very  Old  Fogies. 

More  people  over  one  hundred  years 
old  are  found  in  mild  climates  than  in 
the  higher  latitudes.  According  to 
the  last  census  of  the  German  empire, 
of  a  population  of  55.000,000  only 
78  have  passed  the  hundredth  year. 
France  with  a  population  of  40,000.- 
000  has  213  centenarians.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  146;  in  Ireland  578,  and 
in  Scotland  46.  Sweden  has  10,  and 
Norway  23  ;  Belgium  5  ;  Denmark  2  ; 
Switzerland  none.  Spain  with  a  pop- 
ulation of  18,000,000  has  401  persons 
over  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Of 
the  2.250,000  inhabitants  of  Servia, 
575  have  passed  the  century  mark.  It 
is  said  that  the  oldest  person  living  is 
Bruno  Cotrim,  born  in  Africa  and  now 
living  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  is.  150 
years  old.  A  coachman  in  Moscow 
has  lived  for  140  years. — Indian  Med- 
ical Record. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GEORGE  W.  GlL^'^w.. 
One  of  our  loving  friends 

Are  you  having  trouble  in  feeding  your  baby?  Does  his  food  disagree 
with  him?  Does  he  lose  in  weight?  Does  it  seem  as  if  he 
never  would  stop  crying?  Then  Mellin's  Food  will  help  your  baby 
and  we  will  prove  it,  if  you  will  write  us  just  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
you  are  doing.  As  soon  as  your  letter  reaches  us,  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
of  Mellin's  Food  and  a  book  of  helpful  directions.  We  will  also  write  you  a 
personal  letter  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby. 
We  have  helped  thousands  of  babies  and  we  can  help  yours — if  you  will  let  us. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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ADVERTISE  M  EN  TS. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 

nor  rubber  necea- 
sary  If  you  use  U» 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPf.lt 

Perfectly  p-Ktecti 
baby  fron.  coldi 
and  keeps  bis 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic Mrd'a  eye. 
Has  thickness  (T 
fold)  at  need** 
places,  bnt  1*  not 
bnlky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  bole* 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  eanlly 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  ae 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealera  er 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 

Glre  age  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         8C"  * NTON,  PA. 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Typhoid  Fever  in  Infancy. 

At  one  time  it  was  believed  that 
young  children  did  not  suffer  from 
typhoid  fever,  until  it  was  demon- 
strated by  Rilliet  and  Taupin,  in  1840. 
that  "remittent  gastric  fever  of  chil- 
dren" was  really  typhoid  fever.  Dr. 
Otto  Griinbaum  writes  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Children's  Diseases  an  ex- 
haustive article  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject. The  writer  points  out  that  Koch 
has  insisted  emphatically  that  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  are  frequently  missed  in 
infants,  and  may  become  centers  of 
infection,  and  that,  therefore,  every 
precaution  should  be  taken.  Dr. 
Griinbaum  considers  that  as  typhoid 
fever  in  infancy  is  often  mild  and  diffi- 
cult to  diagnose,  it  is  wise  to  look  upon 
all  doubtful  cases  as  infectious  and  to 
treat  them  accordingly.  Dr.  George 
Carpenter  also  writes,  in  the  same 
journal,  on  the  same  subject,  and  re- 


marks that  the  disease  in  infants  is  in 
the  experience  of  all  clinical  physicians 
of  very  rare  occurrence,  or  it  might 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  dis- 
ease is  but  rarely  recognized.  When 
it  does  arise  it  is  usually  of  an  ex- 
ceedingly mild  type ;  it  is  apt  on  occa- 
sion to  be  wanting  in  essential  symp- 
toms, and  it  may  run  its  course  with- 
out fever.  The  danger  lies  in  the 
fact  that  unrecognized  typhoid  fever 
in  infants  may  be  the  means  of  spread- 
ing infection.  Consequently  all  doubt- 
ful cases  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  they  we're  clear  cases  of 
typhoid  fever. 


In  the  treatment  of  sprains,  the  ap- 
plication of  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot 
salt  water  is  preferable  to  any  other, 
making  the  water  more  and  more  sa- 
line as  the  treatment  is  continued. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exctuwwety  to  the  oare  of  xnfanU  tend  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXII.  APRIL.  1906.  No.  257. 


Common  Disorders  Attending  Maternity 


Although  the  scope  of  this  magazine 
is  primarily  designed  to  be  limited  to 
the  interests  of  babyhood  and  child- 
hood, the  experiences  of  the  expect- 
ant mother  during  the  few  months 
preceding  the  welcome  birthday  are  so 
closely  related  to  the  well-being  of  tin- 
coming  guest  that  a  few  hints  concern- 
ing that  period  may  be  serviceable  to 
many  readers. 

While  pregnancy  is,  theoretically,  a 
perfectly  normal  condition,  it  is  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  the  refinements  of 
•civilization  and  the  sedentary  habits  of 
the  majority  of  the  women  of  the  pres- 
ent day  have,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, transformed  it  almost  into  a 
diseased  state  of  the  body.  Through- 
out its  whole  course  it  is  attended  by 
more  or  less  functional  disturbance* 
and  discomfort,  and  actual  organic 
changes  occur  in  quite  a  number  of 
cases. 

The  lower  we  descend  in  the  social 
scale,  the  fewer  disorders  of  this  na- 
ture do  we  encounter,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  women  of  many  sav- 
age tribes  experience  no  difficulty 
whatever  during  either  pregnancy  or 
labor.    Numerous-  well-authenticated 


instances  of  this  kind  are  on  record ; 
for  example,  that  of  an  Esquimau 
woman,  which  was  told  to  the  writer 
by  an  eye-witness  to  the  occurrence. 
A  large  party  of  natives  and  Ameri- 
cans were  traveling  in  the  Arctic  re- 
gions, on  foot  across  the  country. 
One  day,  as  they  were  about  to  re- 
sume their  journey,  after  having  made 
a  short  halt  for  rest  and  dinner,  it  was 
noticed  that  a  native  woman  belong- 
ing to  the  party  remained  behind.  She 
erected  a  small  shelter  tent  of  skins, 
retired  into  it,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
child,  which  she  wrapped  up  in  furs 
and  bound  on  her  back.  She  then  pro- 
ceeded at  a  rapid  pace  to  overtake  the 
others  of  the  party,  doing  so  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time,  though  they 
were  nearly  a  mile  in  advance. 

Unfortunately,  none  of  the  readers 
of  this  article  can  ever,  under  similar 
circumstances,  enjoy  a  tithe  of  the 
Esquimau  woman's  freedom  from  pain 
and  suffering,  but  a  great  deal  may  be 
done  to  lessen  the  discomforts  of  preg- 
nancy and  the  perils  of  labor.  To  ac- 
complish this  end,  two  things  must  be 
borne  in  mind. 

First  of  all.  a  competent  and  relia- 
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ble  physician  should  be  engaged  as 
soon  as  pregnancy  is  suspected,  and 
he  should  be  consulted  at  least  once  a 
month  (oftener  if  necessary)  during 
the  entire  period  of  gestation.  He  will 
then  be  enabled  to  recognize  from  the 
start,  and  correct,  if  possible,  any  dis- 
orders that  may  arise,  before  they  have 
gone  far  enough  to  endanger  the  life 
or  health  of  the  patient.  A  malposi- 
tion of  the  foetus  that  might,  at  deliv- 
ery, cause  the  loss  of  one  or  both  lives, 
or  at  least  necessitate  a  serious  obstet- 
rical operation,  may  often  be  rectified 
if  taken  in  time. 

The  second  point  to  be  remembered 
is,  that  during  the  entire  term  of  preg- 
nancy, the  greatest  possible  care  and 
regularity  must  be  observed  in  the 
matter  of  diet,  exercise,  dress  and 
mode  of  living. 

Many  women,  especially  those  preg- 
nant for  the  first  time,  imagine  that 
the  numberless  ailments  they  find 
themselves  subjected  to  are  but  the 
natural  concomitants  of  their  condi- 
tion, and  must  be  endured  in  silence. 
This  is  a  mistaken  idea,  for  it  may  be 
safely  said  that  any  woman  who  in 
these  circumstances  promptly  places 
herself  under  good  medical  care  will 
find  her  condition  rendered  infinitely 
more  endurable  and  comfortable  than 
one  who  waits  till  the  last  minute  be- 
fore calling  in  a  physician.  The 
writer  is  not  a  very  strong  believer  in 
"home  treatment,"  even  for  appar- 
ently trivial  affections ;  and  it  is  not 
his  purpose  here  to  enter  into  more 
than  a  brief  mention  of  a  few  disor- 
ders of  pregnancy,  together  with  some 
slight  general  advice  that  may  prove 
of  value. 


Every  pregnant  woman  should  wear 
woolen  underwear,  reaching  to  her 
ankles  and  wrists,  during  the  whole 
period  of  gestation.  She  should  sleep 
in  a  flannel  or  woolen  nightdress,  or 
else  wear  at  night  a  woolen  undervest 
with  long  sleeves,  to  protect  her  arms 
and  shoulders.  This  rule  applies  ta 
summer  as  well  as  winter,  though,  of 
course,  the  weight  of  the  garments 
would  vary  with  the  season. 

She  should  discard  corsets  or  an>- 
thing  else  tending  to  compress  the 
chest  or  abdomen,  wearing  in  their 
stead,  if  necessary,  some  form  of  ab- 
dominal supporter. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  bowels,  care  being  taken  *o 
avoid  either  constipation  or  diarrhoea ; 
and,  should  one  of  these  conditions 
persist  after  a  moderate  amount  of 
home  treatment,  the  physician  had 
best  be  consulted. 

She  should  take  daily  gentle  exer- 
cise (never  to  fatigue)  in  the  open  air 
whenever  the  weather  permits. 

Her  meals  should  be  served  with 
perfect  regularity,  and  should  consist 
of  nothing  but  plain,  wholesome  food, 
avoiding  rich,  highly  seasoned  dishes 
and  those  containing  much  starch  or 
sugar. 

She  should  retire  and  rise  in  good 
season,  and  take  daily  (preferably  in 
the  morning  before  breakfast)  a  warm 
tub  or  sponge  bath,  in  order  to  keep 
the  pores  open  and  the  skin  in  the  bes*- 
possible  condition. 

Anything  that  would  tend  to  excite 
or  irritate  her  should  be  carefully 
avoided,  and  her  whole  life  should  be 
made  as  peaceful  and  thorcughlv  hap- 
pv  as  possible. 
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As  to  the  special  disorders  that  may 
arise,  one  of  the  most  frequent  is  the 
"vomiting  of  pregnancy,"  or  "morn- 
ing sickness."  This  may  vary  all  the 
way  from  slight  nausea  on  rising, 
which  is  an  almost  constant  phenome- 
non, to  severe  and  dangerous  vomiting 
of  everything  taken  into  the  stomach. 
It  usually  appears  during  the  second 
or  third  month,  and  lasts  til!  "quicken- 
ing" has  occurred,  hut  it  may  be  pres- 
ent from  beginning  to  end  of  the  term. 
The  milder  forms  may  often  be  re- 
lieved by  the  ingestion  of  a  small 
amount  of  milk  or  weak  tea  and  toast 
taken  before  the  patient  rises  her  head 
from  the  pillow  in  the  morning ;  but 
any  severe  or  protracted  attack  should 
be  referred  to  a  physician. 

There  is  probably  no  more  terrible 
disease  complicating  gestation  than 
eclampsia,  and  numerous  theories  have 
been  advanced  to  explain  its  causa 
tion  and  relation  to  the  "albuminuria" 
or  "Bright's  disease"  of  pregnancy, 
which  latter  affection  is  usually  a 
purely  temporary  condition,  disappear- 
ing immediately  after  delivery.  For- 
tunately, this  dread  disease  is  relative- 
ly not  common  and  gives,  as  a  rule, 
certain  well-marked  premonitory 
symptoms  or  "danger  signals,"  which, 
if  known  in  time,  may  enable  the  phy- 
sician to  ward  off  the  attack.  Eclamp- 
sia occurs  more  frequently  in  private 
practice  than  in  hospital  cases,  for  the 
reason  that  the  latter  class  of  patients 
is  under  constant  surveillance,  and  the 
attacks  are  often  anticipated  and  pre- 
vented. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  attempt,  in 
these  pages,  a  detailed  description  of 
this  condition,  for  it  is  altogether  too 


serious  a  matter  to  be  treated  at  home, 
even  in  its  most  incipient  stages ;  but 
some  of  its  prominent  symptoms  may 
be  mentioned  in  order  that  the  patient 
may  be  warned  in  time  to  consult  her 
physician.  Eclampsia  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  convulsion,  resembling  an  epi- 
leptic fit,  occurring  usually  during  the 
latter  months  of  pregnancy.  It  is  very 
severe  in  character  and  may  cause  the 
death  of  both  the  mother  and  the  child 
in  the  first  attack.  It  is  almost  always 
preceded  by  a  certain  amount  of  al- 
bumen in  the  urine — to  be  deter- 
mined, of  course,  by  chemical  test — 
together  with  the  following  symp- 
toms : 

Headache,  chiefly  in  the  forehead 
ahd  over  the  eyes,  increasing  from  day 
to  day  in  severity  and  frequency.  This 
alone  is  a  very  important  symptom. 
Digestive  Disorders,  nausea  and  some- 
times vomiting,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  "morning  sickness," 
occurring  earlier  in  pregnancy.  Con- 
stipation and  loss  of  appetite  are  also 
common.  Disturbances  of  Sight;  at 
first,  minute  specks  and  threads  may 
be  seen  floating  in  front  of  the  eyes, 
and,  later,  the  vision  may  become  ac- 
tually impaired.  These  symptoms  are 
also  of  great  moment.  (Edema,  or 
swelling  of  the  lower  eyelids,  is  also  a 
prominent  danger  signal.  This  puffi- 
ness  extends  over  the  rest  of  the  face, 
and,  later,  to  the  hands  and  feet,  caus- 
ing shoes  and  finger  rings  to  become 
uncomfortably  tight.  Swelling  of  the 
legs  is  not,  however,  of  special  import- 
ance, unless  it  is  accompanied  by  the 
same  condition  of  the  lower  evelid? 
and  face. 

The  presence  of  any  one  of  the 
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above  symptoms  should  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  immediate  notification 
of  the  physician,  under  whose  con- 
stant care  the  patient  should  remain 
until  the  birth  of  her  child. 

In  case  an  eclamptic  convulsion 
should  come  on  in  the  absence  of  a 
medical  attendant,  do  not  attempt  to 
hold  or  restrain  the  patient,  except  so 
much  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
her  injuring  herself.  Force  a  twist- 
ed towel  between  her  teeth  so  that  she 
will  not  bite  her  tongue,  and  send  at 
once  for  the  nearest  physician.  When 
the  fit  is  over,  leave  her  wherever  she 
may  be  and  wait  for  the  doctor.  Do 
not  touch  her  in  any  way  or  speak  loud 
in  her  hearing,  or,  in  fact,  make  the 
slightest  sound  or  disturbance  of  any 
kind;  such  a  precedure  will,  in  all 
probability,  bring  on  another  attack  at 
once,  and  if  she  has  survived  the  first 
she  must  not  be  subjected  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  second. 

A  more  common  occurrence  in  preg- 
nancy is  syncope  or  fainting.  A  pa- 
tient in  a  faint  should  be  placed  at 
once  flat  on  the  floor,  or  on  a  bed  or 
lounge,  with  the  feet  raised  higher 
than  the  head,  and  the  clothing  loos- 
ened at  the  throat  and  waist,  so  as  to 
permit  free  respiratory  movements  of 
the  chest  and  abdomen.  An  easy  way 
to  elevate  the  feet  is  to  lift  up  the  foot 
of  the  bed  or  couch  and  place  a  chair 
under  it.  Nothing  should  be  put  under 
the  patient's  head  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  pillow,  as  the  essential  point 
is  to  get  it  as  low  as  possible  and  allow 
the  blood  to  return  to  the  brain.  After 
consciousness  has  returned,  a  small 
amount  of  whiskey,  or  brandy,  and 
water,  may  be  given  ;  but  if  the  attack- 


be  repeated,  the  physician  should  he 
advised  of  it. 

In  addition  to  the  morbid  processes 
already  mentioned,  there  are  a  few 
others  that  may  be  briefly  considered. 

Constipation  is  quite  a  common  oc- 
currence, and  should  be  overcome  by 
mild  laxatives  and  the  observance  of  a 
regular  time  each  day  for  emptying 
the  bowels.  Diarrhoea,  though  not  so 
frequent,  is  a  more  serious  matter,  as 
it  is  apt  to  induce  painful  contractions 
of  the  uterus.  It  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  persist,  and  medical  advice 
should  be  sought  if  it  is  not  speedi!\ 
controlled  by  home  remedies. 

Hemorrhoids,  ptyalism  or  a  profuse 
How  of  saliva,  toothache,  disorders  of 
respiration,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
nervous  troubles,  hysteria,  headache 
and  neuralgia  are  all  more  or  less  in- 
convenient, to  say  the  least,  and,  if 
persistent,  should  be  turned  over  to  the 
physician  for  treatment. 

Pain  in  the  breast,  a  form  of  neural- 
gia, is  often  observed.  Paralysis  of 
different  parts  of  the  body  may  occur, 
but  usually  disappears  a  short  time 
after  labor.  Still,  it  should  not  be 
neglected.  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus' 
Dance,  is  sometimes  seen,  and  is  al- 
ways a  serious  matter.  It  is  more  apt 
to  occur  in  those  women  who  have  suf- 
fered from  it  earlier  in  life,  and  the 
physician  should  be  notified  at  once 
of  its  existence. 

Irritability  of  the  bladder  is  a  very 
distressing  complication,  causing  great 
loss  of  sleep  and  strength  on  account 
of  the  necessarily  frequent  attempts 
at  micturition. 

Incontinence  of  urine  is  often  pres- 
ent with  women  who  have  borne  manv 
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children.  A  profuse  leucorrhceal  dis- 
charge is  quite  a  frequent  occurrence ; 
but,  unless  it  becomes  very  annoying, 
it  is  not  of  great  consequence. 

All  the  disorders  arising  from  the 
pregnant  state  have,  by  no  means,  been 
touched  upon,  only  the  more  important 
ones  have  been  considered.  The  main 
points  the  writer  hopes  to  impress 


upon  his  readers  are  that  during  preg- 
nancy, they  should  be,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, under  medical  care ;  and  that,  in 
the  event  of  the  impracticability  or  im- 
possibility of  such  attendance,  thev 
may  be  able,  to  a  certain  limited  ex- 
tent to  recognize,  if  they  exist,  the 
conditions  that  render  the  advice  of  a 
physician  absolutely  necessary. 


Nursery  Problems 


Milk  Sterilizers;   Questions  of  Diet;  the 
First  Walking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Where  can  1  buy  a  good  sterilizer, 
and  what  will  it  probably  cost? 

(2)  Is  not  sterilized  milk  constipating? 
Is  not  barley  gruel  with  milk  more  consti- 
pating than  milk  alone  with  water? 

(3)  Why  is  it  considered  better  to  use 
barley  gruel  or  oatmeal  gruel  with  the  cow*s 
milk  for  a  child  with  weak  digestion? 

(4)  Will  a  pint  and  a  half  of  rich  milk 
sufficiently  nourish  a  child  of  about  seven 
months,  given,  because  of  poor  digestion, 
every  two  hours,  three  ounces  of  milk  at 
one  feeding  with  two  of  water  or  barley 
gruel  ? 

(5)  What  can  I  do  to  strengthen  the 
weak  action  of  the  lower  bowel,  occasioned 
by  dysentery  during  the  whole  of  the  sixth 
month  ? 

(6)  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  any 
cathartic,  say  milk  of  magnesia? 

(7)  Would  you  advise  the  use  of  nux 
vomica  for  indigestion?  Baby  has  suffered 
all  his  life  and  every  day  with  colic,  more 
or  less  acute. 


(8)  Do  you  recommend  the  use  of  baby 
iumpers?  If  so,  what  is  the  best  kind?  Is 
there  any  special  virtue  in  allowing  or  en- 
couraging babies  to  crawl?  Would  it  not 
be  as  well  to  teach  them  to  walk  instead,  if 
strong  enough?  I  should  think  that  crawl- 
ing might  tend  to  make  the  legs  crooked- 

Subscriber. 

(1)  Probably  in  any  of  the  largp 
towns  in  your  State,  certainly  in  the 
cities,  from  a  good  drug  house. 

(2)  Sterilized  milk  is  probably 
somewhat  more  constipating  than  milk 
unsterilized.  Barley  gruel  does  not  in 
our  judgment  increase  the  constipat- 
ing effect,  but  it  is  less  laxative  than 
oatmeal  gruel. 

(3)  The  salts  contained  in  the  gruels 
are  useful,  and  many  believe  (while 
some  disbelieve)  that  the  gruels  favor 
the  formation  of  a  finer  and  more  di- 
gestible curd  of  milk  in  the  stomach. 

(4)  A  child  of  seven  months  should 
not  be  fed  every  two  hours  unless  by 
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special  direction  of  a  physician  in  at- 
tendance. The  stomach  gets  too  little 
rest.  If  it  really  can  take  only  three 
ounces  at  a  time  you  may  be  forced  to 
feed  more  frequently  than  would  be 
desired,  but  have  your  physician's  ex- 
plicit directions  on  the  point.  In  the 
case  of  a  sick  child  the  question  is  not 
whether  a  pint  and  a  half  of  milk  is 
as  much  as  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
it  take,  but  is  it  all  that  it  can  take  and 
digest?  To  give  more  than  will  be 
digested  would  do  positive  harm.  , 
believe  that  a  pint  and  a  half  will  do 
very  well  under  such  circumstances ; 
as  the  child  gets  strength  it  can  bear 
more. 

Questions  5,  6  and  7  relate  to  medi- 
cines which  may  or  may  not  be  useful 
to  your  child.  There  is  no  fixed  rule 
for  the  use  of  any  drug,  and  you  know 
that  Babyhood  never  undertakes  to 
treat  individual  cases. 

(8)  We  do  not  recommend  baby 
junipers,  but  they  are  permissible,  as 
labor-saving  contrivances  for  the 
mother.  Do  not  teach  your  child  to 
walk  or  even  to  crawl.  As  the  child 
gains  strength  he  will  get  about. 
Crawling  is  less  dangerous  than  walk- 
ing if  the  bones  are  weak,  but  a  baby 
needs  no  encouragement  if  after  an  ex- 
hausting illness  it  does  not  walk  be- 
fore it  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old. 
As  it  is  able,  it  will  locomote  if  it  sees 
things  it  desires  to  reach. 


Nursing  for  Sixteen  Months  Inadvisable. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how  often  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  my  baby  ought  to  be 
fed?  She  weighed  at  birth  8V2  pounds;  now 
at  about  seven  months  of  age  she  weighs 


18  pounds.  1  have  nursed  her  entirely.  She 
is  very  good  and  never  has  had  a  day's 
illness.    She  has  no  teeth  yet. 

Also  do  you  think  I  could  nurse  her  en- 
tirely until  next  autumn,  when  she  would 
be  sixteen  months  old?  I  have  plenty  of 
milk  for  her.  We  go  away  every  summer 
for  about  three  months  visiting  different 
relatives,  and  there  would  be  such  a  con- 
stant changing  of  milk,  besides  the  anxiety 
of  making  the  food  right  when  traveling, 
that  I  have  wondered  if  it  would  injure  the 
baby  less  to  continue  nursing  her. 

M.  G.  M. 

For  the  present  and  for  some 
months  to  come  every  three  hours  dur- 
ing the  day  will  be  the  proper  interval, 
and  six  meals  in  twenty-four  hours 
about  the  proper  number — not  more. 
If,  for  instance,  you  begin  at  6  a.  m. 
the  meals  will  be  at  6,  9,  12,  3,  6,  and 
another  when  you  retire  or  later  if 
you  prefer.  The  child  ought  then  to 
go  until  morning. 

It  is  exceptional  in  these  days  for  a 
woman  to  properly  nourish  a  child  ex- 
clusively from  the  breast  for  twelve 
months.  It  is  therefore  exceedingly 
improbable  that  a  breast  will  be  ade- 
quate for  sixteen  months,  unless  food 
is  given  in  addition.  Of  course,  you 
may  be  a  rare  exception ;  but  in  our 
experience,  we  have  never  seen  a  child, 
as  we  considered,  properly  nourished 
on  the  breast  for  so  long.  The  chances 
of  the  child  would,  in  our  judgment,  be 
better  on  good  artificial  food  than  on 
breast  milk  so  old  as  yours  will  be. 
Even  if  you  change,  good  milk  can  be 
had  almost  everywhere  with  care,  and 
with  care  it  can  be  rendered  safe  for 
food.  Trouble  and  anxiety  do  not 
count  when  the  safety  of  a  baby  is  in 
question.  Further,  if  you  reallv  can- 
not get  good  milk  there  are  good  sub- 
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stitutes  in  the  form  of  prepared  food*, 
which  may  be  used  for  longer  or 
shorter  periods  as  necessary. 


Undiscovered  Causes  of  Colic. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  When  food  has  been  given  once  a 
day  with  the  breast  milk  at  other  times, 
should  this  be  discontinued  when  diluted 
•cow's  milk  is  given? 

(2)  Is  the  use  of  ten  drops  of  some  pep- 
tine  given  in  hot  water  occasionally  to  re- 
lieve wind  colic  injurious? 

(3)  The  child  is  accustomed  to  being 
nursed  once  during  the  night,  for  at  six 
weeks  of  age  right  inguinal  hernia  was  pro- 
duced (so  far  as  we  know)  by  crying  from 
colic,  and  I  have  been  afraid  to  attempt 
breaking  him  of  the  habit  of  night  nursing 
lest  he  might  injure  himself  in  the  same 
way  again.  Though  apparently  cured,  he 
still  wears  a  truss,  at  nine  months  old. 
Should  he  be  given  nothing  after  his  bed- 
time at  5.30  P.  M.  when  weaned? 

(4)  He  is  nursed  at  regular  intervals  but 
still  suffers  sometimes  from  wind  colic-  My 
physician  thinks  it  better  to  let  him  outgrow 
it  rather  than  dose  him  with  medicine.  What 
is  your  opinion  ?  Subscriber. 

(1)  If  you  mean  after  the  child  is 
weaned,  we  think  it  better  for  you  to 
decide  what  food  you  mean  to  use  and 
not  use  two  or  more  kinds.  If  you 
mea^i  shall  you  give  the  food,  diluted 
milk  and  the  breast,  we  think  this  still 
more  objectionable,  because  there 
would  be  three  kinds,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  in  case  anything  disagreed  to 
tell  which  was  doing  the  mischief. 

(2)  Probably  not. 

(3)  We  do  not  notice  how  many 
meals  the  child  has  in  24  hours,  but 
probably  a  meal  at  your  bedtime  is  ad- 
missible. 

(4)  The  best  way  is,  of  course,  to 
discover,  if  you  can,  the  cause  of  the 


colic,  and  to  remove  that  cause. 
"Outgrowing  it"  would  mean  simply 
waiting  for  greater  strength  of  diges- 
tion to  come,  which  you  would  have  to 
do  if  you  cannot  find  and  remove  the 
cause.  Medicines,  if  they  really  re- 
move the  cause,  are  useful.  Medicines 
which  only  still  pain  or  discharge  gas 
must  be  used  only  when  the  symptoms 
are  sufficiently  urgent  to  demand  them. 
In  such  a  case,  simple  hot  water  is  a 
medicine  just  as  much  as  anise,  pep- 
permint or  paregoric. 


The  Mother's  Hair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  a  warm  friend  to  Babyhood 
for  a  number  of  years  and  have  always  felt 
thankful  for  the  privilege  of  asking  ques- 
tions. Will  the  editor  think  me  selfish  if  1 
come  now  to  seek  advice,  not  about  my 
babies,  but  about  my  own  hair? 

Five  years  ago  I  had  typhoid  fever  and 
had  my  hair  cut  short — it  came  out  wonder- 
fully thick  and  grew  past  my  shoulders  very 
fast.  Three  years  ago  I  had  my  fourth  baby 
and  since  that  time  my  hair  has  been  grow- 
ing thinner  and  thinner.  For  eight  months  1 
have  had  my  hair  rubbed,  once  a  week,  with 
brush  and  fingers,  but  it  really  is^so  poor 
that  I  am  alarmed.  It  seems  fairly  thick  on 
the  head,  but  beyond  that  nothing.  My  age 
is  thirty-one,  and  I  have  good  health,  and  as 
a  girl  had  fine  hair.  My  mother  had  the 
same  as  a  girl,  but  now,  at  60,  has  just 
about  the  same  as  myself.  L.  M-  B. 

At  your  age  and  if  in  good  health 
you  should  not  become  bald.  You 
have  done  well  to  have  your  scalp 
massaged.  You  will  do  better  to  brush 
your  hair  for  five  or  ten  minutes  dailv 
with  a  long-bristled  brush,  whose 
bristles  are  set  in  clumps  wide  apart 
from  each  other,  and  with  the  bristles 
in  each  clump  of  uneven  length.  The 
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brush  should  not  be  so  stiff  as  to 
scratch  your  scalp.  This,  combined 
with  the  cure  of  any  dandruff  that  you 
may  have,  and  the  maintenance  of  as 
high  a  state  of  general  health  as  pos- 
sible, should  stimulate  the  growth  of 
the  hair.  We  cannot  do  more  than  give 
you  the  general  directions  without 
knowing  more  about  your  case. 

Teething    Pads;    Glycerine  Suppositories; 
Duration  of  Sterilizing. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  wish  to  know  what  you  think  of  al- 
lowing baby  to  hold  in  her  mouth,  to  soothe 
and  quiet  her,  something  called  a  rubber 
comforter.  It  is  a  red  rubber  nipple  (hav- 
ing no  hole)  attached  to  an  ivory  disk, 
which  prevents  it  from  passing  too  far  into 
the  mouth.    Do  you  think  it  harmful? 

(2)  I  would  also  like  to  know  if  there 
is  more  than  one  size  glycerine  supposi- 
tories ? 

(3)  There  seem  to  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion as  to  the  length  of  time  necessary  for 
sterilizing  milk  for  infants.  Will  you  please 
give  me  your  advice,  whether  longer  than 
forty  minutes,  and  why?     Mrs.  E.  N.  W. 

( 1 )  We  do  not  approve  of  anything 
being  put  into  a  child's  mouth  for  it 
to  suck  except  as  a  means  of  getting 
food.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been 
repeatedly  given  in  Babyhood.  If 
anything  is  to  be  used,  however,  we 
think  that  the  least  objectionable,  the 
handiest  and  least  expensive  thing  is 
the  baby's  own  thumb.  The  special 
objection  to  red  rubber  is  the  coloring 
matter,  which  is  said  (we  do  not  know 
how  accurately)  to  be  mercurial,  and 
to  be  irritating  to  the  mouth. 

(2)  We  believe  that  there  are  at 
least  two  sizes. 

(3)  If  one  wishes  to  sterilize  milk 
so  perfectly  that  it  may  be  confidently 
kept  for  a  long  time — a  month  or 


more,  for  instance — then  a  thorough 
steaming  of  at  least  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  on  two  successive  days  is  de- 
sirable. For  ordinary  nursery  use  one 
steaming  is  sufficient,  and  we  think 
the  time  required  varies  with  the  con- 
dition of  the  milk  before  sterilizing 
and  the  heat  of  the  season.  In  this 
city,  in  summer,  milk,  as  ordinarily  re- 
ceived, requires  at  least  an  hour  s 
steaming  to  be  entirely  reliable,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  baby's  hospital.  Less 
sometimes  will  answer.  In  the  coun- 
try, where  the  milk  can  be  had  fresh 
for  sterilization,  or  in  cool  weather,  a 
shorter  time  will  also  be  usually  suf- 
ficient. 


Bottles  for  Sterilizers. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Are  there  no  larger  bottles  made  for  the 
sterilizer  than  those  that  hold  seven  or 
eight  ounces?  I  cannot  find  any  in  Boston- 
As  my  child  grows  older  he  needs  more 
milk,  and  1  should  think  larger  bottles  ought 
to  be  had  to  meet  this  requirement. 

G  H  P. 

There  are  nursing  bottles  made  to 
hold  twelve  ounces,  but  very  few  chil- 
dren, if  any,  under  a  year  should  have 
more  than  eight  ounces  at  a  meal. 
After  that  age  it  is  better  to  teach  the 
child  to  drink  from  a  cup. 

If  you  wish  bottles  only  for  steriliz- 
ing you  can  get  them  of  any  size  at  an 
apothecary's.  Very  good  strong  bot- 
tles are  those  used  for  bottled  soda  or 
beer,  and  if  kept  clean  will  do  very 
well  for  sterilization. 


Biting  the  Lip. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  through  your 
correspondence  column  how  I  can  break  off 
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an  ugly  habit  of  my  little  boy,  who  is  about 
nine  months  old?  Within  the  last  two 
weeks  he  has  begun  to  suck  his  under  lip 
continuously,  and  nothing  that  1  do  seems  to 
prevent  him  from  doing  so.  He  has  four 
teeth.  Do  you  think  the  habit  can  come 
from  teething?  A  Mother. 

The  irritation  of  the  gums  may 
easily  be  the  cause  of  the  beginning 
of  the  sucking,  which  is  continued 
from  habit,  but  beyond  persistent  inter- 
fering with  the  habit  we  know  of  no 
cure.  A  substitution  of  thumb  suck- 
ing for  the  lip  sucking  (as  being  the 
lesser  evil,  on  account  of  its  less  disfig- 
uration) is  possible,  but  we  cannot 
recommend  it  unless  you  have  failed 
entirely  to  break  up  the  habit  with- 
out it. 


Preparations  for  a  Sea  Voyage. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

As  I  am  contemplating  a  journey  across 
the  ocean  the  early  part  of  May  and  intend 
taking  two  young  children,  would  you  kind- 
ly advise  me  what  preparation  I  ought  to 
make? 

(1)  What  is  the  proper  clothing  required, 
on  the  steamer,  for  a  boy  four  and  a  half 
years  old  and  a  baby  eighteen  months  old? 

(2)  Is  it  best  to  be  provided  with  medi- 
cines, and  what  should  they  be? 

(3)  What  kind  of  milk  and  other  food 
shall  I  provide  for  the  journey?  My  baby 
is  now  a  little  over  one  year  old,  and  is  in 
perfect  health.  I  have  weaned  him,  and 
all  the  nourishment  he  takes  is  boiled,  viz., 
about  one  quart  of  undiluted  milk,  at  the  in- 
terval of  three  hours,  with  a  piece  of  bread 
or  a  Graham  wafer-  He  refuses  all  kinds 
of  cereals  I  give  him.  Is  the  milk  suffi- 
cient? 

(4)  Will  a  journey  of  this  nature  subject 
my  children  to  any  danger? 

A  Subscriber. 

( 1 )  For  the  crossing,  such  clothing 
as  would  do  for  ordinary  winter  wear 


will  probably  bo  suitable.  Early  in 
May  flie  weather  on  shore  is  subject 
to  violent  fluctuations — often  a  short 
season  of  high  temperature  being  ex- 
perienced— but  at  sea  this  is  not  likely 
to  occur,  and  if  it  should  come,  the 
laying  aside  of  heavy  wraps  will  be 
sufficient.  If  the  voyage  be  stormy, 
the  children  will  probably  be  in  bed. 
Warm  woolen  bed  wrappers  are  a  con- 
venience if  you  are  not  too  crowded 
for  room. 

(2)  The  ship's  surgeon  will  have  all 
necessary  medicines,  but  you  may  find 
it  convenient  to  have  a  few  simple 
ones,  such  as  a  laxative — constipation 
being  common  at  sea — remedies  for 
colic  and  for  nausea,  such  as  pepper- 
mint and  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia. 
Fortunately,  little  children  seem  usu- 
ally to  suffer  less  than  adults  from 
seasickness. 

(3)  Sometimes  steamships  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  milk,  but  sterilized 
milk  can  be  secured  easily.  It  can,  in 
New  York,  be  ordered  sent  on  board 
ship.  If  you  prefer,  condensed  milk 
can  be  taken.     Bread  and  crackers 

can  be  had  on  the  ship.  If  you  desire 
a  special  kind,  it  will  be  safer  to  pro- 
vide yourself. 

(4)  There  is  no  probability  that 
your  children  will  suffer  more  than 
temporary  inconvenience  from  the 
voyage. 


Indigestion;  Cold  Weather  Outings. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  boy  is  just  six  months  old,  has 
one  tooth  and  another  visible.  I  nursed 
him  partly  until  five  months ;  since  then  he 
gets  pure  cow's  milk,  sterilized,  lime-water 
in  every  bottle,  each  bottle  holding  six 
ounces.    His  meals  he  gets  regularly,  three 
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hours  apart.  He  has  always,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last  few  weeks,  been  well,  his 
digestion  also  being  perfect  until  lately,  but 
now  he  has  stool  sometimes  five  and  six 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  he  has  no 
appetite  whatever;  his  sleep  also  has  been 
restless  since  teething  began.  I  am  much 
worried  about  the  boy  and  would  be  very 
grateful  to  you  if  you  could  tell  me  some- 
thing that  I  could  do  for  him  in  order  to 
relieve  his  trouble. 

(1)  Ought  I  to  put  cream  in  his  milk; 
what  can  I  do  for  his  appetite ;  must  I 
change  his  food,  and  if  so,  what  shall  it  be  ? 

(2)  Can  I  lay  his  lack  of  appetite  and  his 
bad  stools  to  his  teething  alone? 

(3)  Ought  the  child  to  go  out-of-doors 
even  when  it  is  very  cold  ?  E.  S-  A. 

( 1 )  A  child  of  six  months  usually 
cannot  safely  take  pure  (i.  e.,  undi- 
luted) cow's  milk.  The  average  bab) 
of  twelve  months  finds  it  all  that  he 
can  digest.  You  ought  not  certainly 
to  add  cream  unless  to  a  much  diluted 
milk.  We  have  spoken  much  of 
"cream  foods,"  but  they  are  not  made 
by  adding  cream  to  milk  alone.  One 
of  the  best  has  this  composition :  Milk, 
four  tablespoonfuls ;  cream,  six  table- 
spoonfuls  ;  water,  twenty  tablespoon- 
fuls ;  milk  sugar,  a  tablespoonful 
slightly  heaped.  After  sterilizing,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime-water. 
This,  as  you  see.  makes  a  pint  of  food, 
But  you  can  probably  do  better  than 
that  now  by  simply  diluting  the  milk 
with  an  equal  bulk  of  boiled  water,  the 
lime-water  to  be  included  in  this 
amount  of  water.  Probably  his  appe- 
tite will  improve  when  his  dietary  is 
more  suitable. 

(2)  We  think  not. 

(3)  No  such  absolute  rule  can  be 
given.  In  our  own  opinion,  in  cold 
weather,  in  draughty  places,  and  espe- 


cially if  the  streets  be  full  of  dust  or 
of  slush  and  filth,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
take  a  child  out  daily.  In  such  cases, 
we  open  the  windows  of  a  sunny  room, 
and  dressing  the  child  as  for  out- 
of-doors,  give  it  airing  indoors.  In 
this  way  we  think  the  advantages 
of  air  and  sunlight  are  gained  and 
the  dangers  of  filthy  streets  in  part  are 
avoided. 


Intervals  of  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  ten  and  a  half  months  old  and 
weighs  27  pounds.  Since  he  was  two 
months  old,  he  has  had  nothing  but  ster- 
ilized milk  every  two  hours.  The  strength 
of  the  milk  was  gradually  increased  until 
the  last  few  days,  when  he  has  had  3  ounces 
of  water  to  5  ounces  of  milk  every  two 
hours  and  a  quarter.  He  is  quite  consti- 
pated, for  almost  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
He  has  been  having,  for  a  short  time,  a 
crust  of  stale  bread  in  the  morning  when  he 
comes  to  the  breakfast  table,  and  appears  to 
enjoy  it  very  much.  He  takes  a  little  over 
a  quart  of  milk  in  the  twenty-four  hours, 
and  in  that  has  three  coffeespoonfuls  of 
sugar  of  milk.  He  has  always  been  perfect- 
ly well,  except  for  an  occasional  slight  cold. 
It  does  not  seem  natural  that  a  child  of  his 
age  should  be  fed  so  often,  and  will  Baby- 
hood please  advise  me  how  to  lengthen  the 
intervals  of  feeding  and  what  change  to 
make  in  amount  or  strength  of  food  to  be 
given  him?  He  is  a  remarkably  good  child, 
has  red  cheeks  and  is  altogether  the  picture 
of  health.  His  flesh  is  firm  and  rosy,  and 
he  is  larger  than  a  little  friend  of  eighteen 
months  who  is  considered  a  good  sized 
child-  He  has  five  teeth  and  another  one 
nearly  through,  and  sleeps  all  night,  but 
rarely  sleeps  more  than  one  and  a  half 
hours  during  the  day.  M.  H. 

Your  child  take  a  little  over  a  quart 
of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours.  As 
there  are  32  ounces  in  a  quart,  we  will 
suppose  that  the  total  amount  is  35 
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ounces,  which  would  make  just  seven 
meals  such  as  you  describe.  Before 
you  increased  the  strength  of  the  mix- 
ture, he  must  have  had  at  least  another 
meal.  The  best  authorities  put  the 
number  of  meals  for  children,  from 
six  to  ten  months,  at  not  more  than  six 
per  diem.  The  total  amount  of  liquid 
— if  we  have  estimated  rightly — 
which  your  baby  takes  in  milk  and 
water,  is  about  56  ounces,  about  as 
much  as  he  can  comfortably  take.  It 
therefore  seems  to  us  that  your  read- 
iest method  of  correcting  his  habit  of 
too  frequent  feeding,  will  be  to  length- 
en the  interval  to  two  and  a  half  hours, 
and  soon  to  three  hours,  which  is  the 
usual  interval  at  his  age.  If,  as  the  in- 
terval is  lengthened,  he  is  not  content 
with  the  amount  taken,  it  may  be 
slightly  enlarged.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  he  will  henceforth  not  gain  very 
rapidly  in  weight,  but  this  would  be  the 
case  in  any  event,  as  he  now,  at  ten 
months,  weighs  more  than  the  average 
for  twelve  months,  and  as  you  have 
yourself  noticed,  more  than  his  friend 
of  eighteen.  This  proportion  cannot 
be  kept  up  very  long. 


Wetting  the  Bed. 

I. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  shall  be  done  to  correct  the  habit  of 
bed-wetting  in  a  little  girl  of  three  years? 
Abstaining  from  all  liquid  at  night,  and  ap- 
pealing to  the  child's  pride,  do  not  succeed. 
Is  it  a  weakness  which  requires  medicinal 
aid?  J.  H. 

II. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  little  boy,  aged  seven  and  a  quarter 
years,  has  the  very  distressing  habit  of 
wetting  himself.    I  had  hoped  that  by  this 


time  he  might  have  outgrown  the  weakness, 
which  has  troubled  him  more  or  less  since 
infancy,  but  he  still  seems  to  have  no  power 
of  retaining  his  urine.  Unless  constantly 
watched  and  reminded  to  relieve  himself,  the 
frequent  consequence  is  that  his  clothes 
are  soaked. 

Perhaps  you  or  some  of  your  readers 
could  kindly  give  me  advice  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

(1)  He  now  wears  short  trousers  and 
drawers.  Should  any  special  modification  of 
these  clothes  be  adopted,  or  is  there  any 
contrivance  that  would  save  them  from  the 
constant  risk  of  wetting? 

(2)  Should  any  special  precautions  be 
taken  as  to  food  and  drink? 

(3)  What  medicine,  if  any,  should  he 
get? 

(4)  What  plan  could  be  adopted  to  make 
him  remember  to  relieve  himself?  I  feel 
most  reluctant  to  punish  for  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  weakness  over  which  he  has  no  con- 
trol, and  yet  think  he  is  getting  old  enough 
to  anticipate  his  needs,  especially  now  that 
he  cannot  be  constantly  under  my  eye. 

Constant  Reader. 

Here  are  two  cases  much  alike,  with 
difference  of  sex,  of  wetting  carried 
beyond  the  usual  age  of  such  a  weak- 
ness. Babyhood  published  not  long 
ago  an  extended  article  upon  the  sub- 
ject. We  will  mention  some  of  the 
commonest  causes  of  the  trouble. 

First,  the  bladder  in  the  infant  is  of 
a  different  shape  from  that  of  the 
adult,  and  its  shape  favors  the  easy, 
if  not  involuntary,  discharge  of  urine. 
Excitable  children,  other  things  being 
equal,  are  more  liable  to  have  an  irri- 
table condition  of  the  bladder  favoring 
self-wetting.  Among  other  common 
causes  are  certain  conditions  of  nutri- 
tion which  weaken  the  child,  and  irri- 
tations of  the  bowels,  as  from  consti- 
pation or  from  pinworms ;  in  boys, 
phimosis  is  a  very  common  source  of 
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the  irritation ;  in  girls,  too,  occasion- 
ally, some  local  irritation  near  the 
mouth  of  the  water  passage  can  be 
found  which  seems  to  act  in  much  the 
same  way  as  does  phimosis  in  boys ; 
and  very  rarely  stone  in  the  bladder 
may  be  a  cause. 

Medical  treatment  is  often  useful. 
Sometimes  tonics  are  called  for,  some- 
times drugs,  like  belladonna,  which  are 
believed  to  have  a  special  beneficial  ac- 
tion ;  but  they  have  to  be  chosen  for 
each  case  and  by  a  physician.  Of 
course,  the  taking  a  child  up  at  suit- 
able intervals  in  the  evening  to  have  it 
pass  water,  until  the  special  flow  of 
urine  excited  by  the  evening  meal  is 
over,  is  presumed  to  be  attended  to 
before  any  medicinal  treatment  is 
called  in.  To  answer  the  specific  ques- 
tions in  query  No.  2  we  may  say  that 

( 1 )  We  do  not  know  of  any  special 
modification  of  dress  that  would  be  of 
use.  In  a  young  child,  when  there  i? 
entirely  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  habit  is  due  to  carelessness  and  can 
be  controlled,  the  pride  may  be  stimu- 
lated by  putting  the  child  into  more 
infantile  dress  than  formerly  worn. 

(2)  Limitation  of  liquids  and  avoid- 
ance of  overstimulating  food,  espe- 
cially the  former,  are  useful,  and  above 
all,  the  using  as  little  liquid  as  possible 
at  evening. 

(3)  Has  already  been  answered 
above. 

(4)  We  do  not  think  that  punisn- 
ment  is  useful  except  in  very  rare 
cases.  It  only  aggravates  the  nervous 
habit  which  very  often  accompanies 
the  trouble.  If  any  punishment  be 
thought  best  in  such  cases  of  careless- 
ness as  have  been  alluded  to,  we  think 


it  better  that  it  take  the  form  of  pleas- 
ures denied  than  of  corporal  inflic- 
tions. 


Diet  During  a  Long  Railroad  Trip. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

May  I  ask  your  advice  in  regard  to  my 
baby,  just  a  year  old?  He  is  perfectly  well, 
which  I  think  we  owe  more  to  following 
Babyhood's  instructions  than  any  other  one 
thing.  I  have  abundant  breast  milk  for  him, 
but  as  he  has  seven  teeth,  have  thought  it 
best  to  give  him  one  meal  of  steamed  oat- 
meal and  milk. 

Next  summer  we  are  expecting  to  take 
him  for  a  four  days'  railway  journey.  In 
consideration  of  that  fact,  (i)  would  you 
advise  weaning  him  before  September? 
(2)  How  often  should  he  be  fed?  (3) 
At  his  age,  is  it  necessary  to  have  the  milk 
warmed?  (4)  Would  you  suggest  any  ex- 
tension in  his  bill  of  fare?  M. 

(1)  In  September  your  baby  will 
be  eighteen  or  nineteen  months  old. 
While  a  mother  occasionally  has  milk 
enough  for  a  child  of  twelve  months, 
it  is  almost  phenomenal  if  she  really 
has  enough  for  a  child  of  eighteen 
months.  The  chances  would  be  much 
in  favor  of  the  milk  giving  out  in  the 
summer.  Of  course  there  are  excep- 
tions, but  we  have  to  advise  according 
to  probabilities. 

We  would  have  the  child  weaned  be- 
fore the  hot  weather,  by  June  1st  if 
possible,  beginning  gradually,  first  one 
meal  per  diem,  then  two  and  so  on 
until  he  is  weaned. 

(2)  After  weaning,  five  or  at  most 
six  meals  are  enough,  one  every  three 
to  four  hours,  according  to  size  of 
meals.  Something  like  this  is  feasible : 
7  and  10  a.  m.j  1,  4,  7  and  lip.  m.,  or 
7  and  10.30  a.  m..  2,  5.30  and  11  p.  m. 
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The  hours  of  naps  may  vary  the  meal 
times. 

(3)  Yes;  lukewarm  milk  we  think 
much  better  until  three  years  of  age  on 
an  average.  The  milk  should  at  any 
rate  never  be  given  in  childhood  really 
cold,  i.  e.,  as  taken  from  a  refrigerator 
or  chilling  room. 

(4)  Not  until  autumn.  Inasmuch 
as  on  the  four  days'  railway  journey 
you  will  probably  need  sterilized  milk, 
you  would  better  teach  him  the  taste 
of  it  in  advance.  Or  for  those  days  a 
good  quality  of  condensed  milk  might 
be  used,  in  which  case  a  similar  pre- 
liminary teaching  will  be  advanta- 
geous. 


Small  Appetite. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  Babyhood's  opinion  of  a  lit- 
tle boy  who  has  always  had  a  very  slender 
appetite.  He  will  be  four  years  old  next  June, 
weighs  about  40  pounds,  is  rather  tall  and 
large  for  his  age,  and  has  always  seemed  a 
remarkably  well  child.  His  looks  certainly 
give  evidence  of  perfect  health,  his  bowels 
are  always  in  excellent  condition,  and  he  is 
generally  active  and  happy.  He  goes  to  bed 
at  six  o'clock,  and  usually  sleeps  until  half- 
past  six  or  seven  next  morning. 

Occasionally  he  has  eaten  two  eggs  for 
breakfast  with  relish,  but  the  occasions  are 
very  rare,  and  after  a  whole  morning's  play, 
or  an  entire  afternoon  in  the  open  air,  he 
sits  down  to  a  nicely  prepared  meal  with 
perfect  indifference.  If  diverted  by  a 
story,  and  repeatedly  reminded  to  take  an- 
other taste,  he  will  for  a  while  eat  mechani- 
cally, but  sometimes  he  seems  too  languid 
(the  languor  characterizes  no  other  part  of 
the  day)  for  even  this  effort,  and  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  carry  the  spoon  to  his 
mouth.  He  rarely  asks  for  anything  be- 
tween meals,  except  occasionally  a  plain 
sugar  cooky.  The  only  thing  which  he 
takes  with  any  regularity  is  a  cup  of  milk 


three  times  a  day.  The  only  vegetable  he 
will  eat  is  onion.  Oysters,  soft  custard,  ba- 
nanas and  oranges  meet  with  more  favor 
than  anything  else.  Candy  he  likes,  but  lit- 
tle is  allowed  and  that  of  the  simplest.  His 
food  has  been  the  subject  of  much  thought, 
and  variety  has  been  sought.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  experiment  has  been  tried  of  ig- 
noring his  apparent  reluctance  and  allowing 
him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations,  in  which 
case  it  has  seemed  probable  that  he  would 
dispense  with  eating.  The  condition  seems 
to  have  been  born  with  him,  as  it  certainly 
does  not  result  from  any  lack  of  system 
in  his  care- 

A  year  ago  he  was  examined  by  a  physi- 
cian and  pronounced  in  good  condition. 
Could  rapid  growth  be  a  cause,  and  if  so 
is  there  reason  for  concern?  Do  you  con- 
sider it  a  case  for  a  physician? 

A  New  England  Mother. 

As  the  case  is  recounted  there  is  no 
clue  to  a  cause  of  the  slender  appetite. 
Children,  as  adults,  vary  very  much  in 
this  particular.  It  is,  however,  very 
unusual  to  find  so  persistent  and 
marked  an  indifference  to  food.  If  the 
cup  of  milk  which  he  takes  three  times 
a  day  is  a  large  one  he  gets  in  that  way 
a  good  deal  of  nutriment,  so  too  in 
soft  custard,  and  it  may  be  that  he  is 
not  so  very  much  underfed  after  all. 
The  notable  point  is  the  indifference. 
At  all  events  he  has,  on  what  he  does 
eat,  much  or  little,  gained  enough  sus- 
tenance to  grow  rapidly,  to  be  "rather 
tall  and  large  of  his  age,"  and  to  have 
a  good  weight  also.  We  should  not 
think  that  rapid  growth  would  be  a 
cause  of  want  of  appetite.  It  some- 
times seems  to  be  the  cause  of  want  of 
strength,  at  least  is  associated  with  it. 
We  do  not  think  it  a  case  for  a  physi- 
cian in  the  sense  of  thinking  him  ill. 
We  do  think  it  is,  however,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  wise  whenever  a  child 
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in  any  physical  way  departs  from  the 
ordinary  standard  to  have  him  period- 
ically looked  over,  provided  you  know 
any  physician  who  will  take  the  timo 
to  carefully  do  it  and  keep  a  memo- 
randum from  time  to  time.  In  this  way 
little  abnormal  tendencies  may  be 
recognized  and  corrected  if  they  mean 
disease,  or  their  true  value  be  put 
upon  them  if  they  are  only  personal 
idiosyncrasies. 


Condensed  Replies. 

H.  E.,  Jackson,  Mich.  —  The 
general  treatment  would  be  to  con- 
sider the  child,  by  reason  of  her  re- 
peated attacks,  as  practically  consid- 
erably younger  than^  she  really  is, 
and  to  go  on  with  a  food  that  suited 
her,  very  gradually  changing,  as  you 
are  able,  to  the  food  proper  for  her 
age.  But  the  details  ought  to  be  left 
to  a  physician,  and,  if  you  can  get 
such,  to  one  who  is  willing  to  dis- 
cuss details  with  you  and  to  give 
explicit  and  full  directions.  We  do 
not  notice,  in  all  you  have  told,  any- 
thing that  shows  she  is  less  able  to 
digest  milk  than  other  children  of 
her  age,  but  we  do  note  a  frequent 
change  of  food,  which  seems  to  have 
been  made  empirically,  without  any 
definite  indication  for  it. 

O.  D.,  Lazvrence,  Kan. — 'You  do  not 
say  whether  the  child  has  the  breast 
or  the  bottle.  Many  children  sweat 
simply  because  they  have  too  dilute 
and  watery  food,  and  a  great  deal  of 
it.  Children  also  sweat,  especially 
about  the  head,  as  one  of  the  symp- 
toms of  the  nutritional  disorder 
called  rickets.  The  remedy  is  to  find 
out  the  cause,  and  correct  that.  But 


excessive  sweating  (that  is  out  of 
proportion  to  the  heat  of  the  room 
and  amount  of  clothing)  nearly  al- 
ways is  connected  with  some  error 
in  diet. 

P.  L.,  Everett,  Mass. — Unless  a 
child  is  too  feeble  to  hold  himself 
up  we  do  not  think  any  support  ad- 
visable. If  a  child  stoops  because 
of  nearsight,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  he  should  have  glasses.  The 
ordinary  kind  of  stoop  in  childhood 
is  best  cured  by  plenty  of  active 
play,  not  too  violent,  but  enough  to 
develop  the  muscles  of  the  shoul- 
ders, back,  chest,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
whole  trunk. 

T.  F.,  H ornellsville ,  N.  Y. — That 
form  of  nutriment  that  is  suited  to 
his  digestion  and  needs  is  the  best. 
The  choice  of  this  food  will  be  made 
by  the  physician  who  has  treated 
his  recent  ailment. 

W '.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. — In  the  case 
of  scarlet  fever  four  weeks'  isola- 
tion should  be  the  minimum.  The 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  school  for  six  weeks.  The 
room  which  the  scarlet-fever  patient 
has  occupied,  after  being  throrough- 
ly  fumigated,  should  be  kept  open, 
aired,  and  empty  for  two  or  three 
months  more.  Especially  should  it 
not  be  occupied  by  other  children 
for  a  long  time  afterward. 

IV.  G.,  Wheeling,  W.  Fa.— The 
treatment  of  tape  worm  is  rather 
beyond  domestic  treatment.  If  your 
physician  is  still  ill  it  would  be 
wiser  for  you  to  consult  another 
one,  rather  than  attempt  to  treat 
the  case  yourself. 
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L.  D.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Soups 
should  be  plain  broths  chiefly,  with 
rice  or  barley  only.  Occasionally  a 
child  of  two  years  can  digest  a  well 
made  pea  soup,  but  we  think  it  ex- 
ceptional. Celery  may  be  cooked 
in  the  stock,  but  is  better  strained 
out  before  making  the  broth. 

R.  0.,  Portland,  Ore. — Hives  (urti- 
caria) is  sometimes  a  very  simple 
matter  to  treat,  sometimes  a  most 
persistent  and  obstinate  one.  If  the 
trouble  be  really  hives,  the  cause  is 
usually  to  be  found  in  faulty  feeding 
or  faulty  digestion,  and  the  cure 
comes  from  recognizing  and  cor- 
recting this  fault.  It  is  of  course 
quite  possible  that  both  the  "hives'" 
and  the  yellow  discharge  are  de- 
pendent upon  the  scrofula,  and  will 
be  therefore  best  cured  by  attention 
to  the  constitutional  peculiarity. 

N.  E.,  Rome,  Ga. — It  seems  neces- 
sary to  have  a  waist  to  which  the 
drawers  and  the  petticoat  can  but- 
ton, unless  the  drawers  be  combined 
with  the  waist,  when  only  the  petti- 
coat will  button.  The  drawers  can 
be  had  as  a  "combination"  garment 
with  the  undershirt. 

L.,  Webster  City,  la. — Not  the  sex, 
but  the  strength  of  the  child  should 
be  considered  in  each  case.  There 
is,  on  the  average,  not  enough  dif- 
ference of  strength  between  the 
sexes  in  young  children  to  make 
any  practical  difference. 

F.  D.,  Peru,  Ind. — The  usual  sim- 
ple and  effectual  remedies  for  colic 
are  the  following:  Heat  to  the  feet 
and  bowels ;  the  heat  should  be  as 
great  as  can  comfortably  be  borne, 


but  short,  of  course,  of  a  degree 
that  would  damage  the  skin.  If 
there  be  gas  in  the  stomach  or  bow- 
els, a  change  of  position,  such  as 
putting  the  child  stomach  down- 
ward on  the  hot  application,  to- 
gether with  rubbing  of  the  abdomen 
front  and  back,  often  sems  to  favor 
the  escape  of  the  gas  with  relief  of 
the  pain,  Internally,  hot  water, 
either  alone  or  with  carminatives, 
such  as  a  few  drops  of  peppermint 
or  anise  cordial,  or  gin,  or  brandy, 
or,  best  of  all,  although  disagreeable 
in  smell,  tincture  of  asafoetida.  This 
latter  may  be  given  by  the  mouth 
or  injected  into  the  bowels.  If  the 
pain  is  severe  small  doses  of  pare- 
goric— proportioned  to  the  age  of 
the  child — may  be  given. 

M.  C,  West  Chester,  Fa.— The 
child  having  at  15  months  old  9 
teeth,  is  rather  slow  in  teething,  and 
must  be  fed  upon  liquid  food  until 
she  gets  teeth  to  chew  with.  If  she 
has  had  only  the  breast  hitherto,  it 
is  probable  that  during  the  last  four 
months  she  has  not  had  all  the  nour- 
ishment she  should  have  had.  But 
as  in  this  case  she  is  accustomed  to 
a  thin  food,  it  will  be  wise  to  begin 
with  a  rather  diluted  food.  At  her 
age  good  cows'  milk  will  be  the  best 
basis  for  food.  Give  at  first  half 
water  and  half  milk.  If  you  get  or- 
dinary town  milk  scald  it,  and  boil 
the  water.  Very  soon  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  milk  if  her  diges- 
tion seems  good. 

5".  H.,  Toledo,  O. — The  articles  usu- 
ally put  upon  the  fingers  are  bitter 
medicines.  Stinging  articles,  like 
pepper  sauce,  are  hazardous,  as  chil- 
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dren  often  get  them  into  the  eyes. 
One  of  the  commonest  bitters  for 
this  use  in  popular  practice  is  aloes, 
generally  in  the  form  of  tincture. 
Aloes  is  a  purgative,  but  the  amount 
which  can  be  put. upon  the  fingers 
can  rarely  have  this  effect.  Quinine 
solutions  are  also  very  bitter,  and  in 
the  quantity  used  are  harmless.  Oc- 
casionally we  have  known  children 
to  evince  a  decided  liking  for  the  bit- 
ters, and  to  ask  for  more  which  they 
might  suck  off.  Of  course  in  any 
case  the  remedy  must  be  often  ap- 
plied. 

K.  M.,  Roanoke,  Va. — We  note  that 
the  child  takes  in  a  day  only  a  pint 
of  top  milk  mixed  with  about  four 
ounces  of  barley  water  and  about 
three  ounces  of  lime  water — scant  a 
pint  and  a  half  in  the  mixture.  Be- 
sides, he  has  a  cup  of  broth,  three 
and  a  half  slices  of  Graham  bread 
and  rice  pudding  or  arrowroot. 
Now,  the  amount  of  milk  given  is 
small — half  or  less  the  average  quan- 
tity. The  amount  of  bread  and 
cereals  is  a  good  deal  above  the  av- 
erage for  his  age.  W e  do  not  know 
what  teeth  he  has  and  have  no  clew 
to  tell  us  if  he  digests  well  this 
amount  of  starchy  food.  Nor  be- 
yond the  statement  that  he  is  very 
pale  and  that  he  was  formerly  con- 
stipated, do  we  know  anything 
about  his  state  of  health.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  reasons  why  he  is 
given  so  little  milk  we  can  only  say 
that  an  average  child  would  do  bet- 
ter on  more  milk  and  less  bread  and 
pudding,  or  if  there  were  reasons 
for  not  giving  milk  he  should  have 


more  broth  or  scraped  meat.  Bo- 
vinine  will  do  in  place  of  broth. 

M.  G.,  Scranton,  Pa. — In  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  held 
that  contamination  of  drinking 
water  may  become  the  great  cause 
of  typhoid  fever,  provided  always 
that  the  water  be  contaminated  with 
special  poison  of  that  disease. 

Anxious,  Winston,  N.  C. — Very 
great  variation  exists  and  we  have 
seen  six-year-old  boys  with  the  ap- 
parent development  of  say  nine. 
But  we  can  hardly  consider  such  ex- 
ceptional growth  desirable.  Very 
much  depends  upon  heredity,  and 
something  upon  nurture  (we  mean 
outside  of  those  cases  retarded  by 
actual  want  and  hardships).  An  av- 
erage height  of  school  boys  at  six 
would  be  about  44  inches,  and  an 
average  weight  about  45  pounds. 

F.  D.,  Salem,  Mass. — By  all  means 
let  him  stay  on  his  bottle  rather 
than  have  any  derangement  of  his 
stomach.  He  is  rather  young  any- 
how for  solid  food,  unless  it  is  bread 
and  butter,  and  we  do  not  usually 
think  well  of  eggs  as  early  as  six- 
teen months.  In  the  autumn  he  can 
be  taught  to  eat. 

P.,  Red  Wing,  Minn. — Many  chil- 
dren who  have  spoken  very  clearly 
later  on  fall  into  a  slovenly  method 
of  articulation  from  laziness  or  an 
indistinct  form  of  speech  from  ton- 
silar  or  other  throat  troubles.  But 
if  a  child  becomes  an  actual  stutterer 
after  having  been  a  clear  speaker, 
we  should  first  of  all  consider  his 
state  of  health.    This  infirmitv  is 
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often  a  species  of  chorea.  We  have 
known  many  cases  which  only  oc- 
curred with  any  cause  which  de- 
pressed the  nervous  system,  such  as 
an  illness,  overstudy,  etc.  If  the 
child  is  well,  then  training  as  to 
good  methods  of  speech  or  in  sing- 
ing will  often  stop  the  trouble. 
There  are  cases,  as  every  one  knows, 
which  are  very  persistent,  and  some 
of  which  defy  treatment.  We  can- 
not recall  a  good  popular  work ;  but 
most  comprehensive  works  on  gen- 
eral medicine  have  articles  on  the 
subject,  and  you  might  borrow  from 
your  physician  or  read  in  the  public 
library  such  an  article.  Better  at 
least  ask  your  physician,  as  a  good 
deal  of  sham  science  has  been  writ- 
ten on  the  subject. 

H.  N.,  Washington,  D.  C— The 
dangers  that  may  arise  from  the 
presence  of  lumbricoid  worms  are 
owing  entirely  to  their  crawling  pro- 
pensity. They  may  crawl  into  and 
obstruct  the  ducts  leading  from  the 
liver  and  pancreas  into  the  intestine, 
or  they  may  go  on  into  these  viscera 
and  there  give  rise  to  abscesses.  So 
also,  they  may  wander  from  the  in- 
testine up  through  the  stomach  and 
gullet. 

A.  P.,  Chicago,  ///.—If  the  children 
are  really  doing  well,  the  mixture 
may  be  continued,  in  increasing 
amounts  as  needed,  through  the  hot 
weather.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  every  probability  that  they  could 
now  take  a  mixture  containing 
an  increased  proportion  of  milk. 
Through  the  summer,  unless  you 
are  very  fortunately  situated  as  to 


milk  supply,  we  think  you  would 
better  not  try  milk  with  no  dilution 
at  all,  but  you  may  in  the  cooler 
weather  rapidly  diminish  the  dilu- 
tion until  pure  milk  is  reached.  You 
would  better  be  sure  that  the  so- 
called  "third  tonsil"  in  the  posterior 
nasal  passage  is  not  enlarged.  But 
in  any  case  vocal  exercises  will  be 
useful. 

B.  R.,  Stapleton,  N.  Y. — As  nothing- 
is  said  regarding  what  his  other  diet 
is,  we  cannot  tell  you  if  it  is  right  or 
not.  The  diet  of  a  child  between 
two  and  three  years  of  age  always 
includes  a  good  deal  of  milk,  usually 
some  plain  soups  or  broths,  stale 
bread  and  butter,  cereals,  such  as 
oatmeal  or  wheat  mushes,  eggs  soft 
boiled,  or  a  small  piece  of  underdone 
beef  or  mutton  very  finely  cut  or 
scraped,  once  a  day,  and  if  the  diges- 
tion is  good,  baked  potato  or  rice. 
Just  which  and  how  much  your 
child  can  take  we  do  not  know.  You 
will  fine  in  recent  numbers  some  sug- 
gestions for  dinners.  The  milk  need 
not  be  sterilized  if  you  can  get  it  very 
fresh  and  pure. 

Doubtful,  Topeka,  Kan. — We  have 
little  or  no  faith  in  drugs  for  your 
infirmity.  Careful  dieting,  especial- 
ly the  avoiding  of  sweets  and 
starchy  foods,  gives  the  best  results. 

E.  E.,  Westerly,  R.  /.—Although 
we  find  in  a  recent  medical  diction- 
ary the  following  definition  of  ner- 
vousness, "excessive  excitability  of 
the  nervous  system,  especially  as 
manifested  by  a  proneness  to  mental 
excitement  and  over-sensitiveness  to 
sensory  impressions ;  the  condition 
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sometimes  borders  on  hysteria  or 
insanity,"  yet  we  think  we  are  justi- 
fied in  saying  that  the  word  is  rather 
a  popular  than  a  medical  one.  It  is 
not  much  used  by  medical  men  when 
speaking  with  precision,  other  and 
more  exact  terms  being  used  to  de- 
scribe various  manifestations  of  the 
nervous  system.  When  used  in  the 
general  sense  quoted  above  its  ap- 
plication is  wide,  reaching  all  the 
way  from  the  high-strung  person 
who  is  really  susceptible,  ordinarily 
well,  self-controlled  but  capable  of 
superb  exertion  on  need,  to  the  com- 
mon fidgety  person,  the  pest  of  his 
associates.  The  former  would  per- 
haps be  called  by  the  physician  a 
neurotic  subject,  the  latter  very 
probably  an  hysterical  one.  So  you 
see  we  cannot  give  you  categorically 
the  answer  you  desire. 

X.,  Willimantic,  Conn. — Cut  across. 
If  the  corners  are  taken  off,  the  ten- 
dency to  ingrowing  of  the  nail  is 
greater,  the  flesh  being  then  more 
easily  pressed  up  over  the  nail. 

L.  A.,  Racine,  Wis.—l\  is  quite 
probable  that  the  series  of  colds, 
croup,  etc.,  were  parts  of  one  thing. 
Granting  one  cold,  the  mucous  mem- 
branes of  the  nose,  throat  and  larynx 
could  hardly  have  recovered  complete- 
ly in  the  time.  The  best  security 
would  be  to  get  the  mucous  mem- 
brane once  healed.  In  a  little  older 
child  much  can  be  done  by  the  sys- 
tematic cleansing  of  the  parts  by 
sprays.  In  so  young  a  child  it  is 
difficult  to  clean  anything  but  the 
nostrils.  Your  little  one  got  a  bad 
start  as  to  its  digestion,  but  we  be- 


lieve that  perseverance  will  bring 
her  to  good  health.  You  doubtless 
will  need  to  feed  her  in  large  part 
henceforward,  if  you  have  not  en- 
tirely weaned  her  already.  We  see 
no  objection  to  continuing  the  Mel- 
lin's  food  if  it  seems  to  agree. 

G.  O.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.— Yes. 
Keep  his  garments  dry  by  using 
plenty  of  diapers  and  frequent 
changing.  A  rubber  diaper  is  a 
nasty  and,  in  our  opinion,  dangerous 
contrivance. 

A.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. — The  only  ap- 
plications we  can  recommend  for 
domestic  use  for  warts  are  either  the 
glacial  acetic  acid  or  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  salicylic  acid  in  water. 
These  can  be  had  from  a  druggist, 
and  should  be  plainly  marked  to 
avoid  accidents.  Whichever  be 
used,  it  should  be  carefully  applied 
to  the  surface  of  the  wart  by  means 
of  a  sharp-pointed  little  stick,  such 
as  a  wooden  tooth-pick  or  a  sharp- 
ened match  stick.  Apply  the  liquid 
carefully  over  the  whole  surface  and 
keep  it  from  the  sound  skin.  In  a 
couple  of  days  scrape  off  the  dead 
surface  and  apply  the  liquid  again, 
and  so  on  until  the  wart  is  gone. 

D.  A.,  Omaha,  Neb. — It  will  be 
comforting  for  you  to  know  that  the 
infant's  nose  at  birth  is  a  very  un- 
developed organ.  Not  only  are  the 
parts  entering  into  its  formation  un- 
developed as  to  size  and  shape,  for 
some  of  the  bones  do  not  become 
fully  ossified — i.  e.,  hardened  into 
bone — until  after  fifteen  years  of 
age,  but  its  functional  abilities  are 
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also  not  developed.  The  shape  of 
the  nose  changes  with  advancing 
age,  as  well  as  the  size,  which  be- 
comes relatively  larger  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  features. 

A.  L.,  Rockland,  Me.;  F.  T.,  Ne- 
vada, Mo.,  and  Other  Correspondents. 
— As  has  been  so  often  stated  in  our 
columns,  Babyhood  does  not  under- 
take to  treat  cases  or  attempt  to  pre- 
scribe for  any  individual  complaint. 
It  aims  to  give  general  advice  to  the 


best  of  its  ability.  If  the  magazine 
attempted  to  do  more,  it  would  do 
mischief.  The  family  physician  is 
the  only  proper  adviser  where  spe- 
cial advice  seems  necessary.  And 
particularly  should  he  be  sent  for 
when,  as  in  so  many  cases  that  are 
brought  to  our  notice,  the  mothers 
think  there  is  reason  for  urgency. 
To  expect  the  editor  of  Babyhood  to 
be  ready  with  advice  in  such  emer- 
gencies is  wholly  unreasonable  and 
invites  delay  that  may  be  dangerous. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties. 


A  Medicine  Chest. 
There  are  few  household  appurte- 
nances more  convenient  than  the  medi- 
cine chest,  and  whether  it  be  of  hand- 
some carved  oak  or  the  simplest  home- 
made contrivance,  any  woman  who 
has  once  had  one  would  part  with 
many  of  her  possessions  more  readily 
than  with  this.  In  cities,  where  an 
apothecary  is  to  be  found  on  nearly 
every  block,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
necessary  to  have  simple  household 
remedies  at  hand,  but  many  a  mother 
has  been  thankful  to  have  a  little 
arnica  in  the  house  for  the  sudden 
bruise  that  her  child  received  in  fall- 
ing; or  at  dead  of  night  to  find  the 


bottle  of  camphorated  oil  convenient, 
to  rub  the  throat  and  chest  in  cases 
of  difficult  breathing. 

In  the  country,  where  there  is  no 
drug  store  and  where  the  doctor  often 
lives  half  a  mile  away,  there  is  the 
place  where  no  home  should  be  with- 
out some  medicines.  Send  for  the 
doctor  by  all  means,  if  necessary,  but 
for  all  that  have  those  things  at  hand 
wherewith  you  can  ease  the  sufferer 
until  the  arrival  of  the  physician.  But 
don't  have  the  drugs  scattered ;  don't 
have  the  vaseline  up-stairs  in  the  bed- 
room, and  wonder  where  it  is  when 
Bridget  burns  her  arm  with  the  iron ; 
don't  put  the  ammonia  in  the  kitchen 
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closet  and  fly  all  around  the  house 
looking  for  it  when  Johnnie  has  been 
stung  by  a  wasp ;  don't  put  the  fennel 
tea  in  a  vase  on  the  parlor  mantel- 
piece, and  then  "feel  sure  it  was  left 
right  here,''  while  Baby  is  screaming 
with  the  colic,  but  have  one  place 
where  every  remedy  is  kept,  and  for 
this  purpose  nothing  can  be  better 
than  a  medicine  chest.  No  matter  if 
the  house  is  small,  no  matter  if  there 
is  a  dearth  of  closet  room,  a  tiny 
space  can  always  be  found  for  this 
important  article. 

In  a  cottage  where  there  were  but 
two  small  rooms,  besides  a  tiny  kit- 
chen and  bath-room,  an  ingenious  lit- 
tle woman  made  a  chest  and  a  place  in 
which  to  keep  it.  At  the  grocery 
store  she  found  a  nice  clean  box  15 
inches  wide,  10  inches  deep  and  12 
inches  high,  and  at  a  dry-goods  store 
a  board  was  procured,  such  as  is  used 
to  fold  silk  or  satin  over.  The  board 
being  thin,  was  easily  cut  with  a  sharp 
table  knife,  and  was  made  15  in- 
ches long  and  10  inches  wide.  From 
the  remainder  of  the  board  two  slats 
were  cut,  each  10  inches  long  and  1 
inch  wide.  These  slats  were  nailed, 
one  at  each  side  of  the  box,  inside, 
and  7  inches  up  from  the  bottom,  or- 
dinary carpet  tacks  being  used  for  the 
purpose.  With  a  little  brown  paint, 
the  shelf,  as  well  as  the  box,  was 
stained  on  all  sides,  and  after  being  al- 
lowed to  dry,  the  shelf  was  set  into 
position  upon  the  slats,  and  as  it  fitted 
tightly,  no  fastening  was  required. 
Two  iron  brackets,  such  as  are  used 
to  support  bookshelves,  were  screwed 
securely  to  one  wall  of  the  bath-room, 
a  space  of  9  inches  being  left  between 


them.  The  box  was  set  upon  these 
supports,  and  the  supplies  were  placed 
therein. 

Everything  was  arranged  most  sys- 
tematically. In  the  lower  compart- 
ment, which  was  high  enough  to  per- 
mit an  8-ounce  medicine  bottle  to 
stand  erect,  various  bottles  were 
placed.  Camphorated  oil,  to  rub  a 
sore  throat  or  chest ;  arnica,  for  a 
sprain  or  bruise ;  ammonia,  for  the 
stings  of  insects ;  witch  hazel,  for 
healing  a  cut  or  open  sore;  syrup  of 
ipecac,  in  cases  of  croup ;  paregoric, 
to  soothe  Baby ;  glycerine,  for  rough 
hands  or  lips  ;  carbolic  acid,  for  puri- 
fying purposes  ;  castor  oil  and  a  cough 
mixture  that  had  been  made  from  an 
old  and  tried  prescription. 

On  the  upper  shelf  was  placed  a  box 
containing  2-grain  quinine  pills,  a  bot- 
tle of  pure  vaseline,  tiny  packages  of 
herbs  for  teas,  such  as  peppermint, 
sage  and  fennel,  a  package  of  flax- 
seed, a  box  of  mustard,  and  a  medi- 
cine glass.  This  glass  does  away  with 
the  various  spoons  that  were  formerly 
used  to  give  medicine.  The  glass  is 
marked  on  different  sides  with  num- 
bers and  words,  indicating  number  of 
drops,  and  size  of  spoon,  while  the 
perpendicular  lines  around  the  glass 
show  just  how  much  medicine  to  put 
in.  A  mouth  like  that  of  a  tiny  pitcher 
enables  the  patient  to  drink  without 
lifting  his  head  from  the  pillow.  As 
there  was  no  more  room  left  inside 
the  chest,  a  pasteboard  box  was  set 
on  top,  and  in  it  were  a  number  of 
neatly  folded  white  rags  for  poultices 
and  mustard  plasters,  a  roll  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  to  wash  sores  and  to 
bathe  inflamed  eyes,  and  two  strips  of 
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flannel  3  inches  wide,  each  rolled  up 
tightly  and  fastened  with  a  small 
safety  pin,  to  be  used  for  a  sore  throat. 
A  diminutive  curtain  of  cretonne  made 
with  a  drawing-string,  was  fastened 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  to  pre- 
vent the  dust  from  entering,  and  the 
chest  was  complete,  with  very  little 
expense. 

No  medicine  chest  can  be  said  to 
be  complete  without  all  the  foregoing, 
and  as  many  other  things  may  be 
added  as  individual  experience  sug- 
gests. Each  bottle  should  be  distinctly 
marked  with  the  name  of  its  contents, 
and  every  little  package  or  box  as 
well,  so  that  in  time  of  need  there  will 
be  no  mistaking  one  thing  for  another. 
Small  labels  bearing  the  titles  of  the 
various  drugs  can  be  procured  at  an 
apothecary  shop  for  a  very  small  out- 
lay, or  little  slips  of  writing  paper 
plainly  marked  with  the  name  and 
pasted  on  will  answer  as  well.  The 
suggestion  cannot  be  sufficiently  in- 
sisted upon  of  using  a  special  kind  of 
bottle  for  poisonous  medicines.  A 


rubber  cork  should  always  be  used  in 
the  bottle  of  ammonia  to  prevent 
evaporation. 

The  first-class  furniture  stores  show 
medicine  chests  made  of  oak,  cherry, 
or  black  walnut.  These  are  of  various 
dimensions,  and  one's  own  judgment 
or  the  space  available  for  the  chest, 
must  decide  as  to  its  size.  Many  cases 
can  be  found  with  several  partitions 
in  the  lower  half,  where  bottles  can  be 
ranged  without  danger  of  knocking 
against  each  other.  An  eight  ounce 
medicine  bottle  can  stand  in  this  space. 
The  upper  shelf  is  used  for  boxes  con- 
taining pills.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
little  drawer  in  which  the  bandages, 
cotton,  etc.,  can  be  placed. 

Whether  the  medicine  chest  be  elab- 
orate or  simple,  whether  of  carved  oak 
or  an  ordinary  wooden  box,  is  im- 
material, but  for  rich  and  poor  alike 
let  the  contents  be  the  same,  for  in 
suffering  there  is  no  aristocracy,  and 
the  Croesus  requires  the  same  remedy 
as  the  pauper,  provided  the  ailment 
be  the  same.  C.  R. 


Concerning  Books 


The  Effect  of  Story-Books  on  Children. 

We  often  hear  parents  deplore  the 
sensational  style  of  stories  written  for 
our  older  boys  and  girls,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  are  careful  enough  about 
what  we  read  to  little  children. 

An  intelligent  child  will  listen  with 
pleasure  to  almost  anything,  enjoying 
the  mere  fact  of  being  read  to,  which 
often  binds  parents  and  relatives  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  reading  what  is 
altogether  too  old  for  the  little  mind, 


which  is  straining  itself  beyond  its 
proper  capacity  to  appreciate  what 
should  only  be  read  to  older  children. 

How  little  a  child  knows  of  the 
world !  How  simple  is  its  own  little 
life,  surrounded  by  quiet  home  in- 
fluences !  Why,  then,  should  we  try 
to  make  it  comprehend  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  dangers,  trials,  and  sor- 
rows, of  older  people,  or  even  of  less 
fortunate  children,  before  there  is  any 
necessity  for  doing  so? 
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One  of  my  most  distinct  memories 
of  my  own  childhood,  certainly  up  to 
ten  years  old,  if  not  beyond,  is  the  fact 
that  anything  like  a  regular  plot  in  a 
story  gave  my  mind  a  perplexed  and 
strained  sensation  in  following  it, 
while  an  exciting  or  thrilling  incident 
made  be  decidedly  uncomfortable,  es- 
pecially at  bedtime.  Whatever  danger 
was  described  immediately  begun  '  to 
haunt  my  mind  as  liable  to  come  into 
my  own  life.  Even  when  this  was  ut- 
terly impossible  it  would  still  haunt 
my  imagination  in  a  way  which  caused 
me  actual  suffering.  For  instance,  I 
once  read  a  story  of  a  girl  who,  having 
heard  terrible  accounts  of  Indians,  was 
in  perpetual  dread  of  them,  so  that 
she  once  mistook  the  cry  of  a  screech- 
owl  for  a  war-whoop.  The  girl  did 
not  live  near  Indians,  and  none  of 
them  appeared  in  the  story,  and  yet 
the  description  of  the  fierce  savages, 
of  their  war-whoops,  tomahawks,  and 
bloody  scalps,  so  affected  my  imagina- 
tion that  I  suffered  nightly  horrors 
from  the  thought  of  what  I  knew  could 
not  come  to  me  personally.  This  is 
onlv  one  instance  of  what  I  remember 
as  occurring  often  during  my  child- 
hood ;  and  yet  I  do  not  think  I  was  in 
the  least  an  exceptional  child  in  that 
way,  for  no  such  fears  of  the  imagina- 
tion or  any  undue  timidity  have 
troubled  me  as  a  woman.  Indeed,  I 
know  that  other  children  suffer  in  the 
same  way.  One  girl  of  eleven,  whom 
I  knew,  was  so  haunted  by  anything 
horrible  which  she  read  that  her 
younger  sister,  if  she  found  anything 
of  the  kind  in  a  book,  used  to  beg  her 
mother  to  forbid  the  other  to  read  it, 
remarking:  "I  don't  want  to  be  kept 


awake  in  the  night  because  E  has 

been  reading  a  ghost-story." 

It  is  not,  however,  terrifying  inci- 
dents alone  which  we  ought  to  guard 
against  in  children's  stories.  If  we  ob- 
ject to  their  having  a  craving  for  sen- 
sational literature  in  the  future,  we 
ought  to  take  care  that  a  taste  is  not 
being  formed  for  too  highly-spiced 
narratives  in  their  childhood.  How 
well  I  remember  as  a  child  the  restful 
feeling  produced  by  reading  the  quiet, 
uneventful  home-stories,  in  which  the 
children  had  no  exciting  adventures 
nor  hair-breadth  escapes,  but  simply 
had  the  little  every-day  trials  and  the 
wholesome  home-joys  which  I  had  my- 
self. If  we  give  our  children  black 
pepper  in  their  infancy,  nothing  but  the 
true  cayenne,  together  with  plenty  of 
strong  curry-powder,  will  satisfy  their 
maturer  appetites  in  the  future. 

M.  A.  P. 


Unnatural  Traits  in  Story-Books. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
pro  and  con  lately  about  the  bad  ef- 
fect of  dolls  on  children.  I  would  like 
to  speak  of  the  evil  of  a  certain  class  of 
story-books  for  children.  In  my  mind 
they  do  much  more  harm  than  good, 
and  in  a  variety  of  ways.  There  is, 
for  example,  the  story  of  the  envious 
child.  Its  naughtiness  and  its  pun- 
ishment are  dwelt  upon  until  the  little 
reader,  in  pity  and  sympathy  for  the 
sufferer,  is  -apt  to  overlook  the  ugly 
trait  which  has  brought  trouble  upon 
her.  On  the  other  hand,  the  story  of 
the  generous  child  is  so  told  as  to  make 
the  trait  seem  unnatural,  impossible 
of  attainment,  and  almost  repellent.  It 
is  a  question  if,  after  hearing  two  such 
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stories,  the  feeling  is  not  left  in  the 
little  child's  mind  that  it  would  be 
easier  and  more  pleasant  to  be  envious 
than  generous. 

I  cite  these  as  instances  of  many 
stories  about  vices  and  virtues,  some  of 
which  have  come  under  my  own  ob- 
servation. May  it  not  be  that  in  the 
sugar-coating  with  which  we  would 
sweeten  the  moral  teaching  there  is 
poison  enough  to  make  the  dose  hurt- 


ful rather  than  helpful  to  the  child  ? 

I  have  tried  to  keep  such  books  from 
my  little  ones,  and  yet  cannot  do  it 
entirely.  Dear  friends  send  these  sto- 
ries as  gifts ;  and  as  the  pretty  pictures 
are  so  attractive,  the  reasoning  is  that 
the  stories  surely  must  be  so,  too !  As 
for  me,  I  prefer  an  out-and-out  fairy 
story,  full  of  the  marvelous,  to  most 
of  the  so-called  stories  for  the  young. 

R.  J.  S. 


A  Wise  Ignoramus 


My  husband's  tastes  and  my  own 
have  always  been  in  the  direction  of 
books,  and  we  both  like  to  impart  what 
we  learn.  My  husband,  indeed,  is  a 
born  teacher,  one  to  whom  instruct- 
ing is  always  more  of  a  pleasure  than 
a  task.  Therefore,  when  our  little  boy 
was  born,  our  friends  indulged  in 
many  good-natured  fears  for  his  fu- 
ture, seeming  to  think  that  from  his 
very  cradle  the  poor  boy  would  be 
forced  to  learn  something  every  day. 
It  happened,  however,  that  we  had  al- 
ready decided  that  for  the  first  few 
years  we  would  not  teach  our  little 
one  anything  at  all,  but  would  see 
where  his  natural  instincts,  properly  di- 
rected, would  lead  him.  Consequently 
these  same  friends  are  a  little  sur- 
prised now  to  find  that  at  the  age  of 
two  and  a  half  our  John  is  ignorant 
of  a  great  many  things  which  a  well 


trained  baby  would  have  acquired 
some  months  earlier,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  talks  of  many  things  which 
would  seem  to  be  more  interesting  to 
an  older  child. 

Our  method  is  this  :  We  teach  him 
nothing,  but  we  explain  once  anything 
that  we  can  tell  him  and  then  leave  it. 
He  is  voracious  for  "stories,"  so  we 
have  to  tell  a  great  many.  The  first 
time  we  tell  him  a  story  we  see  that 
he  understands  every  word  of  it,  for 
we  do  not  believe  in  his  carrying 
around  a  vague  or  incorrect  impres- 
sion of  what  he  hears  ;  but  having  once 
explained  it,  that  story  is  always  after- 
wards told  without  comment  of  any 
kind. 

Any  questions  he  asks  are  promptly 
answered,  and  if  he  makes  any  glaring 
mistake  it  is  corrected.  For  instance, 
if  he  says :    "I  don't  want  no  more 
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dinner,"  we  will  say:  "Don't  want 
any  more  dinner.  John  ;"  but  we  do 
not  oblige  him  to  repeat  the  correct 
form  after  us,  nor  do  we  dwell  upon 
the  subject  at  all.  It  is  just  as  easy 
for  him  to  use  the  proper  expression 
as  the  improper  one,  but  if  he  can- 
not remember  it  after  such  mention 
nothing  is  said  about  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  though,  he  does  usually  re- 
member the  proper  form,  and  prac- 
tices it  after  only  one  or  two  such 
gentle  hints  as  the  above. 

When  he  was  eighteen  months  old 
he  could  say  only  a  few  detached 
words,  never  having  been  urged  to 
talk  ;  but  only  only  a  few  months  later 
he  began  to  talk  fluently,  and  then  he 
spoke  with  almost  perfect  plainness.  It 
is  especially  noticeable  how  clearly  he 
rounds  off  his  words  ;  in  all  such  words 
as  build,  carpet,  walking-,  etc.,  the  last 
letter  is  as  distinct  as  the  first.  He 
has  never  gained  a  reputation  for 
"cute"  speeches,  nor  does  he  show  the 
least  sign  of  becoming  a  prodigy  in 
any  direction ;  but  we  are  abundantly 
satisfied  with  our  plan,  because  we  feel 
that  we  have  unimistakable  evidence 
that  the  steady  little  head,  when  thus 
left  to  itself,  is  retaining  just  what  is 
of  most  value  and  is  rejecting  only 
what  is  as  yet  of  no  importance. 

We  do  not  argue  that  babies  should 
not  learn.  They  must  learn  every  min- 
ute of  the  day ;  and  the  number  of 
things  which  they  learn  during  the 
first  three  years  is  so  great,  so  alto- 
gether out  of  proportion  to  what  they 
can  acquire  during  the  same  period  in 
any  other  part  of  their  lives,  that  the 
thought  of  it  is  almost  stupendous. 
The  little  brains  are  never  inactive, 
and  the  only  question  is,  whether  they 


or  we  know  best  what  is  needed  in- 
side of  those  wee  brains  during  the 
first  tender  years. 

Our  little  boy  has  been  allowed  to 
answer  this  question  for  himself  and 
I  will  give  here  a  few  of  the  results, 
leaving  any  one  to  judge  whether  he 
has  not  been  quite  as  industrious  in 
gleaning  knowledge  as  his  parents 
could  have  been  if  they  had  drilled  it 
into  him.  What  he  dpes  know  he  has 
never  been  intentionally  taught  by  us, 
having  simply  remembered  and  ap- 
plied the  answers  to  his  questions.  He 
takes  the  smallest  possible  interest  in 
the  alphabet,  and  is  really  sure  of  only 
one  letter;  but  he  is  seldom  known  to 
misplace  will  and  shall,  those  bugbears 
of  the  English  language  to  many  a 
grown  person.  He  has  not  the  least 
idea  how  old  he  is,  to  the  horror  of  all 
the  old  ladies  who  think  "it  sounds 
so  cunning  to  hear  a  little  fellow  say 
'two  years  old,'  "  whether  he  attaches 
any  meaning  to  the  phrase  or  not ;  but 
he  knows  his  own  full  name  and  his 
father's  name,  and  if  he  should  be  lost 
he  could  give  a  tolerably  correct  di- 
rection as  to  where  he  lives.  He  can- 
not count  certainly  beyond  three,  but 
he  knows  all  about  the  situation  of 
his  collar  bone,  elbows,  wrists,  knees, 
ankles,  etc..  and  he  knows  his  right 
hand  from  his  left.  He  knows  that  it 
is  right  to  say  "Yes,  ma'am"  to  a  lady, 
and  "Yes,  sir"  to  a  gentleman,  and, 
what  is  more,  he  does  it.  He  can  carry 
quite  a  long  message  from  mamma  up- 
stairs to  Lizzie  in  the  kitchen,  and 
when  he  gives  an  account  of  anything 
that  has  happened  to  him  during  a 
brief  absence,  mamma  can  depend  up- 
on its  exact  truthfulness. 

Now  we  know  very  well  that  the 
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observation  which  has  led  him  thus 
far  would  be  sufficient  to  make  him  do 
and  say  some  very  smart  things  with 
just  a  little  helping  along  from'  us. 
But  this  is  just  where  we  stop ;  and, 
though  we  are  naturally  as  inclined  to 
be  proud  of  our  first  baby  as  any  fool- 
ish young  parents  ever  could  be,  still 
something  keeps  us  from  feeling  in  the 
least  ruffled  when  we  hear  that  such  a 
child  at  two  years  old  could  do  some 
wonderful  thing,  and  that  such  anoth- 
er at  eighteen  months  has  said  some- 


thing quite  remarkable,  while  our  own 
darling  has  never  yet  distinguished 
himself  by  doing  or  saying  anything 
but  what  might  be  expected  from  any 
sturdy  boy  of  two  and  a  half. 

As  we  look  at  his  happy  face,  and 
clear,  bright  eyes,  and  listen  to  the 
sprightly  tongue  which  is  never  still, 
we  fancy  that  we  can  see  the  shadow 
of  a  future  strength  of  mind  which 
would  be  impeded  rather  than  helped 
forward  were  we  tempted  to  load  him 
with  a  host  of  baby  accomplishments. 

D.  L. 


Nursery  Occupations 


A  Plea  for  Fewer  Playthings. 

Our  little  girl,  three  and  a  half 
years  old,  managed  to  extract  consid- 
erable pleasure  from  life,  with  the  aid 
of  a  rag  doll  having  neither  feet  nor 
hands,  and  a  box  containing  a  deck  of 
cards  and  some  red,  white  and  blue 
poker  chips.  With  these  she  would 
play  and  amuse  herself  for  hours  at  a 
time,  and,  when  through  with  them, 
would  return  them  to  the  closet,  where 
she  would  find  them  when  wanted 
again.  But  last  Christmas  she  had 
grown  to  be  a  too  important  member 
of  the  family  to  be  overlooked,  and, 
as  a  result,  she  acquired  from  various 
friends  and  relatives  three  dolls  with 
silk  dresses  and  "real  hair,"  silk  and 
lace  handkerchiefs,  cradle  for  doll, 
slate,  two  watches,  three  books,  alpha- 
bet-blocks, broom  and  dustpan,  picture 
cards,  etc.,  etc.  As  I  had  studiously 
avoided  a  multiplicity  of  toys  before,  I 
now  awaited  the  inevitable.  Through 
the  house  began  to  be  heard:  "Floy, 
don't  wipe  the  chairs  with  that  nice 


handkerchief,"  or,  "Don't  touch  that 
doll's  hair,"  or,  "Careful,  Floy!  you 
have  knocked  that  lamp  off  the  table," 
or  "Floy,  go  and  pick  up  those  blocks 
and  books  in  the  hall  immediately; 
grandma  has  just  stepped  on  them  and 
fallen."  As  she  had  never  before  re- 
quired any  ordering,  the  new  regime 
broke  her  heart  and  kept  her  in  tears. 
It  would  not  do  to  put  any  of  the  toys 
away,  for  fear  of  "hurting  the  feel- 
ings" of  uncle,  aunt  or  cousin.  But 
fortunately  time  is  remedying  matters. 
The  doll's  carriage  has  "broken  an 
axle"  (which  will  not  be  mended 
soon).  One  doll  is  reduced  to  a  pulp 
under  a  No.  9  boot;  another  is  scalped 
and  has  lost  an  eye ;  the  other  is  "put 
away  until  she  is  older."  The  cradle 
is  a  shining  example  of  the  "survival 
of  the  fittest,"  having  collapsed  at  both 
ends  and  in  the  middle.  A  watch  col- 
lided with  the  steam  radiator  (radia- 
tor is  unhurt).  And  gradually  she  is 
getting  back  to  her  original  stock,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  peace  and  happi- 
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ness  which  will  be  attained  when  the 
house  is  no  longer  littered  with  need- 
less playthings  and  resonant  with  ad- 
monitions and  wailings.  It  is  not  an 
uncommon  experience,  but  whose  is 
the  fault  ?  E.  L. 


The  Imagination  as  a  Source  of  Amusement. 

No  mother  who  has  not  tried  it 
knows  what  a  source  of  amusement 
to  himself  a  child's  imagination  may 
be  made,  especially  when  the  play- 
things at  hand  have  temporarily  lost 
their  charm,  or  for  some  reason  mam- 
ma does  not  wish  them  to  be  brought 
out.  Little  G.,  four  years  old,  often 
comes  to  spend  the  day  with  auntie, 
to  help  her  take  care  of  Baby  E.,  five 
months  old;  and  a  valuable  little  help 
he  is  when  auntie  is  busy,  as  playing 
he  is  baby's  mamma,  he  amuses  him 
with  his  mother-talk  and  motions,  and 
the  attraction  which  one  child  has  for 
another.  If  baby,  a  light  sleeper,  is 
taking  a  nap,  C.'s  busy  little  tongue 
and  feet  are  kept  quiet  by  playing  he 
is  sick  at  a  hospital,  where  he  is  al- 
lowed to  talk  only  a  little  and  very 
softly.  His  interest  is  kept  up,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  lesson  of  thought- 
fulness  for  others  is  brought  before 
him,  by  auntie's  playing  occasionally 
that  he  is  a  good  man  carrying  to  the 
baby  to-day's  newspaper  after  he  has 
read  it  himself ;  or  a  kind  little  boy 
who  has  saved  some  of  his  pennies  to 
buy  a  book,  a  picture,  a  cake,  or  an 
apple  for  the  poor  sick  children  in  the 
hospital.  The  last  two,  of  course, 
are  most  welcome,  and  so  are  saved 
till  the  play  begins  to  lose  its  fun, 
though  even  then  they  are  often  make- 
believe  cakes  and  apples. 


Sometimes,  when  there  is  a  reason 
to  believe  that  the  little  fellow  will  be 
unwilling  to  go  to  bed  at  his  usual 
time,  all  trouble  is  prevented  by  mak- 
ing believe  that  he  has  had  an  accident 
which  makes  it  necessary  to  undress 
him  to  examine  the  hurt.  A  careful 
examination,  an  imaginary  bandaging, 
and  he  is  told  very  seriously  that  he 
will  have  to  remain  in  bed  a  whole 
week.  Off  he  goes,  or  is  carried,  ac- 
cording to  his  condition,  without  any 
resistance.  A  favorite  play,  perhaps 
because  original  with  himself,  is  to 
wheel  the  baby  carriage  back  and 
forth  in  the  room,  carefully  covering 
the  nothing  which  serves  for  a  baby, 
and  calling  out  once  in  a  while : 
"Baby's  slipping  down,  auntie !"  or, 
"Baby's  crying,  auntie !"  Auntie,  of 
course,  is  expected  to  express  the 
proper  sympathy. 

If  garments  are  being  cut  out,  he 
becomes  the  ragman,  and  carries  the 
rags  to  a  basket  placed  at  some  dis- 
tance. Selvedges  and  long  strips  are 
appropriated  for  reins.  If  machine- 
stitching  is  the  work  in  hand,  and  the 
dear  little  mischief  cannot  be  looked 
after,  or  he  wishes  to  keep  too  near  the 
machine,  he  is  placed  on  a  chair  as  near 
as  is  safe  and  convenient,  where  he 
plays  he  is  the  driver  of  a  high-spirited 
horse.  At  the  word  "Ready!"  he 
makes  the  noise  used  to  start  a  horse, 
and  the  machine  is  started  by  auntie. 
At  the  word  "Stop  !"  he  says  "Whoa  !" 
when  the  machine  obeys  more  or  less 
readily.  Extra  speed  on  the  part  of 
the  machine  means  a  race  or  a  runa- 
way ;  slow  speed,  walking  or  getting 
tired ;  a  corner  in  the  work,  a  corner 
in  the  road.    Neither  reins  nor  whip 
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are  needed  by  the  little  driver,  though 
should  he  ask  for  them  they  would  not 
be  refused. 

It  is  by  loading  a  child  with  more 
than  he  himself  sees  a  need  for,  both 
of  toys  and  attention,  that  we  make  it 
hard  to  amuse  him.  C,  as  first  grand- 
child and  nephew,  has  a  great  many 
nice  toys,  yet  he  will  play  oftener  and 


longer  with  a  tin  pan  and  a  cooking 
spoon,  with  a  corner  for  a  pantry, 
than  with  his  costliest  toys.  A  few 
baking  beans  are  cooked  into  every- 
thing, from  a  loaf  of  cake  to  a  boiled 
ham.  An  old  almanac  is  his  "ceetery 
book,"  and  the  recipes  he  reads  are  as 
amusing  as  their  results  would  be  in- 
digestible. I.  G.  L. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Sympathy  with  a  "Night  Hawk." 

My  sympathy  with  "A  Young  Mo- 
ther" in  the  March  magazine  whose 
five-months-old  baby  is  a  "night 
hawk,"  is  very  great,  and  I  would  like 
to  help  her  if  possible.  Months  and 
months  of  sleepless  nights  before  I 
got  any  clue  as  to  what  the  cause  of 
baby's  restlessness  might  be  make  me 
fully  appreciate  what  her  weariness 
must  be. 

I  have  a  perfectly  healthy  baby,  who 
gained  in  a  normal  manner,  and  is  as 
sweet  tempered  and  good  all  day  as 
a  baby  could  be,  but  only  now  that  he- 
is  sixteen  months  old  is  he  beginning 
to  sleep  at  night  without  waking  every 
hour  or  two.  I  feel  sure  now  that  the 
restless  habit  was  formed  by  his  being 
hungry  at  night  through  the  many 
months  I  nursed  him.  I  think  he 
would  fall  asleep  nursing  before  he 
had  taken  a  sufficient  quantity  to  last 
the  proper  length  of  time.  As  I  would 
not  let  him  nurse  every  little  while 
during  the  night,  it  was  either  rock 
him  or  let  him  cry,  and  for  the  sake 
of  other  members  of  the  household  I 
could  not  do  the  latter.  When  the 
time  for  the  middle  of  the  night  nurs- 
ing came  it  was  the  same  thing  over 


again — a  few  minutes'  nursing  would 
quiet  him  enough  to  send  him  off  into 
a  very  sound  sleep  (and  his  tired 
mother  also)  to  waken  again  and 
again  before  morning.  It  was  only 
when  I  weaned  him  and  could  see  the 
amount  of  milk  he  took  and  knew  ab- 
solutely that  he  had  taken  enough 
that  he  began  to  sleep  better,  and  in 
fact  months  after,  I  formed  my  theory 
as  to  the  cause  of  those  other  weary 
nights.  But  the  habit  of  waking  up 
every  little  while  had  been  formed, 
and  it  is  only  gradually  being  over- 
come. He  is  never  taken  up  and 
rocked  now,  and  rarely  cries,  except 
when  disturbed  by  gas  or  some  slight 
symptom  of  indigestion. 

He  is  not  yet  by  any  means  one  of 
the  model  children  I  hear  about,  but 
the  future  looks  brighter.  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  with  her  physician's  appro- 
val, the  "Young  Mother"  give  her 
"night  hawk"  a  bottle  at  his  last  meal 
before  bedtime.  She  can  then  know 
that  he  gets  sufficient  so  that  he  will 
not  be  hungry.  If  he  refuses  a  bottle 
(my  own  baby  could  never  be  tricked 
or  coaxed  into  taking  one)  he  wiil 
soon  learn  to  drink  out  of  a  cup.  It 
is  what  I  should  try  if  I  ever  had  such 
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an  experience  again,  and  I  wonder 
now  that  it  did  not  occur  to  me  be- 
fore what  the  trouble  might  be. 

As  for  being  discouraged  because 
the  young  tyrant  suddenly  decides 
not  to  walk  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  laid  out  for  him,  and  refuses  to 
run  like  clockwork,  I  think  she  will 
find  it  is  the  way  with  babies — and 
that  time  will  bring  many  thing; 
right,  even  though  the  mothers  cf 
"perfect"  and  methodical  children 
sigh  and  shake  their  heads. 

I  hope  this  suggestion  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  troubles  of  other 
mothers  of  restless  babies  and  save 
them  some  of  the  trials  I  went 
through.  M.  C. 


The  Fate  of  a  Pin. 

Having  had  a  fright  about  one  of 
my  children,  and  obtained  comfort  and 
advice  through  the  telephone.  I  think 
the  whole  experience  might  be  helpful 
to  other  members  out  of  reach  of  a 
telephone,  if  they  hear  about  it 
through  Babyhood. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  hurrying 
about  after  moving,  I  noticed  that  my 
boy,  three  years  old,  was  playing  with 
a  silver  lace  pin  having  a  smooth  sil- 
ver- ball  about  as  a  large  as  a  small 
pea  for  a  head.  He  seemed  to  be  tick- 
ling his  throat  with  it,  and  I  knew  it 
ought  to  be  taken  away  from  him,  but 
did  not  stop  in  my  passing  from  one 
room  to  another  to  do  so.  A  few 
minutes  later  he  shouted  to  me  in  tones 
of  horror,  that  he  had  swallowed  it ! 

It  did  not  seem  possible  to  me  that 
he  could  have  swalloped  such  a  large 
thing,   but  no  amount  of  hunting  pro- 


duced it  outside  of  him,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  in  his  own  mind  as  to  where  it 
had  gone.  When  I  felt  that  it  must 
be  a  fact  that  it  had  gone  down,  cold 
shivers  of  apprehension  for  the  suffer- 
ing ahead  for  the  boy  ran  over  me.  I 
rushed  to  the  telephone  to  call  up  my 
doctor,  who  lived  miles  away,  and  had 
to  be  reached  through  three  "central" 
offices.  A  very  small  voice  finally  an- 
swered me  to  the  effect  that  the  doctor 
was  out  .  Did  I  want  him  to  call  me 
up  when  he  came  back  ?    Yes,  I  did. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  front  dour 
bell  rang.  A  gentleman,  an  entire 
stranger  to  me,  had  come  to  ask  if  he 
might  make  use  of  the  telephone.  I 
invited  him  in  and  gave  him  a  chair, 
asking  him  to  excuse  me  for  using  it 
first,  as  I  wanted  advice  instantly.  I 
then  rang  up  a  friend's  doctor,  and 
was  answered  by  his  wife.  I  hastily 
told  her  my  dilemma.  She  said  the 
doctor  was  about  to  drive  out  of  the 
yard,  but  she  would  call  him  back. 
While  she  was  gone  my  stranger 
friend,  having  heard  the  conversation, 
did  what  he  could  to  calm  my  fears. 
"Why,  Mrs.  A.,  I  have  known  cows  to 
swallow  whole  handfuls  of  nails,  sev- 
eral feet  of  wire,  etc. ;  never  did  them 
any  harm;  found  them  in  their  stom- 
achs after  they  were  killed.  I  should 
not  be  at  all  distressed.  I  should 
physic  him  heavily  if  I  were  you  " 

A  ring  at  the  telephone  and  the  doc- 
tor's voice  is  heard — "You  say  it  was 
a  silver-headed  pin  three  inches  long?" 
"Yes."  "Well,  do  not  give  him  any 
laxative,  whatever  you  do ;  that  is 
what  they  used  to  do  in  olden  times, 
but  it  is  the  worst  thing  possible. 
What  von  want  to  do  is  to  feed  him 
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on  potatoes  for  twenty-four  hours; 
that  will  form  a  mass  around  the  pin 
and  take  it  along  quite  safely."  "Had 
I  not  better  give  him  an  emetic  first?" 
"No,  trust  to  the  potato ;  but  see  that 
he  eats  considerable  of  it,  baked, 
boiled,  mashed  or  any  way  in  which 
he  likes  it."  "Alas !"  said  I  to  myself 
and  the  stranger,  "the  doctor  wants 
him  to  eat  a  lot  of  potatoes  in  some 
form  and  he  despises  it  in  any  form !" 

I  offered  my  place  at  the  telephone 
to  the  gentleman,  found  he  had  not 
used  one  much,  and  should  be  obliged 
to  me  if  I  would  do  it  for  him.  While 
I  was  struggling  to  make  the  neces- 
sary connections,  he  went  on  with  the 
comforting  process:  "My  wife's  sis- 
ter swallowed  a  needle,  and  it  came 
out  years  and  years  after  in  the  calf  of 
her  leg;  she  never  felt  the  slightest 
inconvenience  from  it." 

Despite  this  assurance  I  momenta- 
rily expected  to  see  the  boy  go  into 
spasms  with  pain  ;  but  far  from  that, 
he  strutted  around  like  a  bantam  cock, 
glorying  in  his  feat,  telling  every  one 
he  could  see  that  "I  swallowed  mam- 
ma's silver  pin,  about  free  inches  long, 
yes  I  did ;  wasn't  it  funny  of  me  to  do 
that?" 

About  half  an  hour  later  my  own 
doctor  called  me  up,  and  the  story  was 
told  to  him.  "Give  him  some  bread 
and  milk,  as  much  as  he  will  eat,  and 
follow  it  an  hour  after  with  a  cup  of 
warm  water  with  a  teaspoon  of  mus- 
tard stirred  into  it.  He  had  better 
vomit  up  the  pin  if  possible ;  it  will 
come  up  easily  with  the  bread  and 
milk.  If  one  cupful  does  not  make 
him  vomit,  give  him  more  until  he 
does.    Then  if  the  pin  does  not  come 


up,  feed  him  potatoes,  and  at  the  end 
of  two  days  if  he  has  not  passed  it, 
give  him  castor  oil." 

Alack-a-day!  Why  need  doctors 
disagree?  One  says  no  emetic,  while 
the  other  says  emetic,  and  plenty 
of  it  .  Still,  what  is  the  use  of 
consulting  a  doctor  if  you  do  not  cany 
out  his  directions  ?  The  bread  and  milk 
part  worked  like  a  charm ;  but  the  next 
time  my  boy  has  to  take  mustard  and 
water  ad  libitum,  he  must  first  be 
chloroformed,  or  the  doctor  must  ad- 
minister it.  Knowing  what  was  prob- 
ably before  me,  I  retired  with  the 
youth  to  the  lawn.  The  first  swallow 
went  down  beautifully,  as  he  was  still 
nearly  bursting  with  pride  at  being 
such  an  important  person.  Then  the 
mustard  began  to  burn  his  throat  and 
he  to  howl.  He  escaped  from  me 
and  fled. 

Not  wishing  to  present  the  humili- 
ating spectacle  of  chasing  him,  I  tried 
to  summon  him  back  by  the  severity  of 
the  tone  of  my  voice.  He  came  very 
slowly,  stopping  every  few  feet  to 
stoop  over,  stand  with  his  hands  on 
his  knees,  look  profoundly  solemn, 
roll  his  eyes  around  and  say,  "The 
vomit  is  coming,  mamma — it's  com- 
ing— right  off— I  know  it  is."  He 
came  to  me  at  last,  and  I  attempted  to 
administer  the  mixture  myself;  be- 
tween us  we  spilled  most  of  it  on  the 
ground,  so  I  got  a  fresh  supply,  and 
nerving  myself  with  the  reflection  that 
one  thing  essential  to  the  bringing  up 
of  children  as  they  should  go  was  to 
carry  out  medical  directions  to  the 
letter.  I  then  sat  down,  clasped  the 
struggling  youngster  between  my 
knees,  got  his  father  to  hold  his  hanrl.: 
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Held  his  nose  with  one  hand  myself, 
and  tried  to  slowly  pour  down  the 
stuff. 

The  boy  is  not  a  delicate  infant,  and 
he  proposed  to  decide  the  matter  as  to 
where  it  was  to  go.  A  slight  start 
was  made  in  the  right  direction  when, 
making  a  frightful  struggle,  he  hit 
the  cup  and  scattered  the  contents  all 
over  his  face,  eyes  included,  apron, 
down  his  neck,  over  his  father,  me,  and 
all  other  surroundings.  By  the  time  I 
had  washed  his  eyes  and  dried  him,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  such 
proceeding  was  much  more  likely  to 
bring  the  pin  to  light  through  his  skin 
than  up  his  throat,  so  I  decided  to  try 
ipecac  and  tickling  his  throat. 

Neither  of  these  worked  on  first 
trial,  and  while  I  was  waiting  for  the 
time  to  give  him  a  second  dose  of 
ipecac,  I  thought  it  would  do  him  no 
harm  to  take  him  to  the  table,  as  the 
others  were  eating  their  supper,  and 
carry  out  the  potato  direction,  so  that 
if  the  ipecac  did  not  work  the  potatoes 
would.  While  I  was  preparing  the 
potatoes,  he  laid  his  poor  little  head 
on  the  table  and  went  to  sleep^dead 
asleep,  as  the  boys  say,  so  that  I  could 
no  more  have  got  him  to  swallow  po- 


tato than  so  much  sawdust.  In  de- 
spair I  carried  him  off  to  bed.  I 
awoke  several  times  in  the  night  ex- 
pecting to  hear  him  moaning  with 
pain,  but  not  he. 

The  next  da)-  his  bowels  moved, 
but  no  pin  appeared.  He  asked  sev- 
eral times  if  the  pin  had  come  up,  but 
showed  no  knowledge  himself  of  its 
whereabouts  from  pain  or  discomfort 
of  any  kind.  At  last,  however,  in  the 
movement  of  the  second  morning,  it 
arrived  safe  and  sound,  though  slight- 
ly tarnished. 

Since  then  I  have  learned  of  a  child 
who  swallowed  a  small  key-ring  with 
three  little  keys  attached,  all  going 
through  safely. 

To  any  mothers  whose  children  are 
so  indiscreet  as  to  swallow  anything 
short  of  the  carving  knife,  I  would 
say  do  not  despair.  If  you  know  of 
any  method  of  making  a  child  swal- 
low a  pint  or  so  of  mustard  and  water 
(let  me  know  how  you  do  it,  please), 
adopt  it  by  all  means,  as  I  have  great 
faith  in  my  doctor ;  but  if  you  do  not 
succeed  in  doing  anything  that  any  one 
advises,  it  will  probably  be  just  as 
well  in  the  end. — A  Devoted  Reader. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 


is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Xipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Strett.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
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Baby's  Health 

THE  BEST  "Nnrser 


.Cleansing 
THE  BEST' 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trouble. 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


•  CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE^ 

Warranted  Pure  Gumt 
Right  Size,  Right  Shape. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  to  cleanse* 

■ids  to  catch  secretion, 
Itiiby  cannot  pull  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  clitaplymiide.  adulterated 
nipples — 6  eta.  each,  or  6i>  cts.  doi.  At 
^r^^^—  ■  >j—          druiTKlsta',  or  from  us,  postpaid. 

THE  BOTH  VM  ro„  na  Warren  St..  \,»  Y„ru^J 


MOTHER  AND  GHILD. 

Let  the  mother  take  Scott's 
Emulsion  for  the  two;  it  never 
fails  to  benefit  them  both.  One 
acan  et  for  two,  but  nourish- 
ing- two  is  a  different  thing. 
It  calls  for  a  degree  of  internal 
strength  that  the  average 
woman  lacks.  People  of  luxury 
are  not  very  strong  by  habit ; 
overworked  people  are  weak 
in  some  functions  from  ex- 
haustion or  their  surroundings. 
Scott's  Emulsion  can  be  de- 
pended upon  to  overcome  such 
conditions.  It  is  a  wonderful 
food  for  a  mother  and  child. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 
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Chronic  Constitpation  in  Children. 

Herman  B.  Sheffield  declares  that 
the  causes  of  habitual  constipation 
are  very  numerous.  Faulty  diet  is 
responsible  for  a  great  many  of 
these  cases.  Another  cause,  atony 
of  the  intestines,  may  be  primary, 
congenital  in  liature,  or  secondary 
or  acquired.  In  various  chronic  dis- 
eases associated  with  general  de- 
bility and  loss  of  flesh,  the  slug- 
gishness of  the  bowels  forms  mere- 
ly a  symptom  of  the  disease.  In 
treating  these  cases,  the  causes  in- 
strumental in  the  production  of  this 
condition  should  first  be  arrested. 
Then  the  damage  done  during  the 
continuance  of  the  constipation 
should  be  removed.  It  is  of  great 
importance  to  train  the  child  to 
have  a  movement  regularly  every 
day.  An  easy  position  for  the  child 
at  the  time  of  defecation  should  be 
studied.  The  child  should  be  placed 
on  a  low  seat  so  that  it  may  assume 
a  squatting  posture.  The  aperture 
in  the  seat  should  not  be  too  wide, 
for  the  gluteal  group  of  muscles 
must  be  allowed  to  separate  or  re- 
lax. Correction  of  diet  is  very 
valuable  for  the  prevention  of  this 
trouble,  but  does  not  always  remedy 
it.  The  addition  of  cream,  butter- 
milk, honey,  cooked  or  raw  fruit, 
and  vegetables  to  the  regular 
"mixed  diet"  is  invaluable  as  a  cor- 
rective of  constipation  in  older  chil- 
dren. A  glass  of  cold  water  on  an 
empty  stomach  and  before  retiring 
is  often  very  useful.  Expert  mas- 
sage, oil  enemas,  and  hydrotherapy, 
supplement  one  another  in  their 
beneficial  effects.  The  galvanic  or 
faradic  current  is  sometimes  used  in 
very  protracted  cases.  In  certain 
cases  drugs  may  be  used  besides  the 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  •  personal  Utter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witfc 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  "  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Syhvnus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mm«. 


remedies  just  mentioned. — Archives 
of  Pediatrics. 


Orange  Pie. — Squeeze  the  juice 
from  two  large  oranges,  and  grate 
the  rind,  mix  together,  and  save  out 
one  tablespoonful ;  beat  together 
half  a  pound  of  sugar,  and  one- 
fourth  of  a  pound  of  butter;  add  the 
yokes  of  six  eggs  beaten  light,  and 
the  orange  juice;  stir  in  the  whites 
of  four  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth,  and 
pour  the  mixture  into  pie  plates 
lined  with  puff  paste.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  and  when  done  spread 
with  a  meringue  made  of  the  two  re- 
maining egg  whites,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  a 
pinch  of  soda  and  a  tablespoonful 
of  juice,  then  brown  in  the  oven. 
This  will  make  two  pies. 
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Chronic  Enlargement  of  the  Tonsils  as  a 
Factor  in  Etiology. 

C.  P.  Nelson  points  out  that  en- 
larged diseased  tonsils  play  an  im- 
portant part  as  portals  of  infection 
to  the  respiratory  and  digestive 
tracts.  As  chronic  enlargement  of 
the  tonsils  is  very  prevalent  and  as 
it  leads  to  such  dire  results  the  phy- 
sician should  always  be  prepared  to 
operate  promptly,  when  necessary. 
This  operation  should  be  done  as 
quickly,  painlessly  and  safely  as 
possible.  In  view  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  deaths  due  to  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  tract,  mostly  caused  by 
bacteria  in  the  inspired  air,  it  be- 
comes imperative  that  we  guard, 
well  the  entrance  thereto. 


Mayonnaise  Dressing. — Beat  a 
fresh  egg  with  a  Dover  egg  beater, 
turning  the  wheel  twenty-five  times, 
and  after  adding  a  tablespoonful  of 
California  olive  oil,  beat  again  with 
twenty-five  revolutions  of  the 
wheel;  add  another  tablespoonful  of 
oil,  and  again  beat  twenty-five 
times;  continue  adding  oil  and  beat- 
ing thus  until  the  dressing  is  as  stiff 
as  you  desire.  If  this  rule  is  faith- 
fully followed  the  dressing  will  not 
curdle.  Flavor  to  suit  the  taste.  A 
tablespoonful  of  juice  from  a  Cali- 
fornia lemon  (never  use  vinegar),  a 
scant  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  goo  1 
dash  of  black  pepper — probably 
half  a  teaspoonful — and  a  pinch  of 
cayenne  will  be  found  a  good  pro- 
portion of  condiments.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  by  using  an 
egg  beater  with  a  wheel  at  least 
three  and  one-half  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
Irritated     tbroat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VflPO  CRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  ».  Y. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal.  Canada. 
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No.  85  Nipples* 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Of 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gas 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tins* 
If  you  have  never  tried  them 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampts 
without  charge. 

|j     Sold  by  Druggists, 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  70a 
with  the  "  Tvrian  "  we  will  mat 
'ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  mania  facto**  a 
lull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods, 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading."  fKEX 

ITER    RUBBER  CO.     inducer.  ««& 
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"  Fragile  and  sweet  as  the  bright  Spring  Flowers, 
The  child  -who  comes  during  April  Showers." 

Nestle's  Food  for  all  babies,  at  all 
ages,  every  month  of  the  year,  winter 
or  summer,  in  sickness  or  health. 
Our  "  Book  for  Mothers  " 

with  enough  Nestle's  Food  for  twelve 
full  meals  will  be  sent  free  by  ad- 
dressing 

Henri  Nestle,  Dept.  Y 
73  Warren  Street,  New  York 


Diphtheria  Antitoxin  in  Scarlatina. 

J.  H.  Lopez  finds  that  ear!y 
curative  doses  of  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin administered  in  scarlatina 
abort  the  disease,  curtail  suffering, 
and  lessen  the  risk  to  the  patient, 
one  dose  of  2,000  units  being  suffi- 
cient in  the  average  case  of  sore 
throat  due  to  bacterial  infection,  to 
effect  a  speedy  cure.  He  also  finds 
the  serum  equally  effective  in  ail 
anginas,  be  they  scarlatina,  tonsilli- 
tis, quinsy,  etc.,  through  neutraliz- 
ing the  toxins,  and  reducing  the 
fever  and  local  congestion  which 
contribute  to  the  patient's  suffering 
and  the  element  of  danger.  There 
are  no  contraindications,  and  only 
good  follows  such  practice.  Dr. 
Lopez  states  it  should  be  remem- 


bered that  the  largest  quantities  of 
serum  the  most  severe  cases  may  re- 
quire, running  from  20,000  to  100,- 
000  units,  are  not  depressing  to  the 
heart,  are  not  attended  with  any  bad 
results  or  sequels,  and  are  without 
a  single  element  of  danger.  The  au- 
thor's experience  is  based  upon  pri- 
vate practice,  and  upon  results  ob- 
tained in  an  orphanage  containing 
over  300  children,  where  there  were 
many  cases  of  scarlatina. 


Aluminum  instruments  should 
not  be  boiled  in  soda  solution,  like 
other  instruments.  They  are  to  be 
sterilized  by  boiling  in  plain  water 
or  by  passing  them  through  an  alco- 
hol or  Bunsen  flame. — American  Jour- 
nal of  Surgery. 
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The  Recognition  of  Eyestrain  by  the  Gen- 
eral Practitioner. 

C.  P.  Franklin  asserts  that  the 
common  indifference  of  many  so- 
called  neurasthenic  patients  to  out- 
door sports  and  open-air  occupa- 
tions and  their  devotion  to  close 
work  and  in-door  employments  is 
due  to  eyestrain  under  the  form  of 
myopia  because  of  the  blurring  of 
vision  beyond  the  far  point.  On 
the  other  hand  the  distaste  for  close 
work  shown  by  headaches,  the  nar- 
rowing of  the  palpebral  fissure  to 
shut  out  the  aberrant  rays  of  light 
and  the  blurring  of  the  close  point, 
may  come  from  astigmatism,  and 
symptoms  arising  from  this  state 
may  and  often  do  exert  a  decidedly 
deleterious  effect  on  the  general 
state  of  health.  General  diseases 
often  cause  ocular  disturbances  as 
does  also  the  convalenscence  from 
many  of  the  continued  fevers.  As 
an  aid  to  diagnosis  it  may  be  noted 
that  the  patient  suffering  from  eye- 
strain nearly  always  complains  of 
symptoms  relating  to  the  sight- 
blurring  vision  on  close  work  or 
even  diplopia,  a  mistiness  after  use 
of  the  eyes,  smarting,  burning  lids, 
much  distress  after  attending 
church,  the  theatre,  shopping,  or 
anv  place  of  assemblage,  and  par- 
ticularly during  and  immediately 
after  traveling.  Two  further  sub- 
jective symptoms  of  eyestrain  are 
photophobia  and  muscae  volitantes. 
The  obscure  dyspepsias,  the  unre- 
lieved headaches,  the  unclassified 
neurasthenias,  the  puzzling  nasal 
reflexes,  the  perplexing  dental 
symptoms,  are  often  and  only  too 
often  due  to  ocular  conditions  un- 
recognized by  the  general  practi- 
tioner, not  by  any  means  through 
any  lack  of  ability  on  his  part,  but  sim- 
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ply  because  the  immense  demands 
upon  his  attention  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  times  in  his  own  department 
forbid  his  becoming  familiar  with 
conditions  of  the  eye  which  are 
naturally  a  routine  matter  to  the 
opthalmologist. 

For  a  Children's  Bureau. 

A  bill  has  been  presented  to  the 
New  York  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  having  for  its  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  bureau  to  investi- 
gate and  report  upon  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  children 
and  child  life,  and  especially  to  in- 
vestigate the  questions  of  infant 
mortality,  the  birth  rate,  physical 
degeneracy,  orphanage,  juvenile  de- 
linquency and  juvenile  courts,  de- 
sertion and  illegitimacy,  dangerous 
occupations,  accidents,  and  diseases 
of  children  of  the  working  classes. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  ii 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
TelepKorve 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chance* 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  f.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


31.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


»  » ,t  » .t< »  »  »  »  »  »  »  » >v  >t<  * »  »  *  *  * *  >l>  *  *  f 


||  What  is  Catarrh  ?        --Treatment  of  Catarrh  J 


»  *  *  *  »*»  *  » *  *  '1' »  *  » * * »  »  *  »  *  *  'M'»  » 


!  J     Changes  Due  to  Catarrh.  V,  V. 

*'     Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-'! 
$  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages,  j  J 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  j| 
« J  Symptoms. 

Jj[     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
<  '*     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  J  I* 
o  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
!  II     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  1  f 
-  J  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    > ! 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 

»  »  »  <■ »  »  »  »*  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  *  »  »  *  ■!■ *  »»  »  »    »  ■:■  ■:■  »  ■:■  ■:■  * »  *  *  *  *  »  »  » * » *  *  a- »  »  * <v  *  *  *  ♦  » 


o    Preventive  Treatment. 
4    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age. 

<}    Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

•  How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
j  J  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

Atomizers. 
^    Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

*■  >    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
« •    When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
<  t  Interrupted. 
*•    A  Stronger  Solution. 
<•    When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
$  Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 

*  Secretions. 
Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 

|!sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
Conditions. 


;; 


"How  Can  1  Cure  IMy  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


Jf  THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  popularity  of  tiny  dwarf 
trees  has  extended  from  Japan  to 
America,  and  the  demand  for  the 
pretty  things  has  resulted  in  experi- 
ments in  American  greenhouses 
with  native  trees.  These  have  been 
very  successful  in  a  number  of  cases, 
and  we  may  soon  have  dwarf  pines, 
apple  trees,  and  others  at  much 
less  prices  than  the  Japanese  dwarfs 
bring.  An  amateur  experiment  in 
dwarf  trees  is  not  impossible.  Often 
one  finds  a  miniature  tree  or  shrub 
growing  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  where 
just  enough  soil  clings  to  afford 
nourishment  for  its  growth.  Care- 
ful transplanting  and  an  observance 
of  the  exact  conditions  under  which 
the  plant  was  found  will  keep  it  in 
its  dwarf  state  for  a  long  period. 
Charming  little  gardens  can  be  de- 
signed and  made  with  these  trees. 
The  evergreen  varieties  are  most 
prized,  as  a  rule,  although  the 
maples  are  lovely,  and  the  peach 
and  plum  trees,  while  their  blossom- 
ing period  lasts,  are  exquisite.  It 
is  wonderful  how  strongly  attached 
one  becomes  to  a  garden  in  minia- 
ture.  From  day  to  day  things  hap- 
pen ;  a  new  leaf  unfolds,  or  an  old 
one  drops.  A  bee  flies  in  through 
the  window  and  rests  his  wings 
among  the  trees;  such  insignificant 
occurrences  are  of  immense  im- 
portance in  a  garden  twelve  inches 
long. 


A  Medical  Peace  Society. 
Under  the  title  of  the  "International 
Medical  Association  to  Contribute  to 
the  Suppression  of  War,"  an  interna- 


^MARQUAGO 

SHOULD  BE  YOUR  CHOICE  '  jgft' 


Mothers,  we -warn  to  mail  you  our  istri  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
[■lease  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MAKQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqui  Special,  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marn.ua"  ai  e  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to«Jay. 

Department  C. 

Ohio 


Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  & 


THE  R  U  D  YA  R  D 
"L  CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
*SjJ    age.    Only    three   buttons.    Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.    Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.      Write     for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE  M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa.. 


D7UNTY  THIJVGS  for  BAB  IRS 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  DIM  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
Cotton  yarn).   Give  a<re  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Spring;fleld,  Mag* 


tional  congress  of  medical  men  is 
being  organized  in  Paris.  It  is  the 
object  of  the  society  to  protest 
against  armed  conflicts,  and  to  as- 
sist the  work  of  settling  interna- 
tional disputes  by  arbitration.  It  is 
proposed  to  have  the  date  of  the 
congress  coincide  with  that  of  the 
Sports  Exhibition  to  be  held  in 
Paris  in  1907.  The  president  of  the 
association  is  Dr.  J.  Riviere,  25  Rue 
des  Mathurins,  Paris,  to  whom  ap- 
plications for  membership  should 
be  sent. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of  Resinol  Soap.  In 
conjunction  I  am  also  giving  testi- 
mony of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  have  used  it  through  my 
personal  recommendation.  For  sooth- 
ing and  making  the  skin  smooth  after 
shaving  it  has  no  parallel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  indescribable  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects  after  a  bath. 

J.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 

2902  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


My  oldest  son  was  troubled  with  a 
skin  eruption  on  his  chin  and  fore- 
head (between  the  eyes)  which  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  school.  It 
resembled  a  ringworm  in  some  particu- 
lars but  was  very  stubborn  and  hard 
to  cure.  So  I  sent  to  you  for  samples, 
believing,  through  past  experience 
with  Resinol.  that  it  would  do  the 
work.  After  the  first  application  I 
could  see  the  improvement,  and  inside 
of  a  week  his  face  was  clear  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  I  know 
of  for  those  nasty,  inflamed,  raw- 
looking  and  rapidly  growing  sores  so 
often  seen  on  school  children's  faces, 
and  will  cure  them  every  time.  I  have 
prescribed  it  extensively  in  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  past,  and  always 
with  success. 

John  Hussox,  M.D. 
418  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Have  used  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  for  years  suffered  at  intervals 
with  scalp  itching,  have  used  most 
everything  with  no  avail  until  I  tried 
a  massage  with  the  Ointment.  The 
result  was  great,  scalp  easy,  no  dand- 
ruff and  hair  ceases  to  fall  out.  I  try 
to  keep  it  on  hand. 

C.  D.  Driscoll,  D.D.S. 

Paoli,  Ind. 


The  sample  of  Resinol  Ointment 
which  came  into  my  hands  to-day 
jogged  my  memory  in  regard  to  your 
preparations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
have,  been  intending  to  write  you  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  twice  found  it  very  effi- 
cacious. A  young  lady  patient  of  mine 
had  a  very  troublesome  and  unsightly 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  ex- 
tending up  behind  the  ears  on  both 
sides.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  receiving  treatment  for  it  to  no 
effect  for  over  a  month,  and  I  advised 
her  to  use  Resinol  Ointment.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cure  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  three  months  have  passed  with  no 
recurrence. 

Several  months  ago  I  extracted 
some  teeth  for  two  boys  and  their 
father,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  their 
mouths  and  chins  were  covered  with 
eruptions,  much  to  my  discomfiture. 
Prescribed  Resinol  and  Resinol  Soap 
and  the  recovery  was  remarkably 
prompt.  I  could  not  account  for  causes 
in  these  cases,  for  I  did  the  work 
in  an  antiseptic  manner,  but  will  say 
that  I  regard  Resinol  Ointment  as  an 
exceptionally  valuable  preparation. 

A.  S.  Wolff,  D.D.S. 

2100  N.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


I  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  al- 
most daily,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  preparation  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  used  it  in  my  practice 
of  twenty-one  years.  Seven  years 
general  and  fourteen  years  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  practice.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  continue  using  it,  as  noth- 
ing yet  can  fill  its  place,  and  am  al- 
ways sure  of  results. 

G.  A.  Weirick.  M.D. 

Hastings,  Neb. 
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iEORGE  W.  GILE 

One  of  our  loving  friends 

Vre  you  having  trouble  in  feeding  your  baby  ?  Does  his  food  disagree 
vith  him?  Does  he  lose  in  weight?  Does  it  seem  as  if  he 
lever  would  stop  crying?  Then  Mellin's  Food  will  help  your  baby 
nd  we  will  prove  it,  if  you  will  write  us  just  what  the  trouble  is  and  what 
ou  are  doing.  As  soon  as  your  letter  reaches  us,  we  will  send  you  a  sample 
f  Mellin's  Food  and  a  book  of  helpful  directions.  We  will  also  write  you  a 
ersonal  letter  and  tell  you  exactly  how  to  use  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby. 
Ve  have  helped  thousands  of  babies  and  we  can  help  yours — if  you  will  let  us. 

MELLIN'S    FOOD    COMPANY,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  you  dm  tke 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPF-R 

Perfectly  r-atects 
baby  froiu  celda 
and  keeps  his 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (T 
fold)  at  needs* 
places,  bat  to  ast 
balky.  Draw 
strings  a  r  o  u  n  d 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  eanlly 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  er 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Give  age  or  waist  meas  are. 
\>ou  can  get  your  money  bacK,  Writs  fsr  Bar- 
tlculars  and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


8CRANTON,  PA, 


The  Russian  physiologist  Pavlov 
has  clearly  demonstrated,  in  his  re- 
searches on  digestion,  that  the  indi- 
gestion of  substances  with  a  purely 
nutrient  value  does  not  sufficiently 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  body — 
taste  and  appetite  must  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  These  are 
satisfied  only  by  the  addition  to  the 
food  of  spices  and  salt,  and  it  is 
largely  due  to  the  influence  of  these 
condiments  that  the  proper  amount 
of  gastric  juice  is  liberated  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach. 
The  action  upon  the  stomach  of  re- 
flex stimuli  is  shown  by  the  favor- 
able effect  on  the  flow  of  the  gastric 
secretions  made  by  mental  impres- 
sions induced  by  the  mere  sight  and 
odor  of  a  well-prepared  dish.  In  this 
manner.  Epplen  (Reichs  Medicinal- 
Anzeiger)  leads  up  to  the  broad 
claim  that  the  proper  preparation 


of  all  food,  as  demanded  by  the  es  - 
sential requirements  of  the  culinary 
art,  is  not  a  luxury,  but  a  physio- 
logical necessity,  and  to  develop 
and  disseminate  this  knowledge  is 
an  act  beneficial  to  the  public  wel- 
fare. There  is  happily  an  increas- 
ing interest  taken  by  physicians  in 
dietetics  and  cooking,  for  these  two 
subjects  go  hand  in  hand,  and  this 
interest  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the 
medical  man  to  transmit  to  his  pa- 
tients, or  to  those  who  have  care  of 
them. 


A  tasty  salad  that  bears  the  name 
of  a  well-known  restaurant  is  made 
of  finely  shredded  cabbage,  green  pep- 
pers and  celery  and  a  little  finely 
minced  red  pepper  for  color  and 
piquancy.  Dress  with  oil  and  vin- 
egar. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXII.  /virtY.   1906.  No.  258. 

Constipation  in  Children — Acute  and 

Chronic 


Some  writers  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween constipation  and  costiveness. 
This  is  unnecessary  refinement,  and 
serves  no  good  purpose.  We  under- 
stand by  either  term  insufficiency  of 
evacuation  from  the  bowels.  The  affec- 
tion is  apt  to  become  chronic  ;  it  is  then 
termed  habitual  constipation. 

The  conviction  is  being  steadily 
forced  upon  us  that  constipation  in 
infants  is  becoming  more  and  more 
prevalent.  This  is  the  result,  not  alone 
of  our  individual  experience,  but  we 
find  upon  inquiry  of  other  practitioners 
that  their  experience  is  the  same.  Vari- 
ous explanations  have  been  advanced 
to  account  for  this  seeming  increase  in 
the  number  of  cases  met  with  of  late, 
but  none  is  entirely  satisfactory.  It  is 
generally  admitted  that  bottle-fed 
babies  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from  this 
disorder  than  nurslings.  This  we  be- 
lieve to  be  true,  but  constipation  is  cer- 
tainly more  prevalent  now  among 
nurslings  than  it  was  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago. 

There  are  certain  anatomical,  physi- 
ological and  dietetic  reasons  for  con- 
stipation in  children  that  do  not  exist 


in  the  adult.     Without  entering  into 
details,  it  may  be  said  that  peristaltic 
movements  in  babies  are  slight,  be- 
cause of  the   imperfectly  developed 
muscular  structure.    Then,  the  food 
being  entirely  fluid,  where  absorption 
is  active  very  little  residue  is  left  for 
the  intestines  to  act  upon,  or  to  serve 
as  a  stimulus  to  further  peristaltic 
movements.    In  these  cases  the  fault 
sometimes  lies  with  the  mother  or  wet- 
nurse,  whose  health  may  be  impaired, 
or  whose  bowels  may  be  constipated. 
Deficient  intestinal  secretion,  by  pro- 
ducing a  dry  and  hard  condition  of  the 
fecal  mass  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
rectum,  causes  constipation.  Excessive 
perspiration,  brought  about  by  drugs 
or  disease,  is  another  cause.   All  medi- 
cines of  an  anodyne  nature,  that  is. 
containing  opium  in  any  form,  whether 
prescribed  by  the  physician  or  admin- 
istered by  the  nurse,  are  constipating. 
In  well-to-do  families  the  use  of  sooth- 
ing syrups  and  other  narcotic  prepara- 
tions is  now  less  common  than  former 
lv  ;  but  now  and  then  we  find  a  babv 
drugged  by  an  unscrupulous  nurse,  for 
reasons  of  her  own,  and  showing  the 
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earlier  symptoms  of  narcotic  poison- 
ing. So  long  as  the  narcotic  continues 
to  be  given,  the  bowels  are  costive ;  the 
child  often  vomits,  his  relish  for  food 
in  great  part  disappears,  and  he  lies, 
with  pupils  firmly  contracted,  in  a  dull, 
heavy  state,  from  which  he  cannot 
easily  be  roused. 

In  older  children,  solid  food,  or 
vegetables  with  a  large  residue,  or 
fruits,  such  as  bananas,  with  an  insuf- 
ficient amount  of  liquids,  in  connection 
with  a  condition  of  the  bowels  favoring 
retention,  are  frequent  causes  of  con- 
stipation. Local  diseases  of  the  rec- 
tum or  anus,  as  piles,  fissures,  etc.,  act 
as  predisposing  causes  by  delaying  the 
normal  movements  through  dread  of 
stool,  which  is  always  accompanied  by 
more  or  less  pain.  Finally,  there  seems 
to  be  a  predisposition  to  this  affection 
on  the  part  of  some  children  from 
birth,  and  we  believe  in  these  cases 
there  is  an  inherent  weakness  of  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  rectum.. 

If  the  use  of  a  certain  remedy,  which 
is  known  to  be  antagonistic  to  a  certain 
condition,  is  followed  by  improvement 
and  relief,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  lay  in  this  abnor- 
mal condition.  Aloes  in  minute  doses, 
as  will  be  shown  below,  suffices,  not 
only  to  relieve,  but  to  cure,  this  affec- 
tion in  very  many  instances.  The  ef- 
fect of  aloes  in  small  doses  is  to  stimu- 
late the  lower  bowel,  especially  the 
rectum.  It  excites  intestinal  secretion, 
and  increases  peristalsis,  and  thus  re- 
stores this  portion  of  the  intestinal 
tract  to  activity.  This  would  seem  to 
prove  a  previous  condition  of  weak- 
ness, or  loss  of  function  of  the  rectum. 
Tf  this  condition  be  relieved,  the  con- 


stipation, in  the  majority  of  cases,  is 
cured. 

Constipation  is  regarded  by  the  laity 
as  a  slight  ailment,  and  the  average 
man  labors  under  the  delusion  that  he 
is  abundantly  qualified  to  treat  himself 
or  any  member  of  his  family  without 
the  aid  of  a  physician.  Nothing  could 
be  wider  of  the  mark.  The  ill  success 
attending  this  kind  of  treatment  ought 
to  be  a  sufficient  refutation. 

Symptoms. 

Symptoms  are  not  numerous  in 
acute  constipation.  In  the  chronic 
form,  they  are  found  in  greater  num- 
bers, and,  except  in  very  rare  in- 
stances, exercise  a  much  more  baneful 
influence  on  the  immediate  health  and 
development  of  the  child.  Inasmuch 
as  it  is  well  understood  that  a  healthy 
infant  should  have  from  one  to  four 
natural,  easy  passages  a  day,  any  de- 
cided deviation  from  this  standard 
should  be  regarded  as  abnormal.  If, 
in  addition  to  the  infrequency  of  the 
motions,  the  passage  is  dry  and  hard, 
and  its  expulsion  is  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  straining  and  evident 
pain,  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  to 
any  one  that  the  child  is  suffering  from 
constipation.  When  this  continues, 
and  every  movement  of  the  bowels  is 
accompanied  by  paroxysms  of  crying 
and  straining  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  infant,  it  signifies  that  a  condition 
of  chronic  constipation  has  become  es- 
tablished. Among  other  symptoms 
usually  present  in  chronic  constipation 
are  colicky  pains,  sometimes  quite 
severe,  offensive  breath,  coated  tongue, 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  more  or 
less  fever,  and.  in  rare  cases,  convul- 
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sions.  Hie  child  is  also  restless,  fret- 
ful and  sleeps  poorly. 

Dietetic  Treatment. 

The  more  unsatisfactory  the  treat- 
ment of  a  given  disease,  the  more  nu- 
merous will  be  the  remedies  therefor. 
The  Materia  Medica  has  been  ran- 
sacked for  remedies  for  constipation. 
To  enumerate  them  all  would  require 
a  small  volume.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves by  referring  to  the  more  im- 
portant ones  only. 

Treatment  must  be  divided  into  die- 
tetic and  medicinal.  The  dietetic  em- 
braces those  measures  which  affect  di- 
gestion, assimilation  and  nutrition. 
Where  the  mother  or  nurse's  milk  is 
thought  to  have  a  constipating  effect, 
she  should  change  her  mode  of 
living.  Her  diet  should  be  more 
varied;  she  should  drink  freely 
of  milk  and  also  of  aperient 
mineral  waters.  If  her  stomach 
seems  at  all  sensitive  to  fatty  articles 
of  food  and  an  undue  quantity  of 
fluids,  she  should  make  use  of  aperi- 
ents freely.  Plenty  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air  for  both  mother  and  child 
should  be  particularly  insisted  upon. 
As  to  bathing,  while  highly  desirable 
for  the  baby,  it  is  no  less  so  for  the 
mother  or  nurse. 

As  stated  above,  bottle-fed  babies 
more  often  suffer  from  constipation 
than  nurslings.  Where  artificial  food 
is  used,  instead  of  diluting  with 
plain  water,  oatmeal  water  may 
be  substituted.  A  simple  and  harm- 
less laxative  for  a  young  baby  is 
a  little  molasses  and  water.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  it  is  an  af- 
fliction to  deprive  a  child  of  water. 
It  is  not  only  a  cause  of  constipation. 


but  the  deprivation  of  water  sometimes 
amounts  to  absolute  suffering  on  the 
part  of  the  child.  A  baby  is  not  al- 
ways hungry  when  it  cries ;  it  may  be 
thirsty.  To  feed  a  child  when  it  is  only 
thirsty,  and  not  give  it  water,  will 
sometimes  aggravate  a  constipation. 
Water,  therefore,  should  be  given  to 
voting  children  two  or  three  times  in 
the  twenty-four  hours.  With  older 
children,  oatmeal  gruel  or  boiled  oat- 
meal, home-made  molasses  cake,  gra- 
ham bread  and  crackers,  plenty  of 
fresh  ripe  fruit,  raw  and  cooked,  with 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  will  often  be 
sufficient  to  overcome  the  trouble. 
Medicinal  Treatment. 
This  will  vary  somewhat  with  the 
age  of  the  child.  The  compound  lico- 
rice powder  has  become  a  standard 
remedy  for  popular  use.  It  is  prompt, 
certain  and  agreeable.  It  is  best  given 
in  a  little  water.  We  find,  however, 
that  children  soon  tire  of  it,  and  are 
with  difficulty  persuaded  to  take  it 
continuously.  Cascara  cordial  is  a 
preparation  well  adapted  to  the  treat- 
ment of  this  disorder,  and  it  is  more- 
over extremely  pleasant  to  the  taste ; 
children  take  it  readily  and  do  not  cloy 
of  it  when  long  continued.  Magnesia 
is  another  popular  remedy,  but  should 
not  be  used  as  a  routine  treatment.  In 
some  cases  there  is  nothing  at  all  com- 
parable to  calomel  in  very  small  doses. 
This  remedy  will  act  when  everything 
else  fails.  Generally  speaking,  it  should 
not  be  employed  except  on  the  pre- 
scription of  a  competent  physician, 
but,  in  an  emergency,  1-10  grain  tablet 
triturates  could  be  given  every  hour 
for  twelve  hours  or  till  the  bowels 
moved,  with  perfect  safety.  Powerful 
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purgatives  are  frequently  resorted  to ; 
these  give  temporary  relief,  but  are  in 
no  sense  curative ;  the  reaction  which 
follows  their  use  intensifies  the  exist- 
ing condition.  Hence,  they  should  not 
be  employed. 

In  addition  to  the  above  measures, 
local  treatment  is  sometimes  advisable  ; 
by  this  we  mean  the  use  of  supposi- 
tories and  injections.  These  aim  at 
producing  an  immediate  evacuation  of 
the  bowels,  but  are  in  no  sense  cura- 
tive, as  they  do  not  tend  to  promote  a 
more  regular  action  in  future,  which 
is  the  chief  end  desired.  Injections  of 
cold  w-ater  are  resorted  to  by  many 
persons  for  the  relief  of  constipation, 
but  it  soon  becomes  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  operation  every  day,  and.  if 
persisted  in  for  a  long  time,  the  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  bowel  becomes  weak- 
ened, and  the  condition  is  actually 
made  worse.  Even  in  young  babies 
great  dilation  of  the  bowel  and  serious 
weakening  of  its  muscular  coat  have 
often  followed  the  daily  use  of  the 
syringe.  This  method  of  treatment  is 
not  to  be  recommended  in  chronic 
cases.  Authority  is  not  wanting  in 
support  of  this  opinion. 

Suppositories  are  also  used,  especial- 
ly glycerine  suppositories.  These  are 
easily  introduces  into  the  rectum,  and. 
if  retained  a  few  minutes,  will  cause  a 
thorough  evacuation  of  the  lower 
bowel.  In  children  we  find  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  prevent  the  expulsion  of 
the  suppository  before  sufficient  gly- 
cerine has  been  dissolved  to  excite 
peristaltic  action.  Glycerine  is  quite 
irritating  to  persons  suffering  with 
nik-s  or  where  the  rectum  is  hypersen- 
sitive from  any  cause.   For  the  reasons 


enumerated  above  we  rarely  employ 
glycerine,  either  in  the  form  of  sup- 
positories or  as  an  injection.  Before 
the  introduction  of  glycerine  supposi- 
tories we  made  use  of  suppositories 
containing  oxgall;  one  or  two  grains 
of  powdered  oxgall  was  put  in  a  hol- 
low suppository.  These  were  usually 
quite  effective,  but  in  some  cases 
slightly  irritating  to  the  rectum. 

The  local  measures  described  above 
are  more  especially  adapted  to  cases 
of  occasional  constipation,  such  as  re- 
sult from  a  change  of  diet.  With  older 
children  free  indulgence  in  milk,  where 
unaccustomed  to  its  use,  is  frequently 
followed  by  severe  constipation.  This 
condition  may  exist  for  several  days 
without  causing  serious  inconvenience, 
when  suddenly  relief  becomes  impera- 
tive. In  a  case  like  this,  it  would  be 
worse  than  folly  to  wait  for  the  slow 
action  of  physic  ;  immediate  relief  is 
demanded.  Here,  copious  injections 
of  soap  and  water,  or  the  use  of  gly- 
cerine suppositories,  would  be  the  most 
rational  treatment. 

Of  all  the  remedies  for  the  cure  of 
constipation,  aloes  deserves  the  first 
rank.  Most  of  the  old  writers,  and 
some  modern  ones,  tell  us  that  aloes 
frequently  causes  hemorrhoids  and 
aggravates  them  when  already  exist- 
ing. This  is  a  tradition  that  has  come 
down  from  the  fathers,  and  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  Given  in  the  large 
doses  that  were  formerly  advised,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  where  hemorrhoids 
existed  they  should  be  made  worse. 
Any  powerful  purgative  is  contra-in- 
dicated in  such  cases.  Aloin  is  the  so- 
called  active  principle  of  aloes,  and 
bears  the  same  relation  to  this  drug 
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that  quinine  does  to  cinchona  bark. 
The  dose,  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  very 
much  smaller.  This  remedy  is  now  put 
up  in  the  form  of  granules,  tablets  or 
little  pills,  containing  one-tenth  grain 
of  aloin  each,  which,  for  the  treatment 
and  cure  of  chronic  constipation,  are 
far  superior  to  anything  that  we  are 
acquainted  with.  A  child  of  eighteen 
months  or  over  can  now  be  taught  to 
smallow  one  or  two  of  these  "candies," 


ami  when  once  made  to  understand 
that  they  must  not  be  chewed,  there 
will  be  no  further  trouble.  Om  or 
two  given  at  bed  time,  and  persisted 
with,  for  several  weeks,  will  not  only 
relieve,  but  we  believe  cure,  the  worst 
form  of  chronic  constipation — not  de- 
pendent upon  mechanical  obstruction 
— ever  encountered.  The  remedy  is 
simple ;  the  result  leaves  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


Nursery  Problems 


Diet  and  Sleep  at  Eleven  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  little  daughter  eleven  months 
old.  She  weighs  21  J/2  pounds,  has  two 
teeth,  and  can  pull  herself  up  by  a  chair. 
She  seems  in  every  way  a  healthy  child, 
but  I  am  not  satisfied  at  her  irregularity 
in  sleeping.  She  sleeps  in  the  daytime  often 
an  hour  and  a  half,  sometimes  two  hours, 
frequently  an  hour,  and,  oftener  than  I 
wish,  only  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
She  goes  to  bed  at  six,  and  gets  up  soon 
after  five,  generally,  when  she.  wants  to  be 
fed,  although  I  give  her  one  night  feeding 
at  about  ten.  Very  often  she  wakes  before 
iiat,  but  I  can  make  her  go  to  sleep  by  pat- 
ting and  coaxing.  Then  she  will  occasion?  Uv 
wake  up  at  other  times  during  the  night, 
and  because  I  do  not  think  it  best  to  give 
her  more  to  eat  I  have  often  known  her  to 
cry  almost  continuously  for  two  hours 
When  I  have  been  occasionally  driven  to 
feeding  her  in  self-defense,  she  takes  it 
eagerly  and  goes  to  sleep.  She  cannot  be 
in  pain  at  such  times,  for  the  lighting  of 
the  gas  will  stop  her.  I  do  not  take  her 
'p  and  rock  her  or  play  with  her,  because 


1  do  not  think  night  the  time  for  such 
things.  Her  food  is  this:  four  times,  from 
5  a.m.  to  6  p.m.,  3  ounces  of  thick  oatmeal 
porridge,  strained  through  a  fine  sieve,  and 
4  ounces  of  whole  milk  (this  seems  to  be 
all  she  wants  at  one  time).  At  10  p.m.. 
about  5  ounces  in  the  same  proportion.  1 
have  tried  substituting  a  cup  of  beef  tea 
for  her  midday  meal,  but  I  did  not  think 
she  was  as  well  after  it;  so,  as  she  did  not 
crave  it.  I  gave  it  up. 

d)  Am  I  giving  her  food  enough,  and, 
if  not,  how  shall  I  increase  it? 

(2)  Shall  I  feed  her  at  night? 

(3)  Should  she  not  sleep  more?  Some 
babies  I  know  sleep  from  half-past  five 
until  six  or  seven  next  morning. 

(4)  Also  please  tell  me  if  you  consider  it 
cruel  or  injurious  to  take  a  child  out  in  her 
carriage  during  the  summer  without  any 
protection  for  the  eyes?  G.  V. 

(  1 )  The  amount  of  liquid  is  not  up 
to  the  average,  but  its  composition  is  : 
the  food  is  probably  considerablv 
richer  than  that  which  most  children 
of  eleven  months  take,  and  very  prob- 
ably she  gets  enough.    The  amount 
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taken  at  one  meal  might  be  increased 
if  she  is  willing  to  take  more,  which 
you  think  she  is  not ;  or,  by  making  the 
night  meal  later,  11  to  12  p.  m.,  an- 
uther  meal  might  be  inserted  in  the 
day  (say  5,  8,  11  a.  m.,  2  and  5  p.  m., 
<>r  thereabouts),  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  it  is  necessary.  Opinion  upon 
such  points  depends  upon  the  evi- 
dences of  nutrition,  which  can  only  be 
judged  after  personal  inspection. 

(2)  We  think  that  night  feeding,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  should  not  be  be- 
gun. Have  you  tried  giving  her  a 
drink  of  water  when  she  wakes  and 
cries?  Probably  you  have;  as  readers 
of  Babyhood  well  know  that  thirst, 
and  not  hunger,  is  often  the  cause  of 
the  complaints. 

(3)  She  sleeps  in  the  twenty-four 
hours,  on  an  average,  twelve  to  thir- 
teen hours.  It  would  be  better  if  she 
slept  more,  but  we  cannot  say  that  this 
amount  is  abnormal.  Babies  vary  very 
much  within  the  limits  of  health  as  to 
both  food  and  sleep. 

(4)  If  there  is  much  dust,  or  very 
high  wind,  or  glare  from  the  sun.  a 
protection  is  desirable. 


Lime-Water;  Misshaped  Jaw  from  Thumb- 
Sucking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Since  last  Christmas,  when  I  received 
Babyhood  as  a  present  from  my  husband, 
I  have  been  a  delighted  reader  of  it,  and 
find  it  an  invaluable  aid  in  caring  for  my 
baby.  As  I  am  not  the  fortunate  passessor 
of  back  numbers,  will  you  kindly  give  me 
some  information  upon  what  follows? 

My  baby  boy  is  a  little  over  one  year  old. 
He  has  cut  the  four  upper  incisors  and  the 
two  middle  lower  incisors.  The  first  upper 
incisor  cut  through  a  little  before  his  eighth 
month.    He  walked  alone  a  few  days  be- 


fore he  was  one  year  old.  He  weighs  22 
pounds.  He  has  always  been  well,  and 
performs  the  good-natured  baby  trick  of 
thumb-sucking  very  successfully. 

His  food  consists  of  three-fifths  milk, 
one-fifth  strained  oatmeal  gruel,  and  one- 
fifth  of  some  gruel.  The  last  is  a  wheat 
preparation.  He  is  fed  five  times  during 
the  twenty-four  hours,  at  intervals  of  three 
hours,  beginning  at  6:30  a.  m.  He  takes 
9  ounces  at  each  feeding. 

(1)  At  what  age  will  he  probably  cut 
his  canine  teeth? 

(2)  If  he  continues  to  do  well  on  the 
food  mentioned,  will  the  quality  nourish 
him  sufficiently  during  the  summer,  say  un- 
til October? 

(3)  How  much  shall  I  lengthen  the  in- 
tervals between  feedings,  and  increase  the 
quantity  at  a  feeding  as  he  grows  older? 

(4)  For  what  purpose  is  lime  water  put 
into  food  for  babies,  and  what  proportion 
of  water  and  lime  is  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion? 

(5)  How  much  lime  water  is  required 
for  9  ounces  of  food? 

(6)  In  your  personal  observation,  have 
you  ever  seen  children  whose  teeth  pro- 
jected, or  whose  upper  jaws  were  V- 
shaped,  because  of  having  sucked  their 
thumbs?  My  physician  says  that  the  per- 
manent teeth  absorb  the  processes  of  the 
milk  teeth,  as  well  as  the  roots,  and  con- 
sequently the  permanent  teeth  cut  an  en- 
tirely new  channel  as  they  come  through 
the  gum.  He  also  says  that  the  position 
of  the  gums  while  the  milk  teeth  are  pres- 
ent does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  final  shaping  of  the  jaws.  May  I  be 
favored  with  your  opinion  of  his  theory? 

I.  T.  G. 

(  1  )  The  four  teeth  are  usually  cut 
between  the  sixteenth  and  twenty- 
fourth  months. 

(2)  Probably. 

(3)  He  will  probably  need  his  pres- 
ent number  of  meals  for  some  time. 
When  he  begins  to  take  more  solid 
food,  three  of  the  meals  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  others — say  a  break- 
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fast  early,  a  drink  of  milk  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  forenoon,  a  dinner  about  1 
p.  m.,  supper  about  4:30  to  5  p.  m., 
and  a  good  night  drink  of  milk.  If  a 
child  wakes  so  early  that  the  breakfast 
cannot  be  easily  gotten  ready,  the  milk 
may  come  first,  the  breakfast  about  9 
a.  m.,  and  then  the  rest.  Some  chil- 
dren take  such  good  meals  that  one 
drink  of  milk  may  be  dispensed  with. 

(4)  In  proper  foods  to  render  the 
food  alkaline  in  reaction,  as  is  breast 
milk.  In  foods  that  are  liable  to  sour 
either  before  or  after  eating  it  is  often 
used  to  hide  the  sourness.  It  rarely 
prevents  the  souring,  in  our  judgment. 
Lime  water  is  made  by  dissolving  as 
much  quicklime  as  the  water  will  dis- 
solve, that  is  to  say,  about  1  part  of 
lime  to  750  of  water. 

(5)  A  food  made  from  sweet  milk 
would  require  about  a  tablespoonful 
to  make  it  slightly  alkaline.  When 
gruels  are  added  it  is  safe  to  test  the 
reaction  with  a  piece  of  litmus  paper 
procured  from  the  apothecary  (he  will 
show  you  how  to  use  it),  and  add  lime 
water  until  the  mixture  no  longer 
turns  the  paper  red.  The  same  amount 
can  then  be  used  for  other  mixings,  it 
being  presumed  that  one  is  like  an- 
other. 

(6)  We  have  often  seen  the 
V-shaped  jaw  in  children  who 
were  thumb-suckers.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  habit 
was  the  cause,  although  it  would 
be  impossible  to  prove  that  the 
jaw  might  not  have  had  this  shape  had 
the  child  not  sucked  its  thumb,  because 
such  shaped  jaws  belong  to  some  fami- 
lies, and  no  one  can  recollect  whether 
or  not  the  elders  were  also  thumb- 


suckers.  Further,  we  have  seen  other 
and  more  complicated  distortions  of 
the  upper  jaw,  and  even  of  the  nose, 
caused  by  the  pressure  of  thumb-suck- 
ing, which  it  required  much  trouble 
on  the  part  of  the  dentist,  and  expense 
on  the  part  of  the  parents,  to  correct. 
Those  who  have  given  most  study  to 
the  matter  (scientific  dentists),  whose 
opinions  we  know  either  by  reading  or 
conversation,  agree  in  considering 
thumb-sucking  a  potent  if  not  the  main 
cause  of  the  V-shaped  jaw. 


Oatmeal  Gruel;  Sore  Mouth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  first  baby  came  to  us  twelve  weeks 
ago  and  started  out  in  life  as  all  well-be- 
haved babies  should,  showing  no  signs  of 
colic  and  taking  kindly  to  the  breast  from 
the  hour  of  its  birth.  Immediately  upon 
her  arrival  we  subscribed  for  Babyhood, 
but  there  are  several  subjects  upon  which 
I  would  like  information  that  is  not  con- 
tained in  my  numbers. 

Very  unfortunately  for  both  Baby  and 
myself  before  she  was  a  week  old  I  was 
dangerously  ill  of  pneumonia,  and  the  ill- 
ness continued  so  long  that  she  was  forced 
to  artificial  food.  At  first  she  was  given 
some  malted  milk  and  oatmeal  gruel 
alternately.  Now,  however,  she  shows  a 
positive  dislike  for  the  malted  milk,  often 
refusing  is  altogether,  at  other  times  taking 
it  but  throwing  it  up  very  sour,  although 
we  give  her  lime  water  with  it.  Another 
food  serves  her  the  same  way.  She 
is  very  fond  of  the  oatmeal  gruel,  and  it 
never  sours  on  her  stomach.  However,  she 
is  troubled  often  with  an  eruption  on  her 
face,  appearing  about  once  a  week  and  last- 
ing a  day  or  two,  and  I  am  afraid  this 
comes  from  the  oatmeal. 

(1)  Do  you  consider  oatmeal  gruel  a 
safe  food  to  use  altogether  for  the  little 
one? 

(2)  Would  it  be  better  if  mixed  with 
cow's  milk' 
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(3)  Are  there  full  directions  in  any  of 
your  back  numbers  for  sterilizing  milk? 

(4)  My  baby  is  troubled  with  a  very  sore 
mouth,  which  is  exceedingly  painful  when 
she  nurses.  I  have  heard  of  bottle  babies 
suffering  thus  for  months,  the  ulcers 
often  leaving  scars  for  years.  Is  this  the 
common  fate  of  all  poor  babies  who  must 
nurse  from  a  bottle,  and  as  there  is  no  pre- 
ventive or  cure?  It  seems  to  be  a  rubber 
poison.  I  have  read  of  silver  and  porce- 
lain nipples,  but  have  been  unable  to  find 
any.  Do  you  know  where  such  articles 
can  be  purchased?  If  I  can  get  any  help 
from  you  for  these  troubles  I  shall  be  very 
grateful.  P.  A. 

( 1 )  We  do  not  consider  it  alone  an 
adequate  food,  nor  in  great  quantity  a 
suitable  one  for  so  young  a  baby. 

(2)  Yes. 

(3)  Yes,  in  several  places.  In  a  re- 
cent number  you  will  find  an  extended 
article  which  describes  in  detail  the 
whole  process. 

(4)  It  is  not  the  "common  fate"  of 
bottle  babies.  Some  babies  who  are 
feeble  get  sore  mouths,  whether  on  the 
bottle  or  the  breast.  The  commonest 
cause  of  sore  mouths  is  neglect  of  the 
details  of  tidiness.  You  will  find  di- 
rections for  scrubbing  and  cleansing 
the  nipples  in  the  article  referred  to, 
and  such  cleansing  would  be  just  as 
necessary  if  you  had  metal,  porcelain 
or  even  glass  nipples.  Besides,  the 
child's  mouth  should  be  cleansed  be- 
fore nursing,  and  quite  thoroughly 
after  nursing,  if  a  tendency  to  sore 
mouth  exists.  Ordinary  borax  or  boric 
acid  solutions  are  good,  but  others 
are  used  according  to  the  condition  of 
the  mouth,  as  directed  by  the  physi- 
cian. Metal  and  porcelain  nipples  are 
objectionable,  especially  the  metal, 
even  if  they  can  be  obtained.   We  have 


not  seen  one  in  a  great  while.  The 
old  ivory  mouth-piece,  too,  has  gone 
into  deserved  retirement.  Rubber  nip- 
ples of  good  quality,  if  properly  cared 
for,  will  give  you  little  trouble,  we 
think. 


A  Dictator  of  Five  Months;   Lancing  the 
Gums. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  My  little  girl  is  five  months  old,  and 
has  always  been  a  very  good  baby ;  but 
since  she  has  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween her  mamma  and  nurse  she  some- 
times cries  very  hard  when  left  with  the 
nurse,  but  as  soon  as  I  take  her  she  stops 
and  does  not  even  give  a  sigh.  Do  you 
think  it  hurts  her  to  cry  so  hard?  She  has 
been  a  remarkably  strong  and  active  child 
from  the  first. 

(2)  What  do  you  think  of  lancing  the 
gums  for  the  sake  of  helping  the  teeth 
through?  F.  G. 

( 1 )  We  do  not  think  that  the  crying 
will  do  much  harm,  nor  do  we  think 
that  the  habit  will  continue  long  after 
she  discovers  that  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence. You  would  better  keep  out  of 
her  sight  or  send  the  nurse  out  with 
her,  of  course  first  assuring-  yourself 
that  the  child  is  kindly  treated  by  the 
nurse.  Unless  you  propose  to  allow 
Baby  to  dictate  to  you  in  all  things, 
you  may  as  well  teach  her  that  it  is 
useless  to  cry  for  things  you  do  not 
wish  her  to  have,  your  society  in- 
cluded. 

(2)  We  have  no  routine  methods. 
Lancing  may  be  useless  if  done  need- 
lessly. But  when  the  gums  are  hot  and 
swollen  lancing  gives  great  relief ;  and 
if  it  does  not  hasten  the  eruption  of 
the  teeth,  it  diminishes  the  suffering  of 
the  process. 
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Premature  Use   of   the   Cup;  Mattresses; 
Hiccoughs. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  My  baby  is  three  months  old  and 
weighs  20  pounds.  He  has  one-third  milk 
and  two-thirds  Mellin's  food  and  water. 
Could  I  teach  him  to  drink  from  a  cup  and 
stop  using  a  bottle  before  warm  weather 
comes  on,  or  would  a  bottle  be  better? 

(2)  What  kind  of  a  mattress  and  pillow- 
is  best  for  a  baby,  and  ought  there  to  be 
springs  on  the  bed? 

(3)  What  is  a  sure  cure  for  hiccoughs? 

C.  H.  C. 

( 1 )  We  think  that  a  well-carecl-for 
bottle  is  preferable  for  a  cbild  until  he 
is  six  or  eight  months  old  at  least. 
Sucking  mixes  the  saliva  with  the  food 
and  thus  aids  its  digestion. 

(2)  A  firm  flat  hair  mattress  and  a 
thin  hair  pillow.  Springs  are  not  nec- 
essary. 

(3)  Babyhood  does  not  deal  in 
"sure  cures."  Careful  feeding,  with- 
out overfeeding,  is  a  useful  preven- 
tion ;  so  is  quiet  rest  after  feeding, 
without  tossing,  trotting,  etc.  Among 
the  commonest  remedies  is  the  careful 
feeding  with  a  spoon  of  water,  hot  if 
there  is  any  sign  of  colic.  The  act  of 
swallowing,  as  also  crying,  laughing  or 
sneezing,  interrupts  the  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  which  consti- 
tutes hiccough. 


Coaxing  to  Sleep;  Night  Nursing;  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  What  is  the  best  way  to  put  my  six 
months'  old  son  to  sleep?  Sometimes  he 
nurses  to  sleep,  and  when  he  does  not,  a 
nurse,  who  thinks  a  great  deal  of  him, 
walks  with  him  until  he  goes  to  sleep.  He 
is  now  getting  too  heavy  for  that,  and  I 
have  been  wondering  what  is  the  best  way 
to  arrive  at  perfection,  that  is,  to  put  him 
in  his  crib  awake  and  allow  him  to  go  to 
sleep  without   further   attention.     I  can't 


bear  to  have  him  scream  himself  to  sleep, 
and.  besides,  we  have  several  nervous  inva- 
lids in  our  house  who  could  not  stand  the 
noise.  Can  Babyhood  help  me  out  of  this 
predicament? 

(2)  I  also  have  seen  in  Babyhood  sev- 
eral allusions  to  weaning  children  from 
night  nursing.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  how 
it  is  brought  about?  None  of  my  acquaint- 
ances have  ever  done  any  such  thing. 

(3)  When  a  child  is  weaned  at  thirteen 
months  (my  baby  was  born  on  the  last  day 
of  August,  and  my  nurse  said  that  next  Oc- 
tober would  be  soon  enough  to  wean  him), 
what  food  is  best  for  him  to  take  and  how 
often?  Also  can  he  have  any  fruit,  and  if 
so,  what  kinds?  This  is  my  first  baby,  and 
1  am  very  ignorant  about  what  to  do  for 
him,  but  I  wish  to  learn  and  to  do  the  best 
way.  I  shall  be  very  grateful  if  you  can 
answer  these  questions  for  me. 

I.  0.  M. 

( 1 )  There  is  no  easy  way  to  break 
up  such  a  habit.  Were  it  not  for  the 
nervous  invalids,  we  should  say  better 
tight  out  the  matter  now  than  later. 
To  fall  asleep  while  nursing  is  a  natu- 
ral method  of  going  to  sleep,  and  many 
children  continue  to  go  to  sleep  with 
the  bottle,  or  soon  after  taking  it.  But 
the  habit  of  being  walked  to  sleep  is 
quite  an  unnatural  one,  and  if  ac- 
quired, is  usually  not  relinquished 
without  a  struggle.  Tt  is  too  late  now 
to  say  that  the  nurse  ought  never  to 
have  been  allowed  to  walk  with  the 
baby.  The  best  suggestion  is  the  weak 
compromise  of  "tapering  oft"- — first, 
rock  him  to  sleep,  then  hold  in  the  lap 
till  he  sleeps,  then  lay  him  down  and 
caress  him  to  sleep,  and  then  stop  as- 
sistance altogether. 

(2)  There  is  no  "tapering  off"  pos- 
sible here.  The  breast  must  be  given 
or  denied.  It  may  be  denied  at  one 
hour  or  given  at  another,  but  whatever 
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rule  is  adopted,  must  be  adhered  to. 
When  he  is  older  and  partly  fed  by 
giving  larger  meals,  he  will  go  longer 
without  complaint. 

(3)  You  may  be  obliged  to  partly  or 
wholly  feed  him  before  he  is  thirteen 
months  old.  Few  mothers  nowadays 
can  properly  nourish  a  child  without 
help  after  nine  or  ten  months,  and  a 
good  proportion  cannot  go  so  long.  At 
thirteen  months  he  can  have  pure 
cow's  milk,  slightly  warmed,  if  he  has 
a  robust  digestion ;  or  slightly  diluted 
milk,  if  he  is  less  robust  in  this  par- 
ticular. If  you  are  obliged  to  partly 
feed  earlier,  then  he  will,  during  the 
hot  months,  probably  need  some  spe- 
cially prepared  food.  But  if  this  oc- 
curs, you  would  better  ask  advice  fitted 
to  the  case  from  your  physician.  He 
should  have  no  fruit,  in  our  judgment, 
until  autumnl  and, we  do  not.  unless  as 
medicine,  like  to  give  fruit  to  children 
under  two  years  of  age.  Orange  juice 
may  be  given  occasionally,  but  not 
near  a  meal  of  milk. 


Suspicion  of  Worms;  Putting  to  Sleep;  Ex- 
posure in  the  Bath. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(i)  Is  it  absurd  to  think  of  a  little  baby 
four,  and  a  half  months  old  being  troubled 
with  worms  (the  round)  ?— a  light,  nerv- 
ous sleep,  indigestion  and  rubbing  of  the 
nose  being  the  indications.  She  sleeps  well 
during  the  night,  and  quietly — about  eleven 
hours — waking  two  or  three  times  to  nurse. 
In  the  daytime  she  is  fed  at  intervals  of 
every  three  hours.  During  the  day  she 
rarely  sleeps  over  three  hours,  including 
all  short  naps,  and  the  character  of  that 
sleep  is  very  light  and  restless,  being  dis- 
turbed by  the  slightest  sound,  the  hands 
outspread  ready  to  flutter:  and  sometimes, 
if  she  sleeps  directly  after  feeding,  a  slight 
cough  or  a  swallowing  occurs,  occasionally 


followed  by  the  bringing  up  of  gas,  which 
may,  but  does  not  always,  wake  her.  At 
times  she  wakes  with  a  startled  sound,  at 
others,  though  not  often,  with  a  cry.  It 
not  falling  asleep  until  some  time  after 
nursing,  she  is  a  little  more  inclined  to  rest 
easy.  She  has  always  been  nursed,  taking 
only  in  addition  a  very  little  of  some 
patent  food  in  warm  water — water  not 
having  been  used  until  lately  boiled.  For 
the  first  three  months  she  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  with  her  stomach,  and  with 
colic.  This  has  nearly  disappeared,  though 
she  has  days  yet  when  she  throws  up  her 
food. 

Her  appetite  seems  uniform,  her  bowels 
are  regular — one  movement  a  day  of  good 
appearance.  I  want  to  state,  also,  that  she 
has  had  some  little  rash  at  times,  and  that 
the  rubbing  (now  of  the  nose)  used  to  be 
a  rubbing  of  the  ear,  and  now  sometimes 
extends  to  the  eyes.  She  weighed  about  6 
pounds  when  born ;  now  weighs  14  pounds, 
and  is  quite  strong.  She  has  no  teeth,  and, 
so  far  as  I  know,  no  immediate  signs  of 
any.  She  used  to  have  screaming  spells, 
but  these  she  has  outgrown,  though  con- 
tinuing as  nervous,  excitable  and  wakeful 
as  ever. 

If  her  trouble  seems  to  you  to  be  caused 
by  worms  can  you  not  suggest  some  treat- 
ment, for  there  are  no  good  baby  doctors 
at  hand?  How  can  I  make  sure  of  the 
presence  of  worms,  or,  more  happily,  of 
their  absence? 

(2)  As  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  her 
to  sleep,  we  have  tucked  her  well  into  her 
baby  carriage  and  rolled  her  around  the 
room  to  accomplish  it,  jogging  it  when  she 
was  likely  to  arouse.  Do  you  approve  of 
this? 

(3)  Placing  a  baby  for  its  bath  in  a  tub 
of  water,  its  arms  and  shoulders  remaining 
.bare,  is  there  not  danger  of  its  taking  cold? 

Anxious  Mother. 

(1)  There  is  nothing  absurd  in 
the  thought,  but  there  is  also  no  proof 
of  the  existence  of  worms.  The  one 
proof  of  worms  is  ocular  demonstra- 
tion of  their  existence.    The  other 
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many  and  various  symptoms  popularly 
supposed  to  indicate  their  presence  are 
really  only  symptoms  of  irritation 
(and  of  a  catarrhal  condition)  of  the 
intestinal  tract.  Worms  may  be  asso- 
ciated with  or  even  the  cause  of  such 
irritation,  but  more  often  they  are  not. 
In  cases  when  it  seems  desirable  to 
determine  the  point,  a  few  doses  of 
some  safe  anthelmintic  (santonine  is 
one  of  the  best),  followed  by  a  dose  of 
oil,  will  usually  bring  out  some  of  the 
worms  if  they  exist.  But  in  the  case 
of  your  child  we  should  not  try  the 
treatment,  because  her  earlier  digestive 
disturbances  are  quite  sufficient  to  ex- 
plain the  later  symptoms. 

(2)  It  is  not  an  ideal  plan,  but  prac- 
tically no  worse  than  a  rocking  cradle, 
and  may  be  permitted  until  you  are 
able  to  do  better,  which  may  not  be  for 
some  time. 

(3)  Not  if  these  parts  are  frequently 
sponged  with  the  water  of  the  bath. 
The  immersion  should  be  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  to  rinse  off  the  surface 
and  especially  the  soap  used  about  the 
places  where  it  is  needed. 


Exclusive  Milk  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Would  it  be  an  advantage  to  a  baby,  one 
year  old  last  January,  to  be  kept  on  milk 
alone  until  Fall  ?  I  nursed  her  for  several 
months ;  since  then  have  given  milk,  slight- 
ly diluted,  with  trace  of  salt.  Once,  when 
she  was  over  a  year  old,  I  tried  a  thin  oat- 
meal porridge;  later  I  tried  a  gruel  made 
from  the  whole  wheat  flour  boiled  in  salted 
water  and  afterward  thinned  with  milk. 
She  enjoyed  both  much,  and  at  first  each 
seemed  to  agree  with  her ;  but  after  a  few 
days,  additional  constipation  (she  is  always 
inclined  to  constipation)  showed  itself,  ac- 
companied with  great  flatulence,  which 
kept  her  wakeful  evenings  and  restless  dur- 


ing the  night.  Both  times  I  returned  to 
milk  with  good  results.  If  she  is  to  take 
more  during  the  summer  I  wish  her  to  be- 
gin before  warm  weather  comes.  She  is 
a  tiny  child,  weighing  18  pounds,  but  is 
well  and  more  than  usually  forward.  She 
walks  all  around,  talks  a  little,  and  has  just 
cut  three  double  teeth  with  but  little  trou- 
ble. An  Old  Subscriber. 

ft  is  not  usually  an  advantage  to 
keep  a  child  so  long  on  milk  alone, 
and  we  believe  that  the  child  could 
take  some  cereals  if  you  persisted 
in  the  trial.  But  we  also  have  little 
doubt  that  on  milk,  pure  or  but  slight- 
ly diluted,  it  could  get  on  very  well 
until,  say,  October,  when  it  would 
be  about  one  and  three-quarters 
Years  old. 


Medicine  for  the  Sick  Not  a  Dietary  for  the 
Well. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Under  the  head  of  ''Digestive  Difficul- 
ties" Babyhood  advises  against  very 
warm  drinks  being  given  a  child,  in  the 
probability  that  the  practice  has  caused  or 
aggravated  lumpy  faeces  and  the  sluggish 
state  of  the  bowels  of  which  the  mother 
complains.  Now,  as  we  are  all  "children 
of  a  larger  growth,"  and  the  hot  water 
cure  for  dyspepsia  has  been  so  strongly  and 
widely  advocated,  will  you  please  give  your 
readers  more  on  this  subject,  showing  how 
these  seemingly  conflicting  propositions  are 
reconcilable,  if  they  are  so  indeed? 

Interested  Mother. 

It  is  rather  outside  of  our  scope 
to  discuss  plans  of  treatment  as  ap- 
plied to  the  diseases  of  adult  life,  and 
especially  after  they  have  been  tak- 
en up  as  popular  fads.  But  we  may 
state  that  the  use  of  very  hot  water 
as  directed  by  a  thoughtful  physi- 
cian for  a  specified  rime  and  to  ac- 
complish a  specific  purpose  is  very 
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different  from  the  intemperate  use 
of  the  bland  beverage  by  Airs. 
A  because  Mrs.  B  says  she 
"was  affected  just  so."  Further, 
we  may  say  that  if  all  that  is 
claimed  for  the  therapeutic  use  of 
hot  water  in  certain  diseases  by  its 
enthusiastic  advocates  were  true,  it 
would  be  quite  another  matter  when 
it  is  used  as  a  part  of  the  diet  of  a 
sound  person.  We  have  a  very  good 
opinion  of  the  use  of  castor  oil  or 
quinine,  for  instance,  in  certain  cases 
or  conditions,  or  of  the  application 
of  a  hot  water  bag  externally,  but 
we  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  those 
drugs  as  articles  of  diet  or  of  that 
application  as  a  part  of  customary 
apparel. 


Forming  an  Early  Habit. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  read  and  profited  by  your  magazine 
since  the  birth  of  my  only  child,  and  now 
beg  your  advice  in  a  matter  that  at  present 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  me.  My 
baby  boy  has  never  had  a  day's  illness  in 
his  life.  Every  doctor  who  has  chanced  to 
see  him  exclaims,  "What  a  perfectly  nor- 
mal child."  I  have  been  trying  for  months 
to  teach  him  to  tell  me  when  he  wants  to 
urinate,  and  my  efforts  have  proved  use- 
less. He  uses  his  nursery  chair  early  in 
the  morning,  and  since  early  in  the  winter 
has  never  soiled  a  diaper,  except  when  cut- 
ting his  first  two  teeth.  He  frequently  .vets 
in  his  chair  if  we  can  watch  him  and  sit 
him  on  it,  but  never  makes  the  least  sign. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can  teach  him 
to  tell  me?  M.  C.  D. 

There  is  nothing  strange  or  un- 
usual in  a  child  of  his  age  not  giving 
notice.  The  bladder  often  acts  in 
children  very  quickly  owing  to  dif- 
ference in  the  relative  position  of 
the  back  of  the  organ  to  its  outlet. 


from  the  adult  conditions,  and  a 
child  busy  at  play  or  anything  else 
does  not  notice  even  the  slight  warn- 
ing it  has.  The  way  to  teach  is  to 
persist  and  you  will  finally  succeed. 


Too  Quick  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  fast  a  baby 
should  take  its  food?  My  little  girl,  just 
seven  months  old,  often  takes  6  ounces  in- 
five  minutes.  She  is  healthy  and  seems  to 
feel  no  inconvenience  from  it.  I  have 
lately  been  in  the  habit  of  enlarging  the 
hole  in  the  end  of  the  rubber  nipple,  as  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  for  her  to  draw 
the  milk  through  it  unless  I  did  so.  Am  I 
making  a  mistake?  E.  C.  C. 

You  probably  have  carried  the  en- 
largement too  far.  Slow  feeding  is 
preferable,  and  fifteen  minutes  bet- 
ter than  five.  Something  will  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  food 
as  to  thickness  and  digestibility,  but 
the  rule  remains  that  too  hurried  in- 
gestion of  food  in  the  long  run  im- 
pairs the  digestion. 


Nervous  Irritaoility. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  some  advice  respecting  my 
little  girl  two  years  old.  She  is  very  bright, 
hut  highly  nervous  and  excitable,  and  late- 
ly has  shown  great  fretfulness.  Any  cross- 
ing of  her  will  result  in  violent  passion. 
She  has  sixteen  teeth.  She  has  always 
been  exceedingly  wakeful,  at  times  being 
wide  awake  for  hours  during  the  night, 
but  quite  happy.  She  has  usually  two 
hours'  sleep  in  the  day.  With  myself  she 
is  always  happy,  but  when  out  of  my  pres- 
ence she  calls  continually  for  me  and  cries 
most  piteously,  although  I  am  sure  she  is 
treated  with  great  kindness  by  the  ser- 
vants. These  little  troubles  have  been 
more  apparent  since  I  took  her  on  a  rail- 
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way  journey,  which  caused  her  terrible 
alarm.  She  has  had  a  mild  form  of  rick- 
ets, but  by  closely  following  the  doctor's 
orders  respecting  her  diet  she  seems  to 
have  outgrown  it.  Her  legs  are  not  very 
strong.  She  has  suffered  more  or  less  from 
constipation. 

Her  diet  consists  of :  Breakfast,  bread 
and  milk;  lunch,  milk,  bread  and  butter; 
dinner,  milk  pudding,  such  as  rice  or  sago, 
with  the  addition  of  a  newly  laid  egg  some- 
times ;  tea,  bread  and  milk.  The  reason  I 
give  her  the  two  meals  of  bread  and  miik 
is  because  she  is  so  fond  of  it  and  eats  it 
with  such  relish ;  she  dislikes  gravy ;  she 
has  had  fruit  juice,  strained,  with  her  din- 
ner during  the  last  months ;  she  drinks 
water  on  waking  and  during  the  day  when 
thirsty.    Will  you  advise  me — 

(1)  Is  her  diet  suitable  for  her  require- 
ments— ought  I  to  add  vegetables? 

(2)  Is  there  any  cause  for  anxiety  in  re- 
spect to  her  temper? 

(3)  Do  you  think  the  railway  journey 
has  affected  her  nervous  system  ?       G.  D.  R. 

(1)  We  think  that  the  dietary  is 
not  at  fault,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
think  vegetables  called  for.  If  her 
dislike  for  gravy  does  not  extend  to 
both  broth  of  mutton,  with  rice  or 
barley  in  it,  we  would  add  it  as  a 
variety;  and  we  think,  in  view  of 
the  constipation,  and  to  get  some  of 
the  elements  of  grains  not  found  in 
ordinary  white  bread,  that  oatmeal 
porridge  would  be  of  advantage. 

(2)  Probably  not,  if  the  fits  oi 
passion  are  not  allowed  to  become 
excuses  for  indulgence.  In  other 
words,  if  she  does  not  find  that  she 
gains  her  points  by  anger.  If  a 
child  finds  that  ill-temper  is  profit- 
able, it  is  likely  to  be  continued  and 
be  mischievous.  If,  however,  points 
of  collusion  are  dexterously  avoid- 
ed (and  if  she  must  be  crossed,  it 
should  be  by  substituting  another 


object  or  direction  of  desire  rather 
than  b\  an  abrupt  crossing  or  re- 
fusal) a  good  deal  of  irritation  may 
be  avoided.  The  case  seems  to  be 
not  a  serious  one.  An  irritable, 
nervous  system,  either  so  by  birth 
or  as  the  result  of  the  poor  nutrition 
(rickets),  and  all  this  aggravated  by 
poor  sleep,  will  explain  it  all.  Very 
possibly  the  approach  of  "the  two- 
years-old  teeth"  (second  molars)  may 
be  the  occasion  of  the  present  spe- 
cial irritability.  An  aversion  to  all 
servants,  however  kind,  is  not  rare 
in  such  cases,  owing  mainly  we 
think  to  want  of  tact  on  their  part; 
and  a  morbid  desire  for  mother  only 
is  very  common  when  children  are 
ill.  Besides  examining  the  gums,  it 
would  be  well  to  see  if  any  other 
source  of  irritation  (especially  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  such  as-  undigested 
food,  worms,  etc.),  may  exist.  And 
further,  some  judiciously  selected 
tonic  may  cure  the  whole  trouble. 

(3)  Not  permanently.  Any 
fright  is,  of  course,  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible,  in  such  a  child. 


Retarded  Development. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  what  you  would 
consider  a  suitable  dietary  for  my  eighteen- 
months-old  baby.  She  has  been  rather  a 
delicate  child.  I  nursed  her  for  seven 
months,  and  have  since  tried  various  foods. 
Of  late  she  has  been  eating  cream,  salted, 
with  a  small  pinch  of  soda  added,  and 
bread  crusts  thoroughly  browned  in  the 
oven,  but  it  does  not  seem  as  if  a  milk  diet 
agreed  with  her.  She  is  badly  troubled 
with  wind  at  all  times,  and  her  bowels  are 
first  loose  and  then  constipated.  She  has 
but  four  teeth,  though  two  more  are  nearly 
through.  She  weighs  just  18  pounds,  and 
every  one  calls  her  such  a  tiny  girl. 
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1  have  a  competent  physician  whose  ad- 
vice I  try  to  follow,  but  I  thought  possibly 
you  might  suggest  something  that  would 
be  good  for  her.  Occasionally  she  has 
mush,  a  soft  egg  and  broths;  but  it  does 
not  seem  as  if  any  change  in  her  food  made 
any  change  in  her  condition.  She  is  not 
ill,  sleeps  well  and  is  usually  hungry, 
though  a  very  little  satisfies  her.  She  is 
fed  every  three  and  a  half  hours.  Any  sug- 
gestions will  be  gladly  received. 

What  do  you  think  of  lemonade  for  chil- 
dren of  her  age,  or  under  three  years,  if 
not  too  cold?  P.  G.  S. 

The  child  presents  these  peculiari- 
ties of  delayed  development :  She 
weighs  but  18  pounds  at  eighteen 
months,  a  weight  often  reached  at 
six  months,  and  which  the  average 
child  reaches  by  about  nine  months; 
she  has  delayed  teething,  having 
but  four  teeth,  while  the  average 
child  has  twelve,  or  perhaps  (if  the 
canines  have  come)  sixteen.  The  al- 
ternating diarrhoea  and  constipation 
are  not  uncommon  with  this  delayed 
teething. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  you  do 
not  need  a  dietary  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  but  that  a  child  whose  weight 
and  dentition  seem  about  those  of  a 
child  of  nine  months  should  have 
the  diet  of  that  age,  which  would  be 
some  preparation  of  milk,  diluted, 
and  perhaps  peptonized.  In  view  of 
the  evident  difficulty  of  nutrition  it 
is  quite  probable  that  some  such 
thing  as  milk  prepared  with  the  pep- 
togenic  milk  powder  would  be  the 
best.  We  should  certainly  not  ex- 
pect her  to  digest  bread  crusts  or 
eggs  or  anything  but  liquids. 

About  lemonade  we  have  only  this 
to  say:  For  all  young  children, 
even  if  robust,  the  question  is  not 
how  many  things  can  they  take,  but 


upon  how  few  can  they  be  properly 
nourished.  Unless  lemonade  is  pre- 
scribed as  a  medicine  it  can  do  no 
good  and  may  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm. 


Free-flowing  Breasts. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through  your 
valuable  magazine  whether  you  know  of 
anything  to  prevent  my  milk  from  running 
away?  I  have  plenty  for  my  two-months- 
old  baby,  but  instead  of  my  breasts  holding 
the  milk  until  I  nurse  her,  it  runs  away  so 
that  my  clothes  are  soaked  to  the  knees ; 
then,  when  baby  is  ready  to  be  nursed, 
there  is  not  enough  for  her,  besides  making 
me  very  susceptible  to  cold  on  account  of 
being  continually  damp.  I  am  wearing 
breast  glasses,  but  they  fill  up  and  run  over 
before  I  have  a  chance  to  empty  them.  Do 
you  know  of  anything  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose better?  My  general  health  is  good, 
and  I  am  fairly  strong.  M.  N.  B. 

We  doubt  if  we  can  give  you  any 
very  valuable  hint.  Evidently  the 
flow  of  milk  is  very  free.  The  only 
things  we  can  suggest,  beside  the 
breast  glasses,  are  the  support  of  the 
breasts  to  prevent  gravitation  in- 
creasing this  tendency  of  the  milk 
to  flow  out,  and  the  careful  avoid- 
ance of  any  pressure  upon  the  front, 
sides  and  upper  surfaces  of  the 
breasts.  By  these  devices  their  con- 
taining capacity  may  be  somewhat 
increased. 


Early  Use  of  the  Nursery  Chair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you 
consider  the  best  method  of  breaking  ba- 
bies of  the  habit  of  soiling  napkins,  and 
teaching  them  to  wear  pantalets? 

(2)  At  what  age  should  we  begin  to 
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teach  them?  As  1  am  a  new  subscriber  1 
may  be  asking  a  stale  question.       S.  G. 

(1)  The  only  way  that  we  of  is 
this:  They  are  most  likely  to  pass 
water  a  short  time  after  a  meal  and 
again  after  an  interval.  If  very  soon 
after  a  meal  a  vessel  is  placed  at 
the  child's  seat  while  it  lies  on  the 
attendant's  lap,  it  soon  learns  to 
wet  at  that  time.  Of  course,  it  may 
often  wet  in  the  interval,  and  you 
may  have  many  failures,  but  ultim- 
ately the  child  learns.  If  the  vessel 
is  also  presented  a  little  before  the 
time  that  the  child  usually  empties 
its  bowels,  and  the  evacuation  is  so- 
licited by  applying  a  little  vaseline 
to  the  anus  (if  the  simple  presence 
of  the  vessel  be  not  enough),  the 
desired  cleanliness  can  usually  be 
soon  attained.  There  is  no  teaching 
required  to  enable  a  child  to  wear 
drawers — the  old-fashioned  pantalet 
wre  haven't  seen  since  "before  the 
w  ar" — it  is  only  a  question  of  wheth- 
er they  will  be  soiled  if  worn.  The}' 
would  better  be  deferred  until  the 
habits  regarding  soiling  napkins  are 
satisfactory. 

(2)  Teaching  may  begin  early.  In 
England — to  judge  by  what  we  read 
— the  monthly  nurse  trains  the  baby 
in  the  way  it  should  go.  But  chil- 
dren of  three  months  are  quite  teach- 
able, it  being  understood  that  suc- 
cess comes  gradually. 


Persistent  Diarrhoea,  with  Worms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

We  adopted  eight  months  ago  a  mother- 
less boy,  then  aged  two  years.  For  the 
previous  six  months  he  had  eaten  every- 
thing, and  showed  signs  of  rickets,  and  had 
diarrhcea.  which  has  persisted  ever  since, 
the  bowels  always  moving  from  three  to 


rive  times  daily.  At  long  intervals  he  has 
passed  four  round  worms.  The  abdomen 
is  greatly  distended,  hard  and  hot  to  the 
touch.  He  sleeps  mostly  on.  his  stomach, 
but  is  exceedingly  restless,  getting  up  and 
crawling  all  over  his  crib  and  lying  down 
again,  crying  out  and  moaning  in  his  sleep. 
The  bowels  often  move  suddenly  without 
his  waking,  and  there  is  usually  a  loud  re- 
port of  escaping  gas.  They  move  also  im- 
mediately after  each  meal.  The  motions 
vary,  sometimes  smooth  and  like  a  thin, 
pale  yellow  paste,  smelling  very  sour; 
again  watery  and  like  chopped  eggs,  bright 
yellow  or  brown  and  green,  often  of  two 
colors  and  a  large  amount.  In  eight  months 
only  once  has  the  stool  been  formed.  In 
spite  of  all  this  he  has  increased  in  weight 
and  activity,  runs  and  climbs,  but  does  not 
talk  much.  He  has  a  good  set  of  teeth. 
He  is  fed  as  follows : 

Breakfast:  Porridge,  oatmeal,  some 
cereal  or  entire  wheat,  with  milk;  entire 
wheat  bread,  buttered ;  soft  boiled  egg ; 
milk. 

Dinner:  Rare  steak  or  chicken;  rice; 
brown  bread  and  milk. 

Supper :  Cup  of  milk  and  slice  of  entire 
wheat  bread.  He  has  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
lime  water  in  each  cup  of  milk,  and  drinks 
about  a  quart  during  the  day;  also  one 
teaspoonful  of  good  cod-liver  oil  after  each 
meal.  He  has  a  great  aversion  to  meat, 
also  to  rice.  Never  has  cake,  or  vegetables, 
or  puddings,  or  anything  sweet.  Drinks 
only  boiled  cistern  water. 

His  tongue  is  coated  gray  and  his  breath 
is  often  quite  foul.  Oatmeal  more  than 
once  a  week  makes  his  face  break  out,  but 
has  no  effect  on  his  bowels  one  way  or  an- 
other. He  has  had  santonine  in  grain  doses 
three  times  daily  for  three  days,  followed 
by  copious  enema  of  salt  water ;  also  salt 
in  his  food  at  the  rate  of  one  teaspoonful 
daily.  The  only  result  seen  is  increase  of 
diarrhcea,  especially  at  night.  We  have 
kept  the  anus  greased  for  a  fortnight  at  a 
time.  He  has  cold  salt  baths  and  rubbing : 
is  kept  out  of  doors  most  of  the  time;  has 
a  two-hour  nap,  and  is  in  bed  again  by 

6  P.  M. 

Is  the  diarrhcea  entirely  due  to  worms, 
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and  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  them?  We 
have  no  reliable  physician  near  and  look 
to  you  for  help.       Florida  Subscriber. 

\  on  have  undertaken  a  hard  mat- 
ter in  trying  to  bring  a  rickety  child 
into  good  condition.  Your  manage- 
ment seems  on  the  whole  to  be  doing 
well.  We  do  not  suppose  that  the 
diarrhoea  is  solely  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  worms — if,  indeed,  they 
are  continuously  present — but  to  a 
catarrhal  condition  of  the  bowels 
which  favors  the  presence  of  these 
parasites.  You  cannot,  of  course, 
be  always  giving  drugs,  but  we 
would  suggest  the  trial  of  the  fol- 
lowing: Occasionally,  not  oftener 
than  once  in  two  or  three  w-^eks, 
give  a  small  dose  of  calomel,  %  a 
grain  to  1  grain  rubbed  up  with 
sugar.  If  you  can  procure  some 
phosphate  of  soda  in  coarse  powder, 
give  it  two  or  three  times  daily  dis- 
solved in  milk — a  good  pinch.  In 
addition,  but  not  immediately  after 
the  calomel,  you  may  repeat  the 
santonine :  but  give  a  purge,  pre- 
ferably a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil, 
instead  of  the  enema.  As  a  tonic, 
try  for  a  change,  instead  of  the  cod 
liver  oil,  some  good  preparation  of 
the  hypophosphites. 

1 1   

Condensed  Replies. 

B.  T.,  Shelbyville,  Ind.—W'e  believe 
that  after  a  bath  of  90  degrees  the 
child  could  as  safely  go  out  in  an  hour 
as  at  any  time — supposing  it  fit  weath- 
er to  go  out  at  all.  If  she  is  sponged 
in  water  50  degrees  we  believe  that 
she  should  go  out  as  soon  as  dressed, 
with  the  same  presumption  as  to 
weather. 

¥.,  Danielson.  Conn. — The  "band" 


means  several  things  in  baby  apparel, 
viz. :  a  snug  band  usually  applied  over 
the  dressing  of  the  navel  at  birth ;  a 
similar  girdle  often  worn  during  in- 
fancy ;  also  certain  strips  at  the  top  of 
pinning  blankets  and  the  like,  and  do- 
ing the  duty  of  the  "waists"  of  older 
children's  clothing.  None  of  them  are, 
strictly  speaking,  necessary,  and  none 
of  them  have  any  relation  that  we 
know  of  to  the  second  summer,  or  any 
other  summer.  We  say  none  are  ne- 
cessary, but  some  are  convenient. 
Thus,  the  remains  of  the  navel  cord 
may  be  dressed  with  simple  absorbent 
cotton,  but  the  band  is  convenient  to 
keep  this  or  any  other  dressing  in 
place.  The  abdominal  girdle  spoken 
of  is  also  a  good  protection  for  the 
bowels  against  cold,  and,  if  carried  to 
the  arm-pits,  of  the  chest  also.  But 
this  band  must  never  be  tight.  If  it 
be  so,  it  does  more  harm  than  it  can 
prevent.  A  notion  exits  that  a  tight 
band  prevents  hernia ;  actually,  it  fav- 
ors its  production.  But  there  is  no 
particular  time  to  leave  off  this  ab- 
dominal band.  Some  adults  find  it  a 
comfort  and  safeguard  against  diarr- 
hoea. All  we  wish  to  say  is  that  they 
do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  of 
an  infant's  clothing,  and  the  time  of 
their  discarding  depends  upon  the 
views  or  wishes  of  the  parent.  If  re- 
moved, their  equivalent  in  warmth 
must  be  made  good  by  some  other  gar- 
ment, if  the  temperature  remains  the 
same. 

L.  T.  A..  Seatttle,  Wash.— We 
should  advise  giving  the  breast  so  long 
as  it  is  ample.  When  it  begins  to  give 
signs  of  failing  begin  supplementary 
feeding.  increasing  the  latter  as  neces- 
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sarv  so  that,  il  the  breast  fails  en- 
tirely, the  process  of  weaning  will  have 
been  essentially  accomplished. 

/.  C.j  Troy,  X.  V. — He  certainly 
need  not  be  awakened  at  night.  By 
day  the  feeding  will  need  to  be  at- 
tended to  rather  more  frequently,  if 
regular  habits  are  to  be  established. 
The  child  need  not  be  rudely  awak- 
ened, but  when  the  time  for  its  food 
arrives  the  bottle  can  be  prepared, 
the  nipple  put  into  its  mouth,  and  the 
child  gently  aroused  sufficiently  to 
take  the  food. 

/■".  A.  Janesville,  Wis. — After  fif- 
teen months  we  think  it  better  to  in- 
troduce some  other  articles  of  food: 
perhaps  even  earlier ;  not  necessarily 
of  different  consistency,  as  we  think 
gruels  valuable  on  account  of  their 
constituents.  The  three  cereal  prep- 
arations, the  porridges,  stale  bread 
to  be  chewed,  or  taken  with  beef  juice, 
eggs,  etc..  all  introduce  in  turn  new 
kinds  of  food  and  make  a  proper  pre- 
paration for  the  mixed  diet  of  later 
years.  A  person  could  live  probably 
all  his  life  upon  milk  alone,  and  some 
persons  do  live  upon  few  articles ;  and 
they  are  often  sufficiently  well  nour- 
ished. But  they  are  also  often  great 
nuisances  to  other  people,  owing  to 
their  whimsical  ways.  In  childhood 
great  variety  is  not  needed,  but  the 
ability  to  eat  "what  is  going"  is  an  ad- 
vantage to  every  one  in  the  race  of 
life. 

N.,  Delaware,  0. — She  very  likeh 
may  have  some  uncomfortable  sen- 
sation at  the  stomach,  not  necessarily 
real  hunger.  But  many  children  de- 
sire the  food  which  they  see  older  chil- 
dren eat,  just  as  they  desire  to  have 


their  toys,  and  it  *is  usually  injudi- 
cious to  allow  a  baby  to  be  present  at  a 
meal  of  adults  or  older  children. 

G.  J/.,  Kingston,  X.  Y. — Colic  gen- 
erally means  a  painful  affection  of  the 
intestines,  but  the  name,  with  certain 
qualifying  adjectives,  is  applied  to 
other  painful  troubles.  There  is,  be- 
sides the  pain,  sometimes  more  or  less 
spasm  of  the  bowels.  The  causes,  as 
far  as  applied  to  infants  or  young  chil- 
dren, are  usually  connected  with  the 
digestive  process,  such  as  indigestion 
from  improper  or  excessive  food  or 
drinks,  constipation,  fermentation  of 
food-producing  gas,  etc.  Besides  we 
may  mention  chilling,  cold  feet,  etc. 

L.  E.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. — Even  in 
June  the  weather  at  sea  may  be  and 
usually  is  quite  cool  to  a  landsman.  It 
is  best  to  have  apparel  such  as  would 
be  suitable  on  shore  for  late  autumn  or 
a  mild  winter;  in  fact,  probably  the 
same  as  the  child  has  been  wearing 
through  the  past  winter.  The  kind  of 
dresses  called  for  abroad  would  vary 
somewhat  according  to  how  much  and 
where  you  travel,  but  white  dresses 
will  be  quite  impracticable  if  amount 
of  luggage  and  expense  are  con- 
sidered. The  kind  of  underwear  need- 
ed also  depends  upon  where  you  are 
going.  But  in  most  places  where  one 
goes  in  summer  the  heat  is  far  less 
than  in  our  own  country. 

B.,  Laurence,  Kans. — It  is  assumed 
that  before  weaning  the  child  has  been 
feed  exclusively  on  breast  milk,  with- 
out "bites"  or  "tastes"  of  anything  else, 
as  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary.  The 
reason  of  her  being  fed  more  often  at 
night  recentlv  is  not  given,  so  we  in- 
fer that  it  is  because  the  child  has 
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been  less  well  nourished  than  formerly 
and  has  accordingly  made  more  fre- 
quent calls  for  food. 

L.  0.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — The  child 
could  then  (and  can  now)  undoubted- 
ly take  pure  milk.  She  certainly  has 
taken  already  things  more  difficult  of 
digestion.  If  at  any  time  it  appears 
too  heavy,  it  can  be  diluted  more  or 
less  with  water.  If  the  constipation 
is  increased,  give  with  the  milk  oat- 
meal gruel,  strained  or  not,  according 
to  the  degree  of  constipation. 

W .  A.,  Sherman,  Tex. — Ordinarily 
it  is  expected  that  a  child  will  at  five 
months  have  doubled  its  birth  weight. 
But  when  the  latter  is  exceptionally 
great  this  can  rarely  hold  true.  A 
twelve-pound  child  would  have  to 
weigh  at  five  months  24  pounds,  which 
would  be  very  good  weight  indeed  for 
twelve  months.  While  your  child's 
growth  is  slow,  his  weight  now  is 
quite  up  to  the  average.  Just  what 
his  weekly  weight  of  growth  is  we  do 
not  know,  but  infer  that  it  is  small. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  first  error  in 
feeding  was  in  being  too  soon  dis- 
couraged with  your  first  food.  The 
child  had  not  yet  become  used  to  arti- 
ficial food,  and  vet  made  a  small  gain. 
The  question  for  you  to  consider  next 
is  whether  the  mixture  of  the  food 
you  are  giving  is  strong  enough,  and 
whether  the  milk  which  you  add  to  the 
food  is  rich  enough  in  cream. 

A.  P.,  Lewiston,  Me. — We  believe 
that  you  Avill  be  best  suited  by  procur- 
ing one  of  the  various  forms  of  pulley 
apparatus  (they  are  all  much  alike) 
which  are  fitted  with  adjustable 
weights,  so  that  they  may  be  proper 
for  children  of  various  ages  and  for 


adults.  Some  kind  or  other  of  these 
can  probably  be  obtained  from  any 
dealer  in  sporting  or  athletic  goods. 

M.  K.,  Covington,  Ky. — It  is  not 
necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of 
liquid  food  during  pregnancy  to  in- 
crease the  flow  of  milk.  It  does,  if  as- 
similated, help  in  increasing  the  bulk 
— not  necessarily  in  improving  the 
quality — of  the  milk  during  lactation, 
and  is  consequently  often  employed 
during  suckling.  But  it,  whether  milk, 
broths,  cocoa,  or  what  not.  should 
never  be  carried  beyond  the  amount 
that  can  be  easily  digested.  Undigest- 
ed food  of  any  sort  is  a  defriment. 

A.,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — It  would 
be  rather  a  quibble  or  an  imperfect  an- 
swer to  say  simply  yes  or  no.  Eczema 
is  a  skin  disease,  and  may  appear  on 
aimost  any  one.  Nevertheless  its 
presence,  probably,  its  continuance 
certainly,  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  certain  conditions  of  the  system, 
especially  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
upon  diet.  Further,  it  is  true  beyond 
question  that  some  constitutions  are 
much  more  subject  to  it  than  are 
others.  For  instance,  there  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  marked  susceptibility  to 
it  in  those  of  the  so-called  rheumatic 
habit. 

W.  R.,  Med  ford,  Mass. — Arrowroot 
is,  or  rather  was,  chiefly  used  as  a 
bland  farinaceous  food  for  infants  or 
invalids.  We  do  not  think  it  has.  for 
ordinary  cases,  any  special  advantages. 

C,  Webster  City,  Iowa. — Add  to  the 
milk  gradually  other  things,  and  note 
their  effect  and  their  digestibility.  If 
she  has  chewing  teeth  (molars)  she 
can  take  some  things  which  she  other- 
wise coidd  not.      Among  the  things 
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usually  allowable  are :  bread,  stale  and 
cut  thin  and  lightl)  buttered,  mutton 
or  chicken  broth. 

P.  F.}  Bucyrus,  O. — Your  first  plan 
was  the  better.  Our  recommendation 
of  a  late  evening  feeding  is  not  be- 
cause it  is  always  necessary,  but  be- 
cause most  children  are,  unless  the 
physician  has  taught  the  contrary,  fed 
several  times  in  the  night.  There  is 
no  reason  why  a  child  of  ten  months 
should  not  sleep  all  night,  if  it  will. 

0.  C.j  Augusta,  Ga. — Everything 
depends  upon  circumstances.  Feeble 
children,  nervous  children  and  some 
others  have  to  be  considered  each  by 
itself.  So,  too,  much  depends  upon 
whether  the  child  can  have  any  per- 
sonal consideration  in  the  particular 
school  or  must  be  taught  as  one  of  a 
huge  class,  the  lesson  and  everything 
else  being  assumed  to  fit  the  average 
capabilities  of  its  members.  The  kin- 
dergarten system  often  solves  the 
question  for  the  very  young  children 
and  gets  them  into  school  habits  with- 
out worry  or  tax.  We  think  it  al- 
ways desirable  that  a  child  be  taught 
somewhat  at  home  before  being  sent 
formally  to  school  in  order  that  it 
may  know  in  a  way  what  will  be  ex- 
pected of  it. 

/.  D.,  Denver,  Col. — The  frequent 
demanding  of  the  breast  may  be  due 
to  an  insufficient  supply  of  breast  milk, 
and  that  if  the  child  gets  a  proper 
meal,  say  seven  to  eight  ounces,  of 
proper  food,  he  may  sleep  better  and 
be  generally  better  contented.  As  to 
the  mixing  of  the  food,  we  can  only 
say  that  if  you  use  a  patent  food  it 
should  be  used  precisely  as  the  mak- 
ers of  that  food  direct  it. 

5".  U.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. — We  have 


on  hand,  it  is  safe  to  say,  about  fifty 
inquiries  of  a  similar  nature.  You  can 
easily  understand,  therefore,  why  we 
cannot  print  any  letters  on  a  subject 
which  has  been  so  often  discussed  in 
our  columns. 

Subscriber,  Independence ,  Mo. — 
Although  false  croup,  rarely,  if  ever, 
causes  death,  still  the  suffering  of  the 
child  is  very  great  during  the  par- 
oxysm ;  and,  besides,  the  prolonged 
duration  of  these  seizures  has  a  tend- 
ency permanently  to  injure  the  lungs. 
It  is,  therefore,  important  to  prevent 
the  attacks  as  far  as  may  be,  and  to 
cure  them  as  quickly  as  possible  if 
they  occur  in  spite  of  all  precautions. 

W.  K.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. — Wean- 
ing should,  as  a  rule,  occur  between 
the  tenth  and  twelfth  months,  but  cer- 
tain rules  should  be  observed  in  refei- 
ence  to  it.  In  the  city  the  baby  should 
not  be  weaned  in  the  hot  months,  nor 
just  before  the  hot  weather,  since 
weaning  at  such  a  time  strongly  pre- 
disposes to  the  "summer  complaint," 
of  which  so  many  perish.  Those  re- 
maining in  the  city,  and  weaned  in 
July  or  August,  rarely  escape  this 
disease,  if  they  have  been  entirely,  or 
almost  entirely,  nourished  at  the  breast 
previously,  and  are  suddenly  taken 
from  it.  The  proper  way  under  such 
circumstances  is  the  employment  of  a 
wet-nurse  until  after  the  hot  weather, 
or  removal  to  the  country  and  wean- 
ing there.  Again,  the  infant  should 
not  be  suddenly  weaned,  or  weaned 
upon  a  certain  day.  It  should  be  a 
gradual  process.  If  it  extend  over 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  the  proper 
food  be  employed  instead  of  the  breast 
milk,  the  fretfulness,  loss  of  flesh,  and 
temporary    impairment    of  health, 
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which  are  so  common  at  the  time  of 
weaning,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be 
avoided. 

T.,  Lansing,  Mich. — There  is  a 
growing  belief  among  those  who  see 
much  of  certain  forms  of  rheumatism 
that  frequent  attacks  of  inflammation 
of  the  tonsils  have  some  relation  to 
the  former  disease.  It  is  worth  while, 
in  children  who  are  liable  to  repeated 
attacks  of  sore  throat,  to  examine 
carefully  for  any  evidences  of  rheu- 
matic taint. 

S.  E.,  Dunmore,  — Of  course, 
when  she  takes  broth  or  beef  juice  it 
is  to  take  the  place  of  milk  at  that 
meal.  Pretty  soon — if  these  things 
are  well  borne — an  egg,  soft  boiled, 
may  be  given  occasionally,  twice  a 
week,  perhaps,  and  then  thin  porridge 
of  oatmeal  or  wheat,  and  the  "junket," 
so  often  mentioned  in  our  columns, 
made  with  rennet  from  milk. 

B.  T.,  Weymouth,  Mass. — When 
you  begin,  begin  with  the  soups  and 
meat  juices  (to  take  the  place  of  a 
bottle),  and  with  thin  stale  bread  light- 
ly buttered.  With  cool  weather  the 
remaining  first  molars  will  probably 
have  come  and  finished  out  the  twelve 
teeth.  There  is  little  use  to  give  any- 
thing to  chew  before  there  are  teeth 
to  chew  with.  A  chicken  bone  to  gnaw 
upon  will  be  admissible,  very  little 
meat  being  upon  it.  Do  not  give  the 
eggs  hard  boiled,  but  soft  boiled  in- 
stead and  not  very  often,  until  you 
have  discovered  whether  eggs  suit  her, 
say  twice  a  week,  and  watch  the  ef- 
fect. Postpone  breakfast  bacon  a 
couple  of  years  yet.  Baked  potatoes, 
mealy,  broken  with  a  fork  finely  and 
slightly  salted,  may  be  given  in  cool 
weather  if  she  has  a  good  digestion. 


But  potatoes  are  not  nearly  so  easy  of 
digestion  as  porridge  of  good  cereals. 

B.  B.,  Tucson,  Ark. — The  best  bed 
is  a  flat,  smooth  one  of  the  best  hair. 
The  pillow  should  be  rather  thin ;  it 
may  be  of  hair  or  of  down  (fine  feath- 
ers). Most  people,  we  think,  prefer 
feather  pillows  (as  they  once  did 
feather  beds),  but  to  our  mind  the  ob- 
ject of  a  pillow  is  to  render  a  definite 
support  to  the  head.  This  is  never 
gotten  from  anything  like  a  feather 
pillow,  which  is  thick  in  one 
place  at  one  moment  and  in  an- 
other at  the  next  moment.  There- 
fore, we  prefer  a  thin,  firm  but  not 
hard  support  of  fine  hair.  But  we  pre- 
sume that  many  will  prefer  the 
feathers. 

M.  I.,  Elgin,  III.— We  cannot  tell 
you  "exactly"  how  to  cook  the  break- 
fast cereals  because  they  vary  so  im- 
mensely in  the  required  time.  Some 
oatmeal,  for  instance,  requires  soak- 
ing and  a  long  cooking,  some  of  the 
better  prepared  ones,  owing  to  pre- 
vious steaming  or  other  processes, 
need  but  little  time,  and  so  on.  The 
main  point  is  that  the  cereal  chosen 
should  be  cooked  thoroughly  soft  and 
not  too  dry,  and  if  possible  that  it 
should  be  palatable,  which  last  depends 
a  great  deal  upon  having  a  good  and 
uniform  quality  of  the  particular 
cereal,  and  that  the  water  in  which  it 
is  boiled  should  be  properly  seasoned. 
Seasoning  cannot  be  done  afterward. 
The  same  doubt  will  apply  to  the  mak- 
ing of  oatmeal  gruels,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  what  oatmeal  is  to  be 
used.  The  only  object  is  to  get  into 
the  water  the  flavor  and  the  glutinous 
parts  of  the  oatmeal,  the  solid  parts 
being  all  strained  out.  and  one  meal 
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gives  the  result  quickly  and  another 
slowly.  Until  you  get  an  oatmeal 
which  you  are  sure  of,  a  good  plan  is 


to  take  a  heaping  tahlespoonful  of 
well  cooked  porridge  and  boil  it  up  in 
a  pint  of  water  and  strain. 


Life  History  Albums 


The  value  of  these  albums  cannot 
be  too  highly  estimated.  The  record 
contained  in  them  will  afford  early  in- 
dications of  a  departure  from  health, 
and  will  draw  attention  to  conditions 
which,  if  neglected,  might  lead  to  per- 
manent disorder.  With  this  record  be- 
fore him  the  physician  can  more  in- 
telligently and  successfully  treat  your 
children,  and  in  some  cases  he  may 
even  save  a  precious  life  by  it. 

A  life  album  can  be  easily  kept.  A 
book  properly  ruled  and  printed  should 
be  obtained,  but  is  not  absolutely  ne- 
cessary ;  any  blank-book  can  be  used. 
A  book  should  be  provided  for  each 
child  at  its  birth,  but  it  is  never  too 
late  to  begin  a  life  history.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  leave  an  incomplete  record  to 
one's  descendants  than  none  at  all. 
The  first  form  is  that  of  the  genea- 
logical record.  In  this  a  carefully  pre- 
pared medical  history  is  of  great  value. 
Many  diseases  are  hereditary,  and  a 
record  of  such  predispositions  makes 
it  possible  to  guard  against  these  dis- 
eases and  perhaps  to  eradicate  them. 

The  importance  of  frequent  obser- 


vations, at  stated  periods,  of  height 
and  weight  is  much  greater  than  would 
be  supposed.  Height  and  weight  b-^ar 
a  constant  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  health  of  the  patient.  Periods 
of  unusually  rapid  growth  are  full 
of  danger.  They  should  be  noted,  and 
physical  and  mental  fatigue  be  guard- 
ed against.  Variations  of  weight  of- 
ten occur  before  other  symptoms  of 
disease  are  manifest. 

The  points  to  be  especially  noted  are 
places  of  residence,  whether  temporary 
or  permanent,  change  of  residence, 
travel,  and  other  changes  of  climate 
and  surroundings.  These  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  the  mental  or  bodily  health. 
The  occupation,  how  carried  on  and 
where  carried  on  and  during  what 
time,  is  of  importance.  The  nature  of 
the  recreations  and  tune  given  to  them, 
and  the  effect  on  the  system,  should 
be  specially  noticed.  The  amount  of 
sleep  and  its  character  should  be  ob- 
served. The  number  of  meals,  the 
time  at  which  they  are  eaten,  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  food,  ment- 
al surroundings,  should  all  .be  noted. 
Important  events,  such  as  entering 
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school  or  college,  beginning  profes- 
sional studies  or  an  occupation,  the 
entering  of  professional  life  or  busi- 
ness, must  not  be  forgotten. 

The  medical  history  should  be  made 
under  the  direction  of  a  medical  man. 
Each  illness  should  be  fully  recorded, 
its  course  and  its  treatment,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  physical  signs  of  dis- 
ease, their  presence  during  the  illness  ; 
also  any  idosyncrasy  or  susceptibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  drugs.  The  physician 
should  avoid  the  use  of  technical 
terms,  and  should  write  such  notes  as 
may  be  readily  understood  by  all. 

The  hearing  and  sight  should  bt 
frequently  tested.  Children  are  often 
unreasonably  blamed  for  stupidity, 
carelessness,  and  inattention  when 
they  are  suffering  from  defective 
sight  or  loss  of  hearing,  and  these  de- 
fects can  often  be  remedied  or  their 
advance  arrested.  The  color  of  the 
hair  and  eyes  should  be  recorded,  as 
they  are  especially  liable  to  change 
during  childhood  and  youth.  Photo- 
graphs should  be  taken  at  stated  in- 
tervals. They  can  be  obtained  un- 
mounted from  the  photographer  and 
be  pasted  in  the  book,  the  date  being 
written  below.  Two  photographs  are 
required,  one  full-face,  the  other  a 
profile.  Artistic  finish  is  not  so  de- 
sirable as  exactness  and  permanency. 

Records  of  the  first  years  of  life 
should  embody  any  noticeable  dulness 
of  smell,  taste,  or  touch,  the  age  at 
which  the  first  tooth  of  the  first 
set  is  cut,  and  the  age  at  which 
the  last  tooth  of  the  first  set  i^ 
cut.  Other  important  points  are  the 
weight,  the  height,  the  progress  in 
learning  to  talk,  the  time  when  the 
first  words  were  spoken,  progress  in 


walking,  accidents,  playthings,  cloth- 
ing, habits,  likes  and  dislikes,  jour- 
neys, visits,  characteristic  traits,  ex- 
ercise of  memory,  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion. If  the  child  resembles  any  rela- 
tive in  especial,  either  in  looks  or 
acts,  it  should  be  noted  ;  also  any  trials 
of  ability,  strength,  or  endurance, 
trials  of  mental  power,'  any  marked 
mental  or  bodily  chacteristic,  or  any 
pronounced  talent. 

To  every  man  his  own  system  is  the 
best,  and  the  writer  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  I  have  collected  from 
various  models  those  features  which 
seem  most  essential  and  discarded 
those  that  were  useless.  The  data  to 
be  observed  are  printed  in  a  body, 
each  bearing  a  number,  with  sufficient 
space  for  entry  of  a  record  by  one  or 
two  words,  figures,  or  signs.  Extra 
sheets  allow  of  extended  remarks  and 
notes,  reference  being  made  to  the 
numbered  items,  when  necessary,  by 
that  number.  Thus  a  condensed  syn- 
opsis of  facts  is  presented,  a  sort  of  in- 
dex to  the  life  record  which  is  writ- 
ten out  more  in  detail  in  the  narrative 
or  historical  style  on  the  added  sheets. 
All  blanks  are  in  loose  sheet  form  with 
perforated  margins,  so  that  they  can 
be  collected  to  form  a  complete  book 
by  the  use  of  suitable  covers.  No  un- 
sightly blanks  appear,  but  the  book  is 
always  full  to  date.  The  convenience, 
neatness,  and  expansibility  more  than 
counterbalance  the  possible  objection 
that  loose  sheets  may  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  reiterate  my 
statement  in  order  to  emphasize  it: 
A  life  history  is  of  incalculable  value 
to  its  writer  and  owner.  Let  every 
parent  keep  some  record  of  the  child 
until  the  child  can  act  as  autobio- 
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graphist.  The  family  Bible  is  not  the  cost  of  a  few  sheets  of  paper  and 
large  enough,  its  space  is  too  scant.  A  the  expenditure  of  time  necessary  to 
man's  or  a  woman's  life  is  surely  worth    record  its  events.  L.  M.  A. 


Correct  Language — Its   Importance  in, 

the  Nursery 


It  would  seem  to  be  unnecessary 
to  dwell  on  the  importance  of  culti- 
vating the  gift  of  expression  in  our 
children.  It  is  said  of  Moses  Men- 
delssohn that  he  was  insignificant  in 
appearance,  physically  deformed  and 
ugly,  but  he  possessed  a  seductive 
eloquence  of  speech  that  won  for 
him  the  desire  of  his  heart,  namely 
a  certain  beautiful  lady.  He  enter- 
tained her  with  story-telling  one 
evening,  and  so  happily,  that  with 
such  odds  against  him,  he  then  and 
there  won  her  love,  and  never  after- 
ward cared  that  he  was  not  hand- 
some. 

In  oratory,  its  highest  develop- 
ment, language  becomes  an  art  that 
has  no  equal  for  present  power,  mov- 
ing men  to  laughter  or  tears,  to  sub- 
mission or  rebellion,  to  loving  fel- 
lowship or  deadly  battle.  Solomon 
The  Wise  has  told  us,  "Death  and 
Life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue." 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  im- 
portance of  language  we  ask,  how 
can  we  obtain  this  good  thing  for 
our  children,  for  whom  we  desire 
every  good?  What  is  the  secret  of 
effective  speech?  To  produce  a 
Demosthenes  or  a  Madame  de  Stael. 
of  course  requires  genius,  a  peculiar 
ability,  as  does  the  mastery  of  any 
art.  But  we  need  consider  only  the 
attainable — a   useful   and  beautiful 


accomplishment  that  is  within  tin 
reach  of  all. 

To  be  a  good  talker,  knowledge, 
tact,  originality  are  desirable,  but 
readiness  and  pure  idiomatic  English 
are  necessary.  Whatever  the  qualities 
of  head  and  heart,  they  must  have 
correct  and  easy  expression.  By  cor- 
rect is  not  meant  precise,  oratorical  or 
pedantic  sentences,  but  simple  direct 
language,  free  from  vulgarities  and 
provincialisms. 

They  tell  us  that  children  in  the 
nursery  are  too  young  to  understand 
anything  of  this  ;  they  will  go  to  school 
by  and  by  and  learn  all  about  rhetoric, 
grammar  and  the  rules  of  composi- 
tion. And  so  they  will  learn  the  the- 
ory of  all  these,  and  probably  rules  of 
etiquette  as  well ;  but  it  is  often  too 
late  to  incorporate  them  in  the  man- 
ner of  speech.  Putting  a  new  theory 
into  practice  is  always  a  difficult  thing, 
and  where  it  involves  a  breaking  up 
of  long  established  personal  habits  it 
becomes  a  doubtful  experiment. 

"To  young  men  and  women  who 
have  learnd  to  talk  well  at  home," 
says  Professor  Hill,  "school  and  col- 
lege may  lend  a  helping  hand."  Ex- 
perience and  observation  show  that  the 
language  taught  in  our  schools  is  not 
a  success,  judging  from  the  speech 
of  the  average  student. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  beginnings 
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of  speech  and  watch  its  development, 
in  order  to  note  the  natural  tendency 
of  childhood,  and  learn  where  and 
how  we  may  suppress  incorrect  speech. 
Left  to  learn  as  nature  dictates,  the 
habe  will  articulate  first  the  names  of 
persons  or  things  he  likes  best — imi- 
tating the  name  he  hears  applied. 
Sometimes  we  are  led  to  believe  that 
he  invents  a  word,  but  searching  care- 
fully we  usually  find  the  original, 
hidden  by  wrong  pronunciations  or  as- 
sociation. One  baby  under  my  ob- 
servation, as  nearly  as  possible  exempt 
from  any  teaching  of  anxious  parents 
and  friends,  said,  "appoo"  quite  plain- 
ly for  his  first  word,  showing  his  ex- 
treme fondness  for  the  apple.  The 
second,  however,  sounding  like  "bung" 
we  could  not  trace  to  the  baby-food,  to 
which  he  applied  it,  and  decided  that 
he  had  coined  a  word ;  but  when  he 
improved  his  pronunciation,  we  recog- 
nized the  word  "bite"  and  learned  that 
when  fed.  he  was  always  told  to  "take 
a  bite."  So  with  his  word  for  drink 
"dahdl-lahdl."  which  was  often  re- 
marked as  curious,  and  foreign  to  the 
subject,  until,  being  explained  as  a 
baby  version  of  drink  o'  water,  it 
seemed  not  so  bad  an  imitation.  Not 
being  taught  the  names  of  cat.  dog  and 
cow  he  called  them  "meow."  "bow- 
wow," and  "moo-o-o."  imitating  with 
great  success  the  names  he  learned 
from  the  animals  themselves.  One 
day  he  says  "Uric,"  another  "Uncoo," 
and  soon  it  is  full-fledged  "Uncle." 
"Urama"  developes  without  assistance 
into  "Grandma" — "Urtoo"  into  "Myr- 
tle." Daily  he  corrects  and  improves 
with  no  teaching  but  example. 

We  observe,  then,  that  the  natural 
tendencv  of  a  child  is  not  toward  de- 
pravity but  perfection  in  language ; 


tliat  careless,  rude  and  "slangy"  lan- 
guage is  never  used  until  taught,  as 
all  his  early  lessons  are  taught,  by  ex- 
ample. He  makes  mistakes,  of  course ; 
his  first  efforts  at  constructing  sen- 
tences are  crude,  yet  on  a  sound  basis 
for  future  development.  He  gives  the 
important  words  first,  adjectives  and 
explanatory  clauses  afterward,  with 
connectives  and  unimportant  words 
omitted  :  "Horse — buggy — ride — baby 
— take — Grandpa — please."  Since  the 
horse  and  buggy  are  visable  they  are 
the  more  impressive,  and  we  might  fill 
in  the  thoughts — there  is  the  horse  and 
buggy ;  baby  likes  to  ride :  take  him, 
Grandpa,  please — expressed  just  as 
they  occur,  before  he  has  learned  to 
connect  and  arrange  them  into  one 
sentence.  "Elephant's  rrose — long," 
omits  the  easily  supplied  article  and 
verb.  If  the  verb  is  the  more  impres- 
sive he  will  place  that  first.  "Fall — 
down — Baby — did." 

Sometimes  the  wrong  word  is  used 
as  "Finch  the  door"  meaning  close  it 
tight.  The  door  had  pinched  the  little 
one's  fingers  a  short  time  before,  and 
he  had  associated  the  new  word  with 
the  act  of  closing  instead  of  the  effect 
on  his  fingers.  Another  child  having 
seen  the  roast  sliced  at  the  dinner 
table,  some  time  afterwards  called  for 
a  knife  to  carve  his  fingernails.  These 
are  all  natural  and  harmless  mistakes 
that  will  be  corrected  by  time  and  the 
child's  own  observation. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  ac- 
quired imperfections  that  it  perni- 
cious. It  is  really  easier  for  a  child  to 
learn  correct  language  than  any  dia- 
lect or  illiterate  pronunciation  of  it. 
The  young  linguist  is  very  painstaking 
with  his  articulation — never  sliding 
letters  and  sliding  syllables  and  words 
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together,  if  he  can  possibly  pronounce 
them.  It  is  difficult  for  him  to  deci- 
pher such  expressions  as  "Whateyo' 
doin  ? "  or  "Gimme  s'more."  He  may 
understand  the  words  "give,"  "me," 
some,"  and  "more,"  but  how  can  he 
recognize  them  in  the  above  common 
expression  ?  As  little  as  that  French- 
man, studying  English,  who  could  not 
discover  the  meaning  of  "Tattle — 
too;"  his  teacher  declared  there  was 
no  such  word,  but  was  caught  by  the 
jubilant  Frenchman  in  the  act  of  say- 
ing it  himself.  It  was  the  common 
rendering  of  "That  will  do." 

But  Baby,  when  he  finally  grasps 
the  meaning  of  such  an  expression, 
masters  the  pronunciation  and  inno- 
cently adds  it  to  his  vocabulary  as  a 
great  achievement.  A  little  (two- 
year-old  being  told  the  names  of  a  pair 
of  horses  were  "Jim  an'  Bob,"  heard 
one  called  Bob,  so  told  his  mamma 
they  were  "Jiman  and  Bob."  Not 
recognizing  the  connective  he  inserted 
one ;  and  in  the  same  way  he  called  for 
his  "knifen'  and  fork." 


Being  taught  by  example  to  say 
"ain't,"  "shan't,"  and  all  those  vul- 
garities so  commonly  used,  the  child 
forms  a  habit  that  is  most  tenacious. 
Taught  to  make  requests  without  the 
prefix  of  please,  and  to  receive  favors 
without  a  word  of  thanks,  he  will  ac- 
quire an  abrupt,  impolite  address,  that 
can  never  assume  by  later  culture  the 
naturally  courteous  manner  so  de- 
lightful and  so  rare. 

We  would  do  well  to  imitate  the 
.Mexicans  in  this  ;  they  teach  their  chil- 
dren from  their  earliest  infancy  to  be 
conscientiously  well  mannered.  Al- 
ways courteous,  their  ideal  of  a  lov- 
ing, devoted  family  life  is  expressed 
in  always  taking  care  to  be  "sweetly 
polite." 

Thoughtlessly  we  bestow  upon  our 
children  bad  habits  of  expression  that 
will  cost  them  not  only  the  loss  of 
pleasure,  profit  and  distinction,  more 
or  less,  but  also  great  humiliation  after 
learning  their  faults,  and  years  of 
painstaking  effort  to  overcome  them, 
if,  indeed,  this  be  possible.        F.  B. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


A  Cure  for  Bed  Wetting. 

May  I  offer  a  suggestion — that  has 
proved  of  great  success — in  answer  to 
"J.  H."  and  "Constant  Reader,"  in 
your  current  number?  We  found  in 
the  case  of  persistent  bed  wetting  on 
the  part  of  a  three-year-old  and  per- 
fectly, superbly  healthy  girl,  that 
everything  failed.  Shaming,  punish- 
ment, diet,  abstaining  from  liquids 
were  all  useless,  until  finally  we  adopt- 
ed the  suggestion  of  a  young  physi- 
cian at  our  summer  home,  and  poured 


cold  water  down  the  child's  spine  jusi 
before  retiring.  Cold  applications 
would  have  done— but  it  being  summer 
we  simply  poured  water  from  a  pitch- 
er, and  it  worked  like  magic.  In  a 
week  we  stopped  and  that  was  the  end 
of  a  bad  habit,  that  seemed  unbreak- 
able. M.  H.  W.  L. 


Gymnastics  for  the  Nursery. 
Like  a  vast  number  of  my  sisters  I 
must  have  been  born  without  a  back. 
At  anv  rate,  according-  to  first  grown- 
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up  recollections  I  was  lacking  in  that 
physiological  possession.  I  found  that 
an  absence  of  a  back  was  often  a  gre^t 
hindrance,  and  looking  around  at  my 
little  flock,  I  determined  that,  if  pos- 
sible, none  of  them  should  ever  know 
my  dreadful  feeling  of  "goneness" 
where  a  good  strong  back  ought  to 
be;  and  that  if  backs  could  be  culti- 
vated I  would  secure  a  good  crop  for 
my  small  men  and  women. 

My  plan  for  this  result  takes  some- 
trouble  and  some  time,  but  it  pays, 
and  as  Americans  we  find  these 
charmed  words.  Every  night  at  the 
little  people's  bed-time,  when  they  are 
all  in  their  night  gowns,  if  you  could 
peep  into  my  nursery  you  would  see 
a  strange  sight.  You  w  ould  see  every 
one  in  the  room,  now  bowing,  back- 
wards and  forwards  and  sideways, 
now  standing  on  tip-toe.  now  lying 
prone  upon  the  floor  and  rising  slowly 
to  a  sitting  posture,  now  twisting  and 
turning  until,  if  I  had  not  confided  to 
you  in  the  first  place  that  I  was  work- 
ing for  backs,  you  would  decide  I  w  as 
training  my  young  people  for  circus 
contortionists. 

We  make  a  sort  of  game  of  it.  We 
have  a  leader  for  each  evening,  who 
counts,  so  that  the  gymnasts  act  in 
unison.  Mamma  is  generally  the 
leader,  but  if  she  sees  any  little  one  is 
not  well  and  so  not  able  to  go  through 
the  exercises,  that  little  one  does  the 
counting  and  deciding  who  takes  the 
head  of  the  class,  etc.  Those  who  do 
best  work  stand  at  the  head  of  the 
line;  and  if  for  one  night  their  vigi- 
lance ceases,  down  they  go  to  the  foot 
of  the  class,  to  work  up  again  bv  merit 
and  muscle.    Thev  are  a  merry  little 


set  of  contortionists,  and  twist  arid 
turn  their  small  bodies  with  a  will,  and. 
enjoy  bedtime  more  than  anv  other 
part  of  the  day. 

I  have  studied  my  subjects  to  know 
just  what  parts  of  their  bodies  need 
the  most  helping,  and  for  Joe's  narrow 
chest  the  whole  set  take  chest  motions 
and  breathing  exercises  till  you  would 
fairly  expect  the  walls  of  the  room  to 
vibrate  with  the  deep  breathings  in 
and  out  which  go  on  in  that  room. 
Mary  had  thin  little  calves  ;  and  up  and 
down  on  tip-toe  and  through  all  kin 
dred  motions  go  the  tribe  to  develop 
Mary's  calves  and  strengthen  their 
own.  In  memory  of  my  own  weak 
back,  they  are  called  upon  for  many 
a  bow  and  twist  and  back  motion. 

All  this  takes  time,  fifteen  minutes 
each  evening,  some  strength  and  some 
trouble,  but  my  young  folks  have  no 
need  of  dancing  lessons  to  make  them 
lithe,  supple,  graceful,  well  developed 
little  people,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
have  good  backs.  F.  P. 


Successful  Lessons  in  Going  to  Sleep. 

Though  there  are  many  ways  of  put- 
ting a  child  to  sleep,  the  most  prefer- 
able, because  the  most  natural,  is  to  let 
him  do  it  himself.  When  baby  is  very 
young,  if  well,  lay  him  down  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  each  day.  after  feeding ; 
and  unless  disturbed  in  some  way,  by 
colic,  clothing  or  noice,  ten  to  one  he 
will  go  right  to  sleep,  and  forming  the 
habit  thus  early,  he  will  always  expect 
to  go  to  the  land  of  nod  that  way. 

But  if,  as  in  the  case  of  my  own  first 
child,  such  knowledge  comes  too  late 
to  be  of  use  in  the  beginning,  the  next 
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best  thing  is  to  do  it  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable. 1  placed  baby  in  the  crib  after 
his  supper  one  night,  when  he  was  be- 
tween two  and  three  months  of  age ; 
then  before  he  had  recovered  from  his 
surprise  at  such  an  unusual  proceeding 
( as  I  usually  rocked  him  till  I  was 
"ready  to  drop")  I  slipped  into  an  ad- 
joining room  and  began  softly  playing 
upon  the  piano,  thus  arresting  his  at- 
tention so  that  he  did  not  cry,  until 
"The  Dustman,  very  gently, 

Took  his  little  dimpled  hand, 
Led  him  through  the  sweet,  green  forests. 

Far  away,  in  Slumber-land." 

It  took  twenty  minutes  of  music  the 
first  night,  ten  the  second,  and  the 
third  night  he  understood  that  crib 
meant  sleep,  and  immediately  suc- 
cumbed to  Morpheus.  He  was  na- 
turally good-natured,  because  perfectly 
well. 

He  had  a  brother  who  was  a  "col- 
ick\  "  baby  from  birth,  and  consequent- 
ly cross.  T  dared  not  attempt  this 
method  with  him  until  certain  that 
colic  was  a  thing  of  the  past :  for  I 
wished  to  have  no  doubt,  if  he  cried,  as 
to  what  he  was  crying  about,  nor  did 
I  wish  to  undertake  the  task  until  cer- 
tain of  my  ability  to  perform  it.  For 
a  contest  once  given  up  must  be  doubly 
fought  whenever  again  attempted. 

So  baby, number  two  was  six  months 
old  before  the  experiment  was  tried.  I 
then  placed  him  in  bed,  and  after  whis- 
pering softly  to  him  a  few  minutes, 
meanwhile  gently  rubbing  on  the  back 
and  limbs,  I  left  him.  My  "cross" 
baby  cried  seven  minutes  by  the  clock, 
although  it  seemed  three  times  that. 
He  cried  a  little  every  night  for  a  week 
and  then  ceased  entirely. 

Make  the  last  hour  before  bedtime  a 


quiet  one  for  baby.  Let  the  frolics 
come  early  in  the  day.  Do  not  vary 
by  five  minutes  the  hours  for  his  daily 
naps  and  for  placing  him  in  his  bed  at 
night.  Having  once  succeeded  in  get- 
ting baby  to  sleep,  let  us  keep  him 
sleeping.  W  henever  a  child  begins  to 
"nestle"  in  the  night,  gently  turn  him 
over  and  frequently  the  change  in  po- 
sition will  act  as  a  quietus  and  he  will 
once  more  sleep  soundly.  Gentle  fric- 
tion, on  the  back  and  legs  especially, 
will  often  quiet  a  wakeful  baby. 

Do  not  think  a  baby  is  hungry  every 
time  he  awakens  at  night.  A  drink 
of  water  will  sometimes  satisfy  him  as 
well  as  feeding.  Children  sleep  much 
better  in  a  separate  bed,  and  after  the 
age  of  six  months  a  separate  room  is 
preferable,  if  it  communicates  with 
that  of  parent  or  nurse. 

These  methods  have  been  tried  and 
are  entirely  practicable,  as  I  have 
known  very  nervous  children  to  sleep 
from  5.30  P.  M.  to  6.30  A.  M.  after  the 
age  of  three  to  six  months.  This  rest 
was  induced  largely,  if  not  entirely, 
by  their  training,  if  so  it  may  be  called, 
in  that  direction.  G.  D. 


An  American  Way. 

I  have  just  quieted  my  colicky  baby, 
and  I  wish  to  tell  "Anglo-American" 
how  I  get  along  with  two  children  and 
but  one  servant.  To  detail  a  little,  I 
have  always  been  considered  the  most 
delicate  girl  in  a  large  family — and  my 
children  are  both  bottle  babies,  for  my 
husband  thought  it  would  tax  my 
strength  to  nurse  them.  My  mother- 
in-law — quite  old- — lives  with  me.  and 
is,  of  course,  quite  a  help  in  times  of 
need.    Still,  although  having  two  chil- 
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dren,  I  do  not  feel  the  least  inclined  to 
nervous  prostration.  If  J  may  take  the 
space,  I  will  tell  of  how  the  average 
day  is  passed. 

Baby  is  nearly  nine  weeks  old  and 
Jeannette  twenty-one  months.  Baby 
wakens  a  little  before  6  A.  M.,  is  fed 
and  then  put  into  his  hammock  and 
swung  gently  while  1  am  dressing. 
When  he  falls  asleep  I  put  all  my  "milk 
fixings,"  oil  stove,  boiled  water,  Mel- 
lin's  food,  etc.,  in  the  kitchen  and  then 
lie  on  the  couch  until  breakfast  time  or 
oftener  until  a  sweety  voice  is  heard  in 
papa's  room,  "Chair,  mamma."  Jean- 
nette always  asks  for  the  nursery  chair 
that  way.   She  is  then  dressed  and  her 
teeth  cleaned,  and  she  is  ready  to  help 
mamma  put  away  papers,  carry  out 
baby's  diapers,  even  offering  to  hold 
baby  when  he  cries.    After  breakfast 
baby  is  fed  and  laid  on  the  bed  wide 
awake  to  amuse  himself,  while  I  finish 
dusting  the  parlor  and  sitting  room 
(except  on  sweeping  days).  About 
9:30  Lyle  is  washed,  dressed,  fed  by 
his  mamma  and  laid  down  again ;  then 
Jeannette  and  I  go  for  our  walk,  which 
is  always  to  do  the  day's  marketing, 
with  an  occasional  morning  visit.  At 
11  o'clock  Jeannette  has  her  dinner, 
and  then  I  lie  on  the  bed  with  her  until 
we  fall  asleep.   After  dinner  is  over — 
and  it  is  a  noon  meal  with  us — I  play 
with  my  babies,  read,  sew  or  make  a 
few  calls. 

Lyle  is  put  to  bed  by  me  and  at  7.30 
Jeannette  is  taken  to  bed  by  either 
papa,  grandma  or  myself.  Then  I 
have  time  to  enjoy  my  husband's  so- 
ciety, either  at  home  or  abroad  (and 
am  never  too  tired  to  read  aloud  from 
Babyhood,  which  he  enjoys  as  much 


as  I).  1  have  taught  my  girlie  to 
amuse  herself  during  the  day;  she  is 
of  a  very  mischievous  disposition,  but 
not  hard  to  amuse,  and  will  spend  a 
half-hour  seated  at  the  bookcase  hunt- 
ing for  "babies"  in  Babyhood  maga- 
zines, is  always  ready  to  bring  me  a 
"daydi,"  as  she  says,  and  carries  the 
bottles  to  and  from  the  kitchen  without 
accident.  Of  course  all  days  do  not 
pass  so  quietly ;  sometimes  there  are 
dire  calamities  and  much  colic — but 
we  manage  to  pass  through  the  ordeal, 
and  think  of  the  good  times  coming 
when  I  shall  have  such  dear  little  com- 
panions ever  with  me. 

To  go  to  another  subject,  I  cannot 
thank  Babyhood  too  much  for  the 
suggestions  made  in  regard  to  using 
hot  water  for  colic.  I  give  about  a 
quarter  of  a  teacupful  in  the  nursing 
bottle,  and  seldom  am  obliged  to  use 
the  entire  quantity.  F.  M. 


Truthfulness. 

All  parents  wish  their  children  to  be 
truthful,  yet  I  think  there  are  very  few 
who  realize  how  largely  they  them- 
selves are  responsible  for  the  general 
tendency  to  untruthfulness  in  the  little 
ones.  One  natural  instinct  in  children 
is  self-preservation — comfort  —  and 
they  quickly  learn  that  disobedience  is 
apt  to  be  followed  by  punishment — 
discomfort.  So,  as  an  act  of  self-pres- 
ervation, unless  the  child  has  an  unus- 
ually heroic  temperament,  he  tells  the 
falsehood  that  he  thinks  will  save  hirh 
from  present  punishment. 

How  can  he  discriminate  between 
the  relative  evils?  You  tell  him  he 
must  not  do  a  certain  thing,  which  he 
can  see  no  harm  in  ;  he  has  learned  that 
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if  he  disobey  he  will  be  punished.  We 
all  know  the  peculiar  allurements  of 
forbidden  fruit,  and  should  have  sym- 
pathy with  the  little  ones,  and  not  ex- 
pect them  to  have  more  strength  to 
resist  temptations  than  their  elders 
have. 

You  also  have  told  him  he"  must  not 
tell  lies,  and  add,  perhaps,  that  if  he 
does,  "God  will  be  angry  and  punish 
him  in  the  next  world."   It  seems  quite 
natural  to  me  that  he  should  risk  it. 
for  the  time  being,  and  try  to  ward  it 
off  his  present  trouble,  hoping,  some- 
how, to  make  it  all  right  in  that  other 
world  when  the  time  comes.  Then, 
even  if  not  found  out  in  his  untruth- 
fulness, there  will  be  times  when  he 
will  be  tortured  with  remorse,  and 
fears  of  the  torments  to  be  inflicted 
upon  hirh  in  the  mysterious  hereafter ; 
and  there  will  steal  over  his  sensitive 
soul  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the  God 
the)  call  good,  in  whom  he  cannot  find 
the  loving  qualities  attributed  to  him 
if  he  will  thus  afflict  his  children. 
What  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness 
comes  over  a  child,  who  finds  his  path- 
way here  strewn  with  trials,  and  is 
taught  that  beyond  this  life  there  lies 
another  infinitely  worse ! 

Children  are  natural  logicians  and 
reason  in  their  little  minds  most  forci- 
bly. They  know  how  their  elders,  who 
are  all  the  time  telling  them  about  the 
evils  of  untruthfulness,  are  committing 
that  very  sin  continually  before  their 
eyes — perhaps  not  deliberate  false- 
hoods, but  little  deviations  from  the 
strict  truth,  which  so  many  indulge  in 
without  thinking  how  quickly  the  child 
notices. 

Instead  of  holding  these  little  ones  as 


naturally  sinful  creatures  in  whom  we 
must  constantly  watch  for  errors,  we 
should  feel  that  they  come  to  us  verit- 
able little  angels  from  the  Great  Un- 
seen, 

"And  trailing  clouds  of  glory  as  they  conic  !" 
and  our  utmost  care  should  be  to  keep 
them  "unspotted  from  the  world" — 
guarding  our  own  selves,  so  that  we 
may  be  the  proper  guides  and  leaders 
of  these  little  pilgrims. 

How  would  I  teach  a  child  to  be 
truthful ? 

First,  I  would  never  punish  him  for 
telling  the  truth.  Xo  matter  how 
great  an  act  of  disobedience  he  has 
committed,  if  he  acknowledges  it,  don't 
punish  him ;  the  disobedience  brings 
its  own  punishment.  The  child  suffers 
mentally  from  fear  of  being  found  out, 
and  if  you  take  him  in  your  arms  and 
point  out  to  him  the  bad  consequences 
of  such  continued  acts,  you  demon- 
strate to  him  that  you  are  a  loving 
friend  trying  to  help  rather  than  a 
stern  parent  whose  word  is  law,  and  he 
will  obey  from  love  rather  than  from 
fear — which  will  be  one  great  point 
gained. 

Second,  I  would  never  punish  him 
for  telling  a  lie.  I  would  show  him 
how  useless  it  is.  Children  are  poor 
dissimulators,  and  their  lies  are  easily 
found  out.  I  would  impress  upon  his 
mind  that  if  he  continues  in  this  way, 
you  will  never  know  when  to  believe 
him.  Show  him  how  his  fault  will  be- 
come known  among  his  friends,  who 
will  learn  to  distrust  and  shun  him. 
He  loves  them,  and  he  loves  you.  and 
in  his  inmost  soul  longs  for  vour  good 
opinion.  What  he  does  at  first  from 
love  of  vou  and  his  friends,  and  his 
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unwillingness  to  seem  unworthy  in 
your  eyes,  he  will  afterward  do  from 
a  sense  of  self-respect.  He  will  then 
have  learned  a  lesson  in  good  citizen- 
ship, and  you  will  have  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  character. 

A  young  child  cannot  comprehend 
why  a  lie  is  wrong,  except  as  an  act 
of  disobedience.  You  give  him  the 
abstract  principle — you  must  not  lie — 
it  is  wrong — I  tell  you  so — that  is 
enough.  But  when  you  inspire  in  his 
heart  the  desire  to  become  an  honor- 
able member  of  society,  that  the  world 
may  be  better  for  his  having  lived,  then 
the  foundation  is  laid,  and  will  be 
easily  built  upon.  L.  R.  O. 

Another  Use  of  Pictures. 

in  most  households  there  is  a 
weekly  accumulation  of  magazines, 
papers,  etc.,  which,  if  not  considered 
worth  binding,  are  used  as  fuel  or 
thrown  into  the  ash-barrel. 

Few  mothers  thing  that  in  so  do- 
ing they  are  depriving  their  little 
ones  of  a  source  of  endless  pleasure 
and  instruction.  Is  there  any  excuse 
for  the  continual  complaints  from  so 
many  about  the  trials  of  rainy 
days  in  the  nursery,  when  a  few 
old  papers,  to  them  useless,  will 
amuse  children  for  hours,  and  at  the 
same  time  teach  them  something 
useful?  All  children  love  to  cut  out 
pictures,  and  it  remains  with  the 
mother  to  make  this  pastime  at  once 
both  a  pleasure  and  a  study.  I  re- 
call with  pleasure  one  rainy  after- 
noon spent  in  this  manner  with  a 
mother  and  her  two  little  boys.  The 
little  fellows  took  great  pride  in 
showing  me  their  box  filled  with  pic- 
tures, and  quite  surprised  me  with 


their  descriptions  of  many  of  them. 
As  soon  as  papers  and  scissors  were 
brought  out,  the  little  fingers  began 
to  busy  themselves.  When  each 
child  had  cut  a  picture,  as  neatly  as 
possible,  they  brought  them  to  their 
mother  and  listened  attentively  to 
her  interpretation  of  them. 

This  afternoon  the  first  picture 
happened  to  be  a  portrait  of  Felix 
Mendelssohn.  After  giving  a  short 
sketch  of  his  life,  the  mother  prom- 
ised, if  they  were  very  good  boys  all 
day,  to  take  them  into  the  parlor 
that  evening  and  play  on  the  piano 
for  them  some  of  Mendelssohn's 
sweet  songs.  This  one  incident 
alone  plainly  shows  how  very  in- 
structive this  simple  pastime  can  be 
made.  It  so  impressed  these  little 
ones  that,  although  it  is  nearly  a 
year  since  that  day,  they  have  never 
forgotten  it,  and  often  beg  for  "some 
more  of  that  sweet  music." 

The  second  picture  refered  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  giving  the 
mother  an  oportunity  of  teaching  her 
children  something  of  our  early  his- 
tory. 

Occasionally,  my  friend  also  found 
it  necessary  to  draw  upon  her  imagi- 
nation, and  invent  a  story  to  satisfy 
her  little  ones. 

Before  we  could  realize  it,  the 
afternoon  had  passed.  The  children 
had  not  yet  found  time  to  miss  the 
sunshine,  and  their  mother  had  ac- 
complished her  task,  not  having 
found  it  necessary  to  put  aside  her 
work  for  a  moment  even.  So  there 
is  no  excuse  for  mothers  saying  "I 
cannot  afford  the  time,"  for,  like  this 
mother,  they  can  "kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone."  A.  G. 


Baby's  Health  {K^i 

THE  BEST  'Nurser 


Cleansing 
;the  best' 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
"  and  Bowel  Trouble. 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid. 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 
\       W\  ^UNUFAST"  MPPI.£\ 

Right  Size,  lik-M  Shape.' 

Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 

simple,  easily  turned  to  eleuue. 

No  rids  to  catch  secretion. 
lUUy  cannot  pull  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Mply-made,  adulterated 


ppi« 


At 


■  from  us,  postpaid. 
rHEOOTII  V\|  <  <>.,  s-J  Warren  *t.,  New  York 


CARMELSOAP 


Made  from 

PURE  OLIVE  OIL 

by  a  MISSION  SOCIETY  at  the  foot  of 
MOUNT  CARMEL,  Palestine,  where  the 
olives  grow.    It  is  absolutely  pure, 

keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth  and  is  the 
only  safe  soap  for  Nursery,  Toilet 
and  Bath.  Recommended  by  Physi- 
cians. Sold  by  Druggists  and  first  class 
Grocers,  10c.  per  cake.    Sole  Importers, 

A.  KLIPSTEEM  &  CO., 

122  Pearl  St..  New  York. 
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We  the  Jurr  Find  that 

HIGHLAND  BRAND 
EVAPORATED  CREAM 
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How  to  Obtain  Pure  Milk. 

The  conditions  under  which  city 
dairies  are  operated  are  much  better 
now  than  ten  years  ago.  Municipal 
milk  inspection  has  accomplished  much 
good,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  pure  milk — 
safe  milk  for  infant  feeding — can  be 
secured  only  with  great  difficulty  in 
most  cities,  and  often  smaller  com- 
munities are  no  better  served.  Milk 
once  contaminated  cannot  be  made 
suitable  for  infant  feeding  as  neither 
pasteurization  or  sterilization  will  de- 
stroy the  toxines.  Modification  of 
milk,  both  simple  and  with  cereals,  has 
its  place  according  to  the  individual 
conditions  which  confront  the  practi- 
tioner, but  the  main  question  is  one  of 
pure  milk.  The  physical  condition  of 
milch  cows,  their  food  and  habitat,  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  the  value  of  their 
milk  for  infant  feeding. 

Proper  safeguarding  of  the  child  de- 
pendent on  substitute  feeding  includes 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  source  of 
the  milk.  There  is  a  vast  difference  in 
quality  and  purity  of  milk  from  stable- 
fed  cattle  and  those  which  are  at  pas- 
ture eight  months  of  the  year  and  in 
the  open  air  at  least  the  greater  part  of 
the  remaining  months.  Xo  secretion 
is  more  subject  to  contamination  than 
the  lacteal  fluid  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
much  consequence  whether  cattle  are 
stable-fed  on  slops  and  garbage  or 
graze  in  rich  pastures  with  an  abun- 
dance of  exercise  and  pure  air. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  High- 
land Brand  Evaporated  Cream  being 
such  a  satisfactory  substitute  food  for 
infants.  On  the  model  dairy  farms 
under  the  control  of  the  manufactur- 
ers of  this  product  the  hygienic  and 
dietetic  conditions  of  the  cows  are 
probably  unequaled.    The  latitude  of 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
—From  a  personal  letter  t«  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witk 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  The 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 


Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 


The  Palmer  Company.  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B.  Boston.  M*.ss. 


the  farms  is  also  favorable  as  the  cattle 
have  a  much  longer  season  for  grazing 
and  can  be  out  of  doors  practically  the 
entire  year. 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 
is  an  unsweetened  condensed  milk — 
the  original  and  for  many  years  the 
only  product  of  this  character.  It  is 
absolutely  germ  free  and  by  the  addi- 
tion of  two  and  one-half  times  its  vol- 
ume of  water,  a  milk  of  uniform  and 
superior  quality  is  obtained. 

Furthermore,  it  is  more  easily  di- 
gested than  either  raw,  pasteurized  or 
boiled  milk.  (See  Mojonnier's  report, 
Medical  News,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  4,  1905.) 
Samples  and  literature  will  be  sent  on 
request  to  Helvetia  Milk  Co..  High- 
land. 111. 
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Tonsilitis  a  Cause  of  Acute  Nephritis. 

John  Lovett  Morse  reports  several 
cases  from  which  he  thinks  that  it  is 
evident  that  tonsilitis,  whether  of  a 
severe  or  of  a  mild  type,  may  be  the 
cause  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys.  Tt  is  probable  that  tonsilitis 
is  more  often  followed  by  nephritis 
than  is  commonly  supposed,  and  it  is 
very  likely  that  in  many  cases  which 
are  considered  primary  the  infection 
enters  through  the  tonsils,  the  local 
manifestations  not  being  severe  and 
having-  been  forgotten.  This  being  so, 
tonsilitis  should  not  be  looked  upon, 
as  it  usually  is,  as  a  simple  disease 
and  of  but  little  importance.  A  dis- 
ease which  can  cause  acute  endo- 
carditis and  acute  nephritis  is  certainly 
one  worthy  of  consideration.  The 
heart  and  urine  in  tonsilitis  should 
therefore  be  examined  as  carefully  as 
in  rheumatism  or  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  examination  kept  up  for  a  time 
during  the  convalescence. — Archives 
of  Pediatrics. 


Lemon  ice  filled  into  lemon  baskets 
— baskets  made  of  the  lemon  shells — 
and  each  topped  off  with  a  slice  of 
crystallized  lemon,  were  a  pretty  addi- 
tion to  a  tea  table  at  a  recent  small 
reception. 


Into  the  pot  of  boiling  mutton  drop 
an  onion  into  which  a  clove  has  been 
stuck,  a  small  carrot  and  a  small  bit 
of  bay  leaf.  If  the  liquor  is  to  be  used 
for  a  soup,  add  a  couple  of  table- 
spoonfuls  of  barley. 


Lemon  or  Cherry  Ice. — The  juice 
of  four  or  five  lemons,  one  quart  of 
water,  sugar  to  taste.  When  partly 
frozen  add  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten.  For  cherry  ice  add  a 
cupful  of  well-cooked  cherries. 


(Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned  un- 
qualified praise.    Ask  your  physician  about  it. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Send    Postal    for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated     throat,  at 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  In  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-GRESOLENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St.,  N.  T. 
Leeming-Miles    Bldg. , 
Montreal,  Canada. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL   MOTHERS   WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  pi 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tima 

If  you  have  never  tried  then. 
«i  will  send  you  one  as  sampki 


||jP     without  charge. 


Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo* 
"with  the  "  Tysiam  "  we  will  t»m» 
rou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TVRIAN  "  we  maai 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods. 

Pamphlet  »•  Worth  RaaxUnf  ,**  9 
f¥EB  * RUBBER  CO*  AsdtWt 
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Children's  Outfitting. 

We  supply  everything  in  Children's  and  Infants9 
Wear  from  a  stock  thai  is  superior  in  variety,  ap- 
propriateness and  excellence  to  thai  found  in  any 
other  store  in  America. 

Our  Catalogue  of  Spring  and  Summer  Wear  lists 
over  20,000  articles  for  the  young.  Copy  mailed  on 
receipt  of  4  cents  for  postage. 

Infants'  Nainsook  Short  Dress,  prettily  tucked; 
neck  and  sleeves  trimmed  with  embroidered  rib- 
bon beading  and  lace  edge;  sizes,  6  mos.,  1  and 

2  yrs  Price  11.75 

AddrenDept.  25.    60  62  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
ttfe  ha-ce  no  branch  j1orej—no  agent  j . 


The  Physical  Condition  of  School  Children. 

Dr.  John  J.  Cronin  recently  read 
a  paper,  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  department  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  accordance  with  the 
new  system  which  involved  a  thor 
ough  physical  examination  of  each 
pupil  by  the  medical  inspector  of 
the  Health  Department.  If  any 
disease  or  deficiency  of  sight  or 
hearing,  etc.,  was  found,  the  child's 
parents  were  notified  and  referred 
to  the  family  physician.  The  speak- 
er said  that  the  new  system  was 
rapidly  producing  beneficial  results 
and  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
children  found  with  defective  vision 
had  procured  glasses  on  the  advice 
of'  the  inspectors.  In  the  physical 
examination,  especial  attention  was 
paid  to  the  child's  nutrition,  to  car- 
diac and  pulmonary  diseases,  to 
nervous  affections,  deformities  of 
limbs,  spine,  or  chest,  and  to  throat 
and  nose  affections.  The  work,  in 
the  speaker's  opinion,  would  bring 
forth  rich  fruits  both  in  the  health 
and  in  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the 
succeeding  generation,  as  the  chil- 
dren of  to-dav  would  demand  better 


conditions  for  their  children.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  any  tuberculous 
children  detected  would  receive 
proper  care  in  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions or  sanatoria,  and  would 
be  taught  separately  from  healthy 
children ;  also  that  pupils  with 
heart  disease  would  be  dealt  with 
gently  as  befits  their  condition  and 
would  not  be  crowded  too  much 
mentally.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
that  such  children  be  debarred  from 
violent  athletic  contests. 


Many  people  cling  to  sponges,  al- 
though they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
as  sanitary  as  rough  washcloths,  be- 
cause the  sponges  cannot  be  boiled 
If  properly  cared  for,  sponges  are 
really  quite  sanitary.  Only  one  per- 
son should  use  one  sponge,  and  the 
sponge  when  not  in  use  should  be 
kept  hanging  in  the  air.  An  author- 
ity advises  washing  a  sticky  sponge 
in  milk,  which  process  wonderfully 
renews  it. 


It  is  said  that  a  small  piece  of 
gum  camphor  dropped  into  the 
bowl  of  a  kerosene  lamp  will  make 
the  flame  brighter. 
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Should  the  Youth  of  This  Country  Be  In- 
structed in  a  Knowledge  of  Sexual 
Physiology  and  Hygiene? 

PrinGe  A.  Morrow  says  the  gen- 
eral principle  is  laid  down  that  the 
education  of  the  public  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  measures  for  the  pre- 
vention of  communicable  diseases. 
Its  importance  is  emphasized  in  the 
•case  of  diseases  the  communication 
of  which  lies  entirely  with  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual.    The  object, 
of  the  proposed  education  is  to  give 
the  youth  of  this  country  a  clear 
comprehension  of  certain  physiolog- 
ical   truths    which   have   a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  regulation  of  their 
sexual  lives  and  of  the  serious  con- 
sequences in  the  shape  of  disease 
and  death  which  follow  a  breach  of 
hygienic  laws.    In  other  words,  it 
is  to  teach  them  how  to  live  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  a  healthy  nature. 
This  instruction  in  the  physiology 
and   hygiene   of   the   sex  function 
should   form   an  essential  intejgral 
part  of  the  education  of  youth.  Dr. 
Morrow  criticises  our  present  edu- 
cational system,  the  policy  of  which 
is  to  launch  the   young   into  the 
world  in  complete  ignorance  of  ev- 
erything pertaining  to  the  laws  of 
life  reproduction.     In  seeking  this 
"knowledge  the  youth  is  but  obeying 
a  law  of  his  mental  evolution.  Since 
that  knowledge  cannot  be  had  from 
legitimate    sources — from  parents 
and  instructors — it  is  gained  surrep- 
titiously and  usually  from  depraved 
sources,    dissolute   companions,  or 
erotic  or  quackish  literature.  To 
be  salutary  as  a  safeguard,  there- 
fore, this  hygienic  education  should 
be  given  in  youth;  for  it  is  during 
this  period  that  the  foundations  of 
what  may  be  termed  the  "sexual 


character"  are  laid  and  habits  oi 
mind  and  practices  are  formed 
which,  in  a  great  measure,  deter- 
mine the  future  sexual  life  of  the  in- 
dividual. 


Hygiene  of  Spanish  Churches. 

The  Alcalde  of  Madrid,  who,  at 
least  in  sanitary  matters,  is  decid- 
edly progressive,  has  issued  an  or- 
der for  the  disinfection  of  churches. 
This  order,  which  is  based  on  a  re- 
port from  the  doctor  of  the  munici- 
pal laboratory,  prescribes  that  all 
the  churches  of  the  Spanish  capita! 
are  to  be  swept  out  daily  with  saw- 
dust moistened  with  a  solution  of 
copper  sulphasc.  All  the  fittinjgs 
and  furniture  of  the  churches — 
chairs,  benches,  confessional,  holy 
water  fonts,  etc. — are  to  be  disin- 
fected every  day.- — British  Medical 
Journal. 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH.  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINQHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  *  *  ■:■»■»»»»»»»  *  *  *  *■  * * »  *  *  *  frt  *  »  » 

What  is  Catarrh  ? 


*  :: 


\  l     Changes  Doe  to  Catarrh. 
4 1     Swelling  of  Tissues. 
i  I     Irritating  Crusts.  I ! 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-'l 
1  tarrh. 

J  \     Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  $ 
Polypi  and  u  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant^ 
«H  Symptoms. 

*  Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  ]t 

*  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger^ 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    \  \ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
**  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
»»»<■<■  *  *  » *  *  *  *  * 't'  *  *  *  *  *  <V  *  *  -1-  *  *  *  *  *     » *  *  * *  <V  -t-  *  -l-  *  *  *  »  * *  * *  ****  *****  * 


**  %  i,  » ,t. »  *  »  »  |i » » >|. * *  'i- »  ♦  » 

Treatment  of  Catarrh  f 

Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment  for 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  2 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh.  *  j 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bagf.  '  • 
Necessary  Precautions.  \\ 
Peculiar  Characteristics.  jj> 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  ' . 
sil,  and  Treatment.  \ 
Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  * 
Conditions. 
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1  How  Can  1  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  scot  by  mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Dr.  Floyd  B.  Ennist  recently  said 
that  the  effects  of  the  work  now  un- 
dertaken in  the  schools  were  difficult 
to  overestimate,  when  one  could  find, 
as  he  had,  a  child  who  could  not  read 
the  top  letter  of  the  Snellen  twenty- 
feet  test-card,  and  who  could  read 
with  ease  after  securing-  glasses.  One 
such  result  alone,  he  felt,  was  worth 
a  month's  work,  and  he  was  only  sorrv 
that  in  his  own  childhood  days  such 
examinations  were  not  made,  as  he 
certainly  would  have  been  saved  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  if  he  had  glasses 
early  enough.  It  was  a  pity,  he 
thought,  that  some  philanthropist  like 
Carnegie  did  not  see  fit  to  enable  phy- 
sicians devoting  themselves  to  human- 
itarian work  of  this  kind  to  give  their 
time  to  it  without  struggling  for  a  live- 
lihood. The  results  of  this  work 
would  be  a  greater  monument  to  a 
philanthropist  than  all  the  libraries  in 
the  country. 


In  all  cases  of  insomnia  the  bedroom 
should  be  well  ventilated,  and  of  niod- 
erate  temperature.  Light  should  be 
carefully  excluded,  and  the  apartment 
should  be  scantily  furnished.  The  bed 
should  vary  according  to  the  habits  of 
the  individual  and  the  covering  should 
be  light  but  warm.  The  bedroom  win- 
dow should  be  open  all  night  and  all 
the  year  round,  but  draughts  should 
be  avoided.  A  little  nourishment  just 
before  going  to  bed  acts  as  a  soporific 
with  some  persons,  while  sometimes 
sleep  may  be  induced  by  the  temporary 
application  of  cold  to  the  body  or 
head.  Out-of-door  exercise  should  be 
practiced  by  those  afflicted  with  in- 
somnia, but  fatigue  should  be  avoided. 


Mothers,  wetvawt  to  mail  you  our  nth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 

_  I   .  ._  .  ■    >  .  .  .  ,  „..„^       C  ,r  .1,1"     f^ll  uli. 


please  every  Individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  I.e  .1  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Bahiei,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  an*  Dreamland 
•ine  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders,  but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

C. 
i.  Ohio 


Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  andi^?'. 


*     THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 


For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  .  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT. 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


naiXTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Socques.  Alms 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  Bummer  wear  (knitted  fron  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  tows. 
ALBERT  1).  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1134  Springfield.  Mas* 


tasteless.  The  Boston  Cooking 
School  bakes  halibut  after  this  man- 
ner:  Three  thin  slices  of  salt  pork 
are  laid  in  a  baking  dish,  and  ? 
piece  of  halibut  laid  over  them. 
Cover  the  halibut  with  butter  and 
flour  creamed  together  as  for  white 
sauce.  Sprinkle  thickly  with  but- 
tered bread  crumbs  and  bits  of  salt 
pork  cut  in  fine  strips,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven. 


Halibut  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate of  fishes,  and  needs  to  be  sea- 
soned carefullv  lest    it    be  rather 


Coffee  Charlotte. — Fill  a  mold  with 
lady's  fingers  and  pour  into  it  a  cus- 
tard to  which  has  been  added  one- 
half  of  a  cupful  of  clear  coffee,  a 
tablespoonful .  of  gelatine  soaked, 
and  whipped  cream  enough  to  make 
desired  amount. 


1!)S 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

Jt  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of  Resinol  Soap.  In 
conjunction  I  am  also  giving  testi- 
mony of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  have  used  it  through  my 
personal  recommendation.  For  sooth- 
ing and  making  the  skin  smooth  after 
shaving  it  has  no  parallel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  indescribable  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects  after  a  bath. 

J.  A.  Wright.  D.  D.  S. 

2902  State  St..  Chicago.  111. 


My  oldest  son  was  troubled  with  a 
skin  eruption  on  his  chin  and  fore- 
head (between  the  eyes)  which  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  school.  It 
resembled  a  ringworm  in  some  particu- 
lars but  was  very  stubborn  and  hard 
to  cure.  So  I  sent  to  you  for  samples, 
believing,  through  past  experience 
with  Resinol,  that  it  would  do  the 
work.  After  the  first  application  I 
could  see  the  improvement,  and  inside 
of  a  week  his  face  was  clear  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  I  know 
of  for  those  nasty,  inflamed,  raw- 
looking  and  rapidly  growing  sores  so 
often  seen  on  school  children's  faces, 
and  will  cure  them  every  time.  I  have 
prescribed  it  extensively  in  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  past,  and  always 
with  success. 

John  Husson,  M.D. 
418  W.  124th  St..  X.  Y.  City. 


Have  used  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  for  years  suffered  at  intervals 
with  scalp  itching,  have  used  most 
everything  with  no  avail  until  I  tried 
a  massage  with  the  Ointment.  The 
result  was  great,  scalp  easy,  no  dand- 
ruff and  hair  ceases  to  fall  out.  I  try 
to  keep  it  on  hand. 

C.  D.  Driscoll,  D.D.S. 

Paoli.  Ind. 


The  sample  of  Resinol  Ointment 
which  came  into  my  hands  to-day 
jogged  my  memory  in  regard  to  your 
preparations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  write  you  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  twice  found  it  very  effi- 
cacious. A  young  lady  patient  of  mine 
had  a  very  troublesome  and  unsightlv 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  ex- 
tending up  behind  the  ears  on  both 
sides.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  receiving  treatment  for  it  to  no 
effect  for  over  a  month,  and  I  advised 
her  to  use  Resinol  Ointment.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cure  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  three  months  have  passed  with  no 
recurrence. 

Several  months  ago  I  extracted 
some  teeth  for  two  boys  and  their 
father,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  their 
mouths  and  chins  were  covered  with 
eruptions,  much  to  my  discomfiture. 
Prescribed  Resinol  and  Resinol  Soap 
and  the  recovery  was  remarkably 
prompt.  I  could  not  account  for  causes 
in  these  cases,  for  I  did  the  work 
in  an  antiseptic  manner,  but  will  say 
that  I  regard  Resinol  Ointment  as  an 
exceptionally  valuable  preparation. 

A.  S.  Wolff,  D.D.S. 

2100  N.  11th  St..  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


I  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  al- 
most daily,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  preparation  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  used  it  in  my  practice 
of  twenty-one  years.  Seven  years 
general  and  fourteen  years  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  practice.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  continue  using  it,  as  noth- 
ing yet  can  fill  its  place,  and  am  al- 
ways sure  of  results. 

G.  A.  Weirick,  M.D. 

Hastings.  Xeb. 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD 


For  the 

Baby 


\ 


The  pictures  we  show  in  our  advertising  are  a/ways  of  babies  who  have  been 
raised  on  Mellin's  Food.      They  are  sent  us  without  solicitation  on  our  part. 

Ylellin's  Food  is  particularly  adapted  to 
foung  babies. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  it? 
vVhat  it  is?      What  it  does?     How  to  use  it? 

Send  us  a  letter  or  a  postal  card  and  we  will 
:heerfully  and  promptly  answer  your  questions. 

WE  WILL  ALSO  SEND  FREE  OF  EXPENSE  A  SAMPLE  OF  MELLIN  S  FOOD 
SUFFICIENT  FOR  SEVERAL  FEEDINGS. 


:AYMOND  BOWERS, 

Reading,  Mass. 


VIELLIN'S    FOOD  COMPANY, 


BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 

Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAI6HT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 

□or   rubber  necea- 
.  _        nary  If  you  as*  th« 

W       iMPtfclAl  IMPERIAL 

YH^>;  Pinless 


i 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-»tects 
baby  froiu  cola's 
and  keeps  bis 
clotblng  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  need**" 
places,  bat  U  net 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  iiolea 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laua- 
dry.  Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealera  »r 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


OlTeage  or  waist  measure. 
y«o  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Write  fer  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  aeUlag. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


8CRANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  f^_2 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
ianger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <H  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Before  the  shad  season  passes,  try 
diadroe  salad.  Boil  the  roe  as  usual, 
chill  it  thoroughly  and  slice.  Several 
combinations  are  possible.  One  of  the 
best  is  shredded  celery  and  boiled 
beets,  cut  up  fine.  Another  is  sliced 
cucumbers  and  chopped  spring  onions. 
Mayonnaise  dressing  is  served  with 


shad-roe  salad,  what  ever  combination 
is  preferred. 


Figs  stewed  very  slowly  in  sweet- 
ened claret  and  served  with  the  thick- 
ened syrup  and  whipped  cream  in 
glasses  make  a  delicious  luncheon  des- 
sert. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXII.  JUNE,    1906.  No.  259. 


Nursery 

Questions  of  Weaning. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  ten  and  a  half  months  old, 
and  I  have  nursed  him  entirely  up  to  date. 
He  was  a  "'seven  months'  baby,"  and  very 
small  and  thin  at  first,  but  he  has  gained 
very  steadily  and  weighed  at  six  months 
18  pounds,  and  now  22  pounds.  Until 
within  two  or  three  months  he  slept  from 
nine  to  ten  hours  at  night  without  nursing, 
and  was  the  picture  of  health  and  content- 
ment. Six  weeks  ago  three  teeth  came 
through,  and  he  has  been  troubled  ever 
since  with  his  bowels.  The  passages  are 
frequent,  very  thin,  and  sour,  with  a  good 
deal  of  undigested  matter  in  them.  He 
looks  thinner  and  has  an  anxious  expres- 
sion in  his  eyes.  At  night  he  is  very  rest- 
less, starting  up  constantly,  crying  and 
winding  himself  about  as  if  in  pain,  and  I 
am  obliged  to  nurse  him  at  least  once. 
Losing  so  much  sleep  I  begin  to  feel  the 
strain  a  little  in  nursing,  but  want  to  nurse 
him  till  he  is  a  year  old,  as  he  is  really 
two  months  behind  full-time  babies. 

(1)  Can  it  affect  the  milk  if  I  feel  ner- 
vous and  tired ;  and  would  you  advise  be- 
•ginning  to  wean  him  sooner? 

(2)  Shall  I  wean  him  on  the  bottle,  or 
feed  him  with  a  spoon?  My  nurse  urges 
the  bottle,  saying  that  a  sick  baby  will  take 
it  when  it  will  not  take  milk  from  a  spoon 
or  cup. 

(3)  Shall  I  give  him  undiluted  cow's 
milk,  warmed,  to  begin  with,  or  what  do 
you  advise  as  the  first  food? 


Problems 

(4)  Shall  1  keep  the  milk  of  one  cow 
for  the  baby  (we  have  a  herd,  and  live  in 
the  country),  or  use  it  from  all? 

(5)  Is  it  safe  to  use  the  milk  of  a  cow 
a  few  weeks  before  calving? 

By  answering  these  questions  you  will 
greatly  oblige  an  ignorant  mother. 

A.  B.  C. 

The  child  doubtless  has  pain  at 
night,  whether  from  a  fourth  tooth 
which  is  pressing  in  the  gum  or  from 
the  condition  of  the  bowels  we  can- 
not say.  In  any  event  some  treat- 
ment of  the  disorder  of  the  bowels 
would  be  advantageous.  Answering 
your  questions  in  order,  we  may  say : 

(1.)  Nervousness  on  your  part  may 
affect  the  quality  of  the  milk,  but  we 
do  not  know  that  this,  in  the  present 
case,  has  been  the  result  or  that  any 
such  change  is  the  cause  of  the  bowel 
trouble.  In  all  probability  he  would 
better  stay  on  the  breast  until  he  is 
well  again. 

(2.)  Wean  him  preferably  to  cup 
and  spoon.  He  is  no  longer  in  need 
of  a  nipple.  First  teach  him  to  drink 
water  and  he  will  presently  drink  milk 
easily. 

(3.)  The  milk  must  be  diluted.  At 
first  it  would  be  better  to  considerably 
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dilute  it.  If  the  child  is  a  year  old, 
and  at  the  time  of  weaning  is  well,  a 
good  mixture  for  beginning  will  be 
"top  milk"  (that  is  to  say,  the  upper 
third  or  two-fifths  of  a  pan  of  milk 
which  has  stood  for  about  twelve 
hours)  three  parts,  water  two  parts; 
slightly  sweeten  and  give  blood  warm. 
But  if  the  child  is  not  well,  you  would 
better  begin  with  a  food  more  exactly 
modeled  after  breast  milk. 

(4.)  Give  the  mixed  milk  of  the 
herd  if  you  can.  The  milk  of  one  cow 
is  too  uncertain  a  compound  unless 
you  have  it  analyzed,  and  is  subject  to 
variations  which  are  generally  cor- 
rected when  the  mixed  milk  is  taken. 

(5.)  It  is  better  not  to  go  very  close 
to  the  time  of  calving. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  long  been  a  reader  of  Babyhood, 
but  confess  that  I  don't  know  just  what 
to  feed  my  one-year-old  boy.  He  has  al- 
ways been  well  and  strong,  has  walked  for 
several  weeks,  and  has  six  teeth  through. 
I  have  fed  him  one  meal  a  day  of  a  pre- 
pared food  made  thick  enough  to  feed 
with  a  spoon  ever  since  he  was  six  months 
old.  Of  late  I  have  been  giving  him  home- 
made bread,  scalded  with  water,  and  a  little 
cream  and  sugar  added. 

Can  he  have  strained  rolled  wheat  and 
cream,  or  rare  egg?  It  he  old  enough  for 
starchy  food?  I  am  still  nursing  him,  and 
have  plenty  of  good  milk,  but  know  he 
should  be  fed  something  more  nourishing 
but  not  too  rich  before  his  weaning.  He 
gets  tired  of  the  bread,  and  I  want  some- 
thing to  vary  his  bill  of  fare.  N. 

It  is  rather  incongruous  to  have  a 
child  still  on  the  breast  and  at  the 
same  time  to  seek  for  him  a  food  more 
solid  than  milk.  He  is  one  year  old. 
He  will  not,  in  our  judgment,  be 


better  for  starchy  food  (and  this  in- 
cludes bread)  until  he  has  his  chewing 
teeth.  To  such  a  child  we  should  give 
good  top  milk  two  parts,  and  hot 
water  one  part,  and  let  this  be  his 
chief  diet  after  weaning — which  event 
would  better  take  place  as  soon  as 
convenient.  There  is  no  objection  to 
the  prepared  food  you  mention  if  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  agrees. 


To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  baby  will  be  a  year  old  June  30th. 
When  would  you  advise  me  to  wean  her? 
She  has  never  had  anything  but  breast  milk 
regularly,  and  has  never  had  a  sick  mo- 
ment. She  has  no  teeth  yet,  and  is  inclined 
to  be  constipated,  but  I  have  never  given 
her  anything  but  glycerine  suppositories. 
Ought  she  to  have  a  movement  of  her 
bowels'  daily? 

She  has  two  long  naps  every  day,  and  is 
a  very  happy  baby  all  the  time.  I  am  very 
well,  not  obliged  to  work  any,  and  we  can 
be  out  of  doors  a  great  deal.  Our  physi- 
cian thought  I  would  better  nurse  her 
through  the  hot  months  if  my  milk  con- 
tinued to  agree  with  her  so  well,  but  I 
would  like  your  advice.  I  want  to  take  her 
to  her  grandparents  in  Saratoga  this  sum- 
mer, and  thought  I  would  not  dare  change 
milk  if  I  weaned  her. 

If  I  nurse  her  through  the  summer,  shall 
I  feed  her  anything,  and  if  so,  what? 
W  hen  I  wean  her  do  you  prefer  one  cow's 
milk,  and  how  much  should  it  be  diluted? 
This  is  my  first  experience  with  a  baby, 
and  as  all  the  mothers  tell  me  different 
things  it  is  hard  to  know  just  what  is  best. 

A.  M.  P. 

If  she  is  not  weaned  before  the  hot 
weather  she  must  be  kept  on  the 
breast — accidents  aside — until  the  end 
of  September,  when  she  will  be  about 
fifteen  months  old.  The  question  is 
whether  you  can  furnish  so  long  the 
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whole  or  the  major  part  of  her  nour- 
ishment. 1 1"  it  seems  probable  that 
vou  can,  you  can  go  on,  giving  some 
meals  if  necessary  of  some  suitable 
food  with  milk  as  the  basis. 

We  think  a  daily  movement  desir- 
able under  all  ordinary  conditions. 


Gas  Stoves  in  Sleeping  Rooms. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Would  you  advise  me  to  use  a  gas  stove 
in  the  room  where  my  baby  of  sixteen 
months  sleeps?  Our  bedrooms  are  quite 
cold,  and  cannot  be  heated  excepting  from 
the  hall.  All  the  heat  we  have  is  from  a 
grate  fire  in  the  library  and  parlor,  in  the 
front  of  our  apartment,  and  kitchen  fire  in 
rear.  My  baby  is  very  sensitive  to  cold, 
and  has  colic  very  easily.  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  What  to  do.  M.  M.  \V. 

The  objection  to  a  gas  stove  is  the 
same  as  to  any  method  of  heating 
which  allows  the  products  of  com- 
bustion to  escape  into  the  room  rather 
than  into  a  chimney.  The  air  becomes 
impure  as  a  consequence,  almost  ex- 
actly in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been 
crowded  with  persons ;  the  gas  stove 
equals  in  this  respect  many  persons. 

Nevertheless  for  an  emergency  it 
can  be  used.  But  it  is  probable  that 
the  baby  can  lie  better  protected  by 
tying  down  the  covers  and  putting 
around  it  screens  to  cut  off  draught, 
than  by  a  stove  that  would  so  much 
impair  the  quality  of  the  air. 


Advantage  of  Suppositories;  Orange  Juice 
as  a  Laxative. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  aged  nine  months,  has  always 
been  troubled  with  constipation.  Every 
morning  I  cause  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
by  using  a  piece  of  castile  soap,  shaped  like 
a  suppository,  and  about  an  inch  long.  It 


has  the  desired  effect,  but  I  have  feared  it 
might  be  harmful.  The  child  is  very  fond 
of  orange  juice,  and  as  oranges  are  now 
very  ripe,  and  we  get  them  fresh  from  the 
trees,  I  let  her  have  some  nearly  every  day. 
It  does  not  seem  to  hurt  her.  The  only 
effect  I  see  is  that  her  bowels  are  more  apt 
to  move  the  following  morning  without 
any  help. 

(1)  Please  tell  me  if  you  think  the  soap 
harmful  ? 

(2)  Also  what  you  think  of  orange  juice 
for  a  babe  so  young?      Young  Mother. 

(1.)  We  do  not  think  the  soap  pen- 
cil harmful.  It  is  far  better  to  move 
the  bowels  in  this  way  than  to  let  the 
constipation  persist.  We  have  fol- 
lowed many  children,  whose  constipa- 
tion during  infancy  demanded  daily 
intervention  of  some  sort,  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  found  that  regularity 
of  the  bowels  comes  with  the  ability 
to  digest  a  somewhat  varied  diet. 

(2.)  Ordinarily  we  should  not 
recommend  fruit  for  an  infant,  but  in 
your  case  it  takes  its  place  as  a  med- 
icine, not  a  food,  and  you  are  able  to 
get  the  orange  in  a  more  perfect  con- 
dition than  persons  at  a  distance 
could.  It  seems  to  us  therefore  ad- 
missible. 


Early  Teething,  and  Other  Topics. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  been  a  constant  student  of  Baby- 
hood for  years  and  cannot  thank  you 
enough  for  the  help  I  have  received  from 
its  pages.  Most  of  my  "posers'*  have  been 
answered  before  I  could  ask  them,  but  I 
have  searched  in  vain  for  information  on 
one  subject.  All  my  children  have  shown 
symptoms  of  mal-nutrition,  two  by  a 
marked  tendency  to  bronchial  trouble  and 
slightly  curved  bone  of  one  leg,  and  the 
third  by  almost  constant   diarrhoea.  By 
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most  patient  and  careful  study  of  each 
child's  peculiarities,  and  following  much  of 
the  advice  given  in  Babyhood,  I  believe 
they  are  gradually  outgrowing  these  ten- 
dencies. The  questions  I  wish  to  ask  are 
these,  (i)  One  of  the  marked  symptoms 
of  rickets  is  late  teething.  Why  is  it  that 
my  children  have  all  cut  teeth  before  they 
were  five  months  old,  and  have  finished 
first  dentition  by  the  end  of  the  second 
year  ? 

(2)  Can  their  oatmeal  gruel  be  used  in- 
stead of  water  in  preparing  milk  with 
some  Peptogenic  Milk  Powder,  and  why 
does  my  physician,  in  whom  I  have  firm 
faith,  say  that  peptonized  milk  is  not  the 
best  food  to  use  constantly,  but  rather  to 
be  used  as  a  medicine,  and  to  omit  the 
pepsin  as  soon  as  milk  can  be  gotten  to 
agree  without?  J.  S.  T. 

(1.)  This  question  we  cannot  an- 
swer. The  period  of  teething  de- 
pends upon  various  things  besides  the 
presence  or  absence  of  rickets.  As 
we  have  already  said  in  Babyhood  we 
think  heredity  of  considerable  influ- 
ence. It  may  be  mentioned  that  pre- 
mature dentition  is  even  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  a  sign  of  rickets.  But 
for  ourselves  we  do  not  trust  to  the 
dental  signs  alone  in  making  a  diag- 
nosis. If  the  child  is  otherwise  well 
we.  lay  but  slight  stress  upon  peculiari- 
ties of  teething. 

(  2. )  Yes,  oatmeal  gruel  can  be  used 
provided  it  is  needed,  but  in  the  for- 
mula the  requisite  amount  of  salts  is 
supposed  to  be  already  provided.  The 
oatmeal  water  would  furnish  more. 
We  presume  your  physician  made  the 
statement  because  he  believed  that  it 
is  not  wise  to  relieve  the  digestive 
organs  of  work  they  can  do  properly, 
any  more  than  it  is  wise  to  put  upon 
them  feats  of  digestion  which  they  are 


yet  unprepared  for.  He  is  quite  right 
if  this  is  his  belief,  and  his  advice  is 
sound — to  get  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  foods  not  pre-digested. 


Oatmeal  Water  for  Dilution  of  Milk. 

To  tlte  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

1  have  been  a  subscriber  for  years 
and  have  seen  several  references  to  a 
preparation  of  milk  and  oatmeal  for  babies, 
but  no  directions  for  preparing  it.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  how  it  should  be  pre- 
pared, or  if  this  has  already  been  published 
I  will  gladly  send  price  of  number  in 
which  it  appears  if  you  will  let  me  know 
the  date  ?  G.  F.  H. 

Babyhood  has  given  various  recipes 
in  back  numbers.  Below  we  repro- 
duce two. 

If  you  use  oatmeal  porridge  at 
breakfast  you  can  make  oatmeal  water 
thus:  Of  the  porridge  take  as  much 
as  you  can  lift  with  a  tablespoon,  put 
it  into  a  quart  of  cold  water  and  raise 
to  a  boil,  stirring  to  prevent  burning, 
and  strain. 

If  you  do  not  have  porridge  this 
recipe  will  do:  Add  one  tablespoon ful 
of  fine  oatmeal  (steam-cooked  is  pre- 
ferable) to  one  point  of  cold  water. 
Stir  well  c,nd  strain  off  the  water. 
Boil  the  water  thus  strained  off  until 
it  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  in 
quantity. 

The  water  is  used  to  dilute  milk 
precisely  as  plain  water  would  be. 


Questions  of  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

In  renewing  my  subscription  to  your  val- 
ued magazine  I  would  like  to  ask  a  few 
questions  in  regard  to  the  diet  of  my  four- 
teen-months-old    boy.     He    has  only  six 
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teeth ;  he  walks  with  the  aid  of  a  chair, 
and  seems  very  well,  excepting  a  slight  ten- 
dency to  constipation.  He  weighs  22 
pounds  without  his  clothes.  I  feed  him 
oatmeal  once  a  day,  with  a  cup  of  milk, 
and  his  three  other  meals  are  milk,  with 
once  in  a  while  a  graham  cracker.  lie 
drinks  about  a  quart  of  milk  a  day. 

Do  you  think  he  has  the  right  kind  of 
food,  and  does  he  not  need  something  to 
bring  on  his  other  teeth?  Any  suggestions 
will  be  very  gratefully  received.  P. 

His  teething  is  not  very  slow;  and 
in  any  event  no  food  will  force  teeth, 
except  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
nutritious  food  easily  digested  favors 
all  development.  Teething  is  probably 
more  often  delayed  by  giving  food  in 
advance  of  the  digestive  powers  than 
by  want  of  sufficient  nutritiousness. 
If  he  has  a  quart  of  milk  per  day  he 
will  be  pretty  well  fed  without  the 
cereals,  and  if  he  can  digest  undiluted 
milk  he  has  a  pretty  good  digestion  for 
his  age.  There  is  nothing  really  wrong 
with  his  diet,  but  you  could  perhaps 
improve  it  by  making  the  amount  of 
oatmeal  he  eats  into  gruel,  to  be  used 
for  the  dilution  of  his  milk. 


Points  Upon  Milk  Diet. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

The  questions  what  to  feed  my  baby,  how 
much  and  how  often,  have  been  a  con- 
tinual source  of  perplexity  to  me  ever 
since  he  arrived,  three  and  one-half  months 
ago.  During  the  nurse"s  jurisdiction  he 
had  weak  oatmeal  gruel,  together  with  a 
little  patural  nourishment.  As  soon  as  the 
latter  supply  stopped,  a  little  condensed 
milk  was  added  to  the  gruel.  This  caused 
constipation,  and  a  Food  was  tried 
according  to  directions.  He  grew  but  lit- 
tle, although  seemingly  healthy.  Now  lie 
has  cow's  milk,  and  is  growing  some — 
weighs  twelve  pounds.  I  get  three  pints  of 
milk  from  my  milkman  daily,  let  it  stand 


three  hours,  take  a  pint  from  the  top  and 
scald  it.  He  is  fed  a  quarter  of  a  pint 
every  two  and  a  half  hours,  eleven  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  milk  and  seven  of  water.  He 
seldom  throws  up  his  food,  and  seems  to 
be  in  a  starved  condition  at  feeding  time. 
Every  few  days  he  is  constipated  some- 
what. He  sleeps  from  6  p.m.  until  morn- 
ing, and  has  done  so  ever  since  he  was  six 
weeks  old.  Sometimes  I  fear  I  am  giving 
him  too  hearty  food,  and  bad  results  will 
appear  later,  though  I  have  known  infants 
to  thrive  finely  on  clear  milk  from  birth, 
and  thought  by  the  ti  me  our  little  one  was 
a  year  old  to  give  it  to  him  unadulterated. 
Kindly  advise  me  regarding  quantity  and 
quality  of  food,  also  intervals  between 
feeding. 

An  Interested  New  Subscriber. 
"Top  milk"  and  water  make  a  very 
good  food,  but  if  the  milk  is  really  of 
good  quality  most  children  of  three 
and  a  half  months  are  best  suited  with 
a  less  proportion  of  milk  than  you 
have  used — say  five  parts  of  top  milk 
to  seven  of  water ;  at  five  months  say 
equal  parts  ;  seven  months,  four  parts 
top  milk  to  three  of  water,  and  so  on. 
The  quantity  may  be  guided  by  the 
child's  appetite :  the  intervals  may  be 
about  three  hours. 


An  Undigestible  Dietary. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  read  so  much  in  your  magazine* 
against  using  the  nursing  bottle  with  glass 
and  rubber  tubes  that  two  weeks  ago  I 
took  it  away  from  my  eighteen-months-old 
baby  boy  and  substituted  a  common  bottle 
with  black  rubber  nipple.  He  had  generally 
taken  a  quart  of  milk  a  day,  but  since 
changing  he  takes  little  more  than  a  pint, 
and  is  very  much  opposed  to  the  bottle, 
and  as  much  so  to  drinking  from  a  cup. 
He  has  had  few  sicknesses  thus  far.  but 
has  little  appetite — and  seems  unable  to 
keep  anything  on  his  stomach  besides  white 
raised  bread,  ginger-bread  and  cookies,  the 
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last  two  of  which  he  tires  of  after  eating  a 
little.  I  have  tried  graham  crackers  and 
graham  bread  and  he  has  thrown  them  up 
immediately.  He  does  not  care  for  oatmeal 
or  cracked  wheat.  He  has  taken  consider- 
able lamb  broth  lately  with  a  good  relish. 
I  have  tried  potatoes,  baked  and  mashed, 
but  they  seem  to  disagree  with  him.  His 
appetite  is  unnatural  for  a  child  of  his  age. 
He  craves  wood,  pieces  of  plastering,  paper, 
and  puts  everything  into  his  mouth  that  he 
finds  about  him. 

He  perhaps  inherits  a  weak  stomach  from 
me.  He  is  a  small  child,  quite  solid,  but 
not  fat.  He  never  seems  to  eat  as  if  he 
was  hungry,  and  I  generally  have  to  coax 
before  he  will  take  much  of  anything.  He 
s  very  constipated,  but  by  using  the  sup- 
positories spoken  of  in  Babyhood  for  Feb- 
ruary he  has  a  movement  of  the  bowels 
each  morning,  but  it  doesn't  seem  right  to 
depend  upon  them  as  I  have  to  do.  His 
chief  trouble  lies  with  the  state  of  his 
stomach.  He  has  eight  teeth,  having  cut 
only  one  (which  came  through  a  few  days 
ago)  since  November. 

Will  Babyhood  tell  me  what  the  trouble 
is  with  his  stomach,  and  suggest  a  remedy? 

W.  E.  M. 

Just  how  far  back  one  would  need 
to  go  to  find  the  beginning  of  the 
child's  condition  we  do  not  know. 
Babyhood  has  been  quite  as  emphatic 
against  the  giving  to  small  children 
gingerbread,  cookies  and  potatoes  as 
against  the  tubed  nursing  bottle :  and, 
indeed,  it  would  not  advise  oatmeal, 
or  cracked  wheat  mush,  or  bread  for 
the  average  child  under  eighteen 
months  of  age.  There  is  to  our  notion 
something  very  incongruous  in  such 
a  dietary  combined  with  a  nursing 
bottle,  or  in  a  nursing  bottle  at  all 
after  the  average  age  of  weaning  a 
baby.  These  things  lead  us  to  think 
that  the  child's  feeding,  as  to  kind 
and  method,  has  been  wrong  for  some 


time.  The  morbid  appetite — i.  e.,  its 
desire  for  wood,  mortar,  etc. — is  a 
well  recognized  accompaniment  of 
malnutrition  and  digestive  derange- 
ments. 

We  believe  that  close  attention  to 
the  rules  for  diet  so  frequently  laid 
down  in  Babyhood  will  go  a  good 
way  toward  solving  your  difficulty. 
But  it  is  very  likely  that  with  a  diges- 
tion so  far  disarranged  as  in  this  in- 
stance some  direct  medical  super- 
vision and  medicinal  treatment  in  ad- 
dition will  be  needed. 


Proportions  of  Lime  Water. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Is  there  a  possiiblity  of  giving  too  much 
lime  water  to  my  seven-months-old  baby, 
who  has  had  considerable  trouble  from  birth 
with  his  digestion?  He  was  a  "wee  lad- 
die," weighing  between  6  and  7  pounds 
when  born.  Doctor  prohibits  the  use  of 
one  prepared  food  I  have  tried,  and  allows 
him  milk,  cream,  barley  water  and  lime 
water  in  equal  parts  (4  tablespoonfuls  of 
each  twice  a  day).  Some  persons  insist  that 
so  much  lime  water  will  cause  catarrh  of 
the  stomach,  and  eventually  make  the  bones 
brittle. 

He  is  very  bright  and  strong,  weighs  15 
pounds,  and  is  apparently  well ;  never  has 
over  two  movements  of  his  bowels  a  day, 
of  a  good  color,  but  full  of  curds.  No  teeth 
have  appeared  as  yet.  I  feed  him  every 
four  hours.  I  seem  to  have  enough  nour- 
ishment for  partial  feeding,  but  does  he 
receive  sufficient  of  the  right  kind  of  nour- 
ishment? He  sleeps  about  two  hours  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  from  6  p.m.  to  6  a.m., 
waking  at  10  o'clock  and  again  at  2  a.m. 
for  food.  Shall  I  dispense  with  night  nurs- 
ing altogether? 

As  I  am  a  new  reader  of  Baby'HOOd,  and 
have  not  had  the  benefit  of  past  experi- 
ence, I  would  be  very  grateful  for  an  an- 
swer to  my  queries.  Mother. 
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What  you  say  of  your  physician 
shows  him  to  be  a  careful  man  and  we 
would  add  that  the  opinion  of  a  com- 
petent physician  who  is  advising  you, 
and  makes  himself  responsible  for  his 
opinion,  is  worth  any  amount  of 
irresponsible  suggestions  of  "some 
persons." 

Now.  while  we  think  a  small  pro- 
portion of  lime  water  in  the  mixture 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  food  slightly 
alkaline,  like  human  milk,  which  is 
the  object  of  adding  it,  yet  we  do  not 
know  that  any  harm  has  ever  followed 
its  free  use.  Lime  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water ;  at  59  degrees  Fahr. 
1  part  to  750  of  water  ;  hot  water  takes 
up  less  and  boiling  water  only  1  part 
of  lime  in  1.300  of  water;  at  blood 
heat  1  part  in  perhaps  900  of  water. 
You  give  4  ounces  of  lime  water  daily, 
containing  from  2  to  2l/2  grains  of 
lime — a  most  insignificant  amount.  If 
you  would  see  how  little  in  bulk  it  is, 
get  a  druggist  to  weigh  you  out  2x/2 
grains  of  slaked  lime  in  powder. 

The  food  seems  to  be  right  in  kind, 
and  the  child  seems  to  have  thriven 
upon  it.  Very  likely  the  2  a.  m.  meal 
could  be  dispensed  with,  but  as  there 
may  be  some  reason  why  it  should  be 
continued  you  would  better  ask  your 
own  physician. 


Wakefulness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  get  some  advice  through  your 
helpful  paper,  as  to  the  best  way  to  make 
my  baby  sleep  evenings.  He  is  nine  months 
old,  is  apparently  perfectly  well,  is  fed  regu- 
larly five  times  a  day  with  Mellin's  Food, 
which  seems  to  agree  with  him  ;  sleeps  from 
about  nine  to  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 


and  from  half-past  one  to  three  in  the  after- 
noon; usually  sleeps  all  night  from  half 
past  ten  or  eleven  until  six  or  seven  in 
the  morning,  and  is  never  fed  in  the  night. 
Froth  the  time  he  was  six  weeks  old  he 
has  been  put  to  bed  at  seven  or  half-past 
every  night,  but  has  seldom  slept  through 
the  evening.  He  generally  sleeps  for  twen- 
ty minutes  or  half  an  hour,  and  then  wakes 
and  cries  until  I  go  and  sit  by  him.  Some- 
times after  worrying  for  nearly  an  hour,  I 
and  I  only,  can  coax  him  off  to  sleep,  but 
frequently  he  stays  awake  until  we  all  re- 
tire. I  tried  letting  him  cry  every  night 
for  over  three  weeks,  by  the  physician's 
advice,  but  to  no  effect,  and  have  also  tried 
warm  baths  at  night  with  no  better  success. 
Nervousness  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  his 
wakefulness,  although  he  is  never  troubled 
that  way  during  the  day.  If  you  will  sug- 
gest some  remedy  which  will  prove  ef- 
fectual, you  will  receive  the  heartfelt  thanks 
of  a  mother  who  depends  very  largely  upon 
Babyhood  in  the  care  of  her  first  child. 

E.  W.  P. 

The  problem  you  present  is  not  a 
rare  one,  but  it  is  a  difficult  one.  Your 
child's  habits  of  eating  seem  to  be  all 
right.  He  sleeps  about  four  hours  by 
day  and  eight  to  eight  and  a  half 
hours  at  night,  besides  the  nap  early 
in  the  evening,  in  all  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  hours  per  diem.  This  is,  of 
course,  much  less  than  most  children 
of  the  age  of  your  child  take,  and  less 
we  think  than  most  such  need. 

The  cause  of  the  wakefulness  in 
this  case  is  not  evident,  but  several 
hints  we  may  offer  which  may  lead 
you  to  the  cause.  First,  is  the  child 
hungry  at  the  time  he  goes  to  bed? 
We  presume  that  he  has  a  meal  just 
before  he  goes  to  sleep,  but  this  may 
not  be  so,  and  the  interval  may  be  too 
long  before  he  falls  asleep.  Second, 
is  he  too  tired  when  night  comes  to  go 
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to  sleep?  Third,  is  his  sleeping  place 
too  near  the  sitting  room  so  that  the 
evening  bustle,  generally  attending  the 
home-coming  of  the  father,  excites  or 
disturbs  him ;  or,  fourthly,  is  he,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  room  so  dark  that 
he  is  timid,  as  many  children  are  in 
the  dark  ?  And  lastly — and  this  cause 
we  think  quite  commonly  overlooked 
— does  the  father  smoke  in  the  baby's 
sleeping  room, 'or  a  connecting  room? 
Sensitive  children,  and  adults  for  that 
matter,  are  often  much  affected  by  air 
rendered  impure  in  this  way.  If  none 
of  these  suggestions  help  you.  you 
may  find,  as  is  sometimes  the  case, 
that  keeping  the  child  awake  a  little 
later  than  you  hitherto  have  done  in 
the  early  evening,  may  insure  a  sound 
sleep  when  he  is  put  down. 


Stiff  Knee. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

My  sixteen-months-old  girl  walks  lame, 
as  though  the  right  leg  was  one-fourth  inch 
shorter  than  the  other.  The  limbs  are  of 
the  same  length,  but  the  cord  under  the 
right  knee  is  quite  stiff,  causing  the  limp, 
and  I  fear  the  limb  is  not  growing  so  fast 
as  the  left  leg.  I  did  not  notice  the  stiff 
cord,  or  that  there  was  any  trouble  with 
the  leg  until  she  commenced  walking,  three 
and  a  half  months  ago.  I  cannot  think  of 
any  way  in  which  the  leg  or  cord  was  in- 
jured. She  seems  a  healthy  child,  though 
light  in  weight — 25  pounds — and  has  always 
received  good  care. 

Since  detecting  the  trouble  I  have  fol- 
lowed her  physician's  directions,  rubbing 
the  cord  and  limb  its  length  three  times  a 
day  with  skunk's  oil,  sometimes  in  its  stead 
sweet  oil,  and  I  am  now  giving  her  three 
times  daily,  after  meals,  half  teaspoon  "lac- 
topeptine  syrup  phosphates."  But  the  halt- 
ing and  partial  dragging  of  the  foot  does 
not  lessen.    What  more  can  I  do  for  the 


cord,  and  need  I  fear  it  is  a  hip  disease 
developing?  Baby  has  never  seemed  to 
have  pain  in  the  hip  or  leg,  but  when  she 
is  tired,  drags  the  foot  more.  Mother. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  give 
you  any  definite  advice.  The  limp  is 
evidently  due  to  the  contraction  of  the 
hamstring,  but  this  contraction  is  a 
symptom  of  so  many  diseases  in  or 
about  the  knee  demanding  each  its 
own  particular  treatment  that  we  can- 
not advise  you  on  the  scant  informa- 
tion we  have  of  the  case.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  bone-ends  that  form  the 
knee  should  have  a  professional  ex- 
amination, for  in  them  insidious  in- 
flammation is  often  going  on,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  bent  knee. 


The  Baby's  First  Dress. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  tell  me  how  to  prepare  the  ward- 
robe of  my  expected  baby — what  kind  of 
clothes  to  make  for  it.  and  how  made  for 
the  first  five  months?  I  am  a  new  reader 
of  your  valuable  magazine,  and  have  seen 
the  "Gertrude"  suit  mentioned.  Will  you 
please  tell  me  what  it  is?  Do  babies  wear 
the  fine  linen  shirts  such  as  our  mothers 
used?  Any  ideas  for  the  preparation  of  the 
new  comer  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
A  New  Subscriber. 

We  recommended  the  Gertrude  suit 
for  the  first  clothes.  It  is  a  reform 
suit  designed  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Grosvenor, 
of  Chicago.  We  will  furnish  pattern 
outlines,  together  with  full  description 
and  suggestions.  reprinted  from 
Babyhood,  for  twenty-five  cents. 


Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

"A  Subscriber  from  the  Beginning," 
Hakodate,  Japan. — There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  rickets.    Slow  dentition  alone 
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we  do  not  think  sufficient  ground  for 
supposing  that  disease  to  exist.  Many 
other  circumstances,  among  which  we 
think  heredity  is  particularly  effective, 
delay  the  eruption  of  the  teeth. 

With  sterilized  milk  and  boiled  wa- 
ter you  ought  to  have  no  difficulty  in 
crossing  the  Continent  so  far  as  a  sup- 
ply of  food  is  concerned.  If  necessary 
the  entire  quantity  of  milk  requisite' 
for  the  journey  can  be  sterilized  in 
the  port  you  sail  from  in  bottles,  e  ach 
of  which  would  furnish  the  amount 
to  be  used  by  the  children  at  one  meal, 
say  a  quart.  You  are  familiar  from 
back  numbers  with  the  process  of 
sterilizing. 

H.,  Stamford,  Conn. — Tf  you  are 
both  doing  well  you  had  better  not 
wean  until  after  the  heat.  If  the 
breast  proves  insufficient  add  one  or 
more  meals  as  necessary  of  "cream 
food." 

An  Anxious  Mother,  Black  River, 
Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y. — Unless  obliged 
to  do  so,  it  is  not  wise  to  wean  after 
hot  weather  begins,  which  is  usually 
our  climate  in  June.  Do  not  let  your 
child  have  potato  for  another  year ; 
he  will  probably  take  milk  well  enough 
after  he  is  weaned. 

Subscriber.  Willoughhy  Avenue, 
Brooklyn. — The  question  of  vaccina- 
tion is  scarcely  an  open  one.  Unless 
you  can  get  a  good  physician  to  give 
a  reason  why  the  child  should  not  be 
vaccinated  it  ought  to  be  done.  Most 
of  the  alleged  bad  results  of  vaccina- 
tion are  simple  coincidences,  not  re- 
sults at  all.  Your  physician's  opinion 
was  unbiassed.  Your  friends  have 
probably  fallen  into  the  error  alluded 
to.      The  question   of  feeding  has 


nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter. Why  should  you  discontinue  the 
Mellins  Food  if  it  agrees? 

An  Old  Subscriber,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. — The  trouble  is  very  common  in- 
deed in  infancy  and  is  very  apt  to  per- 
sist until  the  child  is  old  enough  to 
properly  digest  a  mixed  diet.  The  in- 
jections recommended  by  your  phy- 
sician are  excellent.  So  are  glycerine 
suppositories.  It  is  far  better  in  our 
judgment  to  continue  them  for  months 
or  years  than  to  allow  the  constipation 
to  exist. 

Mrs.  P.,  Logan,  O. — If  your  baby 
is  not  already  weaned,  we  think  it  will 
probably  be  safer  to  go  through  the 
summer  on  the  breast,  with  additional 
feeding,  if  necessary.  Our  May  num- 
ber was  printed  before  you  wrote. 
There  is  little  change  in  Baby's  ward- 
robe on  account  Of  season  in  the  first 
year,  for  the  average  house  tempera- 
ture from  artificial  heat  in  winter  is 
nearly  the  same  as  from  natural  heat 
in  summer.  We  think  that  a  loose, 
light  gauze,  woolen  or  thin  flannel 
garment  should  always  cover  the  body, 
and  over  it  as  little  or  as  much  as  the 
temperature  demands.  Two  things 
are  to  be  kept  in  mind,  the  protection 
of  the  bowels  to  prevent  chilling  and 
the  looseness  of  the  garment  worn 
next  the  skin,  as  tight  ones  irritate  a 
perspiring  skin. 

5".  IV.  L.,  Neivport,  R.  /.—It  is  im- 
possible to  answer  your  questions  ex- 
cept in  a  very  general  way.  As  you 
tell  only  the  evidence  of  health  we  can- 
not tell  whether  there  is  rickets  pres- 
ent or  not.  It  is  possible,  but  the  wise 
plan  is  not  to  worry  about  it  while  the 
child  seems  to  be  well.  The  symptoms 
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of  slight  rickets  require  a  careful  ex- 
amination by  a  competent  person,  and 
a  diagnosis  cannot  be  made  at  second- 
hand. In  a  well  marked  case  it  is  dif- 
ferent. She  did  take  at  first  a  great 
deal  of  food,  and  took  pure  milk  much 
earlier  than  is  usually  safe.  The  gruel 
was  an  improvement  and  seems  all 
right  as  to  strength.  Ordinarily  eight 
ounces  are  enough,  but  if  you  are  in 
doubt  why  not  go  once  more  to  the 
physician  who  seems  to  have  advised 
you  wisely  before?  A  child  may  sit 
in  the  carriage  out  of  doors  when  it 
can  get  up  by  itself,  provided  the  per- 
son who  wheels  it  is  a  very  careful 
one. 

A  Young  Mother,  Neivtonville, 
Mass. — You  would  better  not  increase 
diet  in  hot  weather  in  variety.  You 
may  give  a  greater  quantity.  The 
chief  difficulty  of  the  food  you  are 
using  is  the  want  of  fat.  If  you  can 
easily  get  a  little  sweet  cream  to  add 
to  the  milk  it  might  be  of  advantage, 
but  if  she  is  doing  well  let  the  food 
alone.  The  soap  suppository  is  all 
right.  If  she  had  two  movements 
daily  it  would  be  better,  but  one  will 
do  if  the  second  cannot  be  obtained 
easily. 

Subscriber,  Danielsonz'ille,  Conn. — 
With  a  renewed  pregnancy  the  breasts 
usually  develop  again.  We  have  seen 
many  cases  where  more  severe  damage 
than  in  your  case  was  done,  and  the 
breast  glands  subsequently  gave  an 
adequate  or  a  partial  supply  for  an- 
other child.  We  think  the  best  plan  is 
not  to  irritate  them  with  stimulating 
manipulations,  but  to  allow  a  long  rest 
between  pregnancies  for  them  to  re- 
cover from  the  effects  of  inflammation. 


Inexperienced  Mother,  Chicago,  Hi. 
— The  duration  of  the  discharge  after 
deliver}-  varies  very  much  in  normal 
cases.  Usually  it  is  nearly  done  in  a 
fortnight,  but  it  may  continue  fitfully 
for  a  considerably  longer  time.  If  the 
natural  periods  return  there  is  no  way 
of  stopping  them,  so  they  must  be 
"allowed  to  continue."  The  only  sure 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  twins  be- 
fore labor  is  the  finding  of  the  sounds 
of  two  foetal  hearts.  Oil  or  vaseline 
may  be  used  indifferently  in  making 
the  infant's  first  toilet.  The  band  is 
usually  a  strip  of  tight  flannel  5  or  6 
inches  wide,  18  to  24  inches  long. 

Mrs.  B.  C,  Kolu,  Japan. — Your 
baby's  condition  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
one,  and  your  physician's  opinion  re- 
garding him  seems  to  be  a  sound  one. 
If  you  can  obtain  in  Kolu  the  means  of 
peptonizing  his  food  we  believe  that 
he  would  assimilate  it  better. 

C.  O.,  Clarksvillc,  Tenn. — Ask  your 
physician  to  carefully  examine  the 
prepuce  in  both  cases  and  see  if  it  is 
unusually  adherent,  and  if  circum 
cision  or  any  other  kind  of  interfer 
ence  is  necessary.  The  fact  that  both 
children  have  the  same  ailment,  is,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  corroborative  of  your 
physician's  suggestion  that  the  trouble 
may  have  originated  from  a  nurse. 

Reader,  Short  Hills,  N.  /.—Nurse 
the  baby  entirely  if  you  think  you  have 
enough  milk  to  get  on  alone.  If  not 
give  her  milk  diluted  with  hot  water, 
half  and  half,  at  first,  increasing  soon 
the  proportion  of  milk  if  it  is  well 
borne.  Add  to  each  bottle  a  table- 
spoonful  of  lime  water.  There  will 
probably  be  no  difficulty  in  having  the 
city  for  a  residence,  supposing  you 
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to  have  a  vacation.  For  the  first  few 
years  a  healthy  country  residence  has 
a  great  advantage  over  a  city  home, 
but  the  adjective  "healthy"  must  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  city  has  one  kind 
of  perils,  the  country  another. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  M.,  Eaton,  Colo.— By  the 
time  this  reaches  you  your  baby  can 
probably  take  milk  with  but  one  part 
of  water  to  two  of  milk  with  a  little 
lime  water,  say  a  tablespoonful  to  each 
bottleful.  If  her  stools  are  too  firm 
use  strained  oatmeal  gruel  in  place  of 
water. 

Young  Mother,  N.  Y.  City. — Such 
an  eruption  is  probably  transient.  You 
are  doing  enough  for  it  already. 

\\'..  Toledo. — The  remedy  you  ask- 
about  is  extensively  advertised,  but  has 
not  been  very  largely  used  by  physic  - 
ians in  this  vicinity,  and  we  have  little 
knowledge  of  its  value  from  sources 
upon  which  we  can  rely.  Such  a  con- 
dition of  the  digestive  apparatus  as 
vou  describe  needs  careful  treatment 
or  explicit  instructions  from  a  physi- 
cian. At  the  very  start  a  small  dose 
of  a  mercurial  laxative  would  probably 
be  advised  and  it  would  be  followed 
by  other  remedies,  according  to  the 
special  indications.  We  have  our 
favorites,  but  it  would  not  be  wise  for 
you  to  try  to  treat  the  case  yourself. 

L.  P.  G..  England.— -The  child  tak- 
ing a  quart  of  milk,  with  flour  and 
bread,  probably  gets  enough  food  for 
her  age  (about  one  year).  She  prob- 
ably does  not  get  so  much  advantage 
from  the  bread  as  she  would  from  oat- 
meal gruel,  with  perhaps  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  milk.  This 
change  would  likely  be  of  some  value 
in  making  constipation  less. 


The  child's  teething  and  general  for- 
wardness seem  satisfactory,  and  as 
nothing  but  the  constipation  is  men- 
tioned in  the  way  of  ailments  we  judge 
she  is  doing  well.  She  may  have  beef 
•tea  once  a  day  and  stale  bread  well 
buttered,  the  crust  or  well  baked  parts 
being  preferable.  Wait  a  little  before 
trying  the  egg,  as  too  much  increase 
in  variety  at  once  is  undesirable.  Later, 
also,  will  come  the  milk  pudding,  but 
they  are  better  deferred  until  after 
the  summer.  Until  then,  milk  will  be 
her  principal  diet. 

Mrs.  McL.,Washmgton,B.  C— The 
April  number  was  printed  before  you 
wrote.  There  is  no  real  need  of 
changing  the  child's  food  through  the 
summer.  If  you  get  the  milk  fresh 
you  may  give  up  the  top  milk  plan, 
dilute  the  entire  milk  gradually  less 
and  less,  and  finally,  by  autumn,  he 
may  take  it  pvtre.  The  only  advantage 
of  the  bottle  is'  that  the  child  will  thus 
take  the  milk  slowly,  and  it  will  be 
more  digestible  than  if  hastily  drunk. 

G.  D.  Stamford,  Conn.  If  you 
can  be  sure  of  the  condition  of 
the  .  stables,  the  cow's  udders,  the 
dairy  and  all  the  surroundings  of  the 
milk  farm,  you  may  not  be  obliged  to 
sterilize  it.  The  sterilization  is  a  great 
safeguard,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  we  may  mention  that  the  worst 
cases  of  milk  poison  have  not  been  re- 
ported in  large  cities.  On  the  other 
hand  sterilized  milk  does  seem  to  be 
rather  more  constipating  than  other 
milk. 

For  a  child  as  old  as  yours  there 
is  no  object  in  sterilizing  each  bottle 
of  milk  separately.  The  whole  can  be 
sterilized  in  a  large  bottle  or  preserv- 
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ing  jar,  and  well  shaken  before  the 
quantity  for  each  meal  is  taken  out. 

T.  T.,  Cincinnati.  0. — The  time  of 
the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  like  that 
of  all  physiological  processes,  varies, 
the  limits  of  normal  variation  not  be- 
ing very  sharply  defined.  Individual 
and  family  peculiarities  count  for  a 
good  deal  in  teething,  and  we  are  not 
inclined  to  consider  a  moderate  delay 
beyond  the  average  time  as  a  sign  of 
sickness  or  weakness  in  a  child  other- 
wise seemingly  in  good  health.  Your 
child  will  probably  do  well,  but  it  may 
need  some  nourishment  beyond  your 
breast  milk.  You  may  derive  some 
hints  from  our  recent  articles  on 
"Mixed  Feeding." 

B.  E.,  Oszcego.  N.  V. — It  is  better 
first  to  ckar  out  the  bowels,  because, 
if  the  diarrhoea  be  due  to  indigestion, 
the  trouble  is  likely  to  continue  until 
the  undigested  matter  is  removed,  or 
if  due  to  cold  the  digestion  is  likely  to 
be  stopped  and  practically  the  same 
condition  follows.  A  small  dose  of  oil 
or  a  fair  one  of  syrup  of  rhubarb  will 
probably  be  enough.  If  this  is  done 
the  need  of  restricted  diet  will  be  much 
shortened. 

D.  L..  Oshkosh.  Wis.— The  only 
conditions  under  which  we  think  alco- 
holic stimulants  are  of  value  to  nurs- 
ing women  are :  First,  when  the  appe- 
tite is  so  poor  that  sufficient  food  is 
not  taken,  and  it  is  found  experi- 
mentally that  the  alcoholic  drink  in- 
creases the  appetite,  and  second,  when 
the  digestion  is  too  feeble  to  take  care 
of  the  food  taken  and  is  helped  in  its 
work  by  the  alcohol.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  sometimes  useful. 


Much  more  frequently,  in  our  judg- 
ment, it  does  not  help  the  mother  and 
does  produce  an  undesirable  quality 
of  milk. 

A.  W.  S.,  Minneapolis.  Minn. — We 
should  think  that  a  child  who  had  had 
such  a  (seeming)  difficulty  in  digest- 
ing milk  would  do  better  if  the  milk 
were  wholly  or  partly  digested. 

New  Subscriber,  Augusta,  Me. — It 
would  of  course  be  better  if  the  food 
mixed  evenly  with  the  liquid ;  but  if 
thorough  stirring  and  agitation  of  the 
food  does  not  incorporate  them,  it  is 
better  to  let  the  solid  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom than  to  try  to  give  any  undissolved 
pans  at  his  age  (three  months).  It- 
he  wants  more  food  when  you  widen 
the  intervals  of  feeding  he  would  bet- 
ter have  more  than  to  keep  on  with 
short  intervals.  Be  as  exact  as  you 
can  in  time  of  feeding,  but  the  child 
need  not  be  kept  awake  if  the  meal  is 
due  in  a  few  minutes. 

You  do  an  unwise  thing  to  call  a 
physician  and  then  decline  to  follow 
his  advice  on  any  theory  of  your  own 
about  the  action  of  medicine.  The 
physician  has  thought  more  and  knows 
more  than  you  about  these  very  facts. 

P.  O..  Port  Huron,  Mich.— If  by  in- 
crease of  capacity  you  mean  such  an 
increase  of  containing  capacity  that  a 
greater  amount  of  milk  may  be  stored 
up  without  discomfort,  we  doubt  if 
anything  can  be  done.  The  breast.  like 
all  other  organs,  has  a  certain  power 
of  development  to  meet  requirements, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  anything 
can  be  artificially  done  to  further  the 
development.  The  natural  distention 
will  accomplish  all  that  can  be  done. 
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The  amount  of  milk  taken  by  a  child 
at  a  suckling  is  not  usually  all  in  the 
breast  at  the  moment  the  child  is  put 
to  the  breast,  a  certain  part  seems  to 
come  in  during  the  suckling  if  the  sen- 
sations of  nursing  women  are  to  be  de- 
pended upon. 

L.,  Meridcn,  Conn. — The  objection 
to  the  toilet  is  not  rare.  The  reasons 
for  it  are  often  undiscoverable.  The 
only  thing  from  a  medical  point  of 
view  to  be  considered  is,  whether  or 
not  this  dislike  may  arise  from  any 
tenderness  of  skin  or  other  parts.  This 
you  can  judge  by  noticing  if  he  seems 
tender  to  handling  when  dressed.  The 
dislike  to  being  meddled  with,  and 
especially  to  being  dressed  and  un- 
dressed, is  often  seen  when  no  evi- 
dence of  ill-health  appears. 

T.  H.,  Victor,  Colo. — It  is  not  clear 
that  anything  is  really  the  matter. 
The  child  is  twenty  months  old,  and 
his  weight,  if  it  be  nude  weight,  is 
that  of  a  three-year-old  child.  The 
limbs  probably  are  a  little  overbur- 
dened at  present.  The  best  thing,  we 
believe,  will  be  to  gently  manipulate 
them  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the 
muscles,  and  to  try  to  discourage  un- 
necessary standing. 

P.,  West  Hobokcn.  N.  /.—If  the 
mother  takes  the  child  upon  her  lap, 
or  places  it  upon  another  lap  or  a 
chair,  and,  remembering  that  the  parts 
she  has  to  handle  are  slightly  yielding, 
makes  pressure  which  is  firm,  but  not 
painfully  violent,  she  will  in  time,  if 
the  case  be  a  not  too  severe  one,  grad- 
ually coax  or  force  the  limb  toward 
the  proper  shape.  Weeks  or  months 
will  be  needed  with  one  or  two  sittings 


daily,  and  if  a  good  professional  ad- 
vice can  be  had,  it  is  advisable  to  first 
inquire  whether  the  physician's  opin- 
ion of  the  case  be  that  the  case  will 
yield  to  the  treatment,  so  that  the 
mother's  time  shall  not  be  wasted  on  a 
work  which  will  be  useless. 

W.  H.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C— The 
worm  theory  we  do  not  consider,  be- 
cause the  rubbing  of  the  nose  is  not  a 
symptom  of  worms  in  particular.  It  is 
true  that  with  catarrhal  irritation  of 
the  digestive  tract  children  sometimes 
pick  the  nose.  It  is  also  true  that  oc- 
casionaly  a  child  with  such  a  condition 
may  have  worms,  but  in  our  judgment 
it  is  far  more  often  true  that  the  symp- 
toms depend  upon  the  cartarrhal  trou- 
ble than  upon  the  worms.  Again, 
catarrhal  nasal  trouble,  either  with  dis- 
charge or  dry,  causes  an  irritation  that 
excites  rubbing  of  the  nose.  So  does 
irritation  in  the  gums.  It  would  help 
you  or  your  physician  to  eliminate 
some  doubts  if  the  temperature  were 
taken  during  one  of  those  nocturnal 
fits  of  crying. 

M.  I.,  Findlay,  O. — Your  child  is 
taking  per  diem  32  ounces  of  the  milk 
and  cream  mixture.  Most  children  of 
his  age  take  one-third  to  one-half 
more  in  bulk,  but  owing  to  the  rich- 
ness of  your  mixture  he  is  getting  in 
solids  not  very  much  below  the  aver- 
age. This  deficiency  is  in  a  way  made 
up  by  the  beef  broth  and  rice.  He 
probably  has  enough,  as  his  weight  is 
fair,  but  the  increase  would  better  be 
watched  carefully  from  time  to  time. 

R.  $.  L,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.— Of 
vegetables — in  the  usual  sense  of  the 
word — there  are  very  few  which  can 
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be  recommended  for  young  children, 
although  for  some  children  a  few  are 
permissible.  Such  young  children  are 
usually  to  have  their  vegetable  food 
in  the  shape  of  cereals  or  things  made 
from  them.  From  wholesome  bread, 
either  from  white  or  graham  flour,  and 
the  various  kinds  of  porridge,  as  well 
as  rice  and  macaroni,  they  usually  get 
nearly  enough.  Of  vegetables,  the  po- 
tato is  the  one  most  commonly  used. 
It  should  be  given  thoroughly  roasted 
or  baked,  carefully  removed  from  its 
skin,  finely  broken  up  with  a  fork  and 
slightly  salted,  not  buttered  (the 
proper  amount  of  butter  should  be 
given  on  bread).  .Of  fresh  summer 
vegetables,  peas  and  some  delicate 
kinds  of  beans,  if  very  well  prepared, 
are  among  the  best.  Besides,  thor- 
oughly well  cooked  and  prepared 
spinach  is  admissible,  and  possibly  a 
delicate  onion,  stewed  till  very  soft 
and  finely  cut  up  for  the  child,  so  that 
it  shall  not  be  sucked  down  in  too 
large  pieces.  There  are  some  others 
which  are  sometimes  allowed,  but  none 
which  we  should  recommend  for  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age. 

A.,  Elkhart,  hid. — We  cannot  give 
you  a  medicinal  or  a  directly  remedial 
suggestion,  because  the  perversion  of 
appetite  you  describe,  namely,  dirt  eat- 
ing, seems  to  depend  upon  various 
causes.  It  is  known  probably  all  over 
the  world.  Sometimes  it  seems  due  to 
an  actual  need  of  some  component 
which  is  wanting  in  the  dietary  actu- 
ally used.  More  often  it  is  considered 
to  be  the  expression  of  a  neurosis 
(nervous  affection)  of  the  stomach. 
The  cure  lies  in  determining  and  re- 


moving the  cause,  and  this  can  only 
be  done  by  a  physician  who  can  see 
the  child. 

V.  E.,  Knoxville,  Tcnn. — There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  the  case.  Very 
many,  and  we  think  most  children,  at 
ten  months,  have  not  been  taught  to 
take  food  from  the  spoon,  and  there  is 
no  particular  hurry.  Persistence  on 
your  part  will  win.  You  may  find  it 
easier  to  teach  her  to  drink  food  from 
a  cup. 

D.  P.,  Grafton,  Mass. — The  degree 
of  pregnant  discomforts  varies  exceed- 
ingly. Within  our  personal  knowl- 
edge are  women  who  are  in  at  least  as 
good,  if  not  in  better,  general  condi- 
tion during  pregnancy  that  at  am 
other  time.  Some  eat  to  a  degree  that 
calls  for  caution  from  the  physician. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  those  who 
can  hardly  rise  from  the  bed  through 
the  major  portion  of  pregnancy,  but 
are  at  other  times  in  fair  health.  Be- 
tween these  extremes  are  all  sorts  of 
conditions. 

S.  C.j  Chester,  Pa. — Some  children 
can  bear  things  earlier  than  others, 
but  our  advice  is  that  articles  of  food 
be  given  not  as  soon  as  they  may  per- 
haps be  taken  without  evident  harm, 
but  when  they  will  probably  do  good. 
Orange  juice  we  rarely  allow  before 
one  and  a  half  years.  A  child  with 
seven  teeth,  if  developed  in  the  ordi- 
nary order,  has  no  chewing  teeth. 
Until  it  has.  we  do  not  think  that 
ginger  bread,  or  ordinary  bread,  for 
that  matter,  will  usually  be  beneficial 
We  can  recommend  to  you  the  "Edu- 
cator'?  cracker  advertised  in  out 
columns. 
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/;.  R.,  Auburn,  X.  Y. — Fresh  air  is 
always  beneficial ;  a  draught  of  air 
rarely  if  ever.  But  not  every  breeze 
is  a  draught  in  the  sense  intended.  Tt 
usually  does  good  and  not  harm  to 
walk  in  a  brisk  breeze ;  it  generally 
is  safe  to  sit  facing  one  ;  but  a  draught 

How  Infants  Learn 

Everv  intelligent  mother  watches 
with  pride  the  development  of  her 
child.  Next  to  joy  felt  at  the  first  few 
sounds  uttered  is  the  pleasure  expe- 
rienced when  the  young  infant  recog- 
nizes the  face  of  its  mother. 
Development  of  the  Sense  of  Sight  in  the 
First  Months. 

It  has  been  said  that  man  is  born 
blind.  Comparatively  speaking  this  is 
true  to  some  extent.  The  sense  most 
early  exercised  by  the  new-born  in- 
fant is  the  sense  of  sight ;  but  here  it 
has  the  power  only  to  distinguish  light 
from  darkness,  and  it  is,  therefore,  in 
comparison  with  its  later  development, 
blind.  The  human  species  brings  noth- 
ing into  this  world,  while  in  many  of 
the  lower  creatures  the  senses  are  at 
birth  fully  developed.  What  a  differ- 
ence there  is  between  the  dull  eye  of 
the  new-born  infant  and  the  sharp 
vision  of  the  young  chick,  which  is 
able  to  pick  up  with  precision  a  grain 
of  corn,  or  even  snap  up  a  fly,  while 
the  egg-shell  may  be  still  sticking  to 
its  back !  The  eye  of  the  infant,  how- 
ever, is  developed  very  gradually,  and 
during  infancy  and  childhood  it  learns 
how  to  see.  In  the  first  few  days  it 
notices  the  difference  between  light 
and  darkness  when  the  light  is  very  in- 


— i.  c,  a  current  of  air  directed  against 
some  part  of  the  person — is  to  most 
people  a  source  of  injury.  Arrange 
currents  of  air  so  that  they  shall  pass 
by  the  child  without  falling  upon  it ; 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  screens, 
curtains  and  similar  contrivances. 

to  Use  Their  Eyes 

tense,  and  it  may  even  knit  its  brow 
in  sleep  if  a  bright  light  be  brought 
close  to  its  face.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple, a  strikingly  bright  color  will  also- 
be  noticed  when  held  close  to  the  face. 
In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  infant 
follows  the  object  by  turning  its  head, 
and  not  by  the  movement  of  the  eyes. 
The  eyelids  open  and  shut  from  birth, 
but  they  are  not  always  moved  at  the 
same  time  with  the  movements  of  the 
eyeballs  until  the  infant  has  reached 
the  second  or  third  month.  Under 
two  or  three  months  of  age  infants 
do  not  wink  when  the  hand  or  an  ob- 
ject is  waved  before  the  face,  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  the  hand  dis- 
tinctly, and  also  because  they  do  not 
associate  the  idea  of  fear  with  this, 
movement. 

The  Appreciation  of  Distance. 
One  of  the  remarkable  points  of 
interest  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
fant's power  of  vision  is  the  way  in 
which  it  learns  to  appreciate  the  ob- 
jects seen.  It  has  to  learn  to  discover 
the  distance  of  objects,  their  shapes 
;ize.  character,  etc.,  and  this  it  does 
with  the  assistance  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  infant  reaches  inco-or- 
dinately  after  an  object,  not  having  a 
clear  idea  of  its  appearance  before  the 
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first  year  of  life.  The  face  of  tl 
mother  or  nurse  is  made  familiar  in 
that  they  are  brought  so  close  to  the 
infant's  face. 

Double  Vision. 

After  an  infant  has  learned  to  see 
objects  distinctly  at  the  distance  of 
several  feet  it  begins  to  use  both  eyes 
in  common.  At  first  the  eyes  act  in- 
dependently of  each  other,  so  that  it 
undoubtedly  has  double  vision,  and 
sees  everything  double.  This  double 
vision,  or  diplopia,  as  it  is  called,  is 
present  because  the  eyeballs,  moving 
independently  of  each  other,  receive 
different  images,  and  it  is  not  until 
these  images  are  reflected  with  accura- 
cy on  the  corresponding  parts  of  both 
■eyes  that  the  child  loses  the  diplopia. 
This  double  vision  can  be  produced  by 
many  at  will,  by  looking  "cross-eyed." 
Often  the  eyes  do  not  act  together  at 
all.  when  there  results  a  squint,  and 
in  this  case  the  child,  no  longer  an  in- 
fant, uses  one  eye  only,  while  the  other 
is  comparatively  useless. 

Touch  Aiding  Sight. 

But  to  return  to  the  infant :  after 
it  has  learned  to  fix  an,  object  and 
see  it  clearly,  it  has  also  learned  to 
appreciate  that  this  object  is  not  up- 
side down,  for  at  first  everything  ap- 
pears as  upside  down  to  the  infant, 
and  it  is  not  until  the  sense  of  touch 
corrects  this  delusion  that  the  eye  un- 
derstands the  true  state  of  affairs. 
Now,  the  infant  having  reached  the 
point  when  it  sees  an  object  clearly, 
and  appreciates  that  it  is  not  reversed 
or  upside  down,  it  must  also  begin  to 
understand  objects  of  three  dimen- 
sions— that  is,  to  find  out  the  differ- 


ence between  a  flat  surface  and  a  solid 
body.  Here  the  sense  of  touch  also 
assists.  The  infant  grasps  an  object, 
and  putting  it  to  its  lips  and  face  satis- 
fies itself  as  to  the  shape,  character, 
etc. 

Effects  of  Recovery  of  Eye-Sight  by  Blind 
Persons. 

It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  note  some  cases  in  which  a  person 
born  blind  recovers  sight  when  grown. 
In  one  case  a  young  man  who  had  lost 
his  sight  in  early  infancy  was  so  com- 
pletely blinded  that  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish even  the  strongest  light  from 
darkness.  After  an  operation  on  one 
eye  had  been  successfully  performed 
he  began  to  see  objects  without  under- 
standing them — not  being  able  to 
judge  their  distances  from  his  eye — 
and  he  felt  as  if  everything  was  touch- 
ing his  eye ;  so  that  to  touch  an  ob- 
ject he  at  first  would  put  one  finger 
or  the  hand  up  before  his  face  point- 
ing at  the  object  aimed  at,  and  reach 
forward  until  his  finger  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  object.  After  he  had 
recovered  the  use  of  both  eyes  he  be- 
gan to  find  out  that  everything  was 
not  flat,  but  that  many  things  had  a 
certain  thickness  as  well  as  length 
and  breadth,  and  in  this  way  he  began 
to  learn  to  see  solid  objects. 

But  even  for  a  year  or  two  after 
complete  recover}-  he  was  unable  to 
decide  whether  a  certain  figure  was  a 
flat  surface,  as  in  a  painting,  or  a 
solid  body.  He  was  also  obliged  to 
learn  the  different  animals  and  objects, 
not  knowing  the  difference  between 
a  cat  or  a  dog  until  he  had  touched 
them. 
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Learning  to  See. 

We  have  purposely  related  this 
case  in  full,  to  show  that  we  all  go 
through  just  the  same  process  of 
learning  how  to  see  in  infancy,  and  it 
is  only  because  we  learn  so  gradually, 
as  the  sense  of  sight  becomes  more 
and  more  developed,  that  it  is  no  great 
surprise  to  us.  We  appreciate  solid 
substances  as  such,  because  our  two 
eyes  being  normally  about  two  and 
one-half  inches  apart  we  see  different 
parts  of  an  object  with  each  eye,  and 
then  appreciate  the  idea  of  its  solid- 
ity. Even  the  practiced  eye  may  be 
deceived   in   perspective.     Take  the 

The  Prevention  of 

Although  the  germ  theory  of  dis- 
ease has  done  much  to  clear  up  ob- 
scure points  in  the  history  of  medi- 
cine, it  has  made  as  yet  little  change 
in  the  actual  treatment  of  disease. 
But  it  has  brought  out  one  point 
very  strongly,  and  that  is  that  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure.  Physi- 
cians have  of  late  taken  up  the  study 
of  preventive  medicine  and  hygiene 
with  more  scientific  accuracy,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  death 
rate  in  many  diseases  has  been  low- 
ered ;  and  even  when  no  more  ac- 
tive or  efficient  drugs  have  been 
discovered,  the  intelligent  applica- 
tion of  what  we  know  about  preven- 
tive medicine  has  not  only  lessened 
mortality,  but  has  even  lengthened 
life.  We  have  learned  the  actual 
causes  of  many  of  the  diseases,  and 
know  something  of  the  life  history 
and  action  of  these  germs. 

Consumption,  typhoid  fever,  ma- 


stereoscopic  view,  for  instance :  we 
know  that  the  two  views  on  the  one 
card  represent  the  same  subject,  but 
taken  from  a  slightly  different  point  of 
view.  This,  when  looked  at  through 
the  sterescope,  gives  the  impression  of 
relief  or  solodity,  because  the  two  pic- 
tures taken  from  different  points  are 
so  changed  by  the  refracting  glasses 
in  the  stereoscope  that  the  images  fall 
on  corresponding  parts  of  the  two 
e)  es.  The  child  may  be  two  or  three 
years,  or  even  older,  before  it  has  con- 
trol over  its  eyes  and  can  judge  of  the 
distance  of  objects  in  the  room  or  out- 
doors. 

Disease  in  Children 

laria  and  yellow  fever  are  not  trans- 
mitted from  one  person  to  another ; 
but  the  organisms  of  these  diseases 
are  able  to  live  and  even  grow  out- 
side of  the  body,  and  when  many 
persons  in  a  locality  have  one  of 
these  diseases,  it  is  probably  be- 
cause they  all  get  it  from  the  same 
cause  rather  than  that  one  gets  it 
from  another.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  case  of  the  eruptive  diseases, 
diphtheria  and  whooping  cough, 
these  are  transmitted  from  one  per- 
son to  another,  and  are  ranked  as 
contagious. 

By  a  careful  study  of  the  air,  wa- 
ter and  food  which  our  patients 
breathe  and  consume,  of  their  cloth- 
ing and  habitation  and  of  the  cli- 
mate in  which  they  live,  we  obtain 
many  facts  to  help  us  in  the  treat- 
ment of  disease.  As  a  usual  thing 
disease  attacks  by  preference  those 
who  are  sick   and  weak,   and  the 
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strong  fall  victims  to  disease  only 
when  they  are  too  careless  and  negli- 
gent, or  undergo  needless  exposure. 
The  mother  should  seek  to  keep  her 
children  in  the  healthiest  condition 
possible.  Two  vitally  important 
things  which  are  usually  neglected 
are  ventilation  and  heating.  In  sum- 
mer, heating  is  usually  superfluous, 
and  ventilation  is  provided  for  by 
the  open  windows  and  doors ;  but  in 
winter,  houses  are  not  always  heated 
and  ventilated  as  they  should  be.  No 
air  in  a  large  city  is  particularly 
fresh,  but  all  air  from  the  outside  is 
generally  purer  and  better  than  that 
in  the  house.  Most  houses  are  heated 
by  means  either  of  stoves  and  fur- 
naces or  of  fireplaces  and  open 
grates.  An  open  fire  always  creates 
a  draft  and  keeps  the  air  moving 
slowly  through  the  room,  but  in  very 
cold  weather  it  does  not  heat  the 
whole  room. 

The  fault  with  furnaces  is  that  the 
air  supply  is  not  great  enough.  The 
pure,  fresh  air  should  be  drawn  from 
some  outside  source,  and  then,  by 
passing  through  the  heated  furnace, 
it  is  warmed  slightly  and  conducted 
to  the  rooms  in  the  house.  This 
warmed  air  is  also  fresh,  and  that  is 
what  most  persons  forget,  having  the 
idea  that  warm  air  is  not  pure.  As 
the  supply  of  this  air  is  not  sufficient 
to  keep  the  air  in  the  room  perfectly 
fresh,  and  as  it  is  usually  heated  to 
too  great  a  temperature,  more  a;r 
has  to  be  brought  in  by  opening  the 
windows  or  doors.  The  temperature 
of  a  room  in  which  children  live 
should  be  about  68  degrees  Fahr.  in 


the  day,  and  a  little  lower  in  the  bed- 
room. No  room  should  ever  be  venti- 
lated from  another  one,  but  directly 
from  the  outside.  At  times  in  very 
cold  weather  there  is  enough  ventila- 
tion through  the  cracks  of  the  win- 
dows without  opening  them.  Chil- 
dren who  are  not  well  should  have  a 
room  slightly  warmer  than  just 
stated. 

We  are  all  equally  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  disease  germs;  and  if  there 
were  no  protection,  we  would  all  have 
all  the  diseases  at  once.  How  are  we 
protected?  Various  theories  haw 
been  brought  forward  to  show  how 
we  escape  disease,  and  the  whole  mat- 
ter may  be  brought  down  to  this :  W< 
should  keep  ourselves  in  as  healthy  a 
condition  as  possible,  and  then,  when 
exposed,  we  are  more  apt  to  escape.  If 
disease  is  around  us,  we  should  use 
means  to  protect  ourselves,  and  to  this 
end  disinfectants  are  indispensable. 

A  disinfectant  is  that  which  will  de- 
stroy or  render  inactive  the  germ 
which  causes  the  particular  disease 
against  which  we  seek  to  protect  our- 
selves and  our  children.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  disinfectant  is  heat.  Fire  and 
even  heat,  if  properly  used,  will  de- 
stroy all  known  bacteria.  During  or 
after  any  of  the  most  infectious  dis- 
eases all  articles  and  everything  that 
has  been  used  about  the  patient  should 
be  burned  if  feasible.  If  not  burned, 
then  they  may  be  subjected  to  pro- 
longed dry  heat,  which  disinfects  the 
surfaces,  although  not  the  insides. 
Steam  under  pressure  is  an  ?xcellent 
means  for  disinfecting  such  things  as 
bedding  and  mattresses.    Boiling  for 
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one  to  two  hours  will  also  disinfect 
such  articles  as  sheets,  handkerchiefs, 
etc. 

Of  the  various  chemical  disinfect- 
ants, a  5  per  cent,  carbolic  acid  solution 
is  the  best.  A  solution  of  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury  (also  called  corrosive 
sublimate)  is  likewise  a  very  powerful 
disinfectant,  but  not  now  considered 
as  reliable  as  was  formerly  thought. 
These  are  excellent  in  disinfecting  the 
stools  in  typhoid  fever  and  other 
diarrhneal  diseases,  and  the  expectora- 
tion in  consumption,  and  are  much 
used  in  surgical  operations.  The 
fumes  of  sulphur  are  a  very  effective 
means  of  disinfecting  a  room  in 
which  there  has  occurred  a  case  ef 
one  of  the  eruptive  diseases.  After 
everything  possible  in  the  room  has 
been  disinfected  by  other  means  and 
the  room  has  been  vacated,  the  doors 
and  windows  are  closed  while  a  lump 
of  sulphur  is  allowed  to  burn  on  a 
brick,  which  is  placed  in  a  pan  of 
water.  After  twenty-four  hours  the 
room  is  opened,  and  after  the  air  ha-, 
been  allowed  to  enter  and  the  room 
has  been  thoroughly  ventilated,  the 
convalescent  patient  may  occupy  it 
again.  It  is  not  well  for  others  to  use 
the  rooms  for  six  or  eight  weeks  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  disease. 

Ventilation  is  always  a  good  means 
of  preventing  disease,  for  by  it  the  ai; 
is  not  only  made  purer,  but  the  num- 
ber of  disease  germs  is  diluted  and  the 
danger  of  infection  is  lessened.  As 


children  catch  so  man}  diseases  at 
school,  it  is  very  important  to  see  that 
the  convalescent  child,  as  well  as  the 
well  ones  in  the  house,  do  not  go  to 
school  again  until  all  danger  is 
passed.  Whooping  cough,  mumps, 
chicken-pox  and  German  measles  are 
not  considered  very  dangerous,  and  no 
particular  precautions  are  taken  to 
keep  children  at  home  when  these  dis- 
eases are  in  the  house,  or  when  they 
themselves  have  just  recovered  from 
one  of  these  diseases.  The  dangerous 
diseases  are  smallpox,  diphtheria, 
scarlet  fever  and  measles.  As  a  rule, 
there  is  always  danger  of  giving  the 
disease  as  long  as  the  scaling  or  peel- 
ing is  going  on,  and  this,  as  is  well 
known,  is  at  times  very  protracted.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  four  or  five 
weeks  after  the  beginning  of  the  last 
case  in  any  family  is  long  enough  to 
wait,  and  after  that  the  child  may  go 
to  school. 

While  no  particular  precautions  are 
taken  against  such  diseases  as  ring- 
worm and  mattery  eye  troubles,  these 
should  always  be  looked  out  for  ani 
guarded  against.  When  a  child  is 
known  to  have  been  exposed  to  a  dis- 
ease, it  should  be  kept  from  other  chil- 
dren for  at  least  two  weeks  to  see  if 
the  disease  develops. 

If  the  mother  cultivate  her  powers 
of  observation,  and  note  the  changes  in 
her  children  when  they  are  sick,  she 
materially  assists  the  physician  and 
often  lightens  the  illness  of  her  chil- 
dren. 
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Sand  in  the  Nursery. 

During  last  summer,  two  little  boys 
might  have  been  seen  day  after  day 
amusing  themselves  for  an  hour  or 
two  of  every  morning  in  what  seemed 
to  me  a  very  original  manner.  Some 
laborers,  working  on  the  road,  not 
far  from  our  country  home,  made  the 
little  ones  happy  by  filling  their  ex- 
press wagon  with  sand.  This  they 
emptied  on  a  small  porch  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  known  as  "the  chil- 
dren's porch." 

Instead  of  proceeding  in  the  usual 
manner  of  children  to  make  mud  pies. 
I  was  very  much  surprised  when  they 
called  me  to  come  and  look  at  their 
"park,"  to  see  how  tastefully  they  had 
laid  out  roads  and  flower  beds,  in 
imitation  of  a  park.  They  improved 
upon  this  day  after  day,  until,  at  the 
end  of  the  summer,  they  had  culti- 
vated quite  an  eye  for  color  and  con- 
siderable taste  for  designing.  Five 
cents*  worth  of  sand  (white  sand  is 
best)  procured  at  your  grocer's,  and 
a  few  flowers  taken  from  old  summer 
bonnets,  will  do  like  service  in  the 
nursery  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

Of  this  sand  may  also  be  made  a 
very  interesting  kindergarten  lesson. 
The  two  little  boys  of  whom  I  speak 
look  forward  with  the  greatest  of 
pleasure  to  their  weekly  lesson  in 
"practical  geography."  A  large  sheet 
of  stiff  brown  paper  is  laid  upon  the 
nursery  floor,  and  upon  this  the  sand 
— the  former  representing  water ;  the 
latter,  land.  Small  building  blocks 
are  used  to  represent  mountains.  In 


this  manner  they  have  learned  to  lay 
out  the  western  hemisphere ;  have  be- 
come familiar  with  its  continents, 
oceans,  etc. ;  have  learned  the  names 
and  situation  of  its  principal  moun- 
tain ranges,  rivers,  lakes,  etc.  Before 
proceeding  with  the  eastern  hemis- 
phere they  are  busily  occupied  study- 
ing Manhattan  Island — their  own 
home — and  its  surroundings. 

Thus  they  spend  many  happy  hours, 
unconsciously  laying  in  a  store  of 
valuable  knowledge  for  the  future. 

B.  G. 


Training  Our  Children  to  be  Helpful. 

We  all  agree  that  it  is  good  for 
children  to  be  helpful,  good  for  them 
and  for  us — that  if  they  are  busy  they 
are  happy,  a  comfort  to  themselves 
and  a  pleasure  to  us. 

The  most  important  step  in  training 
a  child  to  be  helpful,  as  in  training 
him  to  any  good  quality  or  habit,  is  to 
begin  at  the  beginning.  And  the 
nearer  we  come  to  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  the  better  for  him  and  the 
easier  for  us.  A  certain  mother  asked 
her  doctor  at  what  age  to  begin  the 
education  of  her  child.  "How  old  is 
your  child  now.  madam?"  "Three 
days."  "If  you  have  not  already  be- 
gun you  have  lost  three  days." 

We  are  forming  habits  for  our  chil- 
dren from  the  beginning :  let  them  be 
habits  we  want  them  to  keep  through 
life.  This  habit  of  helpfulness  may 
take  its  first  step  when  we  ask  the 
baby  to  put  something  in  mother's 
hand ;  its  next  step  when  we  tie  its 
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first  toy  by  a  string  to  its  chair  or 
carriage,  so  that  it  soon  learns  to 
draw  the  toy  back  when  it  drops;  its 
next  when  the  toy  that  falls  where  he 
cannot  recover  it  himself  lies  where 
it  fell,  this  being  negative  teaching  to 
prevent  him  from  making  work  for 
somebody  else ;  another  when  we 
teach  him  to  hold  out  his  arms  in  turn 
to  have  the  sleeves  of  his  clothes 
drawn  on,  though  the  day  when  he 
may  dress  himself  will  he  years  in 
coming. 

As  soon  as  he  has  the  power  of 
locomotion  by  rolling  or  creeping,  he 
can  fetch  and  carry  many  little 
things ;  some  we  may  ask  for  because 
we  really  want  them,  some  we  may 
make  an  excuse  of  wanting  in  order 
to  form  the  habits  of  helpfulness  and 
of  happy  obedience,  some  we  may 
speak  of  just  to  keep  the  child  busy. 
These  simple  things,  so  often  over- 
looked, are  of  great  value.  They  are 
a  physical  benefit  in  the  exercise  fur- 
nished, an  intellectual  benefit  in  the 
activity  of  mind  and  growing  knowl- 
edge of  language,  and  a  moral  benefit 
in  the  consciousness  of  helpful  action 
and  in  the  habit  of  obedience. 

"He  who  goes  not  forward,  goes 
backward,"  says  a  German  proverb. 
If  we  let  the  precious  present  slip  by 
unimproved,  we  not  only  deprive  the 
child  of  the  forward  impulse  we  owe 
it,  but  we  give  it  a  backward  impulse 
with  each  deed  of  commission  or  omis- 
sion. If  we  have  not  made  a  good  be- 
ginning, let  us  begin  here  and  now. 

One  early  step  a  child  may  be  led 
to  take  is  to  require  nothing  from  his 
mother  that  he  can  perform  for  him- 
self.    He  can  keep  his  material  prop- 


erty out  of  her  way  and  in  order. 
This  implies  that  his  mother  is  an  or- 
derly woman  with  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place,  a 
place  for  everything  of  the  child's 
within  his  knowdedge  and  reach, 
and  appreciation  of  his  efforts  toward 
order.  Let  him  have  a  bottom  bureau 
drawer  for  his  clothes,  a  corner 
of  the  bottom  shelf  of  the  book- 
case for  his  books.  He  will  he 
happy  to  pull  out  his  own  hook 
and  respect  his  mother's  ownership  of 
all  the  others.  Let  him  have  a  certain 
low  hook  for  his  cap  and  coat,  and  let 
him  take  them  from  the  hook  himself, 
as  well  as  put  them  back  after  using. 
Let  him  above  all  things  have  a  place 
he  likes  for  his  toys,  which  are  the 
"tools  of  his  trade." 

To  one  little  boy  I  know,  who  could 
only  creep,  his  mother  used  to  say 
twice  every  day,  "It's  time  for  your 
nap  now,  put  your  playthings  away." 
and  he  would  creep  all  over  the  room, 
bringing  the  scattered  toys  one  at  a 
time  to  their  place,  enjoying  the  work 
more  than  he  had  the  previous  play 
by  far,  because  he  felt  that  the  atten- 
tive and  approving  eyes  of  his  mother 
were  following-  his  motions.  When 
he  was  older,  and  younger  children 
had  come  to  claim  his  mother's  time, 
so  that  she  could  not  follow  up  her 
requests  always  by  attention  and  ap- 
proval, his  action  was  not  uniformly 
so  prompt,  obedient  and  happy,  but 
varied  on  his  part  as  she  had  varied 
on  hers.  And  she  found  it  much 
harder,  and  more  irksome,  too.  to 
bring  back  the  old  habit,  than  it  had 
been  to  form  it  in  the  first  place.  It 
then  became  necessarv  not  onlv  to> 
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show  disapproval  of  li i >  new  ways, 
which  would  have  been  a  sufficient 
punishment  in  the  old  days,  had  it 
been  required  at  all — as  her  approval 
was  sufficient  reward  then — but  to  al- 
low his  disorder  to  be  followed  by  its 
natural  consequences,  in  accordance 
with  the  valuable  advice  given  in 
Spencer's  "Education."  The  toys 
were  confiscated  "to  help  him  remem- 
ber," she  told  him.  He  would  soon 
come  and  ask  for  a  favorite  toy,  say- 
ing, "I'm  remembering  now,"  show- 
ing he  understod  the  reason  and  jus- 
tice of  the  deprivation;  hut  he  had  to 
keep  "remembering"  "till  Sunday," 
the  day  of  general  restitution — one  of 
the  small  ways  she  took  to  make  Sun- 
day a  day  of  joy. 

When  he  failed  to  draw  his  chair 
back  from  the  breakfast  table  unre- 
minded  he  had  to  be  content  with  a 
lower  chair  from  the  kitchen  for  din- 
ner; if  he  neglected  that,  he  had  to 
stand  up  to  the  supper  table  and  turn 
over  a  new  leaf  next  morning. 

But  besides  what  a  child  may  do  to- 
ward performing  work  which  his  own 
needs  demand,  he  may  be  a  real  help 
to  his  mother  in  her  labors,  and  may 
begin  this  also  very  early  in  life.  Some 
mornings  a  certain  little  boy  of  four 
and  a  half  says,  "Now,  mother,  I'm 
your  helper  boy,  what  shall  T  do?"  So 
the  little  volunteer  runs  the  sweeper 
up  and  down  the  stripes  of  the  car- 
pet, calling  it  an  engine  on  the  track, 
and  saying  "choo  choo"  till  there  are 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  He  car- 
ries the  empty  hod  to  the  coalbin,  and 
fills  it  by  hand,  ready  for  somebody 
else  to  lift :  the  empty  bucket  to  the 


faucet  and  fills  that,  and  brings  in  the 
kindlings  for  to-morrow.  He  feeds 
the  chickens,  rakes  the  back-yard  and 
keeps  it  in  order.  He  likes  to  black 
his  boots,  though  his  elders  do  not 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  follow 
his  example.  He  asked  to  black  the 
stove  one  day,  and  was  allowed  to 
polish  about  two  mintes,  when  he  was 
all  out  of  breath.  He  carries  notes 
and  magazines  to"  neighbors,  calling 
himself  an  expressman  with  wagon, 
or  a  postman ;  or  with  little  playmates 
and  a  line  of  wagons  he  is  a  whole 
train  delivering  freight  in  all  the  cities 
he  can  name. 

One  day  another  little  chap  of  five 
and  a  half  saw  the  dishes  draining  on 
the  kitchen  table.  When  his  mother 
returned  from  another  room,  he  was 
standing  on  a  chair  and  wiping  the 
last  one.  His  face  was  a  picture  of 
happiness,  and  his  service  the  sweet- 
est his  mother  could  have. 

One  of  the  best  boys  I  ever  knew, 
when  two  and  a  half  years  old,  used 
to  hold  pn  tight  to  the  stick  of  wood 
his  father  was  sawing,  and  was  happy 
to  think  himself  as  necessary  in  the 
work  as  the  saw  or  the  sawyer. 

Another  little  one  of  four,  this  one 
a  girl,  had  been  very  hard  to  impress 
with  any  desire  of  helpfulness,  and 
quite  impossible  to  train  to  three  con- 
secutive minutes  of  application.  One 
day  she  volunteered  to  empty  the  vase 
in  which  her  mother  put  burnt  match- 
es, threads,  etc.  The  mother  soon 
found  her  motive  was  the  hope  of 
finding  an  old  button  or  other  treas- 
ure ;  but  this  being  the  first  voluntary 
step  on  the  child's  part,  it  was  a  great 
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happiness  to  the  mother',  and  the  vase 
was  her  little  daughter's  especial 
charge  from  that  time. 

.Marion  Harland  says,  "All  good 
wives  are  sure  they  could  have 
hrought  up  their  husbands  better  than 
their  mothers-in-law  had."  Had  some 
of  our  mothers-in-law  trained  their 
boys  to  helpfulness  and  order  in  their 
early  days,  we  should  not  be  putting 
away  papers  and  clothes  after  those 
husbands  now,  nor  laving  out  their 


handkerchiefs  and  stockings  nor  hunt- 
ing up  their  hats !  Many  of  us,  in- 
deed, have  to  follow  them  around  the 
house  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos. 

It  follows  that  all  the  good  we  can 
bring  to  our  children's  character  now 
is  an  impulse  felt  during  their  whole 
lives,  and  touching  an  ever-widening 
circle  they  in  turn  reach.  "Now  is 
the  nick  of  time.  In  matters  which 
reach  into  eternity  now  is  always  the 
nick  of  time."  G.  F.  A. 


Mrs.  Robii 

On  an  afternoon  of  dreadful  heat 
last  summer — the  third  day  that  the 
mercury  had  climbed  like  the  arith- 
metical frog-in-a-well  without  falling 
fro  rata  at  night,  and  while  the  prob- 
lem was  how  to  survive — I  stepped 
into  my  neighbor  Robinson's  to  see 
how  the  robin  son  was  bearing  this 
fervid  introduction  to  his  first  sum- 
mer. Charlie  is  a  child  to  be  coveted, 
"but  since  this  submerging  by  the  hot 
wave  I  had  thought  with  pity  of  the 
mother  in  whose  place  I  should  feel 
the  abject  peril  of  his  melting  away 
before  my  eyes.  If  we  who  were  ma- 
ture and  strong  could  scarcely  en- 
dure, what  was  to  be  expected  of  a 
tender  infant? 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief  that 
I  found  Mrs.  Robinson  comfortably 
employed  in  cutting  out  a  garment  on 
the  dining-room  table.  My  imagination 
had  pictured  her  in  her  chamber  nurs- 
ing a  worrisome  little  sufferer,  wear- 
ily, anxiously.  Speaking  for  one  who 
could  not  speak  for  himself  (though 
"his  actions  spoke  louder  than  words), 


son's  Way 

she  laughingly  begged  me  to  excuse 
the  young  man  from  the  tropics  in 
native  costume. 

Could  there  be  a  better  reminder 
of  an  unfledged  bird  than  Baby  of- 
fered just  then?  On  the  floor  was 
spread  a  folded  blanket,  with  a  flat 
pillow  at  one  end,  and  here  on  his 
back  lay  the  seven  months  old  little 
fellow,  kicking  high  and  catching  his 
feet  in  his  hands,  the  picture  of  in- 
nocent content.  He  wore  a  napkin 
— only  this  and  nothing  more.  It  was 
good  to  sit  and  watch  the  baby  in  the 
full  freedom  evidently  enjoyed.  One 
could  almost  see  him  grow. 

After  a  half  hour  Charlie  left  off 
playing,  nestled  a  bit  and  uttered  a 
whimper  or  so ;  whereupon  his  moth- 
er, glancing  at  the  clock,  remarked 
that  Baby  knewr  that  it  was  time  to 
have  his  milk.  On  its  being  brought, 
and  it  appearing  to  be  her  intention 
to  proceed  with  shaping  and  basting, 
I  proposed  taking  the  child  on  my  lap 
and  serving  him  his  meal.  My  offer 
was  declined,  with  the  observation 
that    the    weather    was  unfortunate 
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for  that  kind  of  coddling.  So  with 
only  a  change  of  position  convenient 
for  the  support  of  his  bottle.  Baby  was 
restored  to  happiness. 

Three  weeks  after  this,  mamma  and 
children — the  boy  is  the  third,  and  the 
births  have  been  at  pretty  long  inter- 
vals— went  away  to  spend  the  season 
on  a  farm.  Word  came  back  that 
Baby  was  prospering  finely ;  but  what 
a  surprising  advance  a  healthy  child 
turning  the  last  quarter  of  his  first 
year  does  make  in  a  couple  of 
months !  When  he  returned  in  Sep- 
tember how  plump  and  alert  Baby 
was !  He  had  cut  three  teeth,  and  had 
not  seen  an  hour's  illness.  He  had 
found  what  his  hands  were  for.  at 
least  to  his  own  satisfaction :  and  in 
the  manner  of  grasping  his  beloved 
bottle  and  changing  its  angle  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  there 
was  no  little  independence,  not  to  say 
science. 

.He  had  learned  to  creep  and  to  pull 
himself  up  by  chairs,  or  attempt  the 
same  with  objects  less  reliable,  such 
as  his  mamma's  bamboo  workstand, 
when  a  general  upsetting  would  give 
him  other  valuable  lessons.  Quite 
commonly  a  child  at  this  stage  is  en- 
couraged to  bear  its  own  weight.  t< 
stand — and,  I  may  say,  is  drilled  in 
the  art  of  walking.  Xot  so  with  Char- 
lie, as  I  was  told  upon  inquiry :  he 
had  been  left  to  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  resources. 

He  made  few  attempts  to  sound 
words  and  names,  though  his  mono- 
syllables in  an  unknown  tongue  were 
often  as  intelligible  as  good  English 
to  those  immediatelv  about  him  :  and 


that  he  understood  much  that  was  said 
was  in  bright  evidence.  One  most 
amusing  little  trick  that  had  doubtless 
been  taught  him  was  to  wave  good- 
by.  He  makes  no  mistakes.  He 
waves  papa  good-by  when  going  to 
business ;  it  is  the  same  when  the  little 
sister  starts  out  to  her  "gifts  and  oc- 
cupations" at  the  kindergarten ;  and 
again  when  he  sees  the  tall  sister  who 
takes  him  out  in  his  baby  carriage  on 
school  holidays  put  on  her  hat  and 
cloak ;  but  on  their  coming  in  he  re- 
ceives them  with  smiles  and  crowing. 

Baby's  funniest  and  most  frequent 
good-by  is  to  mamma  whenever  he 
leaves  her  arms  for  an  excursion 
about  the  rooms,  and  this,  I  am  told, 
he  has  taken  up  by  his  own  small 
wits.  I  was  sitting  beside  them  on  a 
sofa  when  Charlie  signified  that  he 
wanted  to  be  let  down  to  the  floor 
from  his  mother's  lap.  He  made  off 
directly,  but  had  covered  no  more 
than  two  figures  of  the  carpet  when 
he  halted,  looked  back  over  his  right 
shoulder  and  began  waving  his  hand, 
and  this  he  kept  up  till  mamma 
responded  in  the  same  fashion,  after 
which  he  continued  his  pilgrimage  on 
hands  and  knees. 

A  minute  later  he  was  standing  by 
a  chair.  Another  minute  and  he  was 
down.  He  had  lifted  his  hands,  and 
the  little  legs  that  as  yet  understood 
their  mission  so  imperfectly,  gave 
way  under  their  burden  like  cotton 
rolls.  The  solid  little  form  struck, 
tilted  over  and  the  head  got  a  smart 
bump  on  the  floor.  Instinctively.  I  all 
but  sprang  to  his  rescue,  while  there 
sat  the  mother  with  palms  pressed  to- 
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gether,  watching  him  calmly  ami 
without  special  concern.  Not  a  sound 
from  the  child,  who  did  not  so  much 
as  look  in  our  direction,  but  gathered 
himself  together  and  was  ripe  for 
further  experiment.  To  set  up  an  ado 
for  every  trifling  mishap,  to  be  caught 
up  and  cosseted  as  though  some 
strange  thing  had  happened,  is  among 


the  things  which,  fortunately,  Charlie 
Robinson  has  not  been  taught,  though 
he  easily  might  have  been — to  what 
loss  in  energy  and  self-reliance  all 
through  coming  years,  who  knows  ? 

I  approved  Mrs.  Robinson's  way. 
For  an  idol  of  parent's  hearts,  Charlie 
is  being  brought  up  with  sound  judg- 
ment. R-  N. 


The  Modern 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  kin- 
dergartens were  in  their  infancy  in 
the  United  States,  there  were  main 
warning  cries  raised  against  the  in- 
efficient teachers.  But  times  have 
changed.  The  young,  inexperienced 
girl-kindergartner  has  given  way  to 
the  mature  and  intellectual  woman. 
The  best  intellects  are  now  in  the 
field.  Every  magazine  and  daily 
paper  gives  hints  to  young  mothers 
how  to  amuse  and  instruct  their  chil- 
dren according  to  kindergarten  prin- 
ciples. Froebel's  works  are  translated 
and  interpreted.  The  market  is 
flooded  with  devices  for  teaching  ac- 
cording to  kindergarten  methods. 
There  are  Christmas  boxes  with  gay 
papers  to  do  kindergarten  weaving, 
folding  and  what  not.  Among  this 
cmbarras  de  richesse  what  shall  we 
choose? 

In  visiting  some  of  the  kindergar- 
tens of  the  present  day,  does  there  not 
lurk  in  our  minds  a  suspicion  that  the 
method  is  nearer  the  heart  of  the 
teacher  than  is  the  little  four-year- 
old?   Do  kindergartners  bear  in  mind 


Kindergarten. 

that  Froebel  planned  his  material  for 
poor  village  children  who  earned  their 
daily  bread  by  cleaning  feathers  or 
weaving  baskets?  His  protest  was 
against  mechanical  labor  for  little 
children.  The  child's  mind  was  to  be 
trained  by  weaving  a  little  pattern 
into  its  basket,  and  thus  learning 
numbers ;  the  child's  heart  was  to  be 
made  glad  by  being  allowed  to  make 
presents  once  in  a  while  and  not  work 
only  for  gain. 

Do  all  kindergartners  realize  that 
Froebel  has  been  dead  these  fifty 
years,  and  that  we  have  new  problems 
to  solve  in  a  new  world  ?  Then  arises 
again  the  question — to  what  kinder- 
garten, or  better  still,  to  which  kinder- 
gartner,  shall  we  send  our  children  ? 
Choose  a  kindergartner  who  loves  the 
stupid  child  and  befriends  the  unpre- 
possessing one,  whose  children  look 
the  happiest  and  are  the  busiest,  and 
who  seems  to  be  leading  a  life  of  ease 
herself.  Choose  a  kindergarten  that 
has  all  classes  of  children,  but  where 
those  predominate  who  seem  most 
suitable  to  the  development  of  your 
own  child.   A  timid,  delicate  little  girl 
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will  be  treated  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration by  regular  little  street  waifs, 
and  a  willful,  strong  boy  does  best 
when  in  the  company  of  sickly,  help- 
less playmates  ;  it  makes  his  big,  manly 
heart  swell  with  pleasure  to  do  for 
them  what  they  cannot  do  for  them- 
selves. Children  need  the  art  of  social 
tact.  They  must  know  men.  At  no 
time  of  life  do  men  meet  men  so  nat- 
urally as  at  the  kindergarten  age. 

And  what  about  those  boxes  of  gay 
paper  and  other  material  ?  The  gay 
paper  glazed  and  shining  in  solid 
colors  is  bad.  It  irritates  the  nerves 
of  the  eyes  and  makes  the  child  dizzy 
or  gives  him  a  headache.  Do  not  let 
him  work  with  anything  smaller  than 
one  inch.  Why?  Try  it  yourself. 
Spend  one  or  two  hours  using  the 
material  that  you  would  choose  for 
your  child.  If  after  that  time  you 
still  feel  at  peace  with  God  and  all 
men,  you  may  risk  letting  him  use  it. 
Our  present  mode  of  living  and  our 
present  manner  of  teaching  tend  to 
make  the  child  nervous.  There  is  an 
undue  strain  on  the  optic  nerves.  In 
science-lessons  the  child  is  to  see  for 
himself.  He  handles  small  flowers  and 
is  set  to  counting  their  parts.  He 
handles  a  fish  and  counts  the  scales,  or 
he  dissects  bug  or  beetle  to  expose  its 
structure.  The  cramped  position,  in- 
sufficient light  and  the  continued  strain 
of  observing  cannot  but  affect  the  eyes 
— the  optic  nerves  are  excited  and  pro- 
duce headache.  During  an  experience 
of  eighteen  years  with  little  folks  and 
adults  it  has  always  been  my  habit  to 
urge  an  examination  of  the  eyes  where 
there  were  continued  headaches,  and 
invariably  there  was  manifested  a  de- 


ficiency in  the  eyesight  caused  by  over- 
application,  and  the  headaches  invari- 
ably ceased  after  treatment  and  change 
of  habit. 

It  were  well  if  we  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  our  German  friends  who  per- 
mit the  teacher  to  take  his  class  into 
the  fields  and  woods  for  botanizing; 
besides  the  pleasurable  exercise  and 
the  advantage  of  seeing  specimens  in 
their  natural  surroundings,  the  lesson 
of  half  an  hour  is  diluted  to  extend 
over  four. 

It  is  our  duty  to  decrease  as  much 
as  possible  the  danger  of  nervous 
prostration  by  the  careful  choice  of 
the  child's  early  environment.  We 
need  the  kindergartens.  While  we 
have  so  many  excitable  friends  who 
are  unwise  in  actions  and  speech  in 
the  presence  of  our  children,  they 
must  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  where 
quiet  reigns.  We  need  the  kinder- 
gartens for  their  training  in  social 
intercourse.  We  need  them  for  the 
training  of  our  children  towards  in- 
dependence and  lawfulness.  We  need 
them  as  an  experiment  station  where 
little  tots  can  do  their  own  experiment- 
ing under  the  guidance  of  a  specialist. 

Let  us  choose  of  the  material  for 
home  use  what  is  best  suited — a  box  of 
sand  and  blocks  of  soft  pine  about 
the  size  of  ordinary  building  bricks. 
Children  will  soon  find  the  needful 
accessories — spools,  twine  and  nails — 
to  change  the  pine  bricks  into  me- 
chanical contrivances.  Take  an  in- 
terest in  their  play  ;  let  it  be  fair,  kind- 
ly and  thoughtful.  Teach  them  to  put 
away  their  toys  after  having  used  them 
and  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten  has 
been  carried  out.  D.  K. 
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"Not  Like  Other  Children." 

"My  little  Lucy  is  not  like  other 
children."  And  the  tone  in  which 
these  words  were  spoken  plainly  indi- 
cated that  Lucy's  mother  was  only  too 
proud  of  the  fact. 

Mothers  of  only  children  are  apt  to 
think  that  their  darlings  are  free  from 
many  childish  failings ;  hut  w  hile 
guarding  them  from  what  they  con- 
sider the  contaminating  influence  of 
other  children,  they  do  not  realize  the 
greater  evils  which  generally  result 
from  isolation.  Man  is  a  gregarious 
animal.  His  nature  is  many-sided, 
and  contact  with  others  of  his  own 
age  is  absolutely  necessary  to  its 
proper  development.  The  child  who 
is  continually  imbibing  the  sentiment 
of  older  people  may  appear  very 
sweet,  and  have  a  reputation  for  men- 
tal precocity ;  but  it  is  often  only  a 
reflection,  for  character  is  moulded, 
not  transferred. 

We  know  that  wind,  as  well  as 
rain  and  sunshine,  is  necessary  to  the 
healthy  development  of  the  sapling. 
The  giant  forest  trees  that  stand  for 
monuments  of  strength  are  those 
that  have  bent  before  the  storm  only 
to  rise  and  take  deeper  root :  so  fric- 
tion and  opposition  are  agents  in  the 
production  of  true  manhood  or 
womanhood.  The  child  who  has  not 
learned  in  the  nursery  to  resist  op- 
pression is  likely  to  be  worsted  on 
the  battlefield  of  -the  world.  There 
is  nothing  more  sad  than  the  experi- 
ence of  such  a  one  when  he  leaves 
home  for  the  first  time.    Hitherto  it 


has  been'  smooth  sailing  with  him. 
Loving  hearts  have  found  delight  in 
removing  obstructions  from  his  way  ; 
and  having  no  confidence  in  his  un- 
tried strength,  he  now  generally 
abandons  himself  to  the  current,  and 
drifts  with  the  tide,  while  some  one 
exclaims  "How  very  surprising  to 
think  that  so-and-so  has  gone  to  the 
bad !  He  used  to  be  such  an  exem- 
plary boy !" 

Any  close  observer  of  human  na- 
ture must  have  noticed  that  the  men 
and  women  who  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  life,  and  have  left  an  im- 
pression upon  the  world,  have  gener- 
ally been  those  who  have  grown  up 
in  families,  not  the  isolated  darlings 
who  have  had  only  a  one-sided  ex- 
perience in  the  home  circle.  "Only 
children"  are  often  morbidly  sensitive, 
and,  failing  to  reach  the  standard  of 
their  elders,  are  tempted  to  resort  to 
falsehood  rather  than  lose  the  good 
opinion  upon  which  they  have  set  a 
false  value.  They  are  also  apt  to  be 
selfish,  or  rather  self-centered.  In 
fact,  much  of  the  narrowness  and 
prejudice  which  we  notice  in  older 
people  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  child- 
hood they  had  no  opportunity  for  com- 
paring themselves  with  others. 

Parents  who  boast  that  their  chil- 
dren are  different  from  other  people's, 
would  generally  be  disappointed  if 
told  that  their  grown-up  sons  and 
daughters  were  not  like  other  men  and 
women,  for  singularity  must  be  char- 
acterized by  excellence  in  order  to  be 
appreciated  by  the  world.    Your  little 
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boy  may  be  "nut  like  other  children," 
but  a  perfect  pattern  of  propriety,  and 
yet  it  may  be  that  your  neighbor's 
child,  who  is  full  of  mischief,  is  the 
best  companion  he  can  have,  and  one 
from  whom  he  will  learn  lessons  in 
courage  and  endurance  which  you 
could  never  teach  him.  You  need  not 
imagine  because  he  has  acquired  a 
few  tricks  that  annoy  you  that  he  is 
hopelessly  injured,  and  though  he  may 
hear  much  that  you  would  wish  to 
keep  from  him,  if  you  have  his  confi- 
dence the  knowledge  of  evil  will  do 
him  no  real  harm.  The  secret  that  is 
shared  by  Mother  is  never  a  danger- 
ous one. 

But  one  must  bear  in  mind  that  a 
child's  confidence  is  easily  repelled.  If 
your  little  girl  comes  to  tell  you  of 
something  that  she  has  seen  or  heard, 
and  you  thoughtlessly  exclaim,  "Oh ! 
don't  talk  about  such  things,"  she  will 
not  be  likely  to  confide  in  you  again  ; 
but  will  tell  some  of  her  companions 
or  brood  over  it  in  silence.  If.  how- 
ever, you  talk  the  matter  over  quietly 
without  appearing  to  be  either  shocked 
or  surprised,  giving  the  most  sensible 
explanation  that  you  can,  and  making 
light  of  what  you  cannot  explain,  she 
will  be  satisfied,  and  the  subject  will 
soon  be  dismissed  from  her  mind.  But 
do  not  attempt  to  impose  upon  her 
credulity.  Most  children  are  too 
clever  to  be  blinded  in  that  way,  and 
the  fact  that  you  are  trying  to  mis- 
lead them  by  falsehood  will  only  make 
them  more  anxious  to  discover  the 
truth  for  themselves. 

Tory  not  to  expect  too  much  of  chil- 
dren or  to  despair  when  you  discover 


in  them  faults  which  you  have  not 
suspected.  Secret  faults  are  always 
to  be  dreaded,  but  you  can  generally 
find  a  remedy  for  those  that  you  know, 
and  there  is  no  safeguard  like  confi- 
dence between  parent  and  child. 

H.  E. 


A  Picture  Medley. 

Do  you  think  I  may  be  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  Babyhood,  as  I  am  the 
happy,  though  often  weary,  mother  of 
three  little  boys,  the  eldest  three-and- 
a-half  years  and  the  youngest  three 
months  old  ? 

For  several  weeks  past  I  have  been 
shut  in  with  my  two  older  children, 
who  are  passing  through  a  mild  form 
of  scarlatina.  They  were  scarcely  ill 
at  all  after  the  first  week,  so  I  was 
forced  to  set  my  wits  to  work  to  find 
amusement  for  the  active  little  minds, 
that  the  four  weeks  of  imprisonment 
might  not  be  too  galling.  An  idea 
occurred  to  me  which  not  only 
amused  little  Ted  and  Hal,  but  was  a 
relief  to  my  own  mind,  wearied  with 
the  monotony  of  rehearsing  favorite 
stories  and  playing  baby  games.  Be- 
cause of  the  contagious  character  of 
the  disease.  I  did  not  care  to  have  any 
toys  of  value  in  the  rooms.  Perhaps 
some  other  mother  may  gain  a  hint 
from  my  experience  for  the  wean- 
days  of  baby's  convalescence. 

My  babies  are  very  fond  of  pic- 
tures, and  the  advertising  sheets  of 
back  numbers  of  my  periodicals,  as 
well  as  the  daily  and  weekly  papers, 
furnished  material  for  our  new  pas- 
time. On  squares  of  cardboard  of 
various  sizes  I  glued  little  cuts  to 
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illustrate  some  idea,  rhyme  or 
story,  such  as,  At  the  Sea  Shore, 
Beggars  are  Coming  to  Town, 
House  that  Jack  Built,  Baby  Show, 
etc.  By  keeping  a  perspective  in 
mind,  and  seeking  for  figures  that 
will,  as  far  as  possible,  compare  in 
size,  one  can  produce  quite  complete 
little  scenes  and  pretty  effects.  Oc- 
casionally the  brush  or  pencil  may  be 
brought  into  requisition  for  a  con- 
necting link  when  search  fails  to  dis- 
close the  desired  figures.  For  in- 
stance, we  could  not  find  a  rat  for  our 
"House  that  Jack  Built,"  so  were 
forced  to  create  one.  My  little  two- 
year-old  was  most  pleased  with  a  het- 
erogeneous collection  of  bicycles  and 
rolling  stock  generally,  which  we 
grouped  about  a  pretty  cut  advertis- 
ing a  country  hotel.  The  little  laddie 
spent  many  happy  minutes  searching 
for  pictures  for  "bievkeys  and  wad- 
ons,"  anything  with  wheels  being  dear 
to  his  heart.  I  did  not  keep  the  little 
fellows  too  long  at  one  time  over  this 
work,  but  resorted  to  it  occasionally 
when  blocks  and  menageries  lost  their 
charm. 

Taking-  advantage  of  the  hint  in 
your  recent  article  on  ventilation,  in 
regard  to  the  open  fireplace  as  an  es- 
cape for  foul  air,  I  gathered  the  torn 
papers  and  scraps  from  the  day's 
playground  and  made  a  bright  little 
blaze  every  evening.  My  little  Edwin 
has  a  vivid  imagination  and  he  sees 
many  things  in  the  embers.  When  a 
flame  leaps  suddenly  from  a  black 
spot,  he  asks,  "What  is  that  opening 
its  mouth  ?" 

As  five  o'clock  approaches  my  little 
patients  begin  to  call  for  supper,  and 


after  that  for  their  bonfire,  and  by  six 
o'clock  they  are  well  on  their  way  to 
Nod  Land.  L.  D. 


The  Mother's  Influence  at  the  Table. 

Ofttimes  the  essential  nourishment 
required  by  birds  and  plants  receives 
more  careful  attention  from  the  house- 
wife than  that  required  by  her  chil- 
dren. Now,  this  is  not  over-stated ; 
it  is  incongruous,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  some  women  are  not  only 
wretched  cooks,  but  totally  regardless 
of  the  quality  and  properties  of  the 
food  they  prepare  or  have  prepared 
for  their  families.  Some  children 
show  it  in  their  faces,  and  again  in 
their  unnatural  appetites — craving  the 
most  undesirable  condiments,  simply 
because  the  necessary  appetizing  sub- 
stances are  not  supplied  upon  the  home 
table.  Children  who  have  proper 
food  well  served  are  certainly  in- 
fluenced by  it  more  than  most  of  us 
think,  and  it  cultivates  a  certain  de- 
gree of  refinement.  Xo  one  expects 
a  tree  to  thrive,  to  be  graceful  and 
beautiful  and  fruitful,  unless  it  is  sup- 
plied with  the  elements  essential  to 
such  growth.  It  is  not  that  the  sap- 
ling requires  such  a  variety  of  fluids 
and  fertilizers,  but  that  they  be 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  its  na- 
ture ;  and  children  are  in  a  hundred 
ways  like  vegetable  growths.  Give 
them  good  food,  well  prepared,  and  do 
not  make  their  little  stomachs  hoppers 
for  sour  bread  and  greasy,  warmed 
potatoes. 

Have  home-made  bread.  If  one  is 
of  that  class  who  say  that  baker's 
bread  is  better  than  they  can  make, 
then  go  to  work  and  learn  to  make 
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good  bread.  Children  crave  sweets, 
but  give  them  healthy  sweets.  Let 
them  have  home-made  taffy  and  maple 
sugar,  or  any  healthy  compound  that 
presents  itself — lemonade  and  hot 
cocoa.  Let  them  have  their  play  tea- 
parties,  with  dainty  strips  of  bread 
and  butter,  or  jelly  if  it  suits  them 
better,  tiny  sandwiches,  small  cakes 
and  tarts.  This  is  not  too  much  work. 
Give  it  to  them  daintily  prepared,  and 
they  will  in  all  probability  eat  it  dain- 
tily :  they  will  be  polite  to  each  other ; 
they  will  say:  "Mrs.  Brown,  I  should 
like  another  cup  of  your  delightful 
tea:"  "Mr.  Smith,  this  milk  is  de- 
licious ;  is  it  some  of  your  own  cow's?" 
Of  course,  they  must  have  a  little 
tablecloth,  and  some  napkins,  but  thev 
will  put  them  all  away  themselves.  It 
it  is  not  so  much  work,  none  at  all  in 
proportion  to  the  enjoyment  the  chil- 
dren have. 

Then  there  is  another  thing  about 
good  home  food.  Talk  as  we  *nay 
about  making  eating  a  simple  auxil- 
iary in  life,  there  is  something  more  to 
it  than  that.  There  is  a  link  between 
the  college  lad  and  home  that  is 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of 
mother's  snowy  tablecloths,  the  home- 
made bread  and  strawberry  short- 
cake. It  may  not  be  the  link  we 
would  choose,  but  whatever  be  the 
cause  that  strengthens  a  boy's  love  of 
home,  it  is  not  to  be  lightly  ignored. 
It  would  be  a  faulty  tact  that  openlv 
declared  to  the  children  these  facts, 
but  the  most  subtle  webs  have  prac- 
tical foundations,  and  there  is  some- 
thing decidedlv  practical  about  the  in- 
fluence of  proper  food  upon  the  health 


and  character,  and  its  refining  in- 
fluence in  the  family  life. 

This  does  not  imply  expensive  food. 
It  does  not  imply  that  a  great  amount 
of  labor  must  be  spent  in  its  prepa- 
ration. W  hat  it  does  imply  is  sys- 
tem, forethought,  and  management ; 
no  housekeeper  who  does  not  plan 
ahead  for  two  or  three  meals  is  strict- 
ly a  good  manager.  Children  in- 
tuitively understand  that  in  such  a 
home  there  is  a  different  atmosphere, 
and  it  has  its  influence.  It  will  not 
correct  all  their  faults,  but  if  the 
reader  will  look  backward  she  will  re- 
call numerous  instances  in  her  own 
childhood,  which  will  serve  to  show 
what  slight  things  influence  children. 

The  suggestions  here  offered  could 
not  be  strictly  applied  in  wealthy 
homes.  It  is  not  those  that  I  have  had 
in  mind.  It  has  rather  been  the 
thought  of  the  writer  to  seek  to  give 
dignity  and  importance  to  the  cares 
and  work  which  will  fall  to  the  aver- 
age woman :  to  show  that  on  the 
mother  largely  depends  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  home,  and  that,  through 
the  simple  work  of  the  hands,  she 
may,  send  out  an  influence  that  will 
never  be  forgotten. 

F.  G. 


Oatmeal  Water. 

Put  a  quarter  cup  oatmeal  in  an 
earthen  bowl,  with  a  half  cup  sugar 
and  the  juice  and  thin  yellow  rind  of 
a  lemon.  Cover  with  two  quarts  boil- 
ing water,  let  it  stand  covered  until 
the  sugar  is  dissolved,  strain  and  chill. 
Fruit  vinegars  may  be  used  in  place 
of  the  lemon. 
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Baby's  Health  few 

THE  BEST'  Nurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trcuble. 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse, 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

8a  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE* 


Wo: 


lilted  /'/ 


Right  Slie,  Right  Shape. 

Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  to  eleanse. 

No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 

Rub;  ciinnot  imii  it  off. 

Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  cheaplj-tnade.  adulterate.1 
nipple* — it  cts.  eacb,  or  50  cts.  doe.  At 
dniorisU'.  or  from  U9,  postpaid. 

I  UK  BIITII  \  \\  <  <>..  H-J  Wurr.  n  St..  New  York^ 


Mulled  Wine. 

Put  a  half  cup  water  into  a  porce- 
lain lined  saucepan  (never  use  tin  on 
account  of  the  acid),  three  cloves,  an 
inch  of  stick  cinnamon,  a  good  grat- 
ing of  nutmeg  and  a  couple  hlocks  of 
sugar.  Cover  closely,  stand  in  a  pot 
of  hot  water  and  simmer  ten  minutes, 
not  allowing  it  to  boil.  Then  add  a 
half  cup  claret  or  port,  let  it  just  come 
to  the  boiling  point,  but  not  boil  tip. 
pour  into  a  hot  pitcher,  cover  and 
carry  to  the  invalid,.  This  is  a  sleep 
inducing  and  cold  reproving  beverage, 
a  favorite  with  our  grandmothers. 

It  may  be  varied  and  made  more 
nutritious  by  beating  the  white  of  an 
egg  to  a  stiff  froth  and  the  yolk  to  a 
cream,  adding  a  tablespoonful  of  sugar 
and  stirring  into  the  wine  just  after 
taking  from  the  fire. 


is  a  sturdy,  cheerful,  crowing  baby,  a  joy  to  the  mother  and  just  enough  of  a  care  to  give  motherhood 
the  responsibilities  which  that  state  demands  of  the  normal  woman.  <fl  The  feeding  of  the  child, 
when  it  cannot  be  nursed  by  the  mother,  has  much  to  do  with  its  present  health  and  future  welfare. 
^  Pure  milk — Safe  milk  for  infant  feeding — can  not  be  obtained  from  city  dairies  and  only  with  diffi- 
culty in  small  communities.       «■•■■      ■  n         ,  — 

 Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream  

offers  a  safe  milk  for  the  child.  It  is  obtained  from  fine  cows,  bred  on  model  dairy  farms;  is  tested  up  to  our 
standard  of  quality,  sterilized  and  evaporated  to  the  consistency  of  cream  (reduced  two  and  one-half  times); 
then  placed  in  aseptic  cans  and  again  sterilized.  It  is  the  simplest,  most  complete  and  most  acceptable 
substitute  food  for  infants.    Give  the  baby  a  chance  to  be  Nature's  Child.    Trial  quantity  free  on  request. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  III. 
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New  York  City's  Milk  Supply. 

According  to  a  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  the  aver- 
age consumption  of  milk  in  the  city 
exceeds  half  a  pint  per  capita  a  day, 
or  875,000  quarts.  If  the  cream  con- 
sumed were  estimated  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  milk,  the  industry 
would  be  shown  to  amount  to  over 
1,500  quarts  daily,  for  which  more 
than  200,000  cows  would  be  re- 
quired. The  report  censures  the 
manner  in  which  the  smaller  deal- 
ers store  their  supply  of  milk,  and 
it  is  stated  that  out  of  a  total  of 
2,458  stores  visited,  only  454  were 
found  where  the  milk  was  properly 
cooled,  and  where  there  was  no 
communication  with  living  rooms. 


White  grapes  and  pecan  nuts 
dressed  with  oil  and  vinegar  and 
served  on  white  lettuce  leaves  made  a 
dainty  salad  at  a  recent  luncheon. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"1  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  m  personal  letter  tt  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civilixa- 
tion." — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Tfet 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Baston,  M*.ss. 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  iviORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Containing  the  following  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet ;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food  ;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

General  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mjther's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils, 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Rtlieve  t'le  Bowels;  Enemata;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  Tne  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Ocular  Origin  of  Migraine. 

George  W.  Gould  notes  the  con- 
fusion that  exists  in  regard  to  the 
conception  of  migraine  in  the  litera- 
ture and  is  especially  severe  on  the 
neurologists  and  others  who  have 
not  accepted  eyestrain  as 'its  gen- 
eral prevailing  cause.  Of  all  typical 
diseases,  he  says,  migraine  is,  hy  all 
odds,  the  leader.  This  is,  first,  be- 
cause its  cause,  eyestrain,  is  of  a 
thousand  different  kinds  and  inten- 
sities, and  second,  because  vision  is 
so  bound  up  in  some  way  with  al- 
most every  physiological  activity, 
every  psychic  and  bodily  function, 
that  the  symptoms  produced  by  its 
derangement  are  most  multiform. 
The  infinitely  varied  morbid  cause 
or  seed  is  planted  in  an  infinitely 
varied  soil.  He  gives  the  history  of 
the  eyestrain  theory  of  its  causa- 
tion, and  quotes,  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  writers  who  have  reported 
cures  of  the  condition  by  correction 
of  ocular  defects  by  proper  fitting  of 
glasses.  He  says :  "I  could  give  the 
details  of  perhaps  a  thousand  cases 
of  'migraine'  or  sick  headache  cured 
by  glasses.  I  should  say  that  90  per 
cent,  of  cases  are  immediately 
curable,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  rest  curable  in  time,  and  as  soon 
as  the  secondary  systemic  func- 
tional effects  have  been  overcome. 
A  few  cases  are  incurable,  because 
these  secondary  effects  have  become 
organic  or  too  chronic  to  allow  any 
cure.  There  are  also  rare  cases  in 
which  mental  reaction  has  become 
impossible." 


ECONOMICAL. 

LI    MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUf  1"KR 
BESI  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 

"TyriaiT 

No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gw>* 
rubber  and  wilt  last  a  long  tin » 
If  you  have  never  tried  them 
wc  will  send  you  one  as  sampi 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists, 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y*., 
with  the  "  Tvrian  "  we  will  —at 
■00  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manufacture  . 
lull  Une  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading  FBI! 
ITER  •  RUBBER  00.      iadcYer,  (m 

Barley  Water. 

Barley  water  is  both  refreshing  and 
wholesome.  Put  a  scant  quarter  cup 
of  barley  into  an  earthen  bowl  and 
cover  with  two  quarts  boiling  water. 
When  cold  strain,  sweeten,  add  lemon 
juice  to  taste  and  chill. 


Mulled  Egg  in  Tea  or  Coffee. 
Beat  an  egg  until  light  in  a  small 
bowl.     Stir  into  it  a  little  milk  or 
cream   and   sugar,   then   pour   in  a 
'"shaker." 


It  is  hard  to  cook  onions,  cab-, 
bage,  and  other  strong-scented 
vegetables  without  rendering  life 
hideous  to  the  flat  dwellers.  In  city 
apartments  the  kitchen  is  usually 
at  the  end  of  a  long,  vestibuled- 
train  arrangement  of  rooms,  and 
every  opening  of  the  door  means  a 
wafting  of  cooking  odors  through 
the  place.  An  authority  suggests  a 
mitigation  of  the  evil.  When  hop- 
ing onions,  drain  from  time  to  time 
and  add  fresh  water.  This  does  no* 
materially  lengthen  the  cooking 
process  and  does  prevent  too  much 
odor. 
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Making   Sufferers  Comfortable. 

BY    VV.   T.    MARKS  j  M.D. 

As  has  been  fiequently  stated,  the 
special  province  of  the  physician  is  to 
relieve  pain.  To  do  so  without  pro- 
ducing a  drug  habit,  or  in  some  way 
jeopardizing  the  patient's  life,  has  al- 
ways been  a  problem.  I  looked  askance 
upon  any  drug  or  preparation  pur- 
porting to  be  free  from  objectionable 
qualities  until  1  began  prescribing  an- 
tikamnia  and  codeine  tablets  a  year  or 
so  ago.  The  Antikamnia  Chemical 
Company,  in  their  preparation  of  these 
tablets,  by  a  refining  process  known 
to  themselves,  remove  all  the  toxic 
elements  from  these  two  drugs,  so  that 
no  damaging  effects  result.  They  pro- 
duce only  the  most  benign  results  and 
there  is  no  tendency  whatever  to  pro- 
duce a  drug  habit.  I  now  regard  an- 
tikamnia and  codeine  tablets,  as  the 
ideal  pain-reliever.  Headache  and 
neuralgia  are  not  their  only  field  of 
usefulness.  I  find  that  in  chronic  and 
malignant  diseases  where  pain  is  a 
marked  factor,  the  antikamnia  and 
codeine  tablets  relieve  pain  and  make 
the  sufferer  more  comfortable.  Can- 
cer is  a  condition  attended  by  ex- 
cruciating pain,  but  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  and  my  patient  gratified  at 
the  results  obtained  from  these  tab- 
lets. 

I  have  also  had  pleasing  results 
from  these  tablets  in  both  acute  and 
chronic  rheumatism.  All  physicians 
know  how  intractable  is  sciatic  rheu- 
matism, but  the  last  few  cases  I  had  I 
prescribed  these  tablets,  and  I  am  sure 
they  lessened  the  duration  of  the  dis- 
ease. To  relieve  pain  in  its  incip- 
iency  will  often  abort  an  inflammatory 
disease.  This  preparation  certainly 
has  quite  a  large  field  of  usefulness, 
and  the  doctor  who  once  uses  it  will 


seldom  resort  to  any  other  anodyne. 
Jewett,  111.,  May  5,  1906. 


The  tea  table  nowadays  is  fur- 
nished with  all  sorts  of  little  sweet- 
meats and  confections.  Salted  nuts 
are  favorites,  and  there  are  any 
number  of  novelties  to  be  had. 
Raisins  and  dates  stuffed  with 
marchpane,  or  marzipan,  to  give 
its  correct  name,  are  delicious. 
Chocolate  drops  with  a  tilling  of 
marzipan,  and  marble-shaped  pieces 
of  marzipan,  are  also  very  good. 
Nut  sandwiches  are  coming  more 
and  more  in  favor  for  the  tea  table. 
Peanut  butter  and  pecan  paste  are 
both  excellent.  Apricot  wafers  are 
dainty  morsels.  They  are  made  of 
the  pure  fruit  paste,  and  are  sold  in 
titty -cent  boxes.  Crystallized  gin- 
ger and  all  the  candied  fruits  are 
much  used  for  tea. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
T*I*pKorv* 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chance* 
with  a  cheaper  and  in  J-  erior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 


ADl ' ERTISEM EXTS . 


What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of  Resinol  Soap.  In 
conjunction  I  am  also  giving  testi- 
mony of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  have  used  it  through  my 
personal  recommendation.  For  sooth- 
ing and  making  the  skin  smooth  after 
shaving  it  has  no  parallel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  indescribable  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects  after  a  bath. 

J.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 

2902  State  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


My  oldest  son  was  troubled  with  a 
skin  eruption  on  his  chin  and  fore- 
head (between  the  eyes)  which  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  school.  It 
resembled  a  ringworm  in  some  particu- 
lars but  was  very  stubborn  and  hard 
to  cure.  So  I  sent  to  you  for  samples, 
believing,  through  past  experience 
with  Resinol,  that  it  would  do  the 
work.  After  the  first  application  I 
could  see  the  improvement,  and  inside 
of  a  week  his  face  was  clear  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  I  know 
of  for  those  nasty,  inflamed,  raw- 
looking  and  rapidly  growing  sores  so 
often  seen  on  school  children's  faces, 
and  will  cure  them  every  time.  I  have 
prescribed  it  extensively  in  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  past,  and  always 
with  success. 

John  Husson,  M.D. 
418  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Have  used  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  for  years  suffered  at  intervals 
with  scalp  itching,  have  used  most 
everything  with  no  avail  until  I  tried 
a  massage  with  the  Ointment.  The 
result  was  great,  scalp  easy,  no  dand- 
ruff and  hair  ceases  to  fall  out.  I  try 
to  keep  it  on  hand. 

C.  D.  Driscoll,  D.D.S. 

Paoli,  Ind. 


The  sample  of  Resinol  Ointment 
which  came  into  my  hands  to-day 
jogged  my  memory  in  regard  to  your 
preparations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  write  you  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  twice  found  it  very  effi- 
cacious. A  young  lady  patient  of  mine 
had  a  very  troublesome  and  unsightly 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  ex- 
tending up  behind  the  ears  on  both 
sides.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  receiving  treatment  for  it  to  nc 
effect  for  over  a  month,  and  I  advised 
her  to  use  Resinol  Ointment.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cure  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  three  months  have  passed  with  no 
recurrence. 

Several  months  ago  I  extracted 
some  teeth  for  two  boys  and  their 
father,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  their 
mouths  and  chins  were  covered  with 
eruptions,  much  to  my  discomfiture. 
Prescribed  Resinol  and  Resinol  Soap 
and  the  recovery  was  remarkably 
prompt.  I  could  not  account  for  causes 
in  these  cases,  for  I  did  the  work 
in  an  antiseptic  manner,  but  will  say 
that  I  regard  Resinol  Ointment  as  an 
exceptionally  valuable  preparation. 

A.  S.  Wolff,  D.D.S. 

2100  N.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  al- 
most daily,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  preparation  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  used  it  in  my  practice 
of  twenty-one  years.  Seven  years 
general  and  fourteen  years  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  practice.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  continue  using  it,  as  noth- 
ing yet  can  fill  its  place,  and  am  al- 
ways sure  of  results. 

G.  A.  Weirick,  M.D. 

Hastings,  Neb. 
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Diphtheria  in  the  Tropics. 

Aldo  Castellani  declares  that  it  is 
generally  admitted  by  the  writers  of 
tropical  medicine  that  diphtheria  is 
infrequent  in  subtropical  countries  and 
extremely  rare  or  absent  in  the  tropics, 
and  that  when  it  occurs  there  it  mostly 
exhibits  a  mild  character.  He  gives 
the  history,  however,  of  a  girl  aged 
seven,  daughter  of  a  European  planter, 
who  had  never  been  out  of  Ceylon. 
She  presented  all  the  clinical  symp- 
toms of  diphtheria  and  died  in  two 
days.  The  bacteriological  examina- 
tion showed  the  presence  of  a  virulent 
Klebs-Loffler  bacillus,  which  killed  a 
guinea-pig  in  two  hours.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  this  was  an  indigenous  case 
of  true  diphtheria.  This  case,  to- 
gether with  the  previous  observations 
of  Perry,  Fernando,  and  Da  Silva  in 
Ceylon,  and  Plehn,  Cornwall,  and 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  tropics, 
tend  to  demonstrate  that  diphtheria 
is  not  limited  simply  to  the  temperate 
and  subtropical  zones,  but  is  a  true 
cosmopolitan  disease.  It  occurs  prob- 
ably, far  more  often  than  hitherto  sup- 
posed, in  tropical  countries.  The  dif- 
ferent climatic  conditions,  perhaps,  in- 
fluence sometimes  the  characteristic 
clinical  features  and  course  of  the 
disease,  and  this  fact,  if  a  bacterio- 
logical examination  is  not  made,  may 
make  the  diagnosis  difficult  and  cause 
some  cases  to  be  overlooked. — The 
Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine. 


School  Fatigue  and  Backward  Children. 

In  1900,  16,000,000  children  were 
enrolled  in  the  common  schools  of  this 
country.  The  opportunity  for  acquir- 
ing knowledge  was  the  same  for  all 
school-children,  but  not  all  children 
had  the  same  capacity.  The  relative 
endurance  of  the  sexes  varied  ;  about 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  •MARQUA  Cart.  Reclining 
Adjustable,  and  Foldsble  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  «o  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

•ine  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  Interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqtia  Carriage  &  Toy  Co 


Department  C, 
*  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  year*  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  Interested. 

MRS.  NELLIE 
424  N.  College  Ave., 


M.  ELLIOTT, 
Majon  City,  Iowa. 


OTIIXTY  THIIVGS  For  BABIES 

DresseB,  Caps,  Bootees,  £mb.  Sacques,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2.jc  (stamps)  tor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn)    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  T>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1134  Springfield.  Masa> 


one  gir 
up  her 
health. 


in  twenty  was  obliged  to  give 
school  life  on  account  of  ill 
The  present-day  native  Amer- 
ican girl  of  the  middle  class  was  the 
artificial  product  of  advanced  civili- 
zation ;  she  was  a  bundle  of  nerves 
encased  in  a  fragile  frame.  It  is 
clear  the  pediatrist  should  call  a  halt 
and  demand  for  the  children  less  brain 
gymnastics  and  more  fresh  air  and  ex- 
ercise. Backward  children  should 
have  separate  class-rooms  and  special 
care.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  physi- 
cian, the  statesman,  and  the  teacher 
is  to  find  out  the  weak  spot,  for  these 
children  have  the  same  right  to  an  edu- 
cation which  would  fit  them  for  a 
sphere  of  usefulness  that  the  blind 
has. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My  1 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  Sl.OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found  • 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a  5 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  :  J 

i 

n 
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::  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


o 

« • 


o 
o 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating;  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-i 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J  \ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs.** 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste* 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  fj 
jjj  Symptoms. 

«>     Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
;  *     How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  | 
. .  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger «• 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  I 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


•^Treatment  of  Catarrh 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  % 
Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment  for 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton 
,si\,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and 
Conditions. 


be  o 


be  •» 
o 

_  o 

Excessive  *  * 


Other  j  • 
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44  How  Can  l  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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MELLIN'S  FOOD 


MARY  RYMERS 

A  Mellin's  Food  Girl. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  is  really  an  assurance  of  healthy,  happy  child- 
hood, and  robust  manhood  and  womanhood,  for  proper  feeding  in 
infancy  lays  a  foundation  of  good  health  upon  which,  later  on, 
strong  men  and  women  are  developed ;  not  only  strong  physically, 
but  strong  mentally,  for  the  mind  is  dependent  on  the  body. 
Therefore  see  to  it  that  the  infant's  food  is  right,  u  e„  use 
MELLIN'S   FOOD.     Send  for  a  free  sample  for  your  baby, 

Mellin's  Food  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 

Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  .903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  yon  use  ths 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

OIAPK.lt 

Perfectly  p-otects 
baby  frotu  cold* 
and  keeps  hi* 
clothing  clean. 

Ma  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  needs* 
places,  bat  U  not 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Qlve  age  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  back.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  aor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         8C*»NTOv,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  !s=§^ 
holds  the  Xipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
clanger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Xipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Strett.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia  Fa. 


Typhoid  Fever  in  Infants. 

S.  D.  Williamson  refers  to  a  small 
epidemic  of  typhoid  occurring  in  his 
community,  the  cause  being  an  in- 
fected milk  supply.  Among  the 
cases  coming  under  the  author's 
personal  observation  was  that  of  a 


bottle-fed  baby  five  months  old, 
whose  blood  gave  on  the  twelfth 
day  a  positive  Widal  reaction.  The 
temperature  curve  was  atypical  only 
in  that  there  occurred  a  morning 
remission  of  three  and  sometimes 
four  degrees  during  the  second 
week.    The  patient  recovered. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interest*  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXII.  july,  I9Q6.  No.  260 


Nursery 

Fruit  in  Summer;  Summer  Diet  at  One  Year. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what  varie- 
ties of  fruits  and  berries  I  may  give  my 
little  girl  this  summer?  She  will  be  three 
in  August  and  has  eaten  this  winter  or- 
anges, apples,  bananas  and  white  grapes  in 
small  quantities  and  without  evil  effects. 

(2)  I  would  also  like  to  consult  Baby- 
hood about  the  diet  of  my  baby  fifteen 
months  old,  this  summer.  Since  she  was 
weaned,  at  eleven  months,  she  has  been  fed 
upon  an  artificial  food  until  lately,  when 
we  have  given  her  occasionally  broths,  oat- 
meal and  milk,  and  hominy  and  milk,  with 
undiluted  milk  to  drink.  She  has  eight 
teeth  and  is  a  little  inclined  to  looseness  of 
the  bowels,  having  almost  always  three 
movements  a  day,  and  at  the  time  of  teeth- 
ing we  generally  have  a  little  trouble  for  a 
day  or  two.  Would  you  confine  her  diet 
strictly  to  the  food  or  would  it  be  safe  to 
continue  the  more  solid  food  through  the 
summer?  M.  D.  O. 

(1)  Oranges  and  apples  are  not  at 
their  best  in  summer  and  may  as  well 
be  omitted,  summer  apples  particu- 
larly. Our  preference  also  would  be 
to  be  careful  about  bananas  in  hot 
weather.  Very  much  depends  upon 
the  quality  and  condition  of  fruit. 
When  thoroughly  ripe  and  in  good 
order,  we  believe  that  the  pulp  of  a 
peach  is  excellent,  both  grateful  and 
harmless.     We  may  say  right  here 


Problems 

that  fruit  must  be  given  at  mealtime, 
neither  it  or  anything  else  between 
meals.  Under  the  same  restrictions  as 
to  quality  and  freshness,  we  think  the 
pulp  of  water-melon  is  harmless,  but 
a  really  good  melon  is  a  rarity  unless 
you  live  by  the  melon  patch.  Straw- 
berries are  on  the  doubtful  list,  cher- 
ries objectionable  at  her  age,  and  we 
can  recall  no  other  fruit  that  we  can 
advise  for  the  present.  The  very  best 
of  blackberries  and  raspberries  may 
be  admissible,  but,  as  before  said,  con- 
dition is  everything. 

(2)  She  may  have  the  liquid  (milk- 
food  broths)  freely,  but  the  cer- 
eals would  better  be  watched  carefully 
and  restricted  in  hot  weather.  Watch 
also  for  curds  in  the  stools  where  pure 
milk  is  taken,  as  a  guide.  If  they  ap- 
pear dilute  it  again. 


Summer  Dress;  Lime  Water;  Fast  Drinking. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 
Please  give  me  information  : 

(1)  On  how  a  baby  one  year  of  age 
should  be  dressed  in  the  summer.  Is  it 
necessary  to  have  flannel  undershirts?  She 
breaks  out  with  the  heat  badly  with  flannel 
next  to  her. 

(2)  I  have  lately  weaned  her  of  her  bottle 
and  she  drinks  from  the  cup  very  nicely. 
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How  much  lime  water  should  I  put  in  a 
cup  of  milk? 

(3)  Is  there  danger  of  her  drinking  too 
fast  from  a  cup?  And  should  she  be  given 
a  drink  oftener  than  she  had  the  bottle,  as 
she  can't  drink  as  much  at  once. 

A  Young  Mother. 

(1)  We  like  a  light  flannel  or  wool- 
en as  a  protection  from  changes  of 
temperature.  But  when  the  skin  is 
sensitive  we  sometimes  put  a  light 
linen  garment  next  the  skin  and  the 
woolen  over  it. 

(2)  A  tablespoonful  will  usually  be 
enough ;  and  if  the  milk  is  entirely 
sweet  it  may  not  be  needed  at  all  at 
her  age.  But  it  is  harmless  and  on 
the  whole  would  be  better  continued 
through  hot  weather. 

(3)  Such  a  thing  is  possible,  and 
larger  children  often  do,  but  little  chil- 
dren usually  drink  rather  slowly  at 
first.  It  is  better  not  to  increase  the 
frequency  of  the  meals,  but  to  coax 
down  a  larger  quantity  at  a  time.  She 
will  soon  take  the  desired  amount. 


Vomiting  Food;  Crying  from  Colic;  Tend- 
ency to  Piles. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  how  I  can 
prevent  my  baby  from  throwing  up.  At 
birth  he  weighed  6  pounds  and  now,  at  four 
months,  has  reached  15  pounds.  He  looks 
the  picture  of  health,  and  yet  after  every 
meal — I  nurse  him  every  three  hours — he 
throws  up  uncurdled  milk,  sometimes 
throwing  up  for  an  hour  after  he  is  fed. 
He  only  nurses  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  at 
a  time,  so  it  hardly  seems  as  though  he  took 
too  much. 

(2)  Another  thing.  Do  you  not  think  a 
child's  cries  should  be  soothed  in  one's 
arms  when  it  seems  as  though  he  were  cry- 
ing from  colic  or  wind? 

(3)  He  has  very  little  colic  and  except 
for  throwing  up  there  is  only  one  thing  that 
troubles  me  about  him.    He  wakes  up  be- 


tween five  and  six  in  the  morning  and 
strains  dreadfully.  As  he  has  a  tendency 
to  piles,  the  doctor  told  me  I  must  be  care- 
ful about  letting  him  strain,  and  yet  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  He  seems  to  do  it  sim- 
ply from  lack  of  anything  else  to  do,  for 
when  I  speak  to  him  he  stops  instantly  and 
laughs  and  crows,  and  his  bowels  are  quite 
regular  at  8 130  every  morning.  Does  any 
other  baby  have  this  trouble?       E.  T.  K. 

(1  and  3)  If  the  child  vomits  its 
food  and  has  a  tendency  to  piles — not 
a  very  usual  condition  in  infancy — 
pretty  certainly  his  digestive  organs 
are  somewhere  out  of  order,  and  they 
should  be  put  right  if  possible.  It  may 
be  that  the  irritation  which  causes 
straining  is  entirely  local.  It  may 
be  that  the  vomiting  is  due  to  exces- 
sive acidity  of  the  stomach,  and  so  of 
many  "may-be's,"  but  these  little  de- 
tails cannot  be  determined  by  any  one 
at  a  distance,  but  your  physician  per- 
haps can  do  it. 

(2)  If  the  crying  is  really  from  pain 
there  certainly  can  be  no  harm  in 
soothing  it  in  the  arms.  Warmth  and 
pressure  are  often  helpful.  But  it  is 
better  to  prevent  colic  by  care  of  the 
digestion. 


Vaccination. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  five  children,  the  oldest  nearly 
seven  years  and  the  youngest  sixteen 
months.  None  of  them  have  been  vacci- 
nated. When,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best 
time  to  have  this  done,  and  can  you  tell  me 
where  I  can  obtain  virus?  I  object  to  tak- 
ing virus  from  another  person,  which  is  the 
custom  in  this  neighborhood.  N. 

You  would  better  have  the  vaccina- 
tion done  as  soon  as  practicable.  You 
would  also  better  allow  your  physician 
to  choose  the  virus.  If  you  desire  calf 
virus,  he  can  get  it  from  various  per- 
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sons  in  the  North  who  prepare  it,  or 
from  the  Board  of  Health  in  this  city. 


Early  Boisterousness. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  boy  is  not  quite  three  years  old,  is 
healthy  and  strong  in  every  respect,  consid- 
ered large  for  his  age  and  said  by  everyone 
to  be  the  picture  of  health;  is  full  of  life 
and  delights  in  playing  with  his  father, 
riding  on  his  back,  or  rolling  on  the  floor, 
or  having  a  rough-and-tumble  play  gener- 
ally. The  question  has  arisen  in  our  minds 
whether  it  is  wise  to  encourage  him  in  this 
by  his  father  joining  in  such  rough  and 
boisterous  amusements  with  him,  as  some 
of  our  friends  say  that  it  probably  would 
have  a  tendency  to  encourage  the  growth 
of  boisterousness  and  roughness  generally. 
But  in  all  our  plays  we  insist  upon  disci- 
pline by  having  everything  stopped  when 
we  command,  and  our  word  is  law  at  all 
times.  J.  W.  N. 

There  is  no  harm  in  the  practice, 
provided  that  the  child  is  not  hurt  or 
strained  in  the  frolics ;  is  not  tossed 
about  too  violently,  or  turned  head 
downward  (as  sometimes  fathers  like 
to  do).  Simple  romping  will  do  no 
harm  so  long  as  your  discipline  ■  is 
good.  Of  course  these  romps  are 
better  omitted  soon  after  a  meal  or 
just  before  bedtime. 


Suppositories;    Molasses    Candy;  Eczema. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  ten  months  old,  weighing  22l/2 
pounds.  He  has  five  teeth  and  a  sixth  all 
but  through.  He  seems  strong  and  well, 
his  flesh  being  firm  and  good.  He  takes  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  Mellin's  Food  in  a  large 
quart  of  milk  and  half  a  pint  of  water  a 
day.  Until  four  months  old  he  had  a  humor 
under  his  arms  and  on  his  neck,  which  dis- 
charged continually  and  was  very  sore. 
Since  the  warm  weather  this  spring  a  simi- 
lar, though  milder  eruption,  came  out  on 
his  face.    His  eyes  were  inflamed  and  one 


ear  was  swollen  and  discharged.  The  phy- 
sician said  it  came  from  his  teeth,  and  in  a 
week  it  disappeared,  though  his  ear  is  not 
entirely  healed  and  a  few  pimples  appear 
on  his  face.  He  is  a  little  constipated,  but 
if  I  use  a  castile  soap  suppository  a  move- 
ment will  immediately  follow.  At  first  the 
movement  will  be  hard,  but  the  latter  part 
will  be  loose  and  easy.  Twice  I  have  given 
him  a  piece  of  pure  molasses  candy  and  for 
a  day  or  two  he  would  have  natural,  easy 
movements. 

(1)  Is  it  well  to  let  him  depend  on  a  sup- 
pository to  start  his  movements? 

(2)  Would  the  molasses  candy  do  more 
harm  than  good?    The  doctor  suggested  it. 

(3)  Is  there  any  better  way  to  regulate 
his  movements  ? 

(4)  What  do  you  think  caused  this 
humor?  Is  it  anything  serious?  Is  it  from 
the  heat  and  his  flesh?  (He  is  rather  a 
short  baby  and  so  more  fleshy  for  his 
weight.) 

(5)  Shall  I  continue  to  give  him  only 
Mellin's  Food  and  milk  through  the  sum- 
mer? E.  P.  S. 

(  1 )  Yes,  rather  than  let  the  bowels 
remain  confined. 

(2)  Molasses  candy  is  often  used 
as  a  suppository  precisely  in  the  same 
way  and  with  the  same  result  as  the 
soap.  If  a  piece  given  as  a  food  will 
keep  his  bowels  in  good  condition  for 
a  day  or  two  it  is  probably  more  use- 
ful than  harmful,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  see  no  advantage  in  such  use  over 
the  suppository. 

(3)  Probably  not  until  he  is  old 
enough  to  have  varied  diet. 

(4)  The  eruption  is  doubtless  ec- 
zema. The  causes  are  legion,  but  may 
be  grouped  under  two  heads :  general 
— those  which  produce  a  tendency  to 
such  eruptions — and  local  or  exciting 
causes.  Of  the  latter  teething  is  one, 
and  apparently  was  active  in  the  sec- 
ond outbreak. 

(5)  He  seems  to  be  doing  well  on 
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the  Food,  and  a  good  rule  in  the  mat- 
ter of  feeding  is  to  let  well  enough 
alone  through  the  summer. 

Supplementary  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  should  be  very  grateful  if  you  would 
slate  your  opinions  about  combined  nursing 
and  feeding  of  a  baby  nine  months  old.  I 
seemed  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  nine 
months'  nursing,  and  at  my  physician's  ad- 
vice fed  the  baby  once  a  day — cow's  milk 
and  water.  But  her  bowels,  constipated 
hitherto,  have  become  very  loose  and  she 
has  had  two  seasons  of  severe  pain.  She 
has  also  put  on  short  clothes  and  we  have 
had  warm  days  with  thunder  storms.  Her 
stools  show  poor  digestion  and  have  a 
bloody  mucus  mixed  with  the  curds.  Many 
mothers  tell  me  that  they  have  never  known 
anyone  to  make  a  success  of  part  feeding 
and  part  nursing  through  the  second  sum- 
mer. She  has  had  two  teeth  for  six  weeks 
and  there  are  others  very  nearly  through. 

C.  S.  H. 

Babyhood  has  repeatedly  said  that 
it  believes,  and  believes  from  experi- 
ence, that  supplementary  feeding,  i.  e., 
part  feeding  and  part  nursing,  is 
usually  the  best  plan  whenever  the 
breast  alone  does  not  furnish  enough 
food  for  the  child.  Occasionally  breast 
milk  may  be  bad.  or  the  breast  may 
have  been  exhausted  entirely,  under 
which  circumstances  it  is  better  to 
wean  the  child.  If  you  have  some 
good  milk,  and  have  not  already 
weaned  the  child  before  hot  weather 
comes,  we  believe  that  careful  feeding 
combined  with  nursing  will  carry  you 
safely  through  the  summer. 


Condensed  Replies. 

L.,  Decatur,  III. 

The  promiscuous  kissing  of  chil- 
dren is  certainly  to  be  deprecated  on 
various  grounds.     Many  persons,  in 


their  affectionate  zeal  to  kiss  a  child, 
do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  they 
are  themselves  pleasant  persons  to 
kiss,  and  older  children  often  feel  a 
strong    sense   of   resentment  when 
kissed  against  their  will.      The  con- 
tagious disorders  of  mouth  and  throat 
can  be  communicated  in  this  way,  and 
probably  often  are.    They  certainly 
are  in  adults.    The  breath  of  persons 
suffering    from    whooping  cough, 
measles,  and  scarlatina  is  universally 
dreaded ;    but,    excepting    the  first 
named,  owing  to  the  isolation  of  the 
patients,  these  diseases  are  probably 
rarely    spread    in    this    way.  The 
danger,  we  believe,  is  especially  great 
in  connection  with  the  various  kinds 
of  sore  throat.     Xo  one  with  such 
a   trouble,   however    slight,  should 
kiss  a  child.    But  even  a  well  person 
should  consider  whether  his  affection 
for  a  pretty  child  ought  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  a  way  which  may  be  dis- 
tasteful to  the  child,  and  not  approved 
of  by  the  mother.    It  is  easy  enough 
to   show    our    tenderness    by  some 
caress  which  cannot  harm.  Certainly 
no  child  ought  to  be  made  to  kiss  any 
one  against  its  will.  Proverbially, 
"kissing  goes  by  favor,"  and  it  is  fool- 
ish to  make  an  act  which  is  considered 
as  an  expression  of  hearty  good-will 
seem  to  a  child  disciplinary. 

O.  F.,  Muncie,  hid. 

Weak  ankles  may  be  due  to  local 
causes  about  the  ankle  joint  itself,  or 
to  some  constitutional  disease  where 
the  ankle  trouble  is  only  one  in  a 
group  of  symptoms.  Very  heavy  in- 
fants, when  they  begin  to  walk,  often 
give  evidences  of  weakness  at  the 
ankle  joints ;  this  is  seen  at  once  when 
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the  child  first  attempts  to  walk,  and  it 
passes  off  as  he  learns  how  to  support 
and  balance  his  weight  on  his  legs. 

T.  H.,  Hillsboro,  Tex. 

The  means  of  determining  whether 
the  breast  milk  is  bad  in  quality  or 
simply  inadequate  in  amount  cannot 
be  here  detailed.  So  far  as  the  mother 
can  by  herself  form  a  judgment,  she 
will  be  guided  by  the  following  test: 
If  the  child  is  not  ill,  digests  what  it 
gets,  but  does  not  gain  properly,  or 
seems  not  satisfied  after  suckling,  or 
is  again  too  soon  hungry,  the  supply  is 
presumably  inadequate.  If,  however, 
(and  especially  if  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  symptoms),  the  child  shows 
signs  of  indigestion,  vomits,  or  has 
diarrhoea,  it  is  fair  to  suspect  that  the 
composition  of  the  milk  is  in  some 
way  faulty. 

M.  D.,  Lansingbitrg,  N.  Y. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  the  opinion 
that  has  been  given  you  is  correct, 
namely,  that  the  child  is  scrofulous, 
and  that  she  has  had,  and  still  has, 
bronchitis.  The  rearing  of  such  a 
child  entails  much  patient  care  upon 
the  mother,  but  in  the  end  it  is  usually 
successful.  Cod  liver  oil  is  not  the 
only  remedy,  but  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant than  any  other  one.  Besides, 
it  would  appear  that  she  should  have 
some  remedy  to  stimulate  the  appetite 
and  to  relieve  the  cause  of  its  fitful- 
ness,  which  probably  is  a  disorder  of 
the  stomach.  The  paleness  suggests 
that  she  needs  iron  also.  We  do  not, 
however,  think  it  desirable  for  you  to 
try  to  pick  out  the  appropriate  med- 
icines yourself.  It  would  be  better 
worth  while  for  you  to  ask  your  phy- 
sician about  these  points. 


M.,  Pom  Yan,  Pa. 

A  child  of  five  months  usually — i.  e., 
on  an  average — will  not  need  more 
than  Sl/2  oz.  at  a  meal,  if  seven  meals 
be  given,  perhaps  less.  Your  child 
has  as  much  food  as  suffices  for  most 
children  of  from  eight  to  nine  months. 
Still,  no  apparent  disturbance  has  fol- 
lowed this  large  amount  of  food,  un- 
less it  be  the  restlessness  at  night,  and 
we  do  think  it  likely  that  the  sleep 
would  be  quieter  if  one  bottle  were 
omitted  in  the  day.  The  other 
trouble  we  do  not  think  would  be  the 
worse  for  the  child's  sitting  up.  Re- 
currence is  common  enough,  but  from 
causes  inherent  in  the  state  of  the 
blood-vessels  rather  than  from  posi- 
tion. 

G.  L.y  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"True  croup,"  membranous  croup,'' 
or  "diphtheritic  croup,"  as  it  is  vari- 
ously termed,  differs  from  "spasmodic 
croup"  in  almost  every  respect.  It  is 
called  membranous  croup,  because  the 
essential  characteristic  of  it  is  the  for- 
mation of  a  thick,  tough  membrane  in 
the  throat,  especially  on  the  vocal 
cords,  more  or  less  completely  closing 
the  opening  in  the  larynx  between  the 
vocal  cords  and  shutting  out  the  air 
from  the  child's  lungs.  It  is  called 
diphtheritic  croup  for  the  same  rea- 
son, diphtheritic  meaning  membran- 
ous. It  is  called  true  croup,  in  dis- 
tinction to  croups  caused  by  spasm 
or  other  impediments  in  the  larynx 
without  the  formation  of  a  false  mem- 
brane. It  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  dis- 
eases of  infancy  and  childhood. 

M.  N.,  Philadelphia, 

The  constipation,  even  in  the  de- 
gree you  describe,  is  not  rare.  The 
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fact  that  the  child  would  soil  her  nap- 
kin in  sleep  if  not  attended  to  snows 
that  the  trouble  is  not  very  severe. 
But  you  shouid  bear  in  mind  that  the 
constipation  of  infants  is  very  com- 
monly dependent  upon  the  anatomical 
fact  that  the  large  bowel  is  at  that  age 
different  from  that  of  adults  or  older 
children.  If  the  habit  of  a  daily 
evacuation  is  kept,  the  constipation 
disappears  of  itself  with  the  anatom- 
ical changes  after  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  safely  take  a  more  varied 
diet.  Your  child  is  slow  in  teething 
and  rather  slow  in  walking,  but  until 
the  coming  teeth  are  through  there  is 
no  need  to  hurry  her  walking,  nor  at 
any  time  for  that  matter.  We  think 
it  doubtful  if  a  more  decidedly  laxa- 
tive diet  than  you  have  given  could 
be  now  borne. 
D..  Durham,  X.  C. 

A  bath  in  which  the  thermometer 
stands  at  ninety  degrees  when  the 
child  goes  into  it  cools  sensibly  and 
rapidly  with  the  splashing  of  the  water 
and  the  action  of  the  air  of  the  room 
on  the  surface.  There  is  no  danger 
in  giving  your  baby  such  an  immer- 
sion daily,  unless  you  allow  him  to  re- 
main too  long  in  the  tub.  As,  in  our 
opinion,  immersion  in  the  tub  is  only 
supplementary  to  the  washing  of  the 
body  with  the  rag  or  sponge,  and.  ex- 
cept when  the  child  is  ill.  has  no 
special  virtue  beyond  completing  the 
cleansing  operation,  there  is  no  reason 
for  keeping  the  child  in  the  water 
more  than  a  very  few  minutes.  In  so 
short  a  time  no  weakening  effect  can 
ensue,  nor  can  anything  be  gained  by 
a  lower  temperature  than  90  degrees. 
S.,  Grand  Rapids,  Wis. 

It  is  one  of  the  stock  phrases  that 


some  people  are  fond  of  repeating, 
that  oatmeal  is  "too  heating."  If  this 
phrase  has  any  particular  meaning,  it 
is  this,  that  some  persons,  particularly 
in  summer,  do  not  easily  digest  oat- 
meal, as  evidenced  by  flatulence,  by 
constipation  in  some  cases,  or  by  a 
tendency  to  skim  eruptions.  If  these 
or  any  other  symptoms  which  your 
physician  thinks  may  be  fairly  attri- 
buted to  oatmeal  occur,  it  would  be 
proper  to  stop  or  diminish  the  oatmeal 
ration.  But  you  say  that  it  does  agree 
with  her  digestion,  and  mention  no 
other  symptoms.  So  we  are  left  to 
conclude  that  your  friends  have  no 
other  ground  for  their  suggestion 
than  the  desire  to  appear  wise  by  giv- 
ing irresponsible  advice. 
/ '.  L.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Suit  the  food  to  the  enfeebled  power 
while  it  exists,  and  in  like  manner  re- 
move as  far  as  possible  any  recog- 
nized tendency  or  removable  exciting 
cause.  It  is  true  that  some  children 
during  the  first  months  of  life  show 
a  tendency  to  colic  for  which  an  ade- 
quate cause  cannot  be  easily  dis- 
covered. But  these  cases  are  relatively 
rare. 

M.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

The  theoretical  graham  flour  is  un- 
bolted and  contains  the  bran.  Prac- 
tically, if  we  mistake  not,  this  is  not 
entirely  true.  Graham  bread  as  sold 
in  the  shops  seems  to  be  made  of 
something  like  half  graham  and  half 
white  flour.  Assuming,  however,  that 
you  have  a  real  unbolted  wheat  flour 
— and  we  ought  first  to  premise  as  re- 
gards all  we  here  say  that  the  child 
has  its  first  molars,  or  chewing  teeth 
— the  difference  would  be  about  as 
follows :  The  wheat  bread  would  be  a 
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trirle  the  more  digestible  if  both  were 
equally  well  made  and  equally  stale — 
i.  e.,  not  fresh.  The  graham  would 
be  the  more  nutritious  if  digested. 
The  graham  would  also  be  rather 
more  laxative,  especially  if  it  be  made, 
as  is  usual,  with  the  addition  of  a  little 
molasses.  Much  would  depend  upon 
individual  digestive  ability.  If  graham 
bread  were  given  its  effect  should  be 
noted. 

D.  S.,  Puerto  Principe,  Cuba. 

While  quinine  is  in  many  ways — to 
some  more  than  to  others — a  remedy 
of  very  disagreeable  action,  yet  it  and 
the  kindred  alkaloids  associated  with 
it  in  Peruvian  bark  are,  far  and  away, 
the  best  remedies  we  have  against 
malarial  fevers.  Yet  the  bark  and  its 
derivates  sometimes  fail,  for  reasons 
not  easy  to  understand.  The  remedies 
next  in  esteem  are  arsenic.  Warburg's 
tincture,  blue  gum,  probably  in  about 
the  order  named.  It  is  very  difficult 
in  many  cases  to  break  up  a  malarial 
fever  while  the  patient  remains  in  the 
region  where  the  disease  has  been  ac- 
quired. But  patience  with  the  treat- 
ment will  probably  effect  a  cure. 

F.  M.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

It  is  not  usual  to  feed  a  child  of 
eight  months  as  often  as  every  three 
hours.  Rubber  diapers  are  as  well 
washed  with  soap  and  water  as  in  any 
way.  The  rubber  will  not  stand  disin- 
fectants as  a  rule.  But  rubber  diapers 
are  nasty  things,  and  should  only  be 
used  in  an  emergency  like  traveling. 
Ordinarily  a  little  care  will  save  the 
need  of  them. 

M.  O.,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 

There  is  no  need  of  the  eating  of 
ice.   Generally  extreme  cold  is  harm- 


tul  to  the  teeth.  Whether  the  ice 
eaten  injures  the  digestion  is  a  ques- 
tion of  quantity.  It  is  better  to  forbid 
the  habit,  for,  if  allowed,  the  children 
will  eat  not  only  in  your  presence,  but 
out-of-doors,  pieces  of  ice,  etc.,  and 
the  total  amount  will  be  considerable. 

L.  S.,  Concord,  N.  H. 

If  the  child  be  distinctly  feverish, 
and  at  the  same  time  not  weak,  the 
warm  bath  is  often  very  soothing,  par- 
ticularly when  the  great  summer  heat 
is  the  probable  cause  of  the  diarrhoea. 
But  make  sure  that  the  child  really 
has  fever.  The  bath  should  be  about 
95  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and,  if  the 
child  is  immersed,  five  minutes  will  be 
long  enough ;  and  the  (formality  of 
dressing  should  be  postponed  until  the 
child  has  dried  off  in  his  blankets.  The 
sponge-bath  may  be  used  instead.  If 
the  child  is  distressed  by  thirst  it  may 
have  cold  water,  given  preferably  in 
small  quantities,  spoonfuls,  and  re- 
peated frequently,  and  in  it  of  course 
the  brandy,  if  needed,  is  to  be  given. 
The  use  of  drugs  before  the  physician 
arrives  requires  great  caution,  and, 
except  in  the  violent  attacks  of  true 
cholera  infantum,  it  is  of  very  doubt- 
ful propriety. 

G.,  Bucyrus,  O. 

In  pneumonia,  there  is  crying  only 
during  spells  of  coughing  and  a  short 
time  after;  in  pleurisy  there  is  like- 
wise crying  only  during  coughing,  but 
it  is  shriller  and  shows  more  suffering 
than  in  pneumonia,  and  is  also  pro- 
duced by  moving  the  child  and  press- 
ing over  the  affected  side. 

C.  O.,  Evanston,  III. 

The  advantages  of  cotton  stoppers 
are  :  that  they  are  clean — being  always 
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used  new — that  they  are  cheap,  and 
that  they  save  labor  by  requiring  no 
washing,  as  rubber  ones  do.  When 
the  bottle  is  in  the  sterilizer  they  allow 
the  heated  vapors  to  escape,  and  when 
it  is  cooled  again,  the  outside  air  re- 
enters filtered  of  all  germs  by  the  cot- 
ton it  has  had  to  pass  through.  Rub- 
ber stoppers,  with  a  hole  for  a  glass 
plug,  are  not  readily  cleaned.  Those 
with  a  notch  in  the  side,  as  in  Sei- 
bert's  apparatus,  are  better.  Only 
when  bottles  have  to  be  kept  a  long 
time,  as  for  sea  voyages,  are  rubber 
stoppers  to  be  preferred  to  cotton 
ones.  The  cotton  stopper  must  not  be 
removed  until  the  bottle  is  wanted  for 
nursing,  and  it  should  then  be  with- 
drawn with  a  twisting  motion  that 
will  carry  all  the  fibers  with  it. 

P.  R.,  Lazi'rence,  Mass. 

There  is  probably  a  suggestion  of 
chorea  (popularly  called  St.  Vitus' 
dance).  Possibly,  however,  it  may  be 
excited  by  the  irritation  of  a  coming 
tooth. 

F..  Homestead,  Pa. 

If  the  weakness  is  caused  by  any 
general  disease,  as,  for  instance,  rick- 
ets, which  is  by  far  the  most  com- 
mon constitutional  cause,  this  disease 
should  be  treated  before  using  local 
treatment,  or  in  conjunction  with  local 
remedies. 

J V.,  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

We  have  no  knowledge  of  what 
kind  of  a  cyst  is  in  question.  Cysts 
are  often  removed,  not  by  opening, 
but  by  removal  of  the  sac.  WThen  one 
gets  to  the  advanced  stage  you  de- 
scribe there  is  often  nothing  else  to  do 
but  to  open  it. 


D.  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  to  the  shore 
if  the  child  is  well,  but  it  is  usually 
an  advantageous  chance  for  the 
mother,  enabling  her  to  better  nourish 
the  child. 

C.  L.  N.,  Omaha,  A'eb. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  guess,  your 
child  had  in  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  probably  the  result  of  some 
throat  inflammation,  possibly  from 
teething,  which  was  followed  by  a  for- 
mation of  matter  in  the  cells  of  the 
bone  behind  the  ear,  which  is  tech- 
nically called  a  mastoid  abscess.  We 
cannot  be  sure,  of  course,  but  this 
seems  to  us  probable. 

E.  L.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

We  admit  the  existence  of  many 
things  beyond  our  knowledge,  but  we 
may  say  that  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  such  effect  upon  another  breast 
while  it  was  itself  free  from  inflam- 
mation and  the  nurse  in  good  health. 
While  the  person  is  suffering  from 
the  fever  of  a  gathered  breast,  or 
when  she  is  exhausted  by  previous 
pain  or  fever,  the  supply  of  milk  may 
be  scant  or  poor  in  quality.  But  we 
do  not  know  of  this  deterioration  of 
quality  continuing  after  the  return  of 
ordinary  health  in  the  mother ;  it  being 
presumed,  of  course,  that  the  other 
breast  was  not  involved  in  the  inflam- 
mation. 

A  New  Subscriber,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Wean  the  baby  at  once  to  avoid  hot 
weather.  You  cannot  in  all  probability 
give  good  nourishment  a  second  sum- 
mer. As  you  are  "a  new  subscriber," 
perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  Baby- 
hood has  no  dread  of  the  second  sum- 
mer, or  at  least  a  great  deal  less  dread 
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than  of  the  first  summer.  The  danger 
of  the  second  summer  lies  chiefly  in 
careless  feeding.  If  you  are  obliged 
to  be  in  the  city  in  warm  weather 
learn  how  to  sterilize  milk  for  your 
baby's  use.  The  going  without  food 
all  night  is  probably  advantageous.  If 
he  seems  to  need  a  luncheon  take  him 
up  as  you  are  going  to  bed  and  let 
him  take  what  he  will.  He  probably 
would  not  really  wake,  and  your  sleep 
will  be  unbroken — an  important 
matter. 

6".  £..  Lasallc,  III. 

If  the  digestion  seems  good,  a  small 
potato  or  part  of  a  large  one,  thor- 
oughly roasted  and  finely  mashed  with 
a  fork  and  salted  may  be  given  with 
such  gravy  as  comes  from  the  chop. 
If  there  be  roast  mutton,  a  piece  of 
this  is  easily  prepared.  The  egg,  of 
course,  keeps  its  place  as  one  of  the 
changes.  Stale  bread  is  allowed  every 
day  at  dinner,  and  is  especially  need- 
ed with  the  broth  and  egg  to  give  sub- 
stance to  the  meal. 

/.  W .  M.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  only  practical  assistance  we 
can  give  you  is  this :  The  trouble  is 
apparently  an  indigestion,  most  prob- 
ably of  the  casein  in  the  milk.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  milk  in  her  mixture 
having  more  casein  and  less  fat  than 
the  average,  or  her  digestive  power 
may  be  less  than  usual.  Frequent 
changes  of  proportions  are  wise  if 
superintended  by  the  physician.  The 
daily  or  frequent  inspection  of  stools 
to  note  their  character  and  the  peculi- 
arities of  digestive  errors,  if  any, 
with  change  in  the  proportions  of  fat 
(cream),  albuminoids,  sugar,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  what  is  found,  usually  puts 


the  condition  complained  of  right. 
Medicinal  assistance  may  be  called 
for. 

A".  S.,  Kenosha,  Wis. 

Under  the  age  of  three  weeks  one 
to  one-and-a-half  ounces,  with  the 
water  added  after  it  is  measured, 
should  be  given  at  each  of  the  eight 
feedings.  Some  infants  do  not  seem 
to  require  an  increase  of  this  amount, 
but  others  who  are  hearty  need  more. 

R.  G.,  Hannibal,  Mo. 

Regular  and  frequent  suckling,  with 
mind  composed,  is  the  best  milk  pro- 
ducer, better  than  the  electric  current 
and  poultices  of  the  leaves  of  the  cas- 
tor-oil plant.  It  is  a  fact  well  known 
to  dairymen  that  more  milk  is  ob- 
tained by  three  milkings  in  the  day 
than  by  one.  Many  remarkable  cases 
are  on  record  showing  that  the  secre- 
tion of  milk  is  promoted  by  suction  at 
the  breast. 

A.  T.,  Laramie,  Wyo.,  and  other 
Correspondents. 
We  take  it  to  be  our  duty  to  give 
our  readers  all  the  information  in  our 
power  regarding  the  dangers  that  be- 
set infancy,  and  we  certainly  aim  to 
present  our  information  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  alarm  mothers  need- 
lessly. Nevertheless,  we  cannot  al- 
ways be  sure  of  the  impression  pro- 
duced, which  may  depend  to  some  ex- 
tent upon  constitutional  peculiarities 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  we  ad- 
dress our  remarks.  Some  may  won- 
der whether  it  is  worth  while  to  try 
to  avoid  the  many  sources  of  disease, 
while  others  accept  the  guardianship 
of  their  children's  health  with  such 
great  anxiety  as  to  be  in  continual 
discomfort.    The  wise  course  lies  be- 
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Iween  these  two  extremes.  In  any 
sphere  increase  of  knowledge  in- 
creases consciousness  of  dangers,  but 
it  should  equally  augment  the  power 
to  guard  against  them.  The  ship- 
master ought  to  be  not  less  but  more 
comfortable  because  he  has  a  faithful 
chart  of  the  dangers  of  the  coast  he 
is  approaching,  and  because  he  care- 
fully superintends  the  soundings  and 
vigilance  of  the  men  on  watch.  It 
has  always  been  a  jest  in  medical 
schools  that  the  second-year  students 
were  subject  to  certain  ailments,  not- 
ably heart  affections,  which  they  sub- 
sequently recovered  from.  The  point 
of  the  jest,  of  course,  is  that  after  a 
year  or  two  of  study  they  became  con- 
scious of  their  own  symptoms,  but  had 
not  yet  learned  to  give  them  their 
proper  value  by  wider  knowledge.  So 
all  that  Babyhood  teaches,  for  in- 
stance, as  to  the  importance  of  clean- 
liness in  feeding,  or  as  to  the  dangers 
in  bad  hygienic  suroundings,  should 
be  accepted,  not  as  ground  for  worry, 
but  simply  as  showing  the  need  of  sys- 
tematic watchfulness.  Ignorance  is 
not  bliss  in  such  cases.  The  danger  is 
not  lessened  by  non-recognition,  but 
it  is  greatly  diminished  by  a  little  daily 
care.  Let  this  care  be  one  of  the  daily 
duties,  and  a  few  minutes  will  suffice 
for  all  that  need  be  done.  Then  the 
mother  ought  to  rest  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  all  within  her  power  has  been 
done.  Perfect  safety  is  given  to  no 
mortal,  but  when  the  best  possible 
has  been  done  to  gain  security  the  re- 
sult should  be  awaited  with  cheerful- 
ness. Nervous  apprehensiveness  can 
only  do  mischief ;  it  removes  no  dan- 
gers ;  it  perplexes  and  exhausts. 


Young  Mother,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Whether  the  cough  is  in  any  way 
related  to  the  tonsillar  condition  does 
not  appear. 

Anxious,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  first  thing  we  should  think  of 
would  be  the  irritation  of  the  "six- 
year-old  molars"  which  may  be  com- 
ing. Next,  we  should  inquire  into  his 
dietary  and  especially  as  to  his  even- 
ing meal,  and  should  examine  as  to  the 
existence  of  phimosis.  In  any  event 
we  do  not  think  that  a  well  conducted 
kindergarten  could  do  him  harm  and, 
if  the  nervousness  is  not  excited  by 
any  recognizable  and  removable  cause, 
it  would  probably  be  of  advantage  to 
him. 

D.,  Middlesboro,  Ky. 

Up  to  six  weeks  of  age  a  child  is 
generally  fed  about  once  in  two  and 
one-half  hours,  thereafter  for  a  good 
many  months,  perhaps  until  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  every  three  hours  by 
day  and  less  often  by  night,  making 
six  meals  in  the  twenty-four  until  six 
months  of  age,  and  then  diminishing 
one  meal.  The  meals  of  course  in- 
crease in  quantity  gradually. 

C.  G.  H.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Your  child  does  not  want  "good 
broth"  (which  would  be  less  nutritious 
than  milk  in  any  case  if  made  by  any 
domestic  process)  nor  should  we  let 
him  have  the  yolk  of  an  egg  before 
he  was  a  year  and  a  half  old,  unless 
some  reason  for  doing  so  appeared. 
Your  child's  great  weight,  good 
health  and  forward  teething  are  evi- 
dences that  he  has  had  plenty  to  eat, 
not  that  he  needs  more. 
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0.  R.,  Norfolk,  Va. 

No  fixed  rule  can  be  given  for  such 
things,  as  circumstances  vary.  But 
ordinarily,  if  the  baby  is  well  and  se- 
curely covered,  it  will  be  safe  enough 
to  let  it  alone  until  it  is  sufficiently 
uncomfortable,  to  wake,  when  you  will 
probably  also  wake,  or  until  it  is  time 
to  nurse  the  child.  Exceptions  to  this, 
for  instance,  occur,  as  when  the  skin 
is  very  tender  or  shows  signs  of  irrita- 
tion ;  or  when  a  child  is  very  restless 
and  uncovers  itself. 

/.  H.,  Council  Bluffs,  Iozva. — If  he 
takes  the  whole  eight  ounces  give  him 
five  bottles  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
he  takes  materially  less,  say  not  much 
more  than  six  ounces,  let  him  have  six 
bottles  at  first.  If  this  food  is  well 
digested  the  proportion  of  milk  should 
be  increased  little  by  little,  until  by 
the  coming  of  cool  autumn  weather 
he  can  properly  take  pure  milk.  When 
he  gets  chewing  teeth  give  him  stale 
bread,  cut  thin  and  buttered,  with  his 
milk.  In  the  autumn,  if  his  teeth  are 
suitable,  he  can  have  quite  an  enlarge- 
ment of  his  dietary. 

S.  A.,  Murphysboro,  III. 

Statistics  regarding  children  in  the 
first  year  and  in  the  school  age  (five 
years  and  upward)  are  abundant,  but 
for  the  interval  they  are  scanty  and, 
therefore,  not  very  authoritative.  But 
as  far  as  these  justify  an  opinion,  we 
should  say  that  your  children  were 
quite  up  to  the  average. 

E.,  Dubuque,  la. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  specific  ad- 
vice. It  is  evident  that  the  child  has 
been  always  badly  nourished  and  is 
probably  rhachitic.  It  is  not  evident 
that  there  is  any  especial  connection 


between  his  general  condition  and  the 
existence  of  the  cysts.  Above  all 
things  he  needs  careful  and  persistent 
care,  direction  as  to  his  nutrition  and 
to  his  general  hygiene.  Such  a  bad 
start  is,  of  course,  regrettable,  but  it  is 
still  possible  to  overcome  its  effects. 

R.  D.,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

We  still  believe  that  by  gradually 
increasing  the  fat  constituents  of  the 
child's  food  you  would  reach  a  point 
where  it  would  prove  laxative  before 
the  fat  became  burdensome  to  the  di- 
gestion. This  added  to  massage  of 
the  abdomen  is  pretty  generally  suc- 
cessful. 

M.,  Asheville,  N.  C. — Local  applica- 
tions, except  of  the  gum  lancet,  are  of 
small  value  in  reality.  The  relief  is  of 
very  short  duration. 

G.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

It  can  be  improved  by  medicines 
precisely  as  in  older  persons,  but  the 
failing  appetite  of  summer  is  often  a 
conservative  one  to  save  the  digestion, 
less  food  being  needed  to  keep  up  the 
heat  of  the  body. 
M.  P.,  Litchfield,  Conn. 

We  suppose  you  mean  that  the  child 
when  lifted  was  grasped  about  the  leg 
or  thighs  instead  of  by  the  trunk,  as 
is  usual,  and  that  the  child's  trunk 
was  left  unsupported.  This  we  think 
injudicious  handling  of  so  young  a 
child,  and  it  might  wrench  the  spine 
of  a  weak  infant.  Nevertheless,  we 
do  not  see  in  the  post  mortem  change 
you  describe  any  evidence  that  it  did 
have  a  spinal  trouble.  It  was  prob- 
ably a  post  mortem  settling  of  blood, 
having  a  very  indefinite  relation  to  the 
particular  disease  of  which  the  child 
died. 
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The    Management   of    Bowlegs,  Knock 
Knee  and   the  Milder   Forms  of 
Club  Foot 


Bowlegs. 

Cause. — If  a  child  is  poorly  nour- 
ished, either  by  mother's  milk  or  by 
the  bottle,  certain  changes  take  place 
in  the  bony  tissues,  or  in  the  ligaments 
which  hold  the  joints  together, 
whereby  relaxation  occurs.  Certain 
ingredients  are  not  supplied  at  the 
proper  period,  the  child  is  flabby,  may 
be  rather  precocious,  the  limbs  may  be 
easily  put  into  any  position,  very  often 
greatly  to  the  gratification  of  the 
parents.  The  condition  of  things  is 
known  in  medicine  and  surgery  as 
Rhachitis.  When  this  cause  is  given 
to  the  average  mother,  the  imputa- 
tion is  resented.  The  question  is  im- 
mediately asked :  "How  can  the  baby 
be  poorly  nourished  when  it  has 
everything  it  wants  ?  The  doctor  says 
the  food  is  good,  the  baby  thrives,  and 
why  should  it  be  poorly  nourished?" 
The  mother  herself  may  be  in  good 
health,  and  her  milk  may  be  excellent 
so  far  as  appearances  go,  yet  many  a 
mother  supplies  very  poor  milk  to  the 
baby;  and  many  articles  of  food 
which  are  used  in  the  bottle  are  far 
from  suitable  to  the  individual  case. 
One  need  not  go  into  the  tenement 
houses  or  among  the  very  poor  for 
mal-nutrition.  It  occurs  too  often 
among  the  wealthiest  families.  Fur- 
ther discussion  on  this  subject  is  not 
necessary  here.  The  family  physician 
can  generally  decide  whether  the  baby 


is  not  being  well  nourished,  and  his 
advice  should  be  taken. 

With  this  predisposition,  then,  mal- 
nutrition, the  bones  are  lax,  bend  or 
stretch,  and  the  common  deformity 
known  as  bowlegs  occurs.  When 
rhachitis  is  present,  the  child  should 
not  be  placed  on  the  feet  early,  or,  at 
least,  should  not  be  encouraged  in 
standing  long  at  a  time  or  in  walking 
any  great  distance. 

Varieties. — There  are  two  or  three 
kinds  of  bowleg  that  come  up  for  con- 
sideration. One  is  the  relaxed  knee 
variety.  It  is  an  out-knee,  so  to  speak. 
The  curve  extends  from  the  ankle 
bones  to  the  hips.  The  leg  bones  are 
not  bent  or  curved  of  themselves,  but 
there  is  a  uniform  curving,  so  that  the 
knees  are  wide  apart,  the  weight  is 
thrown  on  the  outer  side  of  the  ankle, 
and  the  ligaments  are  strained  not 
only  here,  but  at  the  knee.  This 
variety  occurs,  usually,  in  fat,  chubby 
children,  who  may  be,  to  all  appear- 
ances, in  perfect  health. 

Another  variety  is  bending  of  the 
leg  bones  themselves,  that  is,  the  bones 
between  the  knee  and  ankle.  There 
may  be  a  pretty  sharp  curve  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  leg,  which  any  one 
can  recognize.  In  this  variety  the 
knees  are  very  little  involved,  and  one 
can  readily  place  the  knees  and  ankles 
toeether.    The  third  varietv  combines 
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the  two  just  mentioned,  and  is  infre- 
quent. 

"Will  the  baby  outgrow  the  de- 
formity?"— This  question  is  asked 
every  day,  and  the  answer  necessarily 
varies.  It  can  be  stated  as  a  rule, 
however,  with  few  exceptions,  that  the 
baby  will  outgrow  the  deformity  even 
if  let  alone.  This  answer  applies  to 
the  readers  of  Babyhood.  We  take 
it  for  granted  that  among  the  very 
poor,  those  who  live  in  crowded  tene- 
ments, this  magazine  is  not  read. 

In  families  where  attention  is  given 
to  hygiene  and  ventilation,  the  mal- 
nutrition is  not  productive  of  such 
irreparable  harm ;  and  in  small  towns 
or  country  districts,  where  the  child 
is  out  of  doors  a  good  deal,  the  above 
rule  has  very  few  exceptions.  We 
speak  advisedly  on  this  subject,  be- 
cause on  many  occasions  we  have  seen 
apparatus  ordered  for  what  seemed 
to  be  the  worst  kind  of  bowlegs,  have 
seen  the  apparatus  applied,  and  have 
given  careful  instructions  about  the 
employment  of  the  same.  A  year  or 
two  afterward  we  have  seen  the  same 
children,  have  been  told  that  the 
braces  were  irksome,  and  that  they 
were  thrown  aside.  The  deformity 
was  entirely  overcome.  We  have  long 
since,  therefore,  been  in  the  habit  of 
advising  parents  of  this  class  to  do 
nothing  except  attend  to  the  nutri- 
tion ;  advising  them,  furthermore,  to 
accustom  themselves  to  the  deformity, 
and  assuring  them  that  it  would  even- 
tually disappear.  We  have  no  reason 
at  present  to  change  our  opinion  on 
this  subject.  It  is  true  that  surgeons 
who  operate  a  good  deal,  and  who  see 
comparatively  few  cases  of  bowlegs  in 
hospitals    and    dispensaries,  believe 


firmly  that  the  deformity  will  not  be 
overcome  without  a  surgical  opera- 
tion. Let  it  be  understood  before 
going  further  that  the  remarks  just 
made  apply  more  especially  to  the  first 
variety.  If  the  second  variety  exists 
and  the  curve  is  very  short  and  very 
pronounced,  the  baby  will  probably 
not  outgrow  the  deformity  without 
treatment. 

Treatment,  or  Management. — The 
most  important  feature  here  is  to  cor- 
rect this  mal-nutrition,  to  see  that  the 
digestion  is  good ;  in  other  words,  to 
treat  the  rhachitis.  Nutrients,  such  as 
cod  liver  oil  and  malt,  are  of  very 
great  value.  Much  can  be  done  by 
the  mother  or  nurse  in  the  way  of 
manipulation,  or,  as  we  call  it,  spring- 
ing the  limb. 

By  grasping  the  leg  below  the  knee 
with  one  hand  and  the  ankle  with  the 
other,  such  force  can  be  employed  as 
one  would  employ  in  trying  to 
straighten  a  bent  stick.  No  fears  need 
be  entertained  that  the  limb  will  break. 
Enough  force  can  be  employed  to 
spring  the  limb  into  better  position. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inflict 
pain.  Generally  the  amount  of  force 
employed  will  rather  amuse  the  child 
than  otherwise.  It  requires  a  gentle 
hand,  not  brute  force.  This  procedure 
can  be  employed  for  at  least  five  min- 
utes three  or  four  times  a  day.  In 
order  that  one  may  see  what  progress 
is  being  made,  a  tracing  can  be  taken 
of  the  limbs  as  they  rest  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper.  This  outline  can  be  re- 
tained for  future  observations. 

If  the  ankles  are  not  specially  weak, 
the  shoes  can  be  built  up  along  the 
border  of  the  sole  along  the  outer  side, 
from  J4  to  }i  of  an  inch.    This  will 
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throw  the  knees  together,  as  one  can 
readily  see,  and  every  step  that  is 
taken  then  will  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Good  counters  should  be 
provided  in  the  shoes  and  the  soles 
made  broad.  Another  important  ele- 
ment in  the  management  of  these 
cases  is  to  delay  zvalking.  It  is  infin- 
itely better  to  do  this,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  little  family  pride,  than  to 
incur  the  risk  of  a  deformity  which 
will  need  operative  interference  for 
its  correction. 

As  for  "braces,"-  "springs"  or 
"irons,"  we  are  not  ardent  advocates 
of  these  helps  in  treatment.  It  is 
difficult  to  get  from  an  instrument- 
maker  apparatus  that  will  fit  without 
producing  some  excoriation.  If  the 
apparatus  simply  hangs  to  the  limb, 
it  does  no  good ;  if  force  is  employed 
in  the  right  direction,  the  baby  is  fret- 
ful, and  the  nutrition  is  thereby  im- 
paired— so  that  it  is  very  questionable 
whether  the  family  alone  can  accom- 
plish aught  with  this  form  of  treat- 
ment. 

It  is  better,  in  our  judgment,  to  ac- 
custom one's  self  to  the  appearance  of 
the  limbs,  to  disregard  the  cosmetic 
effects  and  to  expect  a  recovery.  If 
the  baby  is  still  bowlegged  when  it  is 
five  or  six  years  of  age,  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  correct  the  deformity,  either 
by  simply  fracturing  the  limbs  un- 
der ether  or  by  dividing  the  bones. 
The  operation  is  comparatively  insig- 
nificant. The  after  treatment  is  sim- 
ple and  efficacious.  From  four  to  six 
weeks  in  plaster  of  Paris,  the  patient 
not  being  confined  to  bed  more  than 
one  week  of  this  time,  will  suffice  to 
bring  about  a  good  result.  A  very 
large  number  of  cases,  however,  that 


have  been  set  aside  for  operation  when 
the  sixth  or  seventh  year  of  life  is 
reached,  are  entirely  straight  by  this 
time  and  need  no  operation. 

Knock  Knees. 

The  remarks  that  have  been  made 
upon  bowlegs  will  readily  apply  to  this 
deformity,  especially  as  regards  cause 
and  management. 

Varieties. — The  most  simple  variety 
is  that  of  relaxation  of  the  ligaments 
of  the  knee,  permitting  in-knee.  There 
is  no  curve  of  the  thigh  bone  or  the 
leg  bone.  The  knees  simply  approxi- 
mate each  other,  and  the  child  bears 
most  of  the  weight  on  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  ankle 
bones  themselves  seem  to  be  more 
prominent  on  the  inner  side,  the  up- 
pers of  the  shoes  are  worn  through 
very  soon,  and  mothers  are  very  often 
told  that  the  ankle  bones  are  out  of 
place.  Associated  with  this  deform- 
ity is  a  slight  grade  of  flat  foot. 

Another  variety  is  a  forward  and 
lateral  curve  of  the  thigh  bones  them- 
selves. There  seems  to  be  a  twist  in 
the  bone.  This  curve  throws  the 
weight  of  the  body  on  the  outer  side 
of  the  knee  joint,  and  produces  a  flat- 
tening of  the  ends  of  the  bones  at 
this  point.  The  inner  side  of  the  knee 
increases  in  growth  by  removal  of 
pressure.  This  becomes,  then,  a 
bony  deformity,  and  is  more  difficult 
of  management  than  the  variety  above 
mentioned.  Sometimes  the  leg  bone 
itself,  just  below  the  knee,  is  elon- 
gated upward  and  contributes  to  this 
deformity. 

Another  variety  of  knock  knees  is 
where  the  two  varieties  are  combined, 
and  where  a  third  element  presents  it- 
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self.  This  is  an  anterior  curve  of  the 
shin  hones  themselves.  When  such 
deformity  exists,  it  gives  to  the  limb 
the  appearance  of  a  "corkscrew;"  and 
we  have  gotten  in  the  habit  at  the  hos- 
pital of  speaking  of  these  cases  as 
corkscrew  limbs. 

Treatment.  —  The  treatment  of 
knock  knee  resolves  itself  into  atten- 
tion to  the  shoes.  The  sole  of  the 
shoe  can  be  thicker  on  the  inner  side 
than  on  the  outside  by  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch,  the  whole  length.  This 
will  force  the  child  to  separate  the 
knees  a  little  in  walking,  and  the  pres- 
sure will  come  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
knee.  Tracings  can  be  taken  as  in 
bowlegs,  and  manual  force  should  be 
employed  here  as  well. 

The  mechanical  appliances  are 
somewhat  more  complicated,  and  are. 
as  a  rule,  just  about  as  inefficient.  We 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary  ap- 
pliances of  the  shops,  those  that  one 
gets  by  ordering  and  not  specially 
superintending  the  fitting  of  the  same. 
The  intelligent  use  of  knock  knee 
springs,  of  course,  is  quite  different. 
Still,  we  are  convinced  that  the  par- 
ents can  safely  trust  to  time  and  nutri- 
tion and  good  hygiene  with  greater 
hope  of  success  than  they  can  trust  to 
the  ordinary  springs  of  the  shops.  The 
operative  treatment  is  simple  enough 
in  skillful  hands,  and  is  attended  with 
brilliant  results. 

The  Milder  Forms  of  Club  Foot. 

By  the  terms  here  employed  we 
mean  that  form  of  club  foot  wherein 
the  deformity  is  slight,  where,  when 
the  baby  stands  erect,  the  weight  does 
not  come  on  the  outer  border  of  the 


foot,  but  where  most  of  the  sole 
touches  the  floor.  Even  in  extreme 
varieties  the  mother  can  do  very  much 
toward  correcting  the  deformity,  if 
she  persistently  and  intelligently  use 
her  hand.  Almost  any  one  can  learn 
how  to  twist  a  foot  around  into  the 
normal  position.  The  natural  instincts 
prompt  this.  We  would  urge,  there- 
fore, the  monthly  nurse  to  begin  with 
manipulation  during  the  first  week  of 
life.  Let  her  hold  the  foot  or  feet 
into  an  ever-corrected  position  (that 
is  to  say,  carried  farther  than  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  it  or  them  into  the  nor- 
mal position),  for  several  minutes  at 
a  time — hold  them  even  longer  while 
the  baby  is  being  nursed  or  fed.  Let 
the  mother,  as  soon  as  she  is  strong 
enough,  continue  the  manipulations. 
If  a  cure  is  not  accomplished,  Jthe 
case  will  be  made  much  more  amen- 
able to  surgical  treatment. 

That  information  which,  in  our 
judgment,  is  of  greatest  value  to  the 
mother  is  this :  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
tain the  foot  in  a  normal  position, 
after  a  cure  has  been  accomplished, 
for  a  period  of  at  least  eighteen 
months.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
shoes  so  constructed  that  every  step 
will  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  improved  position.  The  worst 
cases  of  club  foot  we  have  to  manage 
are  relapsing  cases,  and  these  are  in- 
variably due  to  negligence  on  the  part 
of  the  parents  in  following  directions. 
Tt  may  be  that  the  directions  have  not 
been  given ;  still  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  tell  the  readers  of  Babyhood  that 
this  is  the  most  important  element  in 
the  management  of  the  milder,  as  well 
as  the  most  severe,  forms  of  club  foot. 
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A  little  six  year  old  patient  of  ours 
discovered,  on  going  to  bed,  that  his 
legs  were  covered  with  big  red 
blotches.  He  called  his  mother  to 
him  in  great  alarm,  and  said  in  a 
scared  tone,  "Mamma,  I  am  afraid 
that  I've  got  the  leprosy."  You  see 
the  little  fellow  was  well  instructed  in 
Biblical  matters.  ''Oh,  no!  my  dear," 
the  mother  replied,  "you  have  only 
hives."  "Well,"  said  he,  "my  Sunday 
book  speaks  of  leprosy  coming  out 
in  blotches,  and  I  thought  I  had  it." 
A  two  years  old  boy  was  brought  to 
the  writer  last  fall  by  his  mother  on 
account  of  "blotches  left  by  bites  of 
fleas,"  to  see  if  he  could  do  anything 
to  hasten  their  disappearance.  Inquiry 
showed  that  these  blotches  had  ap- 
peared during  a  number  of  months,  a 
few  coming  out  each  night,  causing 
the  youngster  to  scratch.  The  child 
had  chronic  urticaria  or  hives.  And 
yet  here  was  an  educated  and  intelli- 
gent woman  laboring  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  trouble  was  flea- 
bites. 

Hives  is  in  most  cases  of  small  im- 
portance, going  away  as  rapidly  as  it 
comes.  In  some  cases,  however,  it  is 
of  more  serious  import,  and  does  not 
tend  to  get  well  so  quickly.  It  is  our 
object  in  this  paper  to  give  the  char- 
acteristic symptoms  of  the  disorder, 
so  that  it  may  be  recognized  and  dis- 
tinguished from  other  diseases ;  to 
state  its  causes,  and  to  give  some  sim- 
ple directions  as  to  treatment.  It  is 
not  our  object  to  tell  how  to  care  for 
obstinate    and    chronic    cases ;  such 


should  be  intrusted  to  a  physician's 
care. 

A  popular  but  mistaken  name  for 
hives  is  "nettle  rash,"  If  you  should 
strike  your  bare  skin  with  the  com- 
mon nettle  that  grows  by  the  wayside, 
and  you  doubtless  have  done  so  quite 
involuntarily  at  some  time,  you  would 
immediately  experience  a  stinging 
sensation  in  the  part  struck.  Your 
attention  having  been  thus  drawn  to 
the  part,  you  would  notice  a  number 
of  hard,  whitish,  little  or  big  lumps, 
in  a  patch  of  red  skin.  To  the  sting- 
ing sensation  one  of  itching  would 
succeed.  In  a  few  hours  at  the  furth- 
est all  disturbance  would  cease  and 
the  skin  return  to  its  usual  condition. 
This  is  true  nettle  rash,  and  is  due  to 
some  undetermined  liquid  poison  con- 
tained in  the  sting  of  the  nettle. 

Hives  is  exceedingly  common  dur- 
ing childhood,  and  sometimes  causes 
unnecesary  alarm  by  its  violent  onset. 
The  eruption  assumes  various  forms, 
but  is  always  marked  by  two  peculiar 
circumstances,  namely,  by  more  or  less 
intense  itching,  and  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance and  disappearance  of  the 
lumps,  technically  called  wheals.  A 
typical  case  presents  white  wheals  of 
almost  porcelain  appearance,  around 
which  are  red  rings,  the  wheals  being 
about  the  size  of  the  nail  of  the  little 
finger.  The  white  color  changes  to 
red.  In  many  cases  the  wheals  will 
be  red  or  pink  instead  of  white.  All 
will  have  the  red  halo.  In  some  cases 
instead  of  these  large  lumps  the 
wheals  will  occur  as  pin-head  to  split- 
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pea  sized,  reddish  elevations  of  the 
skin,  which  appear  in  great  numbers 
upon  large  patches  of  reddened  skin. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  large 
wheals  may  come  out  close  to  each 
other,  and  running  together  form  very 
extensive  irregularly-shaped  elevated 
figures.  No  matter  which  form  the 
eruption  takes,  if  the  separate  lesions 
are  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin,  are  more  or  less  hard  or  elastic 
to  the  touch,  have  a  red  base,  itch  and 
burn,  and  come  and  go  within  a  few 
hours,  the  disease  is  hives. 

Hives  may  attack  any  part  of  the 
body,  or.  may  come  out  at  once  over 
the  whole  cutaneous  surface.  It  may 
last  for  only  a  few  hours,  or  for  a 
day  or  so.  Or  it  may  become  chronic 
and  continue  for  months,  as  in  the 
case  given  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  Whether  of  short  or  long 
duration  the  life  of  each  separate 
lesion  is  short,  a  few  hours  at  furthest, 
though  a  discolored  spot  may  remain 
for  a  day  or  so  where  the  wheal  was. 
The  chronic  cases  are  kept  up  by  a 
successive  outbreak  of  new  wheals. 
The  duration  of  the  disease  will  de- 
pend upon  its  cause  and  the  remova- 
bility of  the  same.  The  eruption  is 
specially  apt  to  appear  at  night  when 
the  child  is  being  undressed  or  is 
warm  in  bed.  After  is  has  existed  for 
a  few  days  the  skin  will  show  many 
scratch  marks.  In  fact,  very  often 
these  scratch  marks  are  all  that  is  to 
be  seen  during  the  day,  the  wheals 
coming  only  at  night. 

Besides  the  eruption,  many  children 
will  show  signs  of  not  being  well. 
These  may  consist  simply  in  slightly 
marked  dark  circles  under  the  eyes, 
a  furred  tongue,  and  some  listlessness 


or  irritability.  Or  we  may  meet  with 
high  fever,  accompanied  by  vomiting 
and  other  symptoms  of  disturbance  of 
the  stomach.  These  symptoms  may 
precede  the  eruption  for  a  day  or  two. 
Sometimes  the  stomach  symptoms  and 
the  eruption  may  alternate.  In  not  a 
few  cases  the  child  will  show  no 
symptom  of  general  disorder ;  but  in 
nearly  all  cases  a  careful  inquiry  will 
discover  some  digestive  disorder,  such 
as  a  furred  tongue,  bad  breath,  con- 
stipated bowels,  or  slight  headache. 

The  chief,  cause  of  hives  in  chil- 
dren is  some  disturbance  of  the  stom- 
ach or  bowels.  This  may  be  due  to  a 
long  course  of  improper  diet,  or  to 
the  eating  of  some  particular  food 
that  disagrees  with  the  particular 
child.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  before- 
hand what  food  may  produce  the 
digestive  disturbance  that  causes  the 
eruption.  We  know  that  fish  and 
shell  fish,  as  oysters,  crabs  and  clams ; 
some  kinds  of  meat,  such  as  pork  and 
sausage ;  certain  fruits,  such  as  nuts, 
and  even  strawberries,  and  mush- 
rooms are  prone  to  produce  the  erup- 
tion. It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual predisposition ;  what  will 
cause  an  outbreak  of  hives  in  one 
person  will  not  do  it  in  another.  The 
chief  cause  of  chronic  hives  is  an  im- 
proper diet.  The  impropriety  may 
consist  either  in  the  food  being  bad  or 
inappropriate  to  the  age  of  the  child. 
Bad  cooking  is  not  infrequently  at  the 
bottom  of  the  trouble. 

The  treatment  of  hives,  when  due 
to  external  causes,  such  as  the  sting 
of  the  nettle  or  of  the  jelly  fish,  is  the 
use,  on  the  part  affected,  of  an  alkaline 
wash,  such  as  a  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing soda  to  a  basin  of  water,  followed 
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by  any  indifferent  powder  such  as 
corn  starch.  When  an  attack  begins 
with  symptoms  of  acute  indigestion 
with  high  fever,  you  will  have  a 
physician  in  attendance,  and  he  will 
say  what  to  do.  If  the  eruption  ap- 
pears without  any  particular  constitu- 
tional disturbance  you  will  always  do 
well  to  administer  any  domestic  cath- 
artic remedy,  such  as  castor  oil,  or 
Rochelle  salts.  The  standard  mixture 
of  rhubarb  and  soda  is  also  excellent. 
The  administration  of  a  cathartic  is 
the  first  thing  to  be  done,  so  as  to 
sweep  out  from  the  intestinal  tract 
any  irritating  substance  that  may  be 
there. 

The  local  treatment  of  the  disease, 
though  not  so  important  as  the  gen- 
eral treatment,  is  of  great  use.  The 
scratching  induced  by  the  itching  irri- 
tates the  already  irritable  skin  and 
brings  out  new  lesions.  To  relieve 
the  itching,  bathing  the  affected  parts 
with  warm  soda  and  water,  followed 
by  the  free  use  of  any  simple  powder, 
such  as  corn  starch  or  flour,  will  be 
found  useful.  In  some  cases  the  alkali 
will  not  relieve  as  promptly  as  will  an 
acid,  and  here  vinegar  will  be  found 
useful.  If  the  eruption  is  general  over 
the  whole  body,  a  full  bath  of  warm 
water,  not  hot,  will  be  grateful  to  the 


patient.  To  the  bath  should  be  added 
baking  soda  in  the  proportion  of  about 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  a  bath  of  thirty 
gallons  of  water. 

In  drying  the  child's  skin,  whether 
a  local  or  a  general  bath  has  been 
used,  care  should  be  exercised  to  tap 
the  part  dry,  and  not  to  rub  it.  The 
easiest  and  best  way  is  to  wrap  the 
child  up  in  a  warm  sheet  just  as  he 
leaves  the  water.  This  is  done  be- 
cause vigorous  rubbing  would  irritate 
the  skin  and  make  matters  worse. 

A  warm  alkaline  bath,  followed  by 
the  free  use  of  a  dusting  powder  after 
the  skin  has  been  gently  dried,  will 
usuallv  secure  the  child  a  quiet  night. 
If  by  the  use  of  these  domestic  rem- 
edies the  disease  is  not  promptly 
cured,  then  you  should  seek  medical 
advice,  always  remembering  that  while 
hives  is  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
a  trivial  disease,  there  are  some  cases 
that  will  prove  very  obstinate.  These 
chronic  cases,  by  constantly  disturbing 
the  child's  sleep,  will  react  upon  its 
already  deteriorated  health,  and  un- 
less properly  treated  will  soon  leave 
you  with  a  poor,  sick,  unhappy  baby. 

For  chronic  hives  you  should  seek 
your  physician's  advice,  as  the  disease 
is  often  so  exceedingly  obstinate  as  to 
tax  the  best  medical  skill. 
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Our  Relations  to  Our  Neighbors' 

Children 


This  problem,  ever  fresh  and  almost 
disheartening  at  times,  comes  to  all  of 
us  mothers  daily.  From  my  experi- 
ence of  many  years,  perhaps  I  may 
throw  some  light  on  its  solution. 

So  loner  as  we  have  children  of  our 
own,  the  question  is  much  simplified. 
The  slight  matter  of  losing  our  fruit 
or  flowers,  having  paths  trodden 
across  our  lawn,  or  fire-crackers  and 
mudballs  on  our  sidewalk  or  doorstep, 
fade  into  mere  nothings  beside  the 
injury  to  our  children's  morals  and 
manners,  and  even  health,  by  neigh- 
boring children  whom  we  in  our  wrath 
would  gladly  consign  to  reform 
schools.  We  cannot  take  matters  with 
a  high  hand  like  the  natives  of  Nan- 
tucket, who  tried  and  exiled  an  ob- 
noxious summer  boarder.  We  must 
meet  the  problem  right  here  on  the 
ground,  daily  and  hourly,  and  many 
a  tired  mother  with  the  chance  of  an 
hour  for  some  special  purpose  sacri- 
ficed to  mounting  guard,  so  to  speak, 
over  backyard  or  playroom,  will  testify 
that  the  most  wearing  hours  of  her 
life  were  caused  by  the  neighbor's 
children.  ,We  have  also  the  other  side 
of  the  problem  to  solve,  the  making  of 
our  children  into  acceptable  "neigh- 
bor's children" — children  who  will  be 
a  boon  and  not  a  bane  to  society. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  problem, 
for  we  feel  much  more  competent  to 
deal  with  the  second.  I  have  brought 
up  my  children  "between  the  upper 


and  the  nether  millstone,"  so  to  speak. 
Two  boys  very  nearly  the  age  of  mine, 
wild,  lawless  and  profane,  addicted  to 
many  vices  and  upheld  by  fond,  admir- 
ing mothers — I  have  to  thank  those 
boys  for  hours  and  hours  of  hard  work 
and  watchfulness.  But  I  conquered 
in  the  end,  and  have  now  none  but  the 
kindest  feelings  toward  them.  The  re- 
sult of  my  experience  with  them  is 
this  :  Never  despair ;  never  succumb 
to  circumstances  and  let  things  go  as 
they  will.  Many  an  otherwise  good 
boy  has  been  turned  into  a  lawless 
reprobate  by  just  this  failure  of  cour- 
age in  those  who  should  have  helped 
him  to  find  his  better  self.  When  you 
decide  on  a  course  which  in  your  judg- 
ment is  best,  hold  to  it  without  fear 
or  favor,  never  speculating  whose 
father  or  mother  or  doting  grand- 
mother you  may  offend.  Your  chil- 
dren's welfare  should  be  your  first  con- 
cern, and  no  sensible  people  are 
permanently  offended  by  a  straight- 
forward, impartial  course.  I  was 
amused  one  day  when  a  lawless  boy, 
getting  over  my  fence,  said  to  his 
equally  lawless  companion,  "You've 
got  to  behave  when  you're  in  this 
yard!"  "I'd  like  to  know  why,"  re- 
sponded the  other.  "Because  she'll 
send  you  home  if  you  don't,"  was  the 
ready  answer.  I  was  well  satisfied 
with  my  reputation.  And  yet  I  kept 
on  perfectly  friendly  relations  with 
those  boys  and  their  parents,  except 
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for  an  occasional  spurt  of  indignation 
from  one  or  the  other.  The  boys  not 
only  respected  my  authority,  but  I  be- 
lieve really  liked  me.  The  secret  of  it 
all  lay,  for  a  great  part,  I  think,  in  the 
fact  that  though  I  kept  a  firm  rule  over 
my  own  lands,  I  was  not  continually 
"nagging"  them,  as  boy  would  say, 
and  our  house  and  yard  were  made  a 
pleasant  playground  to  them. 

A  little  feast,  however  simple,  under 
the  trees,  adds  greatly  to  the  cheer  of 
a  company  of  little  boys  and  girls 
Children,  almost  quicker  than  grown 
people,  see  through  attempts  to  curry 
favor ;  but  straightforward  friendli- 
ness they  never  confuse  with  this.  The 
subtle  influences  of  manner,  the  gen- 
eral tone  of  things,  I  believe,  are  more 
quickly  and  acutely  felt  by  children 
than  by  grown  people.  They  see 
through  hypocrisy  and  despise  it.  A 
strong,  honest,  friendly  person  who 
enforces  obedience  is  sure  of  loyalty 
and,  generally,  of  affection  also.  In 
this  connection,  I  remember  a  lady 
once  saying  to  me,  "I  wish  I  dared  to 
treat  the  children  who  come  into  my 
yard  as  you  do  those  in  yours.  They 
all  like  you,  and  you  never  seem  to 
offend  them  or  their  parents.  But  you 
know  my  position  is  different  as  a 
minister's  wife.  Some  are  children 
of  our  parishioners."  My  answer  to 
her  was,  "Minister's  wife  or  not,  I 
should  do  as  I  do  now.  I  should  never 
call  in  my  children  when  the  neigh- 
bor's children  annoyed  them  in  their 
own  yard.  These  neighbors'  children, 
whether  parishioners'  children  or  not, 
are  under  my  rule  in  my  own  yard, 
and  in  that  yard  they  do  not  stay  one 
moment  after  they  refuse  to  obey  that 


rule,  nor  make  my  yard  an  unpleasant 
playground  for  my  children.  Parish- 
ioners are  human  beings  and  must  be 
measured  by  the  same  rules  that  apply 
to  all  of  us.  Straightforward,  impar- 
tial justice  works  best  in  the  end."  But 
my  words  fell  on  incredulous  ears. 
Her  children  continued  to  leave  their 
play  and  retreat  to  the  house  before  a 
small  boy's  malicious  tormenting, 
while  this  same  boy,  the  same  summer, 
was  often  in  our  yard  with  children 
of  the  same  age,  never  giving  me  a 
particle  of  trouble  and  instantly  stop- 
ping when  I  did  not  approve  of  any 
of  his  actions.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
this  in  the  least  in  self-glorification, 
but  only  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
two  systems  tried  on  the  same  boy. 

Now,  in  regard  to  our  various  ideas 
for  the  education  of  our  children,  we 
very  probably  entirely  differ  from  our 
neighbors,  unless  we  are  fortunately 
in  some  exceptional  community.  It 
would  be  very  delightful  if  a  whole 
neighborhood  should  combine  for  the 
health,  happiness  and  education  of  the 
neighborhood  children ;  but  one  is 
much  more  apt  to  have  a  neighbor  like 
the  lovely  Mrs.  B.,  exquisite  in  muslin 
and  lace,  from  whom  I  received  the 
following  answer  when  I  apologized 
to  her  for  having  reproved  her  boy : 
"Oh,  Mrs.  Q.,  do  not  disturb  yourself, 
I  never  know  what  my  children  do." 
Or  we  may  have  the  unique  experi- 
ence of  my  friend  in  a  Western  village. 
She  was  taking  care  of  her  then  small 
children  in  the  yard  one  day,  when  a 
pair  of  long  arms  reached  over  the 
fence  and  a  baby  was  safely  deposited 
on  the  ground.  About  an  hour  after- 
wards the  mother  of  the  baby  appear- 
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ed,  saying  with  entire  nonchalance, 
"Mrs.  X.,  I  wanted  to  go  down  town 
this  morning  and  seeing  you  taking 
such  nice  care  of  your  children, 
thought  one  more  wouldn't  make  any 
difference."  Now,  as  a  general  thing, 
our  neighbor's  children  are  not  put 
bodily  into  our  hands  by  one  act.  Our 
fortress  is  stormed  by  slow  approaches 
and  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees 
we  find  ourselves  the  possessors  of  our 
neighbor's  children.  And  it  is  right, 
in  a  measure,  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
no  child  brought  up  alone  or  simply 
with  one's  own  family  is  likely  to  be  a 
harmoniously  developed  child.  A  child 
needs  the  companionship  of  these  out- 
side children;  the  friction,  so  to  speak, 
of  their  personality  to  round  off  sharp 
corners  and  develop  generosity, 
charity,  self-control,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  moral  qualities,  even  more  than  we 
need  the  friction  of  other  intellects  to 
aid  in  our  own  intellectual  life. 

So  the  neighbor's  children  come  of 
necessity  and  come  to  stay.  The  prob- 
lem of  their  education  is  in  a  measure 
involved  in  that  of  our  own  children, 
and  a  portion  certainly  of  our  educa- 
tional measures  must  be  adapted  to 
varying  groups  of  children,  not  to 
our  own  alone.  As  the  amusements 
of  children  furnish  a  good  part  of 
their  education,  we  must  provide  such 
as  will  foster  healthy  life  for  mind 
and  body. 

I  have  found  one  great  aid  in  fos- 
tering this  healthful  life,  for  both  in- 
doors and  out,  is  a  good  supply  of 
tools  and  materials  for  manual  train- 
ing, anything-  which  will  give  play  for 
knife,  pencil  or  scissors.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  make  something  is  always 
entrancing  to  children.   Giving  merely 


the  means  and  allowing  the  creation 
to  be  theirs,  gives  play  to  the  ever- 
varying  fancy  as  well  as  to  the  in- 
ventive genius  of  childhood.  I  have 
never  seen  happier  groups  of  children 
than  those  seated  round  some  work 
bench,  in  that  paradise  of  children — 
a  delightful  "clutter"  of  shavings, 
chips  and  sawdust.  When  our  dining 
room  was  nearly  ankle  deep  with  chips 
one  stormy  winter  day,  and  filled  with 
a  happy  crowd  of  neighboring  chil- 
dren, one  boy  said  to  me,  "Don't  I 
wish  my  mother  would  let  me  make 
such  a  mess  in  the  house."  Their 
house,  very  much  finer  than  mine  in. 
all  ways,  had  no  room  where  the  chil- 
dren felt  free  in  their  play,  and  free- 
dom is  indispensable  to  the  real  hap- 
piness of  childhood. 

Of  course,  our  means  for  amuse- 
ment in  our  neighborhood  of  children 
must  vary  with  the  children's  tastes; 
and  the  multiplicity  of  games  and 
sports  of  all  kinds  furnish  never-end- 
ing variety  and  enjoyment,  if  freely 
given  to  the  children  among  appropri- 
ate surroundings.  I  have  always  main- 
tained that  in  early  years,  certainly 
under  the  "teens,"  they  should  not 
differ  for  the  sex.  I  have  always 
thought  that  if  boys  were  brought  up 
more  like  girls,  and  girls  more  like 
boys,  the  world  would  grow  much 
more  satisfactorily.  My  boys  and 
girls  in  their  childhood  played  with 
the  same  rag  dolls,  with  corn  silk  hair 
and  bead  eyes ;  climbed  the  same  trees 
and  fences,  carried  on  the  same  battles 
with  asparagus  berries ;  sailed  the 
same  toy  boats,  and  in  the  winter  built 
snow  cities  and  forts  together.  And 
through  all  this  I  never  dreaded  the 
girls  becoming  "tomboys,"  the  horrible 
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fate  which  some  proper  mothers  hold 
up  to  girls  who  have  physical  vigor 
enough  to  enjoy  physical  life.  As  a 
result,  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  share  im- 
munity from  headaches  and  other 
earthly  ills,  and  can  go  through  the 
work  of  the  world  in  the  joyous  vigor 
of  health.  So  do  not  make  your  yard 
a  place  of  artificial  proprieties  and  re- 
straints, but  a  place  where  your  neigh- 
bor's children  and  your  own  can  have 
vigorous,  healthy  bodily  development. 
And  in  all  this  remember  that  the  great 
salvation  lies  in  the  healthful  play  of 
all  our  faculties,  for  the  old  adage, 
"Satin  finds  some  mischief  still  for 
idle  hands  to  do,"  is  as  true  now  as  in 
the  long  ago. 

And  this  brings  me  to  another  point. 
In  the  reading  with  which  you  supply 
your  children,  have  an  eye  to  their 
companions  also.  Do  not  feel  you 
have  done  your  best  if  you  merely  sup- 
ply them  with  "St.  Nicholas,"  and  the 
various  other  children's  periodicals, 
good  as  they  are,  but  if  possible  have 
a  shelf  of  children's  books  a  resource 
for  your  children  and  their  friends,  if 
they  gather  around  your  fireside  on  a 
winter  day,  or  rest  in  the  languid  heat 
of  summer  in  the  shade  of  your  trees. 
It  does  not  take  many ;  a  dozen  of  the 
best,  read  over  and  over  again,  as  they 
will  be.  are  a  great  resource.  A  child's 


book  that  is  worth  reading  once,  brings 
an  added  pleasure  on  second  perusal. 
It  was  interesting  to  me  to  see  how  for 
a  whole  winter  a  group  of  three  little 
friends  revelled  in  the  fun  of  Palmer 
Cox's  "Brownie  Book;"  and  "The 
Boy's  Handy  Book"  was  the  constant 
reference  for  an  inventive  group  of 
children  for  a  whole  year.  Many  more 
that  I  might  name  have  brought  joy 
and  occupation  to  a  whole  neighbor- 
hood of  children.  The  houses  where 
reading  aloud  to  the  children  is  usual, 
and  where  the  visiting  child  joins 
rather  than  stops  the  reading,  soon 
become  educational  centers,  if  the 
books  are  not  sensational  stories,  but 
books  that  really  make  life  richer,  and 
of  which  there  are  an  abundance 
suited  to  children's  needs  and  tastes. 
Tales  of  exploration  and  adventure, 
of  history  and  science,  are  now  con- 
tained in  many  books  delightful  to  the 
young,  and  tastes  for  a  lifetime  have 
been  developed  by  such  reading.  A 
circle  of  little  friends  who  have  learn- 
ed to  enjoy  such  occupations,  are  help- 
ing themselves  to  become  men  and 
women  of  some  use  in  the  world,  while 
the  same  group  giving  their  time  to 
purposeless  rude  jokes,  comments  on 
their  poorer  companions,  or  querulous 
longing  for  something  to  do,  are  pre- 
paring themselves  neither  for  this 
world  nor  the  next.  F.  O. 


Nursery  Helps 

A  Substitute  for  Shade  Trees  in  City  "Back 
Yards." 

I  want  to  tell  mothers  who  have  to 
be  in  the  city  most  of  the  summer  of 
a  plan  I  originated  for  my  children's 
comfort.  We  have  a  roomy  back- 
yard, though,  of  course,  it  is  sunny  in 
summer-time.  I  took  coarse,  un- 
bleached muslin,  and,  seaming  it  to 
make  it  wide  enough  to  reach  from 
clothes-post  to  clothes-post,  I  made  a 
huge  sheet  or  canopy  as  long  as  the 
longest  distance  between  the  clothes- 
posts.  To  each  of  the  four  corners  I 
sewed  a  loop  of  the  strongest  white 
cotton  elastic  large  enough  to>  snap 
over  the  tops  of  the  posts. 

There  in  their  "tent"  the  children 
could  have  their  table  and  their  toys, 
and  even  baby  in  her  carriage  was 
better  off  than  when  trundled  beyond 
mamma's  anxious  eyes  in  the  strong 
glare  of  the  sunshine.         S.  S.  E. 


A  Hammock-Cradle. 

With  our  foremothers  the  cradle 
was  an  important  household  institu- 
tion. The  house-mother  had  it  beside 
her  when  she  spun,  her  foot  was  upon 
it  while  she  sewed,  the  older  children 
were  set  to  rock  it  if  she  must  needs 
be  busied  away  from  it ;  whatever  be- 
fell, all  well-conducted  babies  were  ex- 
pected to  spend  most  of  their  hours 
in  the  cradle  until  the  age  for  creep- 
ing arrived.  In  out-of-the-way  farm- 
houses one  may  still  see  the  same  prac- 
tices in  the  rearing  of  children,  but  in 
the  main  the  cradle  as  a  useful  institu- 
tion has  disappeared,  whether  because 
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our  children  are  higher-bred  and  less 
phlegmatic,  or  because  their  mothers, 
being  less  heavily  burdened,  have  lost 
the  art  of  "putting  off"  babies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  delight 
in  mere  monotonous  motion  is  natural 
to  childhood.  Some  babies  are  soothed 
by  trotting,  others  prefer  rocking, 
while  they  all  like  a  steady  walk.  Many 
a  country  baby  has  been  jolted  to  sleep 
in  a  rockerless,  rush-bottomed  chair, 
and  it  is  wonderful  how  they  enjoy 
the  seemingly  barbarous  motion.  Per- 
ambulators are  often  invaluable  in 
cases  of  sickness  among  infants,  when 
they  frequently  refuse  to  sleep  any- 
where else.  Babies  are  soothed  by 
carriage-riding,  but  they  will  have 
none  of  the  too-smooth  motion  of  a 
row-boat.  Children  of  all  ages  delight 
in  a  swing  and  are  rarely  seasick  at 
sea.  Great  is  the  astonishment  of  the 
maturing  child  when  swinging  first 
causes  him  strange  qualms  in  the 
stomach. 

There  have  been  many  revolts 
against  this  law  of  childhood.  Revo- 
lutionary parents  raise  their  children 
without  rocking,  or  trotting,  or  walk- 
ing, or  riding,  but  hardly  without  them 
all.  It  is  doubtful  whether  such  at- 
tempts, in  so  far  as  they  go  counter 
to  ease  in  rearing  children,  are  not 
useless  expenditures  of  force.  Mo- 
tion can  hardly  seriously  addle  the  in- 
fant brain,  for  what  brains  we  possess 
have  descended  to  us  through  innum- 
erable generations  of  rocked,  trotted, 
and  more  or  less  jolted  babies.  No 
doubt  Shakespeare's  mother,  being  a 
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busy  woman,  handled  him  quite  re- 
gardless of  the  possible  value  of  his 
brain. 

Anything  that  aids  in  the  necessarily 
irksome  task  of  baby-rearing  must  be 
welcome.  A  devoted  grandfather, 
several  years  ago,  hung  up  a  ham- 
mock in  the  manner  of  a  swing  for 
the  amusement  of  little  number  one, 
just  past  the  age  for  cradles.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  contrivance  was  that 
the  child  was  absolutely  safe  from  the 
danger  of  a  fall.  When  number  two 
arrived  grandpapa  insisted  that  she, 
too,  should  have  a  hammock-swing  for 
her  day-time  amusement.  Mother  and 
grandmother  laughed  at  the  notion, 
but  he  carried  his  point,  and  baby  was 
consigned  to  the  hammock-swing  .one 
day.  She  fell  so  speedily  asleep  and 
slept  so  soundly  in  it  that  the  mother, 
who  had  had  more  or  less  difficulty 
with  the  child  at  night,  banished  her 
cradle  to  the  attic  and  removed  the 
hammock  to  her  room.  Here  baby 
took  her  nap  in  the  day-time  and  slept 
at  night.  The  child  could  be  put  to 
sleep  in  it,  or  if  she  happened  to  fall 
asleep  in  her  mother's  lap  she  could  be 
dropped  into  her  novel  cradle,  swung 
a  little,  and  left.  Did  she  wake  when 
the  mother's  slipped  from  under  her, 
as  babies  so  often  will,  the  long  swing 
of  the  hammock  speedily  quieted  her 
few  rebellious  struggles.  Was  she 
heard  crying  before  her  nap  was  out, 
mamma  ran  to  the  scene  and  set  the 
charmed  movement  going.  At  night 
she  held  a  long  string,  tied  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hammock,  which  she  pulled 
when  baby  wakened.  She  found  one 
of  the  greatest  advantages  of  the  ham- 
mock-cradle was  that  the  slow  cessa- 
tion of  motion,  known  to  children  as 


"letting  the  old  cat  die,"  did  not  rouse 
the  baby  into  wakefulness  again,  as  is 
so  commonly  the  case  in  the  stopping 
of  any  other  soothing  movement. 

Since  its  discovery  a  number  three 
has  slept  in  the  hammock-cradle ;  a 
young  child  dangerously  ill  with  in- 
ternal hemorrhage  has  by  its  means 
been  given  the  necessary  freedom 
from  jar  so  hard  to  procure  for  a  sick 
and  exacting  baby ;  and  it  has  been 
recommended  to  friends  in  several 
cases  with  uniform  success. 

In  one  instance  a  little  fellow  had 
been  taken  to  the  country  for  the  sum- 
mer. He  was  highly  excited  by  his 
new  surroundings.  Nine,  ten,  eleven 
o'clock  came,  and  he  refused  to  sleep. 
It  seemed  probable  that  the  travel- 
worn  mother  must  sit  up  all  night 
with  him,  when  the  hammock  was 
recommended.  It  was  hung  up  in  the 
mother's  room.  Baby  was  placed  in 
it,  and  began  to  laugh  and  kick  with 
delight  in  the  new  motion.  Its  sooth- 
ing effect  was  soon  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  succumbed.  This  child  always 
slept  in  the  hammock-cradle  after 
this. 

The  directions  for  putting  up  the 
hammock-cradle  are  simple.  Screw 
two  stout  hooks  about  three  feet  apart 
in  the  ceiling.  Hang  the  ends  of  the 
hammock  from  these  by  means  of 
metal  rings,  that  there  may  be  no  rope 
to  wear.  Tie  a  strong  cord  from 
either  side  of  the  hammock  to  the  op- 
posite hook,  to  prevent  a  fall  should 
either  hook  by  any  chance  give  way. 
Place  the  baby's  mattress  or  pillows 
across  the  swing  thus  formed,  and  tie 
up  the  head  with  a  bow  of  ribbon.  The 
foot  can  also  be  fastened  up  each  time 
the    child  is  laid  in  the  hammock, 
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though  babies  do  not  fall  that  way 
when  on  their  backs  ;  they  move  them- 
selves head-first  by  bracing  their  feet 
against  something.  By  this  simple 
means  a  cradle  is  made  with  the  easi- 
est of  springs,  with  no  hard  sides  to 
bump  against,  and  with  a  long,  smooth 
motion  peculiarly  pleasant  to  children. 

C.  M.  S. 


Wire-Gauze  Cradle. 

Last  summer  my  baby  suffered  in- 
tensely from  the  excessive  heat,  and 
seemed  unable  to  sleep  at  night.  In 
the  day-time  I  kept  him  in  a  hammock 
out-of-doors,  and  he  was  very  com- 
fortable ;  but  when  night,  came  he 
would  sleep  only  a  few  moments  at  a 
time,  and  his  clothing  was  saturated 
with  perspiration.  I  was  almost  in 
despair,  when  my  husband  had  a 
cradle  made  which  relieved  me  of  all 
difficulties. 

A  framework  of  wood  was  made 
and  filled  in  with  fine  wire  netting — 

Occupations 

The  Companionship  of  Birds. 

Longfellow  tells  us  of  a  beautiful 
custom  that  prevailed  in  Norway,  of 
setting  on  a  pole  in  every  farmyard 
a  sheaf  of  wheat  from  the  harvest, 
for  the  birds.  During  the  tedious 
months  of  winter,  when  the  ground 
is  covered  deep  with  snow,  the  vari- 
ous birds  of  that  land  may  be  seen 
flitting  happily  about  these  generous 
sheaves,  from  which  they  pick 
enough  grains  of  comfort  to  stay  them 
until  the  spring.  One  little  girl  this 
side  of  Norway  gives  the  birds  a 
Christmas   tree.     She    hangs  little 


top,  bottom  and  sides.  It  acted  like  a 
charm ;  during  the  day  I  would  put  it 
under  the  tree,  put  down  the  top,  and 
the  baby  slept  sweetly  and  comfort- 
ably without  excessive  heat,  and  un- 
molested by  flies  or  mosquitoes.  When 
he  was  awake  I  found  it  amused  him 
exceedingly  to  stay  in  his  little  wire 
cage  and  watch  the  leaves  waving  to 
and  fro  in  the  sunlight.  At  night  I 
would  simply  spread  a  sheet  on  the 
bottom  of  the  cradle,  and  the  little  fel- 
low had  an  easy,  yielding  bed,  with- 
out the  discomfort  of  a  heated  back. 
At  first  I  thought  the  top  down  would 
he  warmer  than  a  mosquito-bar ;  but  I 
found  from  experience  that  it  was  not 
so.  I  think  any  one  can  easily  under- 
stand its  construction.  Two  of  its 
recommendations  are  that  it  is  very 
inexpensive,  and  that  it  is  so  light  a 
child  can  almost  carry  it.  I  hope  it 
may  prove  as  great  a  blessing  to  some 
other  mother  as  it  has  proved  to  me. 

H.  T. 

and  Pastimes. 

baskets  of  wheat  and  corn  and  hemp- 
seed  on  the  boughs  of  a  spruce  or  fir 
tree,  and  her  father  carries  it  out-of- 
doors  and  sticks  it  in  the  snow,  where 
it  is  soon  filled  with  a  happy  company 
of  sparrows  and  buntings.  But  we 
need  not  wait  for  winter  to  be  polite 
to  the  birds.  They  seem  to  love  the 
society  of  human  beings. 

The  nests  of  most  of  our  summer 
visitors  are  built  near  our  houses  or 
barns,  and  can  rarely  be  found  in  the 
solitary  depths  of  the  forest.  When 
winter  has  stripped  off  the  screening 
leaves  we  have  counted  from  the  car- 
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riage  more  than  a  hundred  nests  by 
the  roadside  during  a  drive  of  six 
miles. 

Many  birds  thankfully  accept  any 
little  attention  we"  may  offer  them. 
Martins,  wrens,  and  sparrows  will 
build  their  nests  in  boxes  placed  on 
poles  or  in  trees,  and  will  not  like 
the  boxes  less  if  they  are  made  to  re- 
semble human  habitations. 

Quite  young  children  show  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  construction  and  location 
of  bird  houses,  and  they  watch  eag- 
erly as  the  new  tenants  take  posses- 
sion and  proceed  to  set  their  house  in 
order.  Many  quaint  designs  may  be 
found  for  these  bird  dwellings,  and 
each  child  has  large  room  for  his  own 
architectural  ingenuity. 

The  only  essentials  are  that  they 
be  so  made  as  to  protect  their  inmates 
from  the  rain  above  and  from  the  cats 

below.    B.  F. 

Treasure  Boxes  and  Museums. 

W  hen  we  walk  with  our  children  in 
the  country  roads  or  on  the  seashore, 
the  walk  is  often  changed  from  a 
pleasure  to  a  toil  by  the  number  of 
treasures  they  wish  to  bring  home.  I 
think  there  is  a  way  in  which  we  can 
— at  least  in  a  measure — avoid  this 
difficulty,  and  increase  rather  than 
diminish  the  child's  pleasure. 

When  the  desire  for  accumulation 
comes  on — and  it  is  pretty  sure  to  at- 
tack each  child  like  measles  or  whoop- 
ing cough — provide  some  shelf  or  cup- 
board, or  even  a  box,  which  will  do 
for  a  beginning,  if  we  have  nothing 
better.  Tell  the  child  he  can  have  that 
for  keeping  one  of  each  kind  of  thing 
he  may  bring  home  from  his  walks  or 
find  in  the  yard  or  garden.  It  shall 
be  all  his  own — not  to  be  meddled 


with  by  other  persons.  It  will  be  his 
little  museum,  like  the  larger  ones  he 
may  have  seen.  But  the  fact  that  it  is 
all  his  own  will  be  its  greatest  charm, 
as  all  the  memories  of  our  own  child- 
hood will  testify.  If  the  child  has  a 
little  set  of  shelves  some  slight  classi- 
fication might  be  attempted,  after  he 
has  a  number  of  things — nothing 
elaborate,  but  simply  what  the  child 
can  do  himself.  Our  skill  or  that  of 
his  older  brother  might  be  calledlinto 
play  now  to  print  a  label  to  be  pasted 
on  each  shelf.  We  might  put,  for 
instance,  "Things  of  the  Sea"  and 
"Things  of  the  Land,"  which  is  surely 
a  classification  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  child.  Any  other  simple 
classes  might  be  made,  according  to 
the  child's  desire.  Some  little  children 
in  Central  New  York  years  ago  could 
have  told  you  how  much  pleasure 
they  gained  from  just  such  shelves. 

Different  kinds  of  grains  and 
grasses,  seeds,  insects,  cocoons,  stones, 
shells  and  many  other  things,  as  fancy 
or  opportunity  may  dictate,  could  form 
a  part  of  the  collection.  A  child  will 
soon  learn,  if  we  take  pains  to  guide 
and  assist  his  early  efforts,  that  each 
specimen  must  be  small  and  neatly 
and  tastefully  arranged  to  make  the 
whole  a  success. 

My  little  boy  has  had  a  museum  of 
this  kind  for  a  year,  and  takes  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  collecting  for  it 
and  arranging  and  rearranging  his 
specimens.  I  am  often  surprised  to 
see  with  what  delight  he  seizes  upon 
any  information  about  his  treasures. 
He  no  longer  cares  to  bring  into  the 
house  unwieldy  loads  of  plunder, 
but  small  specimens  for  his  museum 
satisfy  him  entirely.  O.  S. 
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What  Shall  We  Read  to  Our  Children? 


The  desire  for  a  story  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  mind  of  a  child 
that  the  craving  for  food  does  to  his 
body.  And  how  tenderly  appealing 
to  the  mother's  heart  is  the  first  dumb 
groping  of  the  tiny  opened  mouth 
for  its  food.  How  careful  is  she  that 
this  food  shall  be  of  the  best  quality 
and  from  the  purest  sources,  such  as 
shall  carry  strength  and  growtli  to 
the  tender  bones  and  muscles. 

But  not  always  does  she  consider 
the  parallel  between  the  physical  and 
the  mental  needs,  and  that  soon  the 
hungry  mind  will  be  grasping,  as  the 
mouth  does  now,  at  anything  within 
its  reach,  seizing  whatever  is  offered, 
either  to  its  healthful  nourishment  or 
to  the  injury  and  weakening  of  its 
possibilities.  The  nursery  should  be 
as  truly  the  place  for  "high  thinking" 
as  for  the  "plain  living-'  so  essential 
to  the  health  of  its  little  occupants, 
and  as  only  the  choicest  and  purest 
food  is  fit  for  baby  mouths,  so  from 
the  best  literature  alone  should  we 
gather  food  for  infant  minds,  remem- 
bering that  it  is  never  too  early  to 
commence  a  systematic  formation  of 
taste  for  the  true,  the  good  and  the 
beautiful. 

And  who,  so  well  as  the  mother, 
can  understand  individual  peculiari- 
ties and  needs?  One  child  may  need 
to  have  his  imagination  stimulated, 
another  to  have  it  held  in  check  or 
carefully  guided.  Some  will  need 
more  help  than  others  in  understand- 
ing the  difference  between  truth  and 
,  fiction,  and  with  such  children,  fairy 


tales,  while  admissible  as  a  legitimate 
exercise  of  their  own  imagination  as 
well  as  of  mamma's,  must  be  distinctly 
labeled  "not  true." 

Goldsmith  said,  "The  music  of  the 
finest  singer  is  dissonance  to  what  I 
felt  when  our  old  dairy  maid  sung 
me  into  tears  with  'Johnny  Arm- 
strong's Last  Good-Night,'  or  'The 
Cruelty  of  Barbara  Allen.'  "  But  we 
need  not  go  far  from  home  for  a 
proof  of  how  indelible  are  the  first 
impressions  of  childhood.  Children's 
minds  are  not  idle  and  vacant,  simply 
because  we  have  theories  that  they 
should  not  be  taught  until  a  certain 
age.  The  air  is  full  of  winged  seeds, 
and  we  must  pre-empt  the  soil  if  it  is 
to  bring  forth  the  harvest  we  desire. 

Let  the  children  tumble  around 
among  the  books  in  the  library,  which 
some  one  has  said  is  the  only  founda- 
tion for  culture.  There  does  seem 
to  be  good  in  the  very  physical  con- 
tact with  books,  and  children  will  al- 
ways value  and  respect  those  dumb 
friends  when  they  are  early  taught  to 
turn  the  leaves  and  handle  them  with 
care. 

The  eagerness  of  children  for  a 
story  is  proof  that  we  may  very  early 
cultivate  a  taste  for  history,  "that 
most  human  of  all  studies,"  since  its 
very  life  is  narrative  and  biography. 
To  aid  us  in  training  them  to  love  and 
observe  nature  we  have  a  great  var- 
iety of  excellent  readers,  prepared  by 
sympathetic  minds. 

"We  are  always  discounting  the  in- 
telligence of  children,"  says  a  wise 
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woman,  "talking  down  to  them  and 
thinking-  they  don't  understand,"  and 
it  is  probably  this  mistaken  idea  which 
leads  to  giving  them  the  silly  rhymes 
and  jingles  that  are  often  thought  the 
only  things  suited  to  their  capacity. 
Instead  of  these,  teach  them  only  the 
best  verse  now,  and  the  taste  is  being 
developed  which  later  will  give  them, 
power  to  discriminate. 

Read  them  Scott's  "Marmion,"  Ay- 
.  total's  and  Macaulay's  lays,  and  the 
ringing  verse  will  be  as  invigorating 
as  a  gallop  in  the  fresh  morning  air, 
and  the  heroism  of  noble  deeds  will  all 
unconsciously  penetrate  the  soul.  No 
matter  if  the  boy  doesn't  know  what 
it  means,  you  have  placed  him  in  a 
healthful  atmosphere ;  and  does  he  or 
anybody  know  the  meaning  of  the 
nursery  rhymes? 

Scott  says,  "Children  derive  im- 
pulses of  a  wonderful  and  important 
kind  from  hearing  things  read  which 
they  only  partially  understand." 

Children's  books,  so  called,  are  too 
numerous,  and  often  a  delusion  and  a 
snare.  Many  are  mentallv  what 
digested  foods  are  physically,  weaken- 
ing if  too  long  in  use.  Another  class 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  very  amus- 
ing pranks  of  naughty  children ;  and 
still  others,  like  the  pretty  stories 
of  Mrs.  Ewing  and  Kate  Douglass 
Wiggin,  are  too  pathetic  to  be  read  to 
children ;  for  the  tender  and  sym- 
pathetic side  of  a  child's  nature  rarely 
needs  development,  and  when  real 
sorrows  are  so  surely  the  portion  of 
every  life,  who  can  bear  to  see  the 
sweet  mouths  quiver,  and  eyes  that 
should  be  full  of  hope  and  sunshine 
dimmed  by  imaginary  griefs  ? 

To   cultivate   the   imagination  we 


have  the  folk-lore  of  the  world  from 
which  to  choose.  The  soothing  rhythm 
of  Hiawatha  has  charm  for  children 
almost  before  they  understand  words, 
the  stories  of  "Uncle  Remus"  afford 
infinite  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment ;  and  let  the  name  folk-lore  in- 
clude all  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
class  under  the  more  ominous  and 
forbidding  title  of  classics,  and  which 
so  many  of  us  only  learned  to  know 
when  we  could  handle  grammars  and 
lexicons.  The  stories  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  should  be  learned  in  the 
mother's  lap,  and  their  "immortal 
freshness,  their  morning  brightness 
and  fragrance"  will  never  be  lost ; 
then  when  the  time  for  grammars  and 
lexicons  arrives,  it  will  be  only  meet- 
ing an  old  friend  upon  his  native  soil. 

Let  a  globe  be  the  accompaniment 
of  all  reading  and  story  telling.  One 
that  costs  only  twenty-five  cents  can 
be  in  every  nursery,  and  will  be  found 
a  wonderful  help  to  the  intelligent  en- 
joyment of  the  children. 

We  ought  to  have  many  like  the 
child  who  was  so  fond  of  the  story  of 
"How  Horatius  Kept  the  Bridge  in 
the  Brave  Days  of  Old,"  that  nothing 
but  a  daily  reading  would  satisfy  him. 
One  day  the  little  fellow7  was  heard 
spouting  in  the  nursery,  "Back,  Lar- 
tius !  back,  Herminius !"  when  a 
crashing  of  blocks  announced  that  the 
"ruin"  had  fallen  and  the  eager  cry 
followed :  "Did  you  hear  it,  mamma  ? 
the  bridge  is  down  and  the  city  is 
safe !"  Another  day  he  was  heard 
murmuring,  as  he  looked  down  at  his 
bare  toes : 

"This  year  the  must  shall  foam 

Round  the  white  feet  of  laughing  girls 
Whose  sires  have  gone  to  Rome!" 
Then — -"Was  that  the  same  Rome, 
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mamma,  where  St.  Paul  lived?"  for 
the  Bible  is  a  favorite  in  that  nursery, 


and  St.  Paul  one  of  the  children's 
heroes.  G.  C. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


The  Supposed  Dangers  of  Precociousness. 

The  general  position  taken  by  most 
competent  observers  nowadays  is  that 
precocity  is  not  a  disease,  and  that  as  a 
rule  the  precocious  child  is  not  injured 
bv  employments  it  adopts  for  itself 
To  tax  such  a  child,  or  put  tasks  upon 
it,  or  to  stimulate  its  mental  activity  is, 
obviously,  deleterious.  But  to  prevent 
a  quick-minded  child  from  all  mental 
activity  would  be  vexatious  and  prob- 
ably injurious.  For  some  reason  pre- 
cociousness is  often  considered  only 
when  it  is  manifested  as  regards 
books.  No  one  thinks  of  hindering  the 
singing  of  a  child  who  has  a  special 
gift  of  song,  while  of  course  no  one 
would  teach  it  trills  and  roulades.  We 
allow  a  child  to  play  freely  with  its 
blocks,  yet  a  child  may  manifest  by  its 
skill  in  planning  the  structure  and 
dexterity  in  laying  the  blocks  quite  as 
much  precocity  as  it  would  in  pre- 
maturely learning  to  read.  The  one 
point  which  we  think  should  be  con- 
sidered is,  Is  or  is  not  a  given  per- 
formance a  tax  upon  the  child's  nerv- 
ous strength?  We  believe  that  an 
amusement  which  a  child  indulges  in 
of  its  own  accord  and  unstimulated  by 
the  suggestions  of  adults  or  other  chil- 
dren is  rarely  a  tax. 

Of  course  we  should  be  unwilling  to 
see  little  children  taught  to  read.  But 


if,  when  sufficient  daily  out-door  exer- 
cise has  been  taken  by  a  child,  it 
chooses  to  amuse  itself  alone  with  a 
book  of  large  type  in  a  good  light,  and 
even  (as  we  have  known  of  some  chil- 
dren's doing)  to  teach  itself  to  read, 
we  greatly  doubt  if  it  will  be  any  more 
harmed  by  so  doing  than  it  would  in 
studying  for  itself  the  markings  of  a 
leaf  or  flower  or  counting  the  spots 
on  a  lady-bird.  G.  R.  D. 


Home  Diversions. 

There  is  a  long  period  between  ac- 
tual babyhood  and  the  time  when  chil- 
dren enter  school.  During  these  years 
their  curiosity  is  never  satisfied.  Their 
imitative  faculties  are  keenly  on  the 
alert,  and  the  result  is  that  they  evolve 
such  an  amount  of  activity  as  to  ren- 
der them  well  nigh  intolerable  to  all 
who  are  not  personally  interested. 

At  this  time  the  kindergarten  finds 
its  work,  and  in  just  so  far  as  the 
methods  by  this  training  entertain  and 
amuse  without  a  corresponding  de- 
velopment of  self-reliance  in  the  child, 
so  far  does  it  strengthen  and  establish 
a  desire  simply  for  being  amused. 

I  once  knew  a  delicate  child  of  five 
who  taxed  to  the  utmost  the  resources 
of  her  parents,  two  grandparents,  two 
older  children,  and  as  many  visitors 
as  came  in  contact  with  her.  During 
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a  severe  illness  of  the  mother  this 
child  was  left  in  care  of  an  aunt.  A 
day  or  two  after  her  arrival  she  began 
crying  without  any  apparent  reason, 
and  upon  being  urged  to  tell  the  cause 
said,  "I  want  to  be  amused.  Why 
don't  you  amuse  me?"  If  the  results 
of  wrong  management  in  the  begin- 
ning ceased  to  be  injurious  later  on, 
we  might  bear  with  it ;  but  wrong 
habits  implanted  at  such  an  early  age 
are  not  easily  overcome. 

The  custom  of  telling  children 
stories  when  the  primary  object  is 
amusement  is  always  questionable. 
The  main  object  should  be  to  instruct. 

A  continuous  atmosphere  of  amuse- 
ment is  even  more  deleterious  in  early 
childhood  than  later,  as  the  child  will 
naturally  infer  this  to  be  the  proper 
condition. 

There  are  countless  ways  in  which 
children  may  amuse  themselves,  and 
acquiring  this  ability,  they  develop  in 
their  characters  what  will  prove  bene- 
ficial in  the  future.  It  is  enough  to 
give  a  child  a  cart,  a  wheelbarrow  or 
wagon,  but  it  is  too  much  to  furnish 
loads  for  them.  I  once  bought  a 
velocipede  for  a  small  boy,  but  as  he 
was  too  cowardly  to  ride,  and  insisted 
on  my  walking  beside  him  by  the  hour 
to  prevent  his  falling,  I  did  not  con- 
sider my  investment  on  his  behalf 
very  paying.  I  changed  my  tactics 
and  gave  him  a  large  cheese  box  filled 
with  sand,  a  never  failing  article  for 
the  amusement  of  children.  I  aiso 
supplied  him  with  a  funnel,  a  few 
empty  bottles  and  a  perforated  ladle. 
On  a  table  near  by  I  fastened  some 
heavy  white  paper.  I  was  gratified 
over  the  result.  He  would  sift  over 
the  paper  a  thin  covering  of  sand, 


in  which  he  would  trace  with  his 
finger  all  sorts  of  figures  that  sug- 
gested themselves  to  his  mind.  After 
leaving  it  awhile  he  would  return  with 
fresh  interest,  having  thought  of 
something  new. 

I  will  describe  a  simple  contrivance 
of  use  where  there  are  two  children. 
Place  on  each  side  of  the  room  a 
chair,  and  pass  a  cord  around  a  post 
of  each,  joining  the  cord  so  that  it  may 
be  drawn  back  and  forth.  It  is  then 
ready  to  act  as  "Telegraph."  The 
paper  containing  the  supposed  mes- 
sage is  pinned  to  the  cord,  and  as  the 
cord  is  drawn,  it  carries  the  telegram 
from  one  to  the  other.  One  little  fel- 
low who  was  familiar  with  the  click 
of  the  real  instrument  devised  what  he 
called  a  clicker.  Such  an  arrangement 
may  be  used  to  great  advantage  on 
rainy  days. 

A  large  wooden  ball  three  or  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  suspended 
from  the  ceiling  to  within  twelve  or 
fifteen  inches  of  the  floor,  makes  an 
interesting  plaything  for  younger  chil- 
dren. It  should  be  made  so  light  as 
not  to  damage  anything  when  swung 
from  place  to  place. 

There  is  an  extreme  view  enterr 
tained  by  some  that  few  would  en- 
dorse— that  a  child  should  have  no 
playthings  except  what  he  makes  him- 
self. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has 
everything  he  desires  for  his  grati- 
fication, he  soon  becomes  critical  and 
hard  to  please.  A  wise  parent  will 
choose  for  the  child  such  playthings 
as  will  tend  to  strengthen  his  self-reli- 
ance and  develop  a  habit  of  thought- 
ful investigation.  The  advantage  to 
the  child  who  is  thus  wisely  directed 
cannot  be  overestimated.         L.  O. 
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Baby's  Health 

THE  BEST "N«'ser 

-*-t^~^~^^ff  Prevents 
ffi^ZS^    Wind  Colic 

£T-  and  Bowel  Trouble 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,   or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

82\Varren  St.,         -        New  York, 


"CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE: 

Warranted  Pure  Gumt 
Itfcht  Size,  Right  Shape. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
simple,  easily  tnrned  to  cleanse* 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Baby  cannot  pull  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  cheaply-made,  adulterated 
blpplefl — 5  eta.  each,  or  50  ctfl.  doz.  At 
  drugjriflta',  or  from  U3,  postpaid. 

:  GOTHAM  «  «>,.  MJ  Wnrren  St.,  New  Tork. 


CARMELSOAP 


Made  from 

PURE  OLIVE  OIL 

by  a  MISSION  SOCIETY  at  the  foot  of 
MOUNT  CARMEL,  Palestine,  where  the 
olives  grow.    It  is  absolutely  pure, 

keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth  and  is  the 
only  safe  soap  for  Nursery,  Toilet 
and  Bath.  Recommended  by  Physi- 
cians. Sold  by  Druggists  and  first  class 
Grocers,  10c.  per  cake.    Sole  Importers, 

A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  CO., 

122  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


□  □□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□□ 


THE  appalling  infant  mortality  of  the  summer  months  is  largely  due  to  the  dangerous  quality  of 
milk  furnished  most  communities,  and  particularly  the  larger  cities.    Most  peddled  milk  con- 
tains an  enormously  high  bacterial  content  and  the  use  of  preservatives  is  by  no  means  un- 
common.   Even  boiling  of  milk,  once  it  is  tainted,  does  not  eliminate  danger.    The  rational 
solution  lies  in  the  use  of 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

Simply  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  produced  on  model  dairy  farms,  handled  with  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness — sterilized  and  evaporated  by  a  process  which  makes  it  easy  of  digestion  and  gives  abso- 
lute protection  against  all  germs  and  other  impurities.    It  is  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and 
satisfactory  substitute  food  for  infants  and  also  replaces  fresh  milk  for  household  purposes. 
Trial  quantity  sent  on  request. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  111. 
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Specific  Treatment  of  Tuberculosis. 

E.  Maragliano  finds  that  all  of  the 
products  obtained  from  the  blood, 
milk,  and  tissues  of  animals  immun- 
ized against  tuberculosis  have  a 
curative  action  against  the  disease. 
The  blood  serum  of  these  animals 
has  a  true  therapeutic  action  ip 
man,  especially  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease.  Anti-tuberculous 
substances  introduced  by  way  of  the 
digestive  tract  pass  into  the  blood 
and  exercise  an  evident  therapeutic 
action.  Tuberculous  toxins  intro- 
duced by  the  digestive  passages 
may  develop  in  man  and  in  animals 
anti-tuberculous  substances,  and  ex- 
ercise a  therapeutic  action. — La 
Ri forma  Medico. 


h  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mill*;. 

Eyery  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  hook  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — Th*  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it" 
— From  m  personal  letter  to  the  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  ciriliza- 
tion." — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  ints» 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Xhs 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room   B,  Boston,  Nevss. 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
j  Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  iriORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


BABYHOOD'S 
HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet ;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food  ;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

General  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  [Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils, 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Relieve  the  Bowels;  Enemata;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  The  ".Hardening"  Process;  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Qertrude  Suit." 


THIS  VOLUME  WILL  BE  SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
BABYHOOD    PUBLISHING    CO.,    140    NASSAU    STREET,    NEW  YORK 
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Milk  and  Scarlatina. 

Alice  Hamilton  presents  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions :  The  literature 
of  milk-borne  epidemics  of  scarlet 
fever  contains  many  which  are  (a) 
based  on  insufficient  evidence  as  to 
the  agency  of  milk  in  the  dissemin- 
ation of  the  disease;  (b)  based  on 
the  erroneous  belief  that  a  disease 
in  cows  is  capable  of  causing  scar- 
let fever  in  man.  The  disease  in 
cows  supposedly  responsible  for 
scarlet  fever  in  man  is  ordinary  cow- 
pox,  and  the  disease  in  man  sup- 
posed to  be  caused  by  it  is  either 
septic  fever  from  infection  with 
progenic  organisms  or  coincident 
scarlet  fever.  There  is  no  good  evi- 
dence that  milk  from  diseased  cows 
can  cause  scarlet  fever  in  man. 
After  rejecting  many  reports  of 
milk-borne  outbreaks  of  scarlatina 
there  remains  a  fair  number  which 
are  above  criticism,  and  which  ap- 
parently prove  that  milk  is  a  gond 
culture  medium  for  the  scarlet  fever 
virus,  and  is  the  most  frequent 
agent  of  indirect  infection  in  this 
disease. — American  Journal  of  the 
Medical  Sciences. 


The  Treatment  of  a  Common  Cold. 

In  the  experience  of  F.  P.  Atkin- 
son the  quickest  relief  in  case  of  a 
common  cold  is  obtained  by  giving 
30  minims  of  sweet  spirits  of  niter 
and  the  same  quantity  of  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia  in  one  ounce  of 
water,  repeating  the  dose  in  two 
and  then  every  four  hours.  Three 
or  four  doses  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  put  a  stop  to  the  discharge. 
Should  the  discharge  happen  to  be 
thick  when  first  seen,  then  a  snuff 
composed  of  one  grain  of  cocaine, 
two   grains    of   menthol,   and  100 


fURE,  DUKABLB. 
ECONOMICAL. 

kLL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"TyriaiT 


No.  85  Nipples. 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  Or 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  go;* 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tiza* 
If  you  have  never  tried  th-i- 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 
j    without  charge, 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yo* 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  wmut 
rou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  manofactSN  t 
*ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Heading."  FBI 
ITER* RUBBER  CO,  Uadojer, 


grains  of  boric  acid  quickly  effects 
a  rapid  cure.  When  the  cold  has 
run  down  into  the  trachea,  as  shown 
by  a  tickling  of  the  throat  when- 
ever a  long  breath  is  taken,  then  a 
mixture  of  liq.  ammon.  acet.  zij.  sp. 
ether,  nit.  mx  in  I  oz.  of  water, 
every  four  hours,  rapidly  gives  the 
required  relief. 


The   Supporters   of   Quacks   and  Medical 
Heretics. 

Our  "  educated  "  or  "  literary  " 
classes  are  as  much  the  natural  prey 
of  every  charlatan  as  minnows  are 
the  natural  prey  of  the  pike.  We 
have  seen  the  wife  of  an  English 
ambassador  energetically  support- 
ing the  pretensions  of  one  of  the 
worst  of  the  tribe  of  cancer  quacks. 
We  have  seen  an  English  prime 
minister  declaring  the  efficacy  of 
vaccination  to  be  an  open  question. 
— The  Lancet. 
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A  New  Cure  for  Drunkenness. 

The  Norwegian  authorities,  who  clo 
not  make  light  of  the  subject  of  alco- 
holism, have  conceived  an  original 
method  of  curing  drunkards  of  their 
vice.  The  "patient"  is  placed  in  a 
room,  which  he  is  forbidden  to  leave, 
and  all  outside  communication  is  cut 
off.  When  he  is  once  under  lock  and 
key,  his  nourishment  consists  in  great 
part  of  bread  soaked  in  port  wine. 
The  first  day,  the  drunkard  eats  his 
food  with  pleasure,  and  oven  on  the 
second  day  he  enjoys  it.  On  the  third 
day  he  finds  that  it  is  always  about  the 
same  thing,  and  on  the  fourth  day  he 
becomes  impatient,  and  at  the  end  of 
eight  days  he  receives  the  wine  with 
horror.  It  seems  that  the  disgust  per- 
sists and  that  this  homoeopathic  cure 
gives  unexpected  results. — Le  Bulletin 
Medical. 


Effects  of  Tight  Diapers. 

Dr.  A.  C.  Cotton  of  Chicago  says 
that  diapers  should  be  made  of  cheese 
cloth,  loosely  applied  and  abundantly 
padded  with  absorbent  cotton,  which 
should  be  destroyed  as  soon  as  soiled. 
He  thinks  th^t  tight  diapers  might  be 
responsible  for  a  certain  per  cent  of 
the  justo-minor  pelves  of  American 
women,  as  well  as  for  many  bowed 
femurs. 


Grape-Fruit  Salad. — Grape  fruit 
must  be  peeled,  and  after  dividing 
into  sections  every  particle  of  the 
bitter  white  membrane  covering  the 
pulp  must  be  removed ;  place  on  ice 
for  several  hours;  just  before  serv- 
ing add  a  French  dressing  and  serve 
on  crisp  heart  leaves  of  lettuce. 


Pineapple  Fritters. — Peel  and  core 
a  small  pineapple.  Slice  it  very  thin 
and  dip  the  slices  in  a  batter  made 
like  that  for  apple  fritters.  Fry  in 
deep  fat.  Canned  sliced  pineapple 
may  be  used. 

Pineapple  Pudding. — One-half  of  a 
can  of  pineapple  (shredded).  Add 
one  cupful  of  water  and  cook  for 
twenty  minutes.  Add  two  eggs  and 
one-fourth  of  a  cupful  of  pulverized 
sugar  beaten  together.  Cook  until 
it  forms  a  custard.  Add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  pulverized  gelatine 
which  has  been  previously  soaked 
in  one-half  of  a  cupful  of  water. 
When  thoroughly  cooked  take  from 
the  fire,  and  when  sufficiently  cool 
add  one  cupful  of  beaten  cream. 
Mold,  and  when  cold  serve  with  or 
without  cream. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 


New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  S«. 
TelepKorve 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taK.e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  E.  f.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon.  N.  T. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of  Resinol  Soap.  In 
conjunction  I  am  also  giving  testi- 
mony of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  have  used  it  through  my 
personal  recommendation.  For  sooth- 
ing and  making  the  skin  smooth  after 
shaving  it  has  no  parallel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  indescribable  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects  after  a  bath. 

J.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 

2902  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


My  oldest  son  was  troubled  with  a 
skin  eruption  on  his  chin  and  fore- 
head (between  the  eyes)  which  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  school.  It 
resembled  a  ringworm  in  some  particu- 
lars but  was  very  stubborn  and  hard 
to  cure.  So  I  sent  to  you  for  samples, 
believing,  through  past  experience 
with  Resinol,  that  it  would  do  the 
work.  After  the  first  application  I 
could  see  the  improvement,  and  inside 
of  a  week  his  face  was  clear  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  I  know 
of  for  those  nasty,  inflamed,  raw- 
looking  and  rapidly  growing  sores  so 
often  seen  on  school  children's  faces, 
and  will  cure  them  every  time.  I  have 
prescribed  it  extensively  in  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  past,  and  always 
with  success. 

John  Husson,  M.D. 
418  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


Have  used  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  for  years  suffered  at  intervals 
with  scalp  itching,  have  used  most 
everything  with  no  avail  until  I  tried 
a  massage  with  the  Ointment.  The 
result  was  great,  scalp  easy,  no  dand- 
ruff and  hair  ceases  to  fall  out.  I  try 
to  keep  it  on  hand. 

C.  D.  Driscoll,  D.D.S. 

Paoli,  Ind. 


The  sample  of  Resinol  Ointment 
which  came  into  my  hands  to-day 
jogged  my  memory  in  regard  to  your 
preparations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  write  you  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  twice  found  it  very  effi- 
cacious. A  young  lady  patient  of  mine 
had  a  very  troublesome  and  unsightly 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  ex- 
tending up  behind  the  ears  on  both 
sides.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  receiving  treatment  for  it  to  no 
effect  for  over  a  month,  and  I  advised 
her  to  use  Resinol  Ointment.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cure  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  three  months  have  passed  with  no 
recurrence. 

Several  months  ago  I  extracted 
some  teeth  for  two  boys  and  their 
father,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  their 
mouths  and  chins  were  covered  with 
eruptions,  much  to  my  discomfiture. 
Prescribed  Resinol  and  Resinol  Soap 
and  the  recovery  was  remarkably 
prompt.  I  could  not  account  for  causes 
in  these  cases,  for  I  did  the  work 
in  an  antiseptic  manner,  but  will  say 
that  I  regard  Resinol  Ointment  as  an 
exceptionally  valuable  preparation. 

A.  S.  Wolff,  D.D.S. 

2100  N.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  al- 
most daily,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  preparation  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  used  it  in  my  practice 
of  twenty-one  years.  Seven  years 
general  and  fourteen  years  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  practice.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  continue  using  it,  as  noth- 
ing yet  can  fill  its  place,  and  am  al- 
ways sure  of  results. 

G.  A.  Weirick,  M.D. 

Hastings,  Neb. 
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Alcoholism  in  Normandy. 

It  is  stated  that  the  population  of  the 
five  departments  of  Normandy  is  1 50,- 
000  less  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago 
and  the  decrease  is  attributed  in  great 
measure  to  the  excessive  use  of  alco- 
hol. M.  Debove,  the  dean  of  the  Paris 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  shows  how  alco- 
hol operates  in  two  directions  toward 
the  diminution  of  the  population — by 
raising  the  average  of  mortality  and  by 
weakening  the  vitality  of  the  majority 
that  survive.  There  are  places  in  Nor- 
mandy where  the  consumption  of 
brandy  is  more  than  a  quart  per  day 
per  head  of  the  adult  population.  Al- 
coholism is  said  to  have  got  a  firm  hold 
on  a  large  part  of  the  female  popula- 
tion. In  the  "fairly  temperate"  can- 
ton of  Tourouve  the  average  weekly 
consumption  of  raw  spirits  is  a  little 
over  three  and  a  half  quarts  for  each 
male  adult  and  about  two  quarts  for 
grown  up  women  and  young  children. 


Typhoid  Fever  and  Its  Treatment. 

B.  A.  Bobb  presents  the  following 
conclusions  :  ( 1 )  Typhoid  fever  is  self- 
limiting  disease  which  can  often  be 
modified  and  shortened  in  its  course, 
and  often  aborted  if  treatment  is  insti- 
tuted early  in  the  course  of  the  disease. 
(2)  Where  early  eliminative  antiseptic 
and  hydro-therapeutic  treatment  is  in- 
stituted there  is  not  the  dry  tongue 
after  the  first  few  days.  The  tympan- 
ites is  absent  or  nearly  so,  and  there  is 
not  the  exhaustive  diarrhoea.  (3)  The 
temperature  is  easily  controlled  by 
sponge  baths.  (4)  There  are  cases 
wherein  complications  develop  that  will 
call  for  a  most  careful  study  of  the 


Mothers,  we  want  to  mail  you  our  12th  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  slmuld  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babiei,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  an*  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  are  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.    Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  cS?oChio 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keepe  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


D71INTY  THIJVGS  For  BHBIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  A  .ma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2jc  (stamps)  tor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  Bummer  wear  (knitti-d  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1184  Springfield,  Mas* 

case  in  question.  (5)  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  physician  who  has  cases  of 
typhoid  fever  in  charge  to  use  every 
prophylactic  measure  to  prevent  those 
who  have  the  care  of  patients  thus  af- 
flicted from  contracting  the  disease. — 
The  Medical  Herald. 


Rice  Water. 

Cover  two  tablespoonfuls  of  well 
washed  rice  with  a  quart  of  boiling 
water,  add  a  few  raisins  and  simmer 
gently  for  two  or  three  hours.  Strain, 
add  a  pinch  of  salt,  sugar  and  lemon 
or  brandv  to  season,  chill  and  serve. 
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How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending;  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   31.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 

4..t..|..|..|nti.|..t..|..|l.|..|..t.»»».t<».t.»»»»lt-lMt"t-*f    *  »  »     *  *  » »  »  *  *  *  *  *  >t>  »  »»»»»»»»  » ■>  ■>  » 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 
«.     The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca 
X  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  J 
Polypi  and  44  Spurs/' 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  || 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  *  '* 


it 

4f»  * 


i  • 

i>  Atrophic  Catarrh. 


Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
f  to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.  \ 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  || 
Troublesome  Sneezmg. 
"Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


••Treatment  of  Catarrh-: 


♦  <■  <■ »  » ■!■ »  »  *  *  *  *  ♦  ■»»»»»*»  »  *  *  ■!■  >V  »  »  »  * 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  * 
Stages  of  Catarrh*  J  J 

Atomizers.  t 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 

When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 

Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 

Necessary  Precautions. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 

Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  \ 
sil,  and  Treatment.  \  J 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  t 
Conditions. 

»  »  *  »  » ■:■  »  »  »  ■♦■  ■:■  <v  *  »  *  *  *  ■♦■ »  »  »  »  »  »  *  »  *  * 


44  How  Can  I  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


|   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  th< 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  ab 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 

nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  yon  use  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  r-otects 
baby  froiu  colds 
and  keeps  bis 
clothing  clean. 

Uade  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  needs* 
places,  bnt  not 
bnlky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
tn  attach  to  waist. 
-Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  eanlly 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 

Give  age  or  waist  meas  ure. 
toucan  gel  your  money  back..  Write  f«T  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  aor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


Patented  March  24.  4903. 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


SCRANTON,  PA. 


The  " BETSY  BROWN"  Safely  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  |§1§ 
holds  the  Xipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you.  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Xipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa 


Egg  Cocoa. 

Put  into  a  saucepan  a  tablespoon  ful 
of  cocoa,  a  tablespoonful  and  a  half  of 
sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  boiling 
water.  Cook  until  smooth  and  glossy. 
Have  ready  a  pint  of  milk  heated  in  a 
double  boiler  and   one  egg  beaten. 


white  and  yolk  separately.  Add  the 
cocoa  mixture  to  the  boiling  milk  and 
egg.  beat  quickly  and  thoroughly  with 
an  egg  beater  or  muddler,  and  serve  in 
a  heated  cup  with  a  tablespoonful 
whipped  cream  on  top.  Chocolate 
may  be  used  in  place  of  the  cocoa,  but, 
being  richer,  it  is  not  so  digestible. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  ewokuvotky  to  the  can  of  mfantt  and  young  chiidrtn  and  the 
'  gmmrd  tnteratt  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXn.  AUGUST.    1906.  No.  261. 


Children  at  the  Seashore 


In  looking  forward  to  the  annual 
flight  from  the  stifling  heat  of  the 
city,  and  the  disease-engendering 
germs  which  it  develops,  the  ques- 
tion of  where  to  go  is  greatly  influ- 
enced in  its  solution  by  consideration' 
for  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  the 
family.  Shall  we  go  to  the  moun- 
tains or  to  the  seashore?  Shall  we 
be  led  captive  by  visions  of  moun- 
tains and  rocks  and  green  fields, 
reinforced  by  prospective  fresh  eggs 
and  milk  warm  from  the  cow,  and 
golden  butter  made  under  our  very 
eyes ;  or  shall  we  listen  to  the  per- 
suasive voice  of  the  waves  toying 
with  the  beach,  and  imagine  that  we 
hear  mingling  with  it  the  happy 
clamor  of  the  little  people  as  they 
frolic  on  the  sands,  crowding  more 
of  gladness  into  a  single  hour  than 
comes  to  them  in  the  whole  winter 
in  the  pent-up  city.  Both  prospects 
are  attractive ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
choose  between  them.  Perhaps, 
when  it  is  practicable,  the  better 
plan  is  to  divide  the  season  between 
the  rival  claimants,  and  to  try  to  get 
from  each  the  special  advantages 
which  it  affords. 

To  those  who  take  their  children 


to  the  seashore  a  word  of  advice  may 
not  be  unwelcome  from  one  who  has 
seen  much  of  seaside  life,  and  noted 
the  dangers  as  well  as  the  benefits 
which  may  accrue  from  it  to  the 
junior  members  of  the  family. 

Hints  Regarding  Clothing. 

And  first  as  regards  proper  pro- 
tection against  cold.  It  must  be 
born  in  mind  that  a  fall  of  tempera- 
ture which  may  be  scarcely  noticed 
by  an  adult  may  be  of  very  serious 
moment  to  a  child.  The  reasons  for 
this  are  obvious.  His  circulation  is 
more  rapid,  and  blood  chilled  at  the 
surface  finds  its  way  much  more 
quickly  to  the  vital  organs.  These 
organs  are  more  delicate,  and  are  not 
protected  by  such  a  mass  of  tissue 
outside  of  them  as  in  the  adult 
serves  the  purpose  of  wraps  and 
mufflers.  Then,  unfortunately,  the 
artificial  protection  in  the  way  of 
clothing  which  fashion  prescribes 
for  adults  is  in  great  measure  denied 
by  the  fashion  to  the  little  ones  who 
have  greater  need  for  it.  Bare  legs 
and  arms,  with  the  scantiest  possible 
covering  for  the  trunk,  while  no 
doubt  exciting  the  envy  of  elders, 
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who  at  a  temperature  of  90  are 
starched  and  laced  up  to  the  point 
of  conventional  misery,  are  yet 
fraught  with  danger  when  a  sudden 
gust  from  the  ocean  sends  the  mer- 
cury down  a  dozen  degrees  in  twice 
as  many  minutes.  The  result  of 
such  a  change  is  more  apt  to  be  felt 
in  bowel  troubles  than  in  what  is 
recognized  as  a  "cold."  The  child 
has,  perhaps,  taken  a  full  meal  and 
digestion  is  going  on  finely,  when 
suddenly  the  surface  is  chilled;  the 
blood  is  driven  into  the  interior  of 
the  body,  congesting  liver,  stomach 
and  intestines;  digestion  stops;  the 
undigested  food  fermenting,  colicky 
pains  are  followed  by  diarrhoea ;  and 
days  of  suffering  for  the  child,  and 
of  anxiety  for  the  child's  mamma  are 
the  necessary  sequel. 

Now,  the  remedy  for  this  is  not  to 
keep  the  poor  child  swathed  in  flan- 
nels, in  which  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  he  will  almost  swel- 
ter, but  to  provide  a  light  woolen 
wrapper  reaching  from  neck  to  heels, 
which  the  nurse  is  to  take  out  with 
her,  and  which  is  to  be  put  on  when- 
ever a  chill  is  felt  in  the  air.  If  the 
nurse  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  this, 
strangle — no,  give  her  a  "character" 
for  perfect  reliability,  and  get  some 
one  you  can  rely  upon. 

Stormy  Days. 

When  cold  storms  occur,  as  they 
are  apt  to  do  occasionally  at  all  our 
seaside  resorts,  the  room  should  be 
dried  by  means  of  a  little  steam  heat, 
or,  what  is  better,  an  open  fire.  Dur- 
ing such  weather  small  children 
should  be  kept  indoors.  The  piazza 
is  no  place  for  them. 


Food. 

Then  as  regards  food.  Children 
old  enough  to  run  about  are  apt  to 
develop  ravenous  appetites  under 
the  stimulus  of  the  salt  air.  If  not 
looked  after  they  are  likely  to  eat 
too  much,  even  of  wholesome  food. 
And  if  in  addition  to  overfeeding 
the  quality  of  the  food  is  defective, 
the  way  is  open  to  no  end  of  trouble. 
Hotels  within  reach  of  the  cities 
often  get  their  supply  of  milk  and 
fruit,  in  part  at  least,  from  the  great 
markets;  and  the  articles  are  even 
less  fresh  than  those  consumed  in 
town.  This  should  be  carefully 
looked  into,  and  the  milk  especially 
should  come  from  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity. But  no  fallacy  is  greater  than 
that  involved  in  the  idea  of  "one 
cow's  milk."  If  it  were  possible  to 
obtain  milk  always  from  the  same 
cow,  it  would  be  of  less  even  quality 
than  the  mixed  product  of  a  whole 
dairy,  since  it  would  change  with  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  individual 
animal,  while  no  cause  would  be 
likely  to  produce  a  proportionate  ef- 
fect upon  the  whole  herd.  Good 
milk  should  furnish  the  basis  of  the 
child's  food,  and  the  simpler  the  ad- 
ditions made  to  this,  the  better. 

Injurious  Bathing. 

Much  injury  is  done  to  children 
by  injudicious  sea  bathing.  No  child 
under  five  years  of  age  ought  to  be 
taken  into  the  water.  For  younger 
children,  if  salt  water  baths  are 
deemed  desirable,  water  should  be 
carried  to  the  house,  and  the  bath 
be  given  in  a  tub.  Quite  young  chil- 
dren, who  are  afraid  of  the  ocean, 
are  often  seized  by  thoughtless  per- 
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sons  and  carried  out  into  the  break- 
ers, no  heed  being  paid  to  their 
pleadings  and  struggles.  This  pro- 
ceeding may  inflict  an  injury  upon 
the  child's  nerves  which  time  will 
not  repair.  Such  a  bath  as  is  some- 
times administered  to  refractory 
prisoners  at  Sing  Sing,  would  be  a 
suitable  argument  to  address  to  one 
possessing  so  little  sense  and  so  lit- 
tle humanity  as  to  subject  a  child 
to  such  torture. 

Duration  of  the  Bath. 
The  length  of  time  during  which 
a  child  may  properly  remain  in  the 
water  cannot  be  arbitrarily  fixed. 
Much  depends  upon  the  tempera- 
ment of  the  child  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  ocean.  The  stay  should 
not  be  so  long  that  the  bather  comes 
out  cold,  blue  and  shivering.  A 
prompt  reaction  is  essential,  not 
only  to  benefit,  but  also  to  safety. 
From  ten  to  twenty  minutes  is  long 
enough.  Two  hours  should  elapse 
after  a  meal  before  going  into  the 
water. 

Protection  for  the  Ear. 

The  ear-drums  of  children  more 
than  those  of  adults  are  exposed  to 
injury  from  the  shock  of  breakers 
dashing  agains,t  the  side  of  the  head. 
This  is  due  to  the  auditory  canal 
being  relatively  shorter  and  wider. 
Hence  on  the  approach  of  a  wave 
the  ears  should  be  protected  with 
the  hands.  A  still  better  plan  is  to 
put  a  little  cotton  into  each  ear  be- 
fore the  bath,  taking  care  to  remove 
it  afterward.  This  has  the  further 
advantage  of  preventing  sand  from 
getting  into  the  ears,  an  accident 
which  often  occasions  some  annoy- 
ance. 


A  Source  of  Irritation  to  the  Skin. 

The  delicate  skins  of  children  are 
sometimes  very  much  irritated  by 
contact  with  the  different  species  of 
jellyfish  brought  in  by  certain  of 
the  ocean  currents.  We  have  seen 
quite  formidable  and  persistent 
eruptions  occasioned  in  this  way. 
When  these  creatures  are  unusually 
abundant  in  the  water,  bathing  had 
better  be  deferred  until  a  change  of 
the  current  carries  them  away  again. 

Care  of  the  Eye  and  General  Hints. 

The  reflection  of  the  sun's  rays 
from  the  sand  on  the  beach  is  ex- 
remely  trying  to  the  eyes,  and  in 
delicate  children  sometimes  induces 
a  mild  grade  of  inflammation.  This 
can  generally  be  relieved  by  bathing 
the  eyes  with  weak  alum  'water. 
Nurses  should  see  to  it  that  the 
backs  of  their  little  charges  are 
turned  to  the  sun  when  they  settle 
themselves  down  for  a  good  dig  in 
the  sand.  If  their  necks  and  arms 
become  sun-burnt,  nothing  will  allay 
the  irritation  more  nicely  than  bathing 
with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid  in 
water  ;  a  teaspoonful  to  the  pint. 

At  the  seashore  the  diurnal  varia- 
tions of  temperature  are  less  than 
in  the  mountains.  The  fall  of  the 
mercury  as  night  approaches  is  not 
so  marked.  Nor  is  it  so  cool  rela- 
tively in  the  early  morning.  This 
difference,  more  notable  in  the  late 
summer  and  early  autumn,  makes  it 
practicable  at  the  seashore  to  keep 
children  out-of-doors  a  greater  por- 
tion of  each  day  than  would  be  safe 
in  the  more  elevated  regions  in  the 
interior. 

A  word  as  to  the  time  when  chil- 
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dren  may  be  brought  back  to  the  few  years  in  the  later  opening  of  the 

city  without  danger  from  the  heat,  public   schools,   the   change  being 

Speaking  for  New  York  City,  we  made  from  the  5th  of  September  to 

should  say  that  the  danger  is  as  the  12th.    In  fact,  as  a  rule  it  would 

great  up  to  the  middle  of  September  be  better  not  to  take  young  children 

as  at  any  previous  time.    This  fact  back  to  the   city  before  October 

has  been  recognized  during  the  last  1st. 


Heart  Disease  in  Young  Children 


It  is  generally  believed  that  various 
forms  of  heart  disease  are  not  com- 
mon in  early  life.  The  aggravated 
cases  seen  in  adults,  accompanied  by 
breathlessness,  swelling  of  the  extrem- 
ities and  even  sudden  death,  are  very 
rarely  met  with  in  children.  Still, 
disease  of  the  heart  may  begin  quite 
early,  .  although  the  symptoms  are 
comparatively  mild,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained later  on.  A  broad  division 
may  be  made  in  children,  as  well  as 
adults,  into  functional  and  organic 
heart  disease. 

Functional  Heart  Disease. 

This  form  of  heart  affection  is  not 
attended  by  any  change  of  structure 
in  the  muscular  tissue  or  valves  of  the 
heart,  but  is  accompanied  by  some 
prevented  action  of  this  organ.  This 
may  be  shown  by  irregular  beating  of 
the  heart,  shortness  of  breath,  partic- 
ularly on  exertion,  and  some  uneasi- 
ness or  pain  in  the  chest. 

Palpitation  of  the  Heart. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart,  coming  on  at 
irregular  times  and  often  associated 
with  short  or  rapid  breathing.  Dur- 
ing health  one  should  not  be  conscious 
of  the  existence  of  internal  organs.  If 


attention  be  called  to  a  particular  or- 
gan by  any  sense  of  discomfort,  it  is 
certainly  not  acting  in  a  normal  man- 
ner. Thus  the  beating  of  the  heart 
should  not  be  felt,  except  temporarily 
after  violent  exertion.  Where  one 
feels  this  organ  striking  against  the 
chest  wall,  it  is  in  a  condition  of  palpi- 
tation. This  symptom  is  very  com- 
monly seen  in  both  functional  and  or- 
ganic heart  disease. 

Causes  of  Functional  Disturbance. 

The  commonest  cause  is  found  in 
some  disturbance  of  the  gastroin- 
testinal tract.  Improper  feeding,  so 
often  seen  in  early  life,  starts  up  fer- 
mentation in  the  intestines,  with  the 
production  of  acid  and  gas.  The  heart 
soon  sympathizes  with  this  intestinal 
irritation,  with  resulting  palpitation  or 
like  disturbance.  A  condition  of 
anaemia,  or  watery  blood,  is  not  in- 
frequently responsible  for  a  functional 
heart  affection.  Among  the  less  fre- 
quent causes  may  be  mentioned  teeth- 
ing and  worms. 

Treatment. 

By  discovering  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  and  removing  it,  we  can  gen- 
erally succeed  in  getting  the  heart 
back  to  its  normal  action.    In  most 
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cases,  a  mild  laxative,  followed  by 
careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  will 
suffice.  It  is  important  to  avoid  over- 
filling the  stomach,  hence  large  quan- 
tities of  food  should  not  be  given  at 
one  time.  After  attention  to  the  diet, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  one  of 
the  blander  preparations  of  iron  in  or- 
der to  enrich  the  blood,  and  thereby 
tone  up  the  action  of  the  heart  to- 
gether with  all  the  other  organs. 

Organic  Heart  Disease. 

Two  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  may  be  recognized  in  early  life 
— the  congenital  and  acquired.  The 
former  consists  of  some  malformation 
of  this  organ  existing  from  birth.  The 
exact  cause  of  this  defective  develop- 
ment is  not  known.  There  may  be  an 
abnormal  opening  between  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  the  heart,  or  a  par- 
tial closure  of  some  of  the  great  ves- 
sels that  conduct  the  blood  to  various 
parts  of  the  body.  As  a  result  of  any 
such  defect  there  is  a  serious  and 
irremediable  disturbance  of  the  circu- 
lation. These  unfortunate  cases  are 
known  as 

Blue  Babies. 

This  characteristic  name  describes 
the  appearance  that  may  be  noted  by 
all  observers.  The  face  and  extremi- 
ties exhibit  various  shades  of  blue- 
ness  according  to  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  Owing  to  poor  circulation  in 
the  extremities,  the  ends  of  the  fingers 
show  a  peculiar  bulbous  appearance. 
There  is  generally  more  or  less  em- 
barrassment of  breathing  and  palpita- 
tion of  the  heart.  In  addition,  these 
infants  are  sickly  and  ailing,  with  a 
poor  general  development.  The  skin 
is  apt  to  be  cold,  and  the  slightest  ex- 


posure will  result  in  bronchitis  or 
pneumonia.  An  intercurrent  attack  of 
one  of  the  latter  diseases  is  a  common 
cause  of  death.  Sometimes  a  simple 
diarrhoea  will  have  a  fatal  ending,  as 
vitality  is  low  in  these  cases.  It  is 
rare  that  a  blue  baby  lives  beyond 
three  or  four  years,  and  a  large  num- 
ber succumb  before  this  time.  All  that 
can  be  done  is  to  avoid  exposure  and 
make  them  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

Acquired  Heart  Disease. 

The  form  of  heart  trouble  acquired 
by  disease  differs  in  some  respects 
from  that  due  to  malformation.  It  is 
very  rarely  seen  under  four  years  of 
age,  and  is  not  often  noticed  until 
much  later. 

Causes  of  Heart  Disease. 

The  large  majority  of  cases  are  due 
to  rheumatism.  The  manifestations  of 
this  affection  in  early  life  may  be  very 
obscure.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
joints  proper,  the  tissues  around  a 
joint  or  the  lining  membrane  of 
muscles  are  apt  to  be  involved,  produc- 
ing what  are  often  incorrectly  called 
"growing  pains."  Some  children 
complain  of  general  soreness  and 
pains  all  over  the  body,  without  being 
able  to  locate  them  in  any  one  particu- 
lar spot.  In  most  cases,  however, 
there  is  some  pain  or  stiffness  in  the 
lower  extremities,  particularly  in  the 
thighs  and  calves.  This  is  especially 
noticed  upon  exertion.  These  pains 
have  a  tendency  to  shift  from  one 
part  of  the  body  to  another.  Be- 
fore considering  these  pains  rheu- 
matic, simple  bruises  and  sores 
must  be  eliminated,  also  the  muscular 
weariness  developed  in  weakly  chil- 
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dren  by  over-exercise.  But  rheu- 
matic pains  usually  go  from  one 
joint  to  another,  or  from  one  set  of 
muscles  to  another,  and  exist  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  factors  as  in- 
jury or  over-exercise.  A  pain  that 
attacks  the  knee,  then  an  ankle,  and 
next  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  or  calf 
or  shoulder,  is  almost  surely  rheu- 
matic, without  other  manifestations 
of  the  disease.  Complete  or  partial 
disability  may  likewise  be  added  to 
the  pain  in  a  part,  without  any  swell- 
ing or  redness.  Unfortunately,  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  heart  are 
attacked  by  rheumatism  in  the  same 
way  as  the  membranes  of  the  joints 
or  muscles.  At  the  time,  this  acci- 
dent may  be  overlooked,  particularly 
if  the  attack  be  obscure.  There  will 
be  palpitation,  slight  pain  and 
breathlessness,  with  a  dry  cough, 
and  the  child  seems  sicker  than  be- 
fore. Apparent  recovery  often  takes 
place  in  a  week  or  so,  but  the  heart 
may  be  left  more  or  less  permanent- 
ly damaged  by  what  will  presently 
be  described  as  valvular  disease. 
While  ,the  heart  may  be  the  first 
structure  attacked  by  rheumatism, 
this  is  not  the  common  order  of 
events.  In  most  of  the  histories  of 
heart  disease  in  children  that  we  have 
taken,  the  trouble  seemed  to  come 
on  after  several  attacks  of  rheuma- 
tism. Great  care  must  hence  be  ex- 
ercised early  to  recognize  the  first 
manifestations  of  this  disease  in  chil- 
dren, and  vigorous  measures  be  tak- 
en to  combat  them,  from  fear  that, 
although  the  heart  may  escape  the 
first  mild  attacks,  it  may  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  become  affected 
by  an  equally  light  manifestation  of 


the  disease.  Out  of  seventy-six 
cases  of  rheumatism  that  we  have  ex- 
amined, under  seventeen  years  of 
age,  twenty-six  have  been  left  with 
organic  valvular  disease  of  the  heart. 
The  next  most  frequent  cause  of 
heart  disease  in  children  is  scarlet 
fever,  and,  after  this,  the  various 
other  contagious  or  infectious  dis- 
eases. '  Both  the  outer  and  inner  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  heart  may  be- 
come inflamed,  but  the  inner  mem- 
brane is  oftenest  involved,  especially 
that  portion  lining  the  valves.  As  a 
result,  various  changes  ensue  in 
these  delicate  structures,  producing 
what  is  known  as 

Valvular  Disease. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  dam- 
age that  results  from  any  crippling 
of  the  heart  valves,  it  will  be  nec- 
essary to  consider  the  circulation  of 
blood  through  this  organ.  The  heart 
is  divided  into  two  distinct  and  non- 
communicating  halves,  known  as 
the  right  and  left  heart.  Each  of 
these  parts  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments, named  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle. The  impure  blood  from  the 
body  is  received  in  the  right  heart, 
by  which  is  it  pumped  through  the 
lungs,  where  purification  takes  place 
by  means  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
The  left  side  of  the  heart  receives 
this  purified  stream  and  propels  it  to 
all  parts  of  the  body.  The  method 
by  which  the  blood  passes  through 
the  heart  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 
As  soon  as  the  ■auricle  becomes  dis- 
tended with  the  inrushing  blood,  it 
begins  to  contract  and  empty  itself 
into  the  ventricle.  The  latter  com- 
partment is  guarded  by  valves, 
which  remain  closed  in  order  to  al- 
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low  it  to  become  properly  filled  with 
blood.  When  this  is  accomplished 
the  ventricle  ifself  contracts  upon 
the  blood,  thereby  forcing  open  the 
valve  at  the  outlet  and  simultaneous- 
ly snapping  back  the  valve  separat- 
ing it  from  the  auricle.  By  this  sitn- 
ple  and  beautiful  mechanical  action 
of  the  valves,  the  heart  is  enabled  to 
act  as  a  powerful  force  pump,  with 
a  comparatively  small  expenditure 
of  energy.  Inflammation  of  the  lin- 
ing membrane  of  the  heart  is  largely 
localized  around  the  valves.  As  a 
result,  these  delicate  structures  be- 
come thickened  and  roughed,  the 
silk-like  cords  holding  them  in  place 
contract,  and  the  valve  is  no  longer 
competent.  A  regurgitation  or  leak- 
ing back  of  the  blood  into  the  auricle 
ensues.  This  puts  double  work  upon 
the  heart,  as  the  current  of  blood 
flows  in  two  directions  instead  of 
one,  upon  contraction  of  the  ven- 
tricle. 

Compensation  for  Valvular  Defect. 

In  order  to  pump  the  proper 
amount  of  blood  through  the  body 
in  spite  of  the  leak  of  the  defective 
valve,  some  extra  force  in  the  heart's 
action  is  necessary.  This  is  procured 
by  enlargement  of  the  heart  mus- 
cle, which  always  follows,  to  a  great- 
er or  lesser  extent,  in  .these  cases. 
Indeed,  the  extent  of  the  damage  can 
often  be  roughly  estimated  by  the 
amount  of  enlargement  of  the  heart 
necessary  to  overcome  it.  As  long 
as  ,the  leak  is  thus  compensated  for, 
there  are  few  symptoms.  There 
comes  a  time,  however,  when  the 
heart  muscle  is  unequal  to  the  extra 
strain,  and  then  palpitation,  breath- 


lessness  on  exertion,  more  or  less 
constant  t  cough,  swelling  of  the  ex- 
tremities, and  various  signs  of  fail- 
ing circulation  will  gradually  appear. 

Perfect  Compensation  in  Childhood. 

In  most  cases  of  valvular  disease 
in  children,  the  growth  of  the  heart 
muscle  completely  compensates  for 
the  leak,  which  prevents  many  of 
ithe  symptoms  of  circulatory  disturb- 
ance seen  in  later  life.  Their  blood 
vessels  are  likewise  healthy  and  elas- 
tic, which  facilitates  the  action  of 
the  heart.  As  patients  grow  older,  a 
certain  stiffening  of  the  vessels  takes 
place,  which  increases  the  strain 
upon  a  heart  already  crippled.  We  be- 
lieve a  large  proportion  of  cases  of 
valvular  disease  in  adult  life  have 
begun  in  childhood,  but  have  not 
been  recognized  on  account  of  the 
negative  character  of  the  symptoms. 
In  the  absence  of  marked  symptoms, 
referable  directly  to  the  circulatory 
and  respiratory  organs,  we  must 
sometimes  look  rather  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  child  to  observe  the 
effects  of  heart  disease.  An  imper- 
fect nutrition  and  absence  of  vigor- 
ous growth  may,  not  unfrequently, 
be  the  sole  apparent  result  of  imper- 
fect cardiac  function  in  early  life. 
Most  of  our  cases  have  shown  a  lack 
of  vigorous  vitality  and  a  poor  nutri- 
tion. We  believe  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  heart  will  explain  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  cases  of  obscure 
development  trouble  and  poor  vital- 
ity in  children,  that  cannot  other- 
wise be  explained.  At  times  a  dry, 
hacking  sort  of  cough,  with  some 
palpitation  and  breathlessness  on 
exertion,  may  be  noticed  to  accom- 
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pany  the  condition  of  poor  nutrition. 
In  not  a  few  cases  of  valvular  dis- 
ease in  children  there  will  be  no 
symptoms  at  all,  and  it  is  not  until 
many  years  later,  in  some  portion  of 
adult  life,  that  this  grave  lesion  is 
discovered.  Many  adults  even  suffer 
little  or  no  inconvenience  from  val- 
vular defect,  provided  it  be  not  too 
extensive. 

Treatment. 

Extra  care  mus,t  be  taken  with 
children  of  rheumatic  parents  in  or- 
der to  avoid  any  manifestation  of 
this  disease.  The  diet  must  be  reg- 
ulated so  that  all  forms  of  indiges- 
tion may  be  prevented.  Attention  to 
the  skin  is  likewise  required  to  avoid 
chilling.  These  children  should  have 
three  sets  of  flannels,  the  extra 
heavy,  medium  and  light,  each 
adapted  to  the  proper  season.  Com- 
plaints of  wandering  pains  in  the 
limbs  should  receive  attention  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  if  the  cause  is 
not  apparent,  a  capable  physician 
should  be  summoned  to  examine  the 
case.    When  the  heart  has  become 


involved  in  an  acute  inflammation, 
absolute  rest  in  a  recumbent  posture 
is  indicated.  If  this  is  not  procured, 
the  delicate,  softened  heart  muscle 
quickly  undergoes  dilation,  followed 
by  permanent  damage  to  the  valves. 
It  is  very  probable  that  inflamma- 
tion will  not  always  nor  necessarily 
result  in  valvular  disease,  and  to  ,try 
and  accomplish  this  desirable  result, 
prolonged  rest  is  very  essential.  In 
cases  of  chronic  disease,  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  up  the  gen- 
eral health  and  strength  by  means 
of  nourishing,  easily  digested  food, 
iron  and  cod-liver  oil.  Over-exercise 
must  be  avoided,  particularly  taking 
part  in  violent  games.  Judicious,  gen- 
tle exercise  is  desirable.  These  cases 
should  be  under  the  oversight  of  a 
physician,  who,  by  careful  watching, 
may  ward  off  complications  and  aid 
the  heart  in  maintaining  its  action 
unimpaired.  We  may  hope  in  some 
cases,  where  the  lesion  is  not  exten- 
sive, that  with  an  improved  condi- 
tion of  the  blood  and  healthy  growth 
the  child  may  recover. 


The  Development  of  the  Infant's  Character 


To  mothers  the  theoretical  psychol- 
ogy of  the  infant  is  of  less  absorbing 
interest  than  the  practical  deductions 
which  can  be  drawn  regarding  the 
earliest  stages  of  education.  Not  only 
should  the  education  of  the  human 
being  begin  in  the  cradle,  but  the  first 
three  years,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
thinkers,  are  of  far  more  importance 
for  his  happy  development  than  any 


other  period  of  equal  length  in  his 
whole  life.  The  will,  the  feelings  and 
even  the  mental  powers — the  whole 
nervous  organization  in  a  word — re- 
ceive at  this  early  time  impressions 
which  it  is  impossible  to  efface  in  after 
years. 

It  is  'not  meant  that  the  child  should 
learn  to  read  in  his  first  three  vears,  al- 
though  many   people    suppose  that 
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learning  to  read  is  the  first  step  in  the 
training  of  his  mind.  Neither  is  it 
meant  that  he.  should  be  frightened 
and  whipped  into  keeping  quiet  or  en- 
couraged to  insist  upon  having  his  own 
way  in  everything ;  although  that  is 
what  many  people  understand  by  a 
well-broken  or  a  well-strengthened 
will.  Most  mothers,  and  especially 
most  grown  people  who  live  in  the 
same  house  with  the  babies  but  are  not 
their  mothers,  think  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  an  early  training  is  to  make 
the  children  what  is  called  "good" — 
that  is,  as  little  troublesome  as  possible 
to  their  elders.  The  elders  have,  of 
course,  rights  which  ought  to  be  care- 
fully guarded  in  every  family  circle ; 
but  that  mother  has  failed  in  her  duty 
to  her  children  who  has  not  considered 
their  discipline  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  own  best  interests  as  well. 
That  so  little  attention  has  been  given 
to  discipline  from  this  point  of  view, 
that  so  little  stress  has  been  laid  upon 
the  supreme  importance  of  giving  a 
right  direction  to  a  child's  earliest  ac- 
tivities, is  owing  to  the  fact  that  no 
general  principles  have  yet  been  laid 
down  from  which  a  practical  code  of 
conduct  might  be  derived.  Infant 
psychology  is  a  subject  which  is  itself 
still  in  its  infancy.  Volumes  have 
been  written  on  the  theory  of  that  edu- 
cation which  begins  at  the  age  of  five 
vears,  but  there  is  hardly  a  line  of  any 
value  to  be  found  on  the  earlier  and 
more  important  training.  According 
to  an  ingenius  speculation  of  Mr.  John 
Fiske,  the  very  purpose  of  the  long  in- 
fancy of  the  human  child,  as  contrast- 
ed with  the  rapid  maturing  of  young 
animals,  is  to  secure  it  time  for  more 


independent  development,  and  thus  to 
enable  it  to  be  a  better  and  a  wiser 
man  or  woman  than  its  ancestors  have 
been.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  this  the- 
ory, it  is  a  great  pity  to  let  its  earliest 
and  most  impressionable  years  go  to 
waste  from  the  lack  of  any  scientific 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  it  in  charge. 

A  series  of  articles  published  in  the 
Revue  Philisophiqtie  contains  the  first 
attempt  that  has  yet  been  made  to  con- 
sider the  education  of  the  infant  from 
a  purely  scientific  standpoint.  The 
articles  are  so  plain  and  direct,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  full  of  good  judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  that  mothers 
would  be  very  eager  to  get  hold  of 
them  if  they  were  more  easily  access- 
ible. We  shall  do  them  a  service  by 
giving  an  abstract  of  their  contents. 
Their  author.  Dr.  Sikorski,  is  a  Rus- 
sian. His  work  is  based  upon  the 
observations  of  Preyer.  Sigismund. 
Kussmaul,  etc.,  and  upon  his  studv  of 
his  own  children  and  of  those  of  the 
Orphanage  and  of  the  Obstetric  Insti- 
tution of  St.  Petersburg. 

The  new-born  child  has  only  the 
most  elementary  general  sensations ; 
hunger,  the  satisfaction  of  hunger, 
and  fatigue  are  the  chief  causes  of 
its  simple  emotions.  Agreeable  sen- 
sations find  their  first  expression  in 
wide  open  and  shining  eyes ;  later,  in 
movements  of  the  limbs  and  of  the 
muscles  of  the  face ;  the  first  smile, 
however,  is  merely  a  reflex  action,  and 
unaccompanied  by  any  intelligence  or 
any  thought.  From  the  fourth  month 
the  child  indicates  a  feeling  of  plea- 
sure by  light  sounds. 

Disagreeable    sensations    are  ex- 
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pressed  by  closing  the  eyelids  and, 
when  they  are  stronger,  by  cries ;  the 
cry  is  accompanied  with  tears  only 
after  the  third  month.  From  the 
fourth  month  the  most  delicate  sign  of 
a  disagreeable  sensation  is  a  lowering 
of  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  The  sign 
precedes  all  the  others,  and  sometimes 
as  in  sleep,  is  the  only  one  to  mani- 
fest itself.  Hunger  and  thirst  are  in- 
dicated by  a  vigorous  sucking  as  soon 
as  any  object  is  introduced  into  the 
mouth  :  if  they  are  intense  they  pro- 
duce a  general  agitation  and  cries. 
The  skin  of  the  cheeks  and  the  lips 
becomes  exceedingly  sensitive  to  the 
touch  when  the  child  is  hungry. 

The  sensation  of  fatigue  constitutes, 
from  the  practical  point  of  view,  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  of  the 
hygiene  of  infancy.  Whatever  may 
be  the  source  of  the  fatigue,  sleepiness 
is  the  result ;  or,  if  the  fatigue  is  great, 
crying  followed  by  sleep.  A  chief 
characteristic  of  infancy  is  the  rap- 
iditv  with  which  the  nervous  system 
becomes  exhausted,  the  central  por- 
tions as  well  as  the  peripheral — not 
only  the  eye  and  the  ear  of  the  young 
child  suffer  fatigue,  but  also  the  cere- 
bral centres ;  and  the  more  tender  the 
age  the  more  striking  are  its  manifes- 
tations. This  exhaustion  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres  is  the  source  of  an  exceed- 
inglv  disagreeable  sensation,  and  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  it  as 
far  as  possible,  and  to  repair  it  with 
quiet  and  refreshing  sleep  when  it 
cannot  be  prevented.  Being  awake 
for  a  long  time  is  sufficient  to  produce 
fatigue  without  any  other  cause,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  reasons 
for  the  baby's  crying.  Any  painful 
impression    is    quickly   followed  by 


fatigue.  M.  Genzmer  relates  that 
babies  operated  upon  for  hare-lip  the 
third  day  after  birth  went  to  sleep, 
worn  out  by  the  pain,  while  he  was  ar- 
ranging the  suture.  Agreeable  sen- 
sations as  well  as  disagreeable  ones 
are  fatiguing  when  they  are  long  con- 
tinued, and  so  is  muscular  exertion. 
The  action  of  sucking  sometimes  oc- 
casions cries  and  tears  when  the  breast 
does  not  contain  enough  milk ;  and  the 
continual  working  of  the  respiratory 
muscles,  to  which  the  baby  at  first  is 
quite  unaccustomed,  is  doubtless  a 
considerable  source  of  fatigue.  The 
constant  transition  which  the  child 
makes  from  one  object  to  another  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  that  any  sen- 
sation fatigues  it  very  rapidly,  and 
that  its  attention  wanders  without  its 
will  to  a  fresh  object.  All  these 
sources  of  fatigue  are  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  almost  continual  sleep 
of  the  infant  during  the  first  period 
of  its  life. 

Very  few  observations  have  been 
made  to  determine  the  time  when  sen- 
sations and  feelings  of  a  higher  order 
first  make  their  appearance.  Not  many 
months  have  passed,  however,  before 
the  child  begins  to  take  pleasure  in 
gentle  sounds,  in  a  candle — if  not  too 
bright — and  in  a  vigorous  move- 
ment of  its  arms  and  legs.  When  any 
of  its  sources  of  enjoyment  are  pres- 
ent its  face  has  an  expression  of  sat- 
isfaction, its  eyes  are  wide  open,  and 
its  cheeks  are  full ;  the  baby  is  patient, 
tranquil,  and  gay.  If  disagreeable 
sensations  predominate,  or  even  if  a 
pleasure  is  withdrawn,  as  when  a 
light  is  taken  out  of  its  range 
of  vision,  its  expression  is  instantly 
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changed,  it  becomes  impressionable, 
irritable,  impatient.  If  the  discomfort 
continues,  cries  and  tears  succeed ; 
and  if  its  sensations  are  very  fre- 
quently disagreeable  ones  the  whole 
course  of  its  psychic  development  is 
interfered  with.  Locke  was  aware  of 
the  injurious  effects  of  crying.  He 
says  that  tears  serve  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  increase  that  softness  of 
spirit  which  ought  to  be  surmounted 
as  soon  as  it  appears,  and  that  there 
is  no  better  way  of  overcoming  it  than 
to  prevent'the  child  from  abandoning 
itself  to  complaints.  Nevertheless, 
the  opinion  has  gained  ground,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  that  crying 
is  useful  to  babies  by  contributing  to 
the  development  of  the  chest.  It  is 
not  rare  to  hear  physicians  even  affirm 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  cry  as 
much  as  they  like.  Except  in  unusual 
circumstances,  it  is  impossible  to 
share  this  opinion.  If  the  natural 
movement  of  the  limbs  is  from  any 
reason  restricted,  the  necessary  gym- 
nastics may  be  gained  by  crying ;  but 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  cries  are 
injurious,  on  account  of  the  disturb- 
ances which  they  produce  in  the  cere- 
bral circulation.  A  reasonable  regard 
for  the  baby's  well-being  requires  that 
every  possible  measure  should  be 
taken  to  secure  it  a  peaceful  existence. 
Its  circulation,  its  digestion,  its  nutri- 
tion— all  its  vital  processes,  in  a  word 
— go  on  in  a  proper  and  healthful 
manner  only  when  the  baby  is  kept 
constantly  happy  and  at  its  ease.  The 
injury  that  may  be  done  to  its  deli- 
cate nervous  organization,  the  danger 
of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  peevish 
and  irritable  disposition  in  after-life, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate. 


Here,  as  in  every  other  question  of 
rights  and  duties,  the  matter  must  be 
looked  at  from  two  points  of  view. 
The  mother  has  no  right  to  make  her- 
self a  slave  to  the  whims  and  caprices 
of  a  spoilt  baby ;  she  cannot  pretend 
that  she  has  fulfilled  the  duties  of  her 
position  if  she  has  done  nothing  but 
sacrifice  herself  to  her  children.  Such 
a  theory  of  life  contains  its  own  easy 
refutation.  If  every  generation  is  to 
live  solely  for  the  next,  life  as  a  whole 
becomes  plainly  not  worth  living.  But 
the  very  way  to  keep  the  baby  from 
becoming  "spoilt"  is  to  let  it  cry  as 
little  as  possible,  ft  will  gain  strength 
of  mind  to  endure  its  necessary  ills  all 
the  sooner  if  it  is  allowed  to  suffer  as 
little  as  possible  from  ills  that  can  be 
avoided.  Its  wants  should  be  antici- 
pated, its  sources  of  discomfort  should 
be  removed  as  soon  as  they  arise,  with- 
out waiting  for  it  to  cry ;  it  should  be 
prevented  in  every  way  from  forming 
the  habit  of  crying.  Study  its  expres- 
sion ;  when  it  is  tired  of  playing  on  the 
floor  take  it  up  and  dance  it  about  the 
room,  and  let  it  took  out  of  the  window 
for  a  few  minutes.  In  a  little  while 
it  will  be  glad  to  go  back  and  play  on 
the  floor  again.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
resort  to  discipline,  be  careful  to  seize 
the  right  moment  for  it.  If  you  want 
the  baby  to  learn  to  go  to  sleep  with- 
out being  rocked,  choose  a  day  when  it 
has  been  unusually  bright  and  happy 
all  the  morning,  wait  until  twenty 
minutes  or  so  after  the  regular  hour 
for  its  nap,  then  give  it  a  cup  of  milk- 
particularly  sweet  and  warm  and  nice, 
make  its  little  bed  soft  and  cosy,  lay  it 
down  gently  and  soothe  it  with  a  lit- 
tle kissing  and  patting,  and.  if  it  is 
not  already  too  much  spoilt,  it  will  be 
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only  too  happy  to  close  its  eyes  in  the 
sweetest  kind  of  sleep.  If  it  does  not, 
its  fit  of  crying  will  be  as  brief  and  as 
little  injurious  as  it  can  be. 

A  baby  is  very  much  like  a  sick 
person  in  many  respects.  If  it  knows 
that  all  its  wants  will  be  gratified  as 
far  as  it  is  possible,  it  soon  learns  to 
feel  so  much  love  and  confidence  in 
its  care-takers  that  it  has  no  disposi- 
tion to  give  way  to  a  passion  of  cry- 
ing as  soon  as  it  has  to  wait  a  few 
moments  for  an  expected  pleasure. 
But,  like  a  sick  person,  it  has  very  lit- 
tle strength  to  withstand  discomforts, 
and  that  strength  must  be  economized 
to  the  last  degree.  Its  earliest  years 
are  well  called  a  battle  for  life.  Every 
day  that  is  passed  in  peace  and  quiet 
and  good  health  makes  it  stronger  for 
its  hard  fight  and  gives  it  a  fresh  hold 
upon  existence. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
precise  moment  when  the  baby's  will 
begins  to  exert  itself,  but  the  time  can 
be  roughly  fixed  at  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month.  All  motions  have 
hitherto  been  impulsive  (that  is.  pro- 
duced by  the  direct  action  of  the  pro- 
cesses, of  nutrition  and  growth  upon 
the  nervous  centres),  or  instinctive,  or 
reflex.  The  will  begins  its  work  by 
the  production  of  certain  movements 
of  a  definite  type,  and  by  the  suppre- 
siou  of  other  movements.  The  mo- 
tions of  crying,  for  instance,  are  re- 
flex—the result  of  certain  discomforts. 
At  first  nothing  affects  them  but  the 
removal  of  the  source  of  discomfort, 
but  later  the  child's  attention  can  be 
distracted  by  noises,  tapping,  and 
singing,  and  inhibition  of  crying  is  ac- 
complished by  the  excitation  of  some 
of  the  organs  of  sense. 


An  important  part  of  the  baby's 
elementary  education  consists  in  aid- 
ing him  in  the  development  of  his  will. 
He  is  chiefly,  of  course,  his  own  in- 
structor, and  his  play  is  largely  de- 
voted to  this  end :  but  he  can  be  as- 
sisted, partly  by  what  is  done  and 
still  more  by  what  is  left  undone.  At 
a  certain  period  the  child's  daily  de- 
lightful occupation  is  learning  to  put 
a  cover  on  a  box.  He  finds  it  at  first 
a  task  of  tremendous  difficulty  to  co- 
ordinate all  the  motions  and  to  bring 
to  bear  all  the  ideas  thaf  are  necessary 
to  its  accomplishment.  The  right 
face  of  the  box  and  the  right  face  of 
the  cover  must  be  brought  together, 
and  then  it  is  for  a  long  time  a  matter 
of  chance  whether  pressure  is  exerted 
at  the  same  moment  that  cover  and 
box  are  in  the  right  position  for  slip- 
ping together.  The  part  of  the  mother 
is  to  sit  by  and  encourage  the  little 
worker  when  he  is  nearly  overcome  by 
despair,  and  occasionally  to  do  his 
task  for  him  rather  than  to  let  him 
suffer  too  long  from  failure,  but,  most 
of  all,  not  to  interfere  too  much  with 
his  own  effort  at  concentration.  A 
hopeful  "Baby  do  it!"  will  often  give 
him  fresh  spirit  to  continue  trying, 
and  every  success  is  a  distinct  gain  in 
power. 

When  one  does  not  understand  what 
the  baby  is  trying  to  do,  it  is  better 
to  leave  him  to  himself.  Mothers  and 
nurses  often  deprive  him  of  liberty 
and  a  feeling  of  independence  by  their 
too  constant  presence  and  attention. 
By  their  interference  they  break  oft 
his  half-solved  problems,  and  spoil  his 
pleasure  in  the  result  and  in  the  effort. 
It  is  much  the  best  plan  to  leave  him 
much  of  the  time  alone  on  the  floor 
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With  his  playthings,  and  to  let  him 
devise  for  himself  the  experiments 
that  suit  him  best. 

Much  more  can  be  done  to  assist  a 
child  in  learning-  repression  than  co- 
ordination of  motions.  Many  syste- 
matic exercises  can  be  devised  for  this 
purpose.  If,  when  you  are  reading  or 
writing,  you  bid  him  remain  as  quiet 
as  you  are  yourself,  he  begins  to  obey 
you  with  pleasure ;  but  after  a  few 
seconds  he  abandons  himself  to  his 
usual  restlessness.  You  remind  him 
that  he  is  much  more  noisy  than  you 
are,  and  again  he  represses  for  a  few 
moments  all  his  impulsive  and  in- 
stinctive motions  under  the  influence 
of  the  idea  which  you  have  given  him. 
He  has  already  performed  a  strong 
■exercise  of  the  will  for  his  little  brain. 

To  teach  the  child  to  overcome  the 
sensation  of  hunger  and  to  repress 
the  attendant  crying,  M.  Sikorski 
makes  use  of  the  following  plan :  In 
the  morning  milk  is  warmed  over  a 
spirit-lamp  in  the  child's  presence,  and 
that  for  a  special  pedagogic  purpose. 
The  process  takes  some  little  time,  and 
the  waiting  serves  the  child  as  a  good 
lesson  in  the  suppression  of  a  disa- 
greeable sensation.  It  is  precisely  that 
moment  of  extreme  hunger  that  is  well 
suited  for  developing  his  will.  If  one 
acts  with  prudence  and  skill  the  child 
does  not  become  fatigued  or  irritated ; 
it  watches  the  details  of  the  prepara- 
tion, on  the  contrary,  with  absorbed 
attention,  and  it  acquires  the  habit  of 
not  giving  way  to  the  painful  sensa- 
tion of  hunger. 

When  one  of  M.  Sikorski's  children, 
two  years  old,  had  to  take  a  bitter 
medicine,  he  chose  the  moment  just 
before  dinner  to  induce  her  to  take  it 


of  her  own  accord.  After  the  first 
taste  she  would  have  no  more  of  it, 
anil  pushed  away  her  glass.  Her 
father  pointed  out  to  her  that  no  one 
would  be  allowed  to  eat  his  dinner  un- 
til she  had  taken  her  medicine.  After 
a  minute  or  two  of  resistance  she 
touched  the  glass  again,  still  unde- 
cided, and  again  withdrew  her  hand; 
but  at  last,  by  urging  and  encouraging, 
her  hesitation  was  overcome,  and  she 
swallowed  the  draught  without  any 
trace  of  a  disagreeable  sensation.  On 
the  contrary,  her  face  showed  evident 
pleasure  in  the  triumph  of  her  will ; 
the  sensation  of  bitterness  was  quite 
forgotten  in  the  emotional  state  pro- 
duced by  the  happy  issue  of  the  in- 
ward struggle.  By  carefully  chosen 
exercises,  by  gentleness  and  patient 
insistance,  a  great  deal  can  be  done 
to  train  the  baby  to  endure  unpleasant 
sensations. 

Between  the  ages  of  two  and  four 
it  is  very  important  that  the  child 
should  be  taught  to  control  his  emo- 
tions, especially  those  of  anger  and 
fear.  For  this  instruction  the  partici- 
pation of  the  parents  is  essential ;  it  is 
more  than  can  properly  be  expected 
of  the  nurse.  For  preventing  an  emo- 
tion there  is  nothing  so  good  as  to 
occupy  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
following  example  explains  what  is 
meant :  M.  Sikorski  sends  his  child 
into  a  dark  room  to  bring  him  some- 
thing— a  book,  for  instance.  He  says : 
"When  you  are  in  the  room  turn  to 
the  right,  go  past  the  table,  around 
the  easy-chair,  and  then  up  to  the  desk. 
On  the  desk  you  will  find  a  book  ;  take 
it,  and  come  back  quietly  with  the 
book  in  your  hand."  He  questions  him 
after  he  has  come  back,  and  finds  that 
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he  has  been  so  completely  occupied  in 
following  the  directions,  that  his  mind 
has  been  so  active  in  the  effort  to  find 
his  way,  that  he  has  had  no  room  to 
think  of  being  afraid.  Lucid  reasoning 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  emotions  on 
the  other,  are  in  every  case  mutually 
destructive. 

The  praise  and  encouragement  of 
his  parents  go  a  great  way  in  teaching 
the  baby  self-control,  and  so  do  good 
health  and  plenty  of  air  and  exercise, 
and  whatever  tends  to  preserving  an 
uninterrupted  flow  of  good  spirits. 
Pains  should  be  taken  to  spare  him  all 
unnecessary  causes  of  irritation. 
When  he  is  unwell  and  peevish  guard 
him  from  the  tyranny  of  the  older 
children.  He  must  learn  some  time  to 
endure  a  certain  amount  of  oppression 
and  injustice,  but  let  him  take  his  first 
lessons  when  his  nerves  are  in  a  good 
condition  for  resisting  unnecessary 
anger.  Be  careful  not  to  interrupt 
him  when  he  is  absorbed  in  play.  His 
attention  wanders  only  too  easily,  and 
his  first  efforts  to  keep  it  fixed  should 
not  be  interfered  with.  It  is  very  in- 
jurious to  a  child  to  have  too  great  a 
number  of  playthings.  A  few  things 
at  a  time,  but  changed  from  day  to 
day,  when  he  has  really  got  tired  of 
them,  and  put  out  of  sight  in  order 
to  be  fresh  again,  minister  best  to  his 
happiness.  The  best  plaything  is 
something  which  is  not  too  compli- 
cated, but  which  at  the  same  time 
offers  the  child  something  to  do.  At 
the  right  age  sticking  pins  into  a  pin- 
cushion will  be  found  to  be  a  more  ab- 
sorbing occupation  than  the  most  ex- 
pensive toys  can  furnish. 

Different  children  develop  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.    It  is  matter  of  every-day 


experience  that  the  body  and  the  mind 
do  not  grow  with  the  same  rapidity 
in  all.  Whether  the  cause  is  func- 
tional or  anatomical  is  not  known. 
Arndt  has  shown  that  the  diameter  of 
the  nervous  fibres  is  different  in  differ- 
ent individuals,  and  it  is  possible  that 
this  fact  may  have  something  to  do 
with  the  too  general  state  of  feeble- 
ness of  nerves.  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  certain  that  an  inharmonious  phy- 
sical and  psychical  development  is  in- 
jurious, and  in  particular  that  pre- 
cocious children  are  too  often  a  prey 
to  weakness,  anaemia,  and  irritability. 
The  climate  of  St.  Petersburg  is 
particularly  unfavorable  to  precocious 
children :  through  the  long,  cold  win- 
ter they  are  deprived  of  exercise  and 
air,  and,  shut  up  in  hot  rooms,  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  from  amusing  them 
with  plays  and  stories  beyond  their 
years.  The  remedy  for  precocity  is 
not  to  allow  the  child  to  listen  to  the 
talk  of  grown  people,  and  to  entice 
him  to  take  plenty  of  vigorous  exer- 
cise, especially  running.  This  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  to  be  told  to  run  be- 
cause running  will  be  good  for  his 
health,  but  that  pains  must  be  taken 
to  make  running  attractive  to  him. 

There  are  three  principal  kinds  of 
bad  education — the  enervating,  the 
rigid  and  the  neglected.  In  the  first 
the  child  is  allowed  to  give  way  to  its 
feelings  and  its  passions ;  it  has  no 
regular  habits  and  no  self-control,  and 
it  is  early  inclined  to  a  self-conscious- 
ness that  is  fatal  to  its  future  mental 
health.  It  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  all 
its  wishes  granted  at  once,  and  it  has 
acquired  no  power  of  postponing 
present  gratifications  for  the  sake  of 
future  benefits. 
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In  the  rigid  education  the  will  and 
the  feelings  are  too  much  oppressed. 
If  the  child  is  intelligent,  the  chief  in- 
jury done  may  be  to  make  it  rigid  and 
cruel  in  its  turn ;  but  if  its  intellect  is 
feeble,  its  development  may  be  seri- 
ously retarded.  In  either  case  it  is 
very  apt  to  become  both  servile  and 
deceitful.  Psychologists  are  aware  of 
the  immense  wrong  which  such  an 
education  does  to  many  an  entire  life. 

Neglect  exposes  children  to  a  one- 
sided and  unhealthy  kind  of  growth. 
This  also  a  vigorous  organization  can 
endure,  but  for  children  of  moderate 
faculties  it  is  very  injurious.  Such 
children  furnish  the  schools  with  a 
large  contingent  of  subjects  very  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with. 

A  grave  fault  in  the  education  of 
young  children  is  that  they  are  not 
given  sufficiently  intelligent  nurses. 
The  ancient  Greeks  required  a  moral 
and  intellectual  elevation  on  the  part 


of  those  to  whom  they  entrusted  the 
care  of  infants  which  we  are  far  from 
insisting  upon  nowadays.  The  choice 
of  a  nurse  and  a  pedagogue  was  a 
more  serious  affair  with  them  than  it 
is  with  us.  But  the  main  direction  of 
the  baby's  early  training  is  necessarily 
in  the  hands  of  the  mother,  and  few 
mothers  have  received  the  education 
necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  task.  The 
thoroughly  scientific  course  of  treat- 
ment which  M.  Sikorski  is  engaged  in 
recommending  can  only  be  carried  out 
by  some  one  who  has  received  herself 
a  thorough  and  extended  scientific 
education.  "The  incapacity  of  most 
mothers  to  give  their  children  a  ration- 
al education  is  an  incontestable  fact. 
As  long  as  women  remain  dilettantes 
in  the  domain  of  thought,  so  long  will 
their  children  pass  into  the  second 
period  of  infancy  with  innumerable 
defects  of  character  deeply  engraved 
upon  their  tender  minds."        F.  L. 


Occupations  and  Pastimes 


The  Study  of  Birds. 

Do  not  the  beautiful  summer  days, 
with  the  first  birds  and  flowers  bring 
back  to  each  of  us  some  day  in  early 
childhood  when  we  were  out  for  a 
little  holiday  in  woods  or  fields,  look- 
ing for  just  such  flowers  and  hearing 
the  same  bird-notes,  and  yet  how 
many  of  us  know  these  birds  and 
flowers  in  a  way  to  teach  our  children 
to  know  them? 

This  thought  came  to  me  after  try- 
ing to  persuade  a  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren to  join  us  in  a  series  of  bird- 
walks,  given  by  a  young  lady  who 


supports  herself  in  this  way.  She  has 
made  a  study  of  both  birds  and 
flowers,  knows  nearly  all  of  our  birds 
by  their  notes,  even  if  she  does  not  see 
them,  and  is  well  versed  in  botany. 
I  tried  to  persuade  this  mother  to  join 
us,  if  only  to  learn  to  know  the  birds, 
that  she  might  teach  her  children  and 
influence  their  little  friends  to  love 
and  protect  the  birds,  instead  of 
searchings  for  their  nests  to  take  the 
eggs.  She  was  finally  persuaded  to 
go  one  morning,  and  met  us  with  the 
remark  that  her  oldest  boy  wished  her 
to  be  sure  to  bring  an  egg  to  him  if 
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she  found  die  nest  of  a  rare  bird,  as 
he  was  making  a  collection. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  interesting 
some  of  the  mothers  that  I  write,  hop- 
ing also  to  induce  them  to  teach  the 
children  to  protect  the  birds — a  thing 
we  are  sadly  in  need  of  at  present. 
Everything  in  Nature  attracts  chil- 
dren if  only  presented  in  the  right 
way.  and  we  can  all  learn  the  right 
way  if  we  will  ourselves  take  a  little 
time  to  study  and  learn,  and  we  can 
easily  do  so  from  some  simple  hand- 
book of  birds  or  flowers,  if  we  cannot 
have  a  teacher.  If  we  could  but  know 
the  common  birds  and  flowers  we  see 
each  year,  whether  we  live  in  city  or 
country,  and  speak  of  them  as  they 
come  each  season,  they  would  soon 
become  as  familiar  to  the  child  as  the 
toys  he  uses,  and  of  far  more  interest 
to  him.  because  they  live  and  move 
and  grow  without  his  help. 

The  little  fellow  of  four  years  al- 
ready knows  the  robin,  the  phoebe.  the 
tanager.the  crow,  several  sparrows  and 
many  others.  The  same  is  true  with 
flowers  and  trees,  and  when  driving  or 
walking  it  is  a  delight  to  him  to  recog- 
nize old  friends,  as  well  as  to  look  for 
new.  and  rarely  does  he  tire  of  walk- 
ing or  driving,  because  of  his  interest 
in  Xature.  To  see  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers in  their  native  haunts  is  a  delight 
and  cannot  fail  to  educate  our  eyes, 
ears  and  thoughts  to  the  beautiful. 
It  cannot  fail  to  teach  us  all.  young 
old.  in  time,  the  truth  of  the  lines 
from  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Em- 
erson's poems : 

"All  are  needed  by  each  one. 
Nothing  is  fair  and  good  alone. 
I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  Heaven, 
Singing  at  morn  on  the  alder  bough  : 


I  brought  him  home  in  his  nest  at  even; 
He  sings  his  song,  but  it  cheers  not  now, 
For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and 
sky — 

He  sang  to  my  ear.  they  sang  to  my  eye." 

Children  can  easily  be  taught,  and 
the  younger  the  better,  that  birds  must 
be  left  happy  and  free  to  give  the 
greatest  happiness  to  others,  and  they 
will  soon  grow  free  and  fearless  with 
us  and  let  us  watch  their  doings,  if  we 
do  not  molest  them  and  theirs.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  teach  each  little  one 
that  the  birds  belong  here,  and  that 
they  and  their  homes  are  to  be  re- 
spected, and  what  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  sit  at  our  windows,  or  walk  in  our 
gardens  and  listen  to  such  songs  as 
the  thrushes  and  warblers  give  us ! 

X.  S. 


Gardening  for  Children. 

There  can  scarcely  be  an  amuse- 
ment which  affords  so  much  plea- 
sure, and  is  at  the  time  so  beneficial 
to  children,  as  gardening  on  a  very 
small  scale. 

Last  summer  I  gave  to  each  of  my 
two  little  girls,  aged  respectively  six 
and  three,  a  small  plot  of  ground  in 
our  garden,  and  helped  them  to  sow 
the  seed  of  a  few  varieties  of  old- 
fashioned  garden  flowers.  From  the 
day  the  seeds  were  put  in  the  ground 
these  little  beds  were  an  unremitting 
source  of  interest  .to  both  children, 
but  especially  to  the  elder.  Every 
morning,  early,  the  ground  was 
carefully  scanned  to  see  if  any  of  the 
seed  had  come  up.  and  as  soon  as  the 
first  green  points  appeared,  they  were 
carefully  watched  and  tended.  I 
gave  the  childen  some  small  water- 
ing pots  and  garden  implements,  and 
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they  were  most  faithful  in  their  de- 
votion to  their  duties,  the  elder  sister 
with  quite  an  amount  of  judgment 
and  patience,  the  younger  one  with 
a  very  astonishing  energy. 

When  the  first  blossoms  appeared 
there  was  great  excitement  and  in- 
nocent rivalry,  and  from  that  time 
on  through  the  summer,  there  was 
scarcely  a  morning  that  I  did  not 
find  at  my  plate  at  breakfast  a  fresh 
bunch  of  flowers.  We  went  away 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  while  we  were 
gone  I  took  the  elder  child  on  many 
a  ramble  through  the  woods,  and 
she  showed  great  interest  in  the  wild 
flowers  we  gathered  to  bring  home. 
Being  fond  of  botany.  I  often  sought 
out  a  flower  new  to  me,  and  my  lit- 
tle girl  was  always  as  eager  as  I  to 
know  the  name,  and  she  remem- 
bered it  better  than  I.  Indeed  she 
began  to  know  flowers  by  name  very 
early,  and  I  remember  that  when 
scarcely  more  than  two  years  old, 
on  being  shown  some  flowers  in  a 


garden,  and  a  red  one  being  pointed 
out  to  her.  she  said,  "Yes,  geraniums/' 
to  the  great  amusement  of  her  hostess. 

To  return  to  our  garden,  we  re- 
newed our  interest  when  we  came 
home,  and  the  children  helped  me 
later  to  gather  the  seeds  and  arrange 
the  different  varieties  carefully  in 
little  packages  to  keep  through  the 
winter. 

Just  at  present  they  are  watching 
daily  the  rapid  development  of  some 
hyacinths  I  have  growing  in  glasses, 
and  each  little  girl  has  her  especial 
plant.  They  are  looking  forward 
eagerly  to  the  time  when  they  can  be- 
gin again  their  own  gardening  opera- 
tions. 

I  like  the  occupation  for  them.  It 
keeps  them  busy  and  consequently 
happy.  and  helps  to  make  them 
watchful  and  tender.  And  by  con- 
stantly watching  the  development  of 
plant  life,  they  are  daily  learning 
some  of  Nature's  most  wonderful  se- 
crets. B.  C. 


Art  in  the  Nursery 


How  to  Foster  a  Love  of  Art  in  Children. 

It  is  perilous  to  advise  parents  on 
the  special  education  of  their  children, 
and  particularly  in  the  case  of  a  spe- 
cialty which,  like  that  of  art,  involves 
so  many  chances  of  failure  to  one  con- 
spicuous success,  and  in  which,  while 
the  fascination  is  such  that  those  who 
have  acquired  the  love  of  the  art  are 
rarely  content  to  leave  it.  even  in  the 
case  of  failure,  they  who  fail  are  more 
unfortunate  than  they  who  have  less 
heart  in  their  occupation.   A  man  who 


has  grown  up  with  his  mind  deeply 
interested  in  art  is  in  a  kind  of 
charmed  life,  and  turns  to  more  ma- 
terial occupations  with  a  kind  of  dis- 
enchantment, and  looks  back  with  a 
lingering  desire  and  a  feeling  that  he 
might  have  succeeded  if  something 
else  had  been  otherwise  than  as  it  was. 
or  else,  only  half  divorced  from  his 
old  passion,  never  acquires  fully  a  new 
one. 

Yet  there  will  be  artists.  '"Doubt- 
less," savs  Emerson,  "in  everv  million 
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there  will  be  an  astronomer,  a  mathe- 
matician, a  comic  poet,  a  mystic" — 
and,  he  might  have  added,  an  artist. 
There  will  be  many  a  one  in  every 
million  who  might  be  sufficiently  suc- 
cessful to  content  himself  and  his  for- 
tune in  art ;  and,  as  William  Page 
used  to  say,  "every  man  has  some 
idiosyncrasy  which,  if  developed  to  its 
highest,  would  make  him  the  greatest 
man  who  ever  lived" — a  hyperbole 
which  only  overshoots  truth,  but  is  a 
good  line  shot.  The  only  question  is, 
if  a  boy  shall  take  his  choice  and  be 
constant  in  his  effort,  and  willing  to 
abide  the  event. 

When  Should  Art  Education  Begin? 

And  without  daring  to  advise  any 
parent  to  attempt  influencing  that 
choice  which,  if  it  be  genuine,  lies  in 
the  boy's  temperament,  we  are  free 
to  confess  our  profound  conviction 
that,  to  give  him  the  utmost  chance  of 
a  success  worth  living  for,  his  art  edu- 
cation shall  begin  in  the  nursery.  That 
might  indeed  be  said  of  any  occupa- 
tion which  requires  special  training  of 
the  hand  and  eye — i.e.,  especial  fine- 
ness of  attention  and  discrimination 
and  subtlety  of  execution.  We  know 
that  it  is  true  in  music,  and  that  no 
musician  ever  attains  the  highest 
standard  of  excellence  in  execution 
who  did  not  begin  at  an  early  age  to 
habituate  his  hands  to  express  his 
feeling  through  the  instrument.  And 
the  same  holds  in  drawing  and  paint- 
ing, as  w-e  see  in  the  lives  of  the  great- 
est masters  we  know  of.  Titian  en- 
tered the  studio  at  seven  and  Michael 
Angelo  at  ten,  and,  probably,  earlier; 
still  thev  had  shown  some  facility 
which   justified  their  apprenticeship. 


In  France,  the  only  country  where  to- 
day art  is  an  essential  part  of  the  na- 
tional life,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
boys  of  sixteen  already  better  mas- 
ters of  the  crayon  than  painters  of 
England  and  America  who  have  es- 
tablished reputation ;  if  they  are  not 
also  equally  advanced  in  color,  it  is 
probably  because  in  the  French  system 
of  art  instruction  a  thorough  master}' 
of  the  crayon  is  regarded  as  a  neces- 
sary foundation  for  the  painter.  It 
may  be  the  necessity  of  the  French 
temperament  which  imposes  this  law, 
but  it  seems  to  us  contrary  to  the 
course  of  nature.  A  child  who  has  a 
decided  bent  toward  art  generally 
shows  it  first  in  a  passion  for  color ; 
and  as  the  musical  ear  is  most  sus- 
ceptible and  most  easily  trained  in 
youth  to  the  finest  discrimination  in 
sound,  so  the  eye  is  perfected  in  its 
susceptibility  much  more  readily  in 
the  impressible  state  of  childhood, 
when  emotion  is  purest  and  most  vivid, 
and  no  ideas  of  the  real  forms  and  na- 
tures of  things  come  up  to  perplex 
him  in  his  abandon  to  pure  color. 

Idealistic  and  Realistic  Art. 

But  there  are  two  forms  of  art  to  be 
considered — that  in  which  the  painter 
follows  his  emotions  and  the  feeling 
which  tells  him  how  things  should  go, 
and  in  which,  as  for  the  poet  with  his 
verse  and  the  musician  with  his 
music,  the  harmony,  the  fitness  or 
adaptation  of  part  to  part,  makes  a 
complete  and  harmonious  whole  of  his 
work ;  and  that  in  which  the  painter 
sets  himself  to  render  nature,  and 
follows  her  more  or  less  exactly,  but 
always  working  with  primary  refer- 
ence to  external  nature.    We  call  the 
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former  the  idealistic  art,  and  the  lat- 
ter the  realistic.  It  is  evident  that 
patience  and  hard  work  will  always 
enable  a  painter  who  has  a  correct  eye 
for  the  visible  and  material  qualities 
of  things  to  do  a  great  deal  without 
any  of  those  special  gifts  which  are 
analogous  to  those  of  the  musician 
and  the  poet — what  are  sometimes 
designated  as  the  musical  qualities  of 
color  and  form,  the  subtle  sense  of 
harmony  of  tint  and  of  line,  the  feel- 
ing for  grace  and  beauty  in  form,  and 
those  relations  and  contrasts  of  color 
which  for  want  of  better  and  well- 
recognized  terms,  we  are  obliged  to 
designate  at  harmony  and  discord,  ac- 
cording to  which  tints  are  in  accord 
or  opposition  as  we  desire  to  heighten 
the  ground  effect  by  unison  or  an- 
tagonism. These  are  all  essential  to 
the  idealistic  painter,  while  to  the 
realistic  nature  is  the  sole  and.  suffi- 
cient guide. 

But  in  studying  the  question  of  art 
education  in  the  tender  years  to  which 
we  attach  such  importance  it  is  useless 
to  distinguish  between  the  tendencies 
which  we  have  placed  in  antithesis,  as 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  that 
stage  what  form  the  genius  of  the  fu- 
ture painter  will  take,  or  if,  indeed,  he 
shall  not  be  a  sculptor  or  architect. 
To  provide  for  every  event  the  best 
thing  is  to  allow  the  free  development 
of  the  ideal  faculties,  encourage  the 
activity  which  will  in  any  case,  by  the 
ultimate  form  it  takes,  determine  the 
individuality  of  the  artist.  Let  the 
wings  of  the  imagination — that  su- 
preme quality  of  the  ideal — grow. 
They  may  carry  him  over  in  triumph, 
like  Daedalus,  or  they  may  melt  in  the 
6un,  like  those  of  Icarus,  and  let  him 


down  to  the  solid  earth  again  ;  but  he 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  his  flight, 
any  may,  indeed,  if  he  is  to  become  a 
pure  realist,  carry  with  him  into  his 
nature-study  some  memories  of  a 
higher  view  of  that  nature,  and,  while 
he  settles  down  to  the  most  absolute 
realization  of  the  most  commonplace 
nature,  he  will  find  that  when  the 
"Shades  of  the  prison-house  begin  to  close 

upon  the  growing  boy, 
(Still)  he  beholds  the  light,  and  whence 

it  flows;  he  sees  it  in  his  joy." 
That,  let  his  journey  be  where  and  as 
long  as  it  may,  he 

"By  the  vision  splendid 
Is  on  his  way  attended." 
And  art  is  after  all  only  an  epitome, 
or  maybe  type  of  the  higher  life,  in 
which  he  holds  best  to  the  end  who 
retains  most  of  the  child-nature,  and 
preserves  longest  from  common  and 
sordid  care  the  enthusiasms  and 
prophetic  visions  of  his  childhood.  For 
this  reason  we  believe  that  there  can 
be  no  erring  on  the  side  of  too  much 
in  the  nurture  of  the  ideal  faculty  in  a 
child  who  will  be  an  artist,  or  even 
for  one  whose  enthusiasm  does  not 
care  to  hold  on  to  the  real  business  qf 
life,  and  who  finds  in  the  manufac- 
tory or  the  counting-room  the  mould 
of  his  mature  life. 

Why  We  Have  No  Great  Artists? 
The  question  is  continually  asked, 
Why  do  we  no  longer  have  artists  like 
those  who  illustrated  the  bloom-time 
of  Greece  or  the  golden  renaissance  of 
Italy?  Why  does  the  work  of  all  our 
modern  men,  no  matter  what  may  be 
its  executive  facility,  shrink  into  in- 
significance beside  the  Elgin  marbles 
or  the  Sistine  Chapel,  the  Stanze  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  great  Venetian 
work?   We  will  couple  another  ques- 
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tion  with  it,  and  answer  them  to- 
gether :  W  hy  is  our  modern  life  so 
indifferent  to  all  purely  art  influences 
that  we  clothe  ourselves  in  ugliness, 
dwell  with  indifference  in  houses  made 
to  shock  all  sense  of  beauty,  and  live 
and  die  with  no  higher  perception  of 
the  value  of  art  than  that  it  may  serve 
to  prop  up  human  vanity  by  portrai- 
ture, or  at  best  to  relieve  the  wearied 
eye  from  seeing  only  bare  walls  in  our 
homes  ?  The  answer  is  one :  that  the 
modern  life  is  so  completely  immersed 
in  material  pursuits  and  ambitions, 
connected  not  with  the  ends  but  with 
the  means  of  life,  that  as  soon  as  our 
children's  intellects  begin  to  harden 
the\-  are  taught  to  take  the  shapes  of 
business  and  worked  into  the  forms 
best  fitted  for  getting  ahead  in  the 
world.  The  sense  and  perception  of 
all  ideal  things  is  stifled  in  the  nurs- 
ery, and  the  "idle"  propensities  of  the 
might-be  poet  or  painter  coerced  into 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography, 
in  utter  indifference  to  the  law  that  if 
the  man  is  to  have  any  individuality  or 
his  idiosyncrasy  to  ripen  to  its  fulness, 
these  first  years  are  of  vital  import- 
ance, and  that  thus  indications  of  ten- 
dency or  character  are  to  be  watched 
and  tended  with  at  least  the  care  a 
florist  gives  to  some  new  variety  of  a 
plant  whose  best  strain  he  is  trying  to 
cultivate. 

Then,  having  boxed  up  our  young 
mind  as  if  in  a  Chinese  shoe,  if,  later 
on.  we  find  that  there  is  an  uncon- 
trollable bent  toward  art,  we  lament 
it  as  a  vagary,  and  abandon  the  child 
as  a  hopeless  and  profitless  Bohemian  ; 
and  he  takes  the  only  line  left  him 
and  begins  too  late  to  exercise  his 
cramped  faculties  in  some  school  of 
art.  where  thev  set  him  to  stiffen  them 


still  more  over  plaster  casts  until  he  is 
competent  to  take  the  advanced  step 
into  the  life-school  and  train  his  art- 
gifts  in  pose  plastiquc — how  to  repre- 
sent a  model  who  sits  an  hour  at  a 
time  in  some  pose  no  human  being  but 
a  model  would  ever  stay  two  seconds 
in.  We  will  not  say  that  there  are  no 
artists  who  have  survived  this  method, 
and  so  far  resisted  the  destructive  in- 
fluence of  it  as  to  do  work  worthy  to 
be  kept,  but  we  are  surprised  at  the 
artistic  vitality  which  survives. 

A  national  individuality  in  art  can 
only  be  developed  by  the  aggregate 
of  personal  individuality,  and  by  our 
systematic  neglect  of  the  ideal  facul- 
ties, beginning  in  the  nursery,  we  sup- 
press all  ideal  individuality  of  the  boy 
or  of  the  American,  and  finally  turn 
him  over  to  nature  to  be  educated,  not 
knowing  that  a  naturalistic  art  can- 
not be  a  national  art  in  any  of  the 
higher  aspects,  because  nature's  is  a 
procrustean  standard  and  amputates 
or  stretches  all  men  to  one  measure, 
that  of  absolute  fidelity  to  an  exter- 
nality which  can  be  neither  individual 
nor  national.  A  realistic  school  can 
never  rise  above  a  very  moderate 
level.  Nature  can't  go  wrong,  but 
she  can't  go  beyond  herself,  and  is 
only  good  as  a  servant,  never  safe  as 
a  guide,  to  the  higher  power  of  art. 
She  obstinately  and  eternally  ignores 
and  abhors  the  ideal. 

Best  Method  of  Earliest  Art  Studies. 

What  shall  be  done,  then  ?  It  would 
be  something  if  we  could  have  schools 
for  children  where  they  would  be 
taught,  or  rather  allowed,  to  work  out 
this  problem  of  the  ideal  in  perfect 
liberty  guided  by  sympathy  and  the 
knowledge  they  need ;  where  the  em- 
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bryo  artist  should  be  permitted  to 
stain  paper  with  good  water-color  and 
waste  it  with  good  pencils  in  useless 
efforts  to  embody  even  the  most  in- 
fantile conceptions,  under  teachers 
who  could  understand  the  childish 
ways  of  seeing  and  working,  teach  the 
elementary  processes  and  combinations 
of  color  and  the  primary  notions  of 
good  execution,  always  in  a  way  to 
help  the  child  express  its  own  concep- 
tion. In  default  of  such  schools  what 
the  parents  may  do  is,  or  may  be,  of 
vital  importance.  They  may  not  be 
able  to  give  much  technical  assistance, 
but  the  next  best  thing  they  may  do 
— let  the  child  pick  it  up  and  it  will 
come  sooner  or  later,  for  the  human 
mechanism  is  always  the  same.  They 
should  give  a  child  who  shows  any 
disposition  for  pictorial  activity  clean 
paper  and  a  box  of  good  water-colors, 
not  to  exceed  half  a  dozen  colors,  and 
show  him  horn  to  dissolve  the  color 
without  making  a  "suds,"  and  then 
how  to  wash  simple  tints,  how  to 
make  greens  and  grays  and  browns 
by  mixture,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
get  the  tint  it  wants  without  mud- 
dling- :  and  always  to  encourage  work- 
ing with  color  rather  than  with  pencil, 
for  this  purpose  giving  him  woodcuts 
to  color,  etc.,  until  the  desire  for  new 
forms  arises,  when  he  will  take  to  the 
pencil  if  needed,  but  always  as  sub- 
sidiary if  there  be  any  real  feeling  for 
color ;  and  in  the  contrary  case,  as  in 
children  who  take  to  caricature,  the 
pencil  will  be  all  sufficient,  and  make 
a  language  of  its  own.  Doyle,  the 
famous  illustrator  and  caricaturist, 
grew  up  in  this  way,  and  never  used  a 
model  for  any  design. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  child 
will  draw  a  horse.    Let  him  draw  it 


freely  and  as  he  conceives  it ;  then,  by 
way  of  instruction — supposing  he  is 
old  enough  to  take  it — show  him  by- 
comparison  with  a  live  horse  wherein 
his  fails,  and  next  time  he  draws  a 
horse  it  will  be  more  like.  To  set  him 
to  draw  a  horse  precisely  from  nature 
is  to  give  him  an  idea  of  a  horse  in 
immobility.  Look  at  horses  he  must, 
and  he  taught  little  by  little  to  correct 
his  idea,  whose  early  imperfections 
will  not  annoy  him  as  they  would 
when  his  intelligence  is  more  com- 
pletely formed,  but  the  conception  and 
the  knowledge  will  grow  together,  and 
the  child  will  never  be  ashamed  of  its 
imperfect  work,  but  enjoy  it,  and 
work  with  pleasure  through  the  long 
development  of  its  childish  ideal  to 
mature  knowledge.  The  essential  it, 
art-training  for  children  is  to  keep 
alive  the  keen  enjoyment  in  their 
work,  and  to  let  them  work  out  their 
knowledge  of  nature  by  their  own 
growth  in  art.  To  set  children  to 
draw  from  nature  is  to  put  them  to 
run  against  a  stone  wall — it  confines, 
arrests,  or  diverts  the  normal  develop- 
ment ;  it  is  a  captivity,  and  generally 
ends  in  distrusting--  the  child  with  art 
if  he  have  any  genuine  invention  or 
individuality. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  end  all  this  will 
come  to  small  fruit :  this  is  the  chance 
all  human  development  must  risk.  It 
will  do  the  child  no  harm,  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  the  only  opening  to  the 
highest  forms  of  art,  either  in  the  in- 
dividual or  in  the  nation.  Give  the 
child  after  this  other  education  :  en- 
large his  mind  by  knowledge  of  books 
and  men  and  art.  for  a  large  mind 
only  can  entertain  large  ideals :  but  let 
art  get  the  start  over  all  other  forms 
of  training  or  education.  S.  T. 
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Eczema  and  Hives;  Teas  and  Stimulants; 
Chewing  Food  by  Proxy;  Cotton  or 
Flannel  Bands. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will'you  please  give  me  some  advice 
as  to  treating  skin  diseases  in  infants,  such 
as  hives,  eczema,  etc. 

(2)  Why  should  young  infants  have  teas? 
Is  it  necessary  that  they  should  have  them, 
and  do  you  think  they  should  be  given 
stimulants  in  the  tea? 

(3)  Is  it  not  injurious  to  a  child  to  have 
its  food  chewed  by  an  older  person?  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  feed  the  child  only  things 
that  it  can  masticate  itself. 

(4)  Should  infants  born  in  the  summer 
wear  cotton  or  flannel  bands? 

Young  Wife. 

(1)  Babyhood  frequently  has 
such  articles,  and  from  time  to  time 
will  have  more.  But  the  treatment 
of  an  obstinate  eczema  or  hives  is 
no  holiday  amusement.  It  may  tax 
professional  skill. 

(2)  There  is  no  reason,  unless  you 
refer  to  mint  teas  and  the  like,  given 
to  relieve  a  painful  colic,  ivhen  they 
are  medicines  for  that  particular  ail- 
ment. A  baby  in  health  should 
never  have  such  things  or  any  other 
medicines. 

(3)  The  habit  you  allude  to  is  a 
disgusting  one,  and  should  not  be 
permitted.  If  a  child  cannot  proper- 
ly chew  its  own  food  it  should  be  kept 
on  liquids. 

"(4)  Flannel  is  better. 


Age  for  Sitting  Up;  Quality  of  Food  at  Six 
Months;  Teething  Ring. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Should  an  infant  three  months  old 
be  allowed  to  sit  up  in  her  chair,  if  she  is 


able  to,  or  is  she  too  young  to  trust  her 
back? 

(2)  How  many  ounces  of  food  should  an 
infant  six  months  old  take  in  twenty-four 
hours? 

(3)  Should  a  child,  when  teething,  have 
something  to  chew  on,  or  would  it  cause 
colic?  M. 

(1)  There  are  few  hard  and  fast 
rules,  but  ordinarily  a  three  months 
child  should  not  be  allowed  to  so 
sit  up  in  a  chair.  A  good  rule  is 
this :  To  never  set  a  child  up,  but  to 
let  it  draw  itself  up  in  its  bed  when 
it  is  strong  enough  and  intelligent 
enough  to  do  so.  When  it  has  shown 
a  decided  tendency  to  do  this  it  may 
then  be  set  up  with  pillows  or  in  a 
nicely  supporting  chair. 

(2)  An  average  of  36  ounces  of 
food  of  proper  quality  is  about  right. 

(3)  The  teething  ring — to  bite,  not 
to  chew  on — is  much  used,  and 
seems  to  comfort  the  infant  at  times, 
occasionally  the  child  may  swallow 
air  in  using  it,  and  so  cause  colic,  but 
as  a  rule  we  thing  it  rather  a  matter 
of  indifference  if  the  ring  be  of  a  per- 
fectly clean  and  smooth  substance, 
such,  say,  as  ivory. 


Styes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Our  little  girl  is  fourteen  months  old,  and 
has  always  been  quite  well.  I  weaned  her 
at  eleven  months,  and  she  has  since  lived 
on  bread,  milk  and  gruel  of  oats.  Lately 
I  have  cooked  the  oats  longer  and  fed  to 
her  without  straining. 

She  has  had  twelve  styes  or  little  boils 
on  her  eyelids.    They  commenced  to  come 
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about  six  months  ago,  a  little  before  I 
weaned  her,  and  just  after  the  first  teeth 
had  come  (through,  she  now  has  eight 
teeth.  During  the  last  few  months 
she  has  grown  thin,  but  of  late 
seems  to  be  "picking  up"  again.  She 
has  also  been  constipated  at  times  and 
often  has  a  vile  breath.  All  but  two 
•of  the  styes  came  on  the  tips  of  her 
lids,  both  upper  and  lower,  and  have  caused 
her  to  lose  nearly  all  of  her  eyelashes.  The 
last  two  styes  seemed  more  serious  than  the 
others.  One  was  almost  on  the  side  of  her 
nose  and  was  opened  four  times,  twice  by 
myself,  and  twice  it  burst  open  as  she  hit  it 
with  her  hand,  each  time  discharging  much 
matter.  I  have  consulted  three  physicians 
but  they  have  not  helped  her. 

(1)  Can  you  tell  me  the  cause? 

(2)  How  can  1  help  her?  M.  A. 

( 1  )  The  ordinary  causes  are  local 
inflammatory  irritation,  acting  upon 
a  system  deranged  in  some  way,  es- 
pecially when  the  patient  suffers 
from  anaemia  (thinness  of  blood)  or 
is  of  scrofulous  habit. 

(2)  The  general  condition  must  be 
looked  to.  The  diet  should  be  ex- 
amined to  ascertain  if  it  be  well  di- 
gested. Iron  may  be  needed  or  cod 
oil  may  be.  Locally  the  prompt 
opening  of  styes  as  they  occur  is 
very  useful.  Some  of  the  products 
of  the  inflammation  may  not  be  dis- 
charged as  pus  and  later  on  excite 
further  irritation  or  remain  as  an  in- 
dolent mass  in  the  lids.  These  are 
the  general  principles  of  treatment. 
Although  you  have  consulted  three 
physicians,  we  still  think  that  you 
will  do  better  to  try  again  than  to 
attempt  domestic  treatment.  Pick 
out  one  physician  and  continue  with 
him  long  enough  to  find  out  what  he 
can  do,  and  to  give  him  some  inter- 
est in  his  little  patient. 


Diet   at   Sixteen   Months;  Milk-Producing 
Foods. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  you  tell  me  how  much  I  ought 
to  feed  my  sixteen  months  old  boy,  and  'f 
four  times  a  day  between  6.30  a.  m.  and  6 
r.  m.  is  often  enough?  I  have  fed  him  one 
quart  of  milk  with  the  addition  of  a  pint  of 
oatmeal  water,  made  from  about  three  table- 
spoonfuls  of  oatmeal,  each  day;  also  after 
each  feeding  he  has  a  small  slice  of  Graham 
bread.  How  soon  ought  I  to  give  him 
more  solid  food?  He  has  eight  teeth.  He 
has  always  been  inclined  to  constipation 
and  the  oatmeal  water  does  not  seem  to 
remedy  that  difficulty. 

(2)  Will  you  also  tell  me  what  you  con- 
sider the  best  thing  to  make  milk  for  a 
nursing  mother?  What  do  you  think  of  the 
comparative  value  of  pure  milk,  cocoa, 
gruel,  weak  ginger  tea,  meat  broths  and 
tea?  Faithful  Reader. 

The  diet  is  probably  sufficient,  and 
will  be  until  the  summer  heat  is 
over.  If  he  is  hungry,  increase  the 
quantity.  If  he  is  very  constipated, 
a  little  oatmeal  porridge  might  be 
substituted  for  the  bread  at  one  feed- 
ing. But  while  the  child  has  no 
chewing  teeth — we  suppose  the  eight 
mentioned  are  incisors — it  would  be 
poor  policy  to  give  him  more  solid 
food.  If  you  wish  to  vary,  give 
chicken  or  mutton  broth  in  place  of 
milk  at  one  feeding. 

(2)  We  have  little  faith  in  any- 
thing but  a  good,  nutritious  general 
diet.  But  often  the  digestion  is  not 
very  strong,  and  then  nutritious  and 
easily  digested  foods  are  called  for. 
For  most  people,  milk  is  the  best  of 
these.  Cocoa  is  useful  from  its  nu- 
tritive value ;  so  are  meat  broths  and 
gruels  if  made  with  milk.  Ginger 
tea  and  tea  have  whatever  value 
comes  from  the  milk  and  water  in 
them ;  the  ginger  and  the   tea,  bv 
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themselves,  have  no  value.  All 
liquids  tend  to  increase  the  hulk,  not 
the  quality,  of  the  milk  supply. 

Meat  Diet;  Sea  Bathing  at  Two  Years. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  nephew  two  years  old  last 
December,  who  is  a  healthy  child,  but  re- 
quires very  great  care  in  the  matter  of  diet 
and  avoiding  excitement.  On  his  second 
birthday  he  weighed  only  26  pounds,  with 
his  clothes  on,  but  is  not  thin,  and  has  firm 
flesh  and  good  color.  He  is  a  very  small 
eater,  and  capricious  in  his  tastes,  preferring 
meat  and  fruit  to  anything  else.  Of  meat 
he  has  had  a  small  quantity  of  beef,  mut- 
ton or  chicken  once  a  day,  and  of  fruit  only 
orange  juice  and  cooked  apple,  and  would 
like  best  to  eat  nothing  else.  He  absolutely 
refuses  oatmeal,  but  eats  a  little  of  other 
cereals.  As  warm  weather  approached,  we 
feared  the  meat  and  fruit  which  agreed 
with  him  before  might  have  to  be  given 
up,  and  we  do  not  know  how  to  make 
him  take  enough  food.  He  does  not  like 
milk,  but  drinks  a  little,  and  as  we  live 
in  the  country  we  can  be  sure  of  good 
quality.  He  lives  healthfully  in  every  way 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  is  accustomed 
to  going  out  daily  in  almost  all  weather. 
Would  you  advise  a  tonic,  and  if  so,  what? 
Will  you  make  any  suggestions  for  his 
diet?  He  likes  platter  gravy  on  his  bread, 
but  not  broth. 

As  his  mother  will  probably  take  him  to 
the  seashore  in  August,  where  the  water 
is  mild,  would  you  advise  sea-bathing  for 
him?  An  Old  Subscriber. 

It  is  not  well  to  allow  a  child  of 
his  age  much  meat.  He  must  be 
coaxed  to  eat  more  bread  and  to  take 
more  milk.  Eggs  will  take  the  place 
of  meat  or  milk  to  a  certain  extent. 

He  may  bathe  if  the  water  is 
warm  and  he  can  do  so  without 
alarm,  but  these  are  both  important 
points.  The  water  must  be  warm 
enough  to  permit  the  child  to 
promptly  react  after  bathing. 


Pinworms;  Objections  to  Mashed  Potatoes. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Our  baby  is  a  year  old,  and  has  al- 
ways been  very  well  and  strong.  A  fewr 
weeks  ago,  however,  I  found  she  was 
troubled  with  pinworms.  I  used  injections 
of  aloes,  and  they  soon  disappeared,  but 
after  a  few  weeks  returned,  but  under  the 
same  treatment  she  is  free  from  them 
again.  I  would  like  to  inquire  the  cause  of 
these  little  pests,  and  if  there  is  any  way 
to  get  rid  of  them  entirely?  I  had  sup- 
posed WjOrms  were  caused  by  improper  food, 
but  as  Baby  had  never  taken  anything  be- 
sides breast  milk,  that  idea  was  discarded. 

(2)  Why  is  potato  considered  improper 
diet  for  a  child  until  about  two  years  old? 

A  short  time  ago  a  mother,  through  your 
columns,  complained  of  undigested  milk 
being  in  her  baby's  stools.  I  had  the  same 
anxiety  and  trouble  with  our  baby  until  I 
began  to  use  the  White  Rock  Waukesha 
.Mineral  Water  for  my  drink,  and  also- 
gave  it  to  Baby,  and  it  entirely  cured  the 
trouble.  K. 

(1)  The  cause  of  pinworms  is  al- 
ways the  introduction  into  the  body 
of  worms  or  their  eggs.  The  worms 
may  crawl  from  one  child  to  another, 
while  the  eggs  are  obtained  in  vari- 
ous ways.  They  may  cling  to  the 
finger  nails  of  another  child  who  has 
the  worms  and  who  has  been 
scratching  its  seat ;  they  may  be 
upon  articles  which  the  baby  has 
access  to,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 
Dogs  often  are  sources  of  infection, 
especially  if  they  are  allowed  to  lick 
a  child's  face  or  mouth.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  tell  the  source  of  infection 
in  the  case  of  your  baby. 

(2)  Because  it  is  ordinarily  diffi- 
cult of  digestion  for  a  young  child 
in  any  shape.  When  a  child  begins 
to  eat  a  potatoe.  it  should  not  be  or- 
dinary mashed  potato,  but  a  baked 
potato  well  broken  with  a  fork  into 
loose  masses. 
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Revolving  Fan. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  kindly  inform  me  if  it  is  possible 
to  find  anywhere  for  sale,  at  a  moderate 
price,  a  fan  moved  by  clock  work,  which 
would  prevent  the  air  in  rooms  from  be- 
coming lifeless,  as  air  seems  to  need  move- 
ment in  order  to  preserve  its  life  just  zs 
water  requires  agitation  to  prevent  its  be- 
coming stagnant?  The  electric  fans  that 
are  being  put  into>  large  establishments  are 
entirely  too  costly  for  most  private  houses. 
What  is  needed  is  something  cheap 
and  portable.  Such  a  fan  would 
be  a  boon  not  only  in  many 
cases  of  illness,  but  also  for  comfoit 
in  our  hot  seasons.  We  are  very  lavish  in 
our  expenditures  for  keeping  ourselves 
warm  by  artificial  means  in  winter,  but 
spend  very  little  to  keep  ourselves  cool  in 
summer.  R.  N.  T. 

A  revolving  fan  may  be  obtained 
of  leading  hardware  dealers  in  large 
cities.  It  will  be  found  of  use  as  a 
fly  disperser,  although  we  doubt  if  it 
is  powerful  enough  for  affecting  the 
air  to  any  considerable  extent. 


Glycerine  Suppositories  in  England. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  should  be  much  oibliged  if  you  would 
kindly  inform  be  if  there  is  any  place  in 
England  where  one  can  obtain  the  un- 
medicated  glycerine  suppositories  spoken 
of  so  frequently  in  your  most  valuable 
magazine,  and  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  where  similar  information  is  given 
with  regard  to  the  United  States,  it  should 
be  followed  by  the  same  for  England. 

P.  R. 

This  inquiry  was  referred  to  a  firm 
of  manufacturing  chemists  of  Lon- 
don, who  replied  tha,t  they  prepared 
glycerine  suppositories,  each  contain- 
ing 15  minims  of  glycerine.  These  sup- 
positories are  put  up  in  boxes  of  one 
dozen,  the  retail  price  being  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  box.  The 


firm  also  stated  that  they  only  sup- 
plied the  .trade  and  medical  profes- 
sion, but  that  the  suppositories  could 
be  obtained  of  any  respectable  chem- 
ist. 


Condensed  Replies. 

.1.  IV.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. — 

We  can  only  hope  that  you  were 
mistaken  in  your  diagnosis.  All  cases 
of  diphtheria  should  be  under  the  care 
of  a  competent  physician,  as  indeed 
every  case  of  cold  or  inflammation 
about  the  throat.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain simple  hygienic  rules  that  can  be 
followed  until  one  is  procured.  Chil- 
dren with  diphtheria,  no  matter  how 
mild,  should  be  put  to  bed  and  kept 
there  until  all  manifestations  of  the 
disease  have  ceased.  Walking  cases  of 
mild  diphtheria  not  only  infect  others, 
but  are  liable  to  dangerous  symptoms, 
notably  croup.  The  diphtheritic  false 
membrane  runs  along  inflamed  sur- 
faces, and  if  the  child,  by  being  ex- 
posed to  draughts,  contracts  a  slight 
bronchitis,  the  membrane  will  almost 
surely  descend  and  produce  suffoca- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  that  croup  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  complicate  mild  cases 
of  diphtheria.  Kidney  trouble  or  sud- 
den heart-failure  is  more  apt  to  af- 
fect children  who  are  out  of  bed. 

Ar.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  milk  is 
deficient  in  quality  or  quantity,  or 
both,  and  that  supplementary  feeding 
will  be  of  assistance.  With  a  child 
upwards  of  seven  months  old,  and  in 
cool  weather,  you  will  probably  will 
have  little  trouble  as  to  digestion  if 
you  do  not  try  to  go  too  fast.  If  you 
think  that  the  milk  you  can  get  is  un- 
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wholesome  it  must  not  be  used.  If 
you  mean  only  that  it  may  be  watered 
or  be  poor  in  cream,  we  would  advise 
that  you  get  the  best  you  can,  and  in 
diluting  it  take  into  consideration  its 
probable  previous  dilution.  Good  hon- 
est milk  would  probably  need  about 
one  part  of  water  to  two  of  milk  to 
begin  with.  If  the  milkman  has  saved 
you  this  trouble  you  may  not  need  to 
add  water.  Give  it  at  blood-heat.  You 
can  add  oatmeal  gruel  in  place  of  the 
water  at  once  in  view  of  the  existing 
constipation.  Very  soon  the  child  can 
probably  take  the  milk  less  diluted, 
and  after  a  few  months,  when  its  mo- 
lars are  through,  take  a  little  oatmeal 
porridge,  not  too  thick,  or  crust  of 
bread  buttered.  If  your  physician 
does  not  stop  the  suckling  entirely, 
you  will  find  it  best  to  substitute  feed- 
ing in  place  of  suckling  one  or  more 
times  per  day  at  first,  and  every  two 
or  three  weeks  increase  the  number  of 
feedings,  and  in  this  way  you  will 
presently  have  safely  weaned  your 
baby. 

E.  M.  IV.,  Trenton,  X.  J. — 

There  is  no  real  object  in  beginning 
to  feed  so  early  as  seven  months, 
provided  the  breast  still  gives  suffi- 
cient food.  Some  physicians  we  know 
assume  that  no  American  mothers 
really  have  enough  milk,  and  begin 
supplementary  feeding  early,  even  at  a 
few  weeks  old.  But  for  ourselves  we 
prefer  to  be  guided  by  the  progress  of 
each  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cool 
weather,  after  seven  months  of  age, 
your  child  can  take  properly  prepared 
and  diluted  milk,  probably  without  dif- 
ficulty, if  there  is  any  reason  why  you 
wish  to  begin.    Feed  from  a  cup,  and 


not  a  bottle,  at  the  age  spoken  of. 
The  suckling  is  no  longer  necessary. 

K.  V.  M.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. — 
As  you  know  from  reading  Baby- 
hood, it  never  undertakes  to  treat 
cases,  but  simply  gives  general  advice. 
The  story  that  you  tell  of  the  digestive 
derangements  of  the  four-year-old 
suggests  a  tendency  to  have  an  irrita- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  easily  set 
up,  causing  diarrhoea,  which  often  acts 
as  a  natural  method  of  relief.  Many 
of  these  attacks  of  looseness  could 
very  likely  be  promptly  arrested  by  the 
early  use  of  a  mild  cathartic,  just 
enough  to  clear  out  the  offending  mat- 
ter. Very  possibly  an  antiseptic  could 
be  combined  with  or  possibly  follow 
the  laxative.  But  the  choice  of  medi- 
cines you  ought  to  put  upon  a  physi- 
cian, who  can  see  the  baby,  and  not 
upon  Babyhood,  for  there  may  be 
sources  of  error  in  an  incomplete  pre- 
sentment of  the  case,  and  there  are 
many  individual  peculiarities  as  re- 
gards drugs  which  a  stranger  cannot 
know. 

F.  L.,  Hagerstozi'n,  Md. — 

The  three-months  baby  evidently 
does  not  perfectly  digest  his  milk. 
Perhaps  you  nurse  him  too  frequently, 
and  he  would  do  better  if  he  got  thin- 
ner milk,  as  he  would  if  not  nursed 
so  often. 

T..  Dodge  City,  Kan. — 

As  soon  as  you  please ;  certainly, 
as  soon  as  the  child  wishes  to  kick. 
There  is  really  no  reason  for  long 
clothes  at  any  time,  except  fashion 
and  the  fact  that  they  are  handier  and 
prettier  than  a  foot  wrap,  which 
would  be  needed  for  very  young  in- 
fants. 
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P.  P.,  New  York  City  — 

Dysentery  is  for  the  most  part  an 
inflammation  of  the  lower  portion  of 
the  large  intestine,  which  leads  to 
more  or  less  ulceration  of  the  part  af- 
fected, to  frequent  discharges,  gener- 
ally small  in  quantity,  and  attended 
by  straining  and  pain.  It  may  be  a 
continuation  of  diarrhoea.  Frequently 
it  is  induced  by  dampness,  or  heat, 
combined  with  foul  air  from  defective 
house-drains,  and  from  decaying  ref- 
use in  cellars  and  about  houses. 

L.  ]'.,  Hamilton,  O. — 

The  child  is  large  enough  surely. 
His  weight  and  the  tendency  to  bron- 
chitis lead  us  to  wonder  if  he  is 
not  rather  fat  than  solid,  but  this 
you  do  not  say.  He  takes  a  small 
volume  of  food — 36  ounces — but  as  it 
is  undiluted  milk  it  is  probably 
enough.  Are  you  sure  that  you  need 
keep  up  such  a  constant  use  of  the 
expectorant?  Our  own  notion  would 
be  that  it  would  be  better  to  treat  the 
tendency  to  bronchitis  by  attention  to 
digestion  and  keep  some  expectorant, 
such  as  syrup  of  ipecac,  one  of  the 
very  best,  for  emergencies. 

W.,  Chicago — 

A  rough  rule  of  increase  is  that  a 
child  at  five  months  should  weigh 
double  its  birth  weight.  This  would 
make  your  child  weigh  twelve  pounds 
instead  of  his  actual  ten  pounds.  The 
deficit  is  not  ground  for  alarm,  but 
it  is  ground  for  inquiry  into  the  cause 
of  the  shortage.  Two  inquiries  are 
at  once  suggested.  First,  is  your  own 
milk  still  of  good  quality?    Second,  is 


the  modification  of  the  milk  which  you 
are  giving  just  right  for  his  needs? 
Your  physician,  or  the  managers  of 
the  laboratory  where  you  get  your 
"Modified  Milk,"  can  give  you  an 
approximate  analysis  of  your  own 
milk  and  tell  you  whether  it  is  still 
good  for  Baby.  This  will  also  throw 
light  upon  the  second  question. 

G.  M..  Rochester,  New  York — 
See  article  on  "Constipation"  in 
a  late  number.  As  your  child  is  on 
the  breast  it  may  be  necessary  to 
give  extra  fat,  but  it  would  first  be 
desirable  to  find  out  by  analysis  the 
condition  of  your  own  milk  in  this 
regard.  If  it  is  deficient  in  fat  it 
may  be  enriched  by  a  proper  diet 
for  yourself.  This  your  physician 
can  devise  according  to  your  par- 
ticular needs. 

K.  L.  D.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.— 
Pasteurizing,  as  we  know  it,  is 
done  with  an  apparatus  that  attends 
to  that  point  automatically,  the  bulk 
of  hot  water  and  bulk  of  the  milk 
being  adjusted  in  making  the  ap- 
paratus. The  tubes  containing  the 
bottles  are  filled  with  cold  water. 
Other  forms  of  sterilizers  are  made 
to  sterilize  at  lower  temperatures 
("pasteurize")  by  special  variations 
of  their  parts.  These  are  described 
in  the  directions  sold  with  each 
kind. 

M.  P.,  Independence,  Mo. — 

The  delay  is  probably  due  to  the 

malnutrition.    The  mucus  suggests 

an  intestinal  catarrh. 
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About  Baby's  Naps. 

One  morning  not  long  since,  when 
Baby  slept  much  later  than  usual,  I 
noticed  that  her  exposed  ear  had  be- 
come covered.  Acting  on  this  acci- 
dental suggestion,  since  then  I  am 
careful  every  morning  before  going 
downstairs  to  see  that  a  corner  of 
the  coverlid  is  laid  over  her  ear,  to 
dull  the  noises  that  are  unavoidable 
in  a  household  where  Baby  is  not 
the  first  comer.  Of  course  I  am  not 
writing  of  very  wee  ones,  who  are 
apt  to  be  almost  entirely  covered  the 
first  few  weeks  of  their  lives  any- 
how. 

I  wonder  if  all  mothers  realize 
how  important  it  is  that  Baby's  feet 
should  be  thoroughly  warmed  before 
going  to  sleep.  A  careful  observer 
will  notice  that  the  active  little  legs 
are  often  cool  because  kicking 
awhile  disarranges  both  covering 
and  the  clothing.  The  satisfaction 
so  evident  in  being  allowed  to 
stretch  out  his  feet  before  a  fire  or 
near  a  register  or  radiator  more  than 
repays  one  for  the  time  it  takes  to  so 
indulge  him,  and  the  comfort  thus 
secured  makes  a  longer  nap  more 
certain.  R. 


Rational  Dress  for  Little  Girls. 

The  dream  of  the  future  which  is 
running  through  little  girls'  brains  is 
not  of  the  time  wdien  they  shall  be 
finely  developed  women,  with  mus- 
cles which  may  well  be  a  source  of 
pride  as  well  as  of  service,  but  of  the 


time  when  they  may  put  on  elegant 
dresses  and  wear  a  corset.  Is  it  not 
worth  while  for  the  mothers  of  the 
present  generation  who  have  inno- 
cent and  helpless  little  ones  growing 
up  around  them  to  teach  them  that 
the  true  aim  should  be  to  grow  up  to 
be  beautiful  women,  who  know 
nothing  of  backache  or  headache, 
and  have  never  heard  of  "nerves"? 
Everywhere  you  will  find  women 
who  did  not  know  of  this  w;hen  they 
were  young,  and  who  are  now  suf- 
fering all  sorts  of  ailments,  old  when 
they  ought  to  be  young ;  their  shoul- 
ders are  uneven,  and  they  stoop  and 
have  no  muscles  at  all  about  the 
middle  portion  of  the  bod)*. 

The  growing  time  is  from  infancy 
till  about  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  with  many  mothers  this  cramp- 
ing and  repressing  of  children  begins 
at  a  very  early  age.  The  child 
should  have  untrammeled  exercise. 
Don't  urge  go-carts  for  the  babies. 
It  is  much  better  for  the  little  ones 
to  have  a  little  dirt  on  the  outside, 
which  soap  and  water  will  remove, 
than  to  have  the  inside  clogged  up 
and  made  foul  through  lack  of  circu- 
lation. Let  a  child  creep  and  climb, 
and  dress  it  so  that  its  limbs  shall 
be  free  to  do  so  fearlessly.  Clothe 
it  in  strong,  simple  garments,  and  if 
it  is  really  necessary  to  let  neigh- 
bors see  that  your  little  one  has  a 
fine  wardrobe,  buy  a  manikin  or  big 
doll  and  display  the  garments  upon 
that.  Then  let  the  baby  have  the 
gingham  and  calico,  and  do  not  im- 
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pose  upon  it  with  baby-jumpers  and 
go-carts. 

If  the  child  is  a  hoy.  he  will  eman- 
cipate himself  as  he  grows  older; 
but  with  a  girl  the  work  of  repres- 
sion is  still  carried  on.  The  mother 
thinks  it  necessary  to  "mold"  her 
daughter's  form  instead  of  letting  it 
grow  as  nature  intended,  and  the 
work  of  displacing  and  disorganiz- 
ing is  carried  on.  In  being  made 
over  she  is  made  into  anything  but  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  humanity. 

Corsets  are  never  put  on  little 
lambs  or  colts  to  make  them  grow 
up  with  graceful  figures ;  and  why 
should  it  be  thought  necessary  to 
put  them  on  little  growing  girls?  Is 
it  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  natural 
figure  which  the  Creator  has  de- 
signed is  much  more  beautiful  and 
graceful  than  any  which  can  be 
molded  by  the  corset  maker? 

The  emancipation  of  the  women 
of  the  future  depends  upon  the  right 
ideas  and  right  bringing  up  of  the 
children  of  the  present  by  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  mothers,  and  the 
little  girls  who  are  to  be  the  women 
of  the  future  need  to  be  strong  and 
well,  that  they  may  become  useful 
and  noble;  for.  as  it  is  said  that 
"the  boy  is  father  to  the  man,"  so 
every  girl  is  certainly  mother  to  the 
woman.  L.  M. 


A  Cure  for  Thumb-Sucking. 

Hoping  it  may  be  useful  to  many  a 
perplexed  mother,  I  shall  relate  to  you 
my  experience  in  breaking  little  Alice 
of  sucking  her  thumb.  She  found  her 
thumb  and  used  it  as  a  comforter  when 
a  wee  infant,  and  I  decided  to  allow 


her  to  console  herself  with  it  until  af- 
ter the  troubles  term  of  teething 
should  have  passed  by,  as  everybody 
said  she  would  be  better-natured  if 
she  sucked  her  thumb,  ft  was  cun- 
ning while  she  was  a  long-dress  baby, 
but  when  she  reached  the  age  of  two 
years  she  began  to  resort  to  it  much 
more  frequently,  always  seeking  it  in 
case  of  embarrassment  if  a  stranger 
spoke  to  her,  or  anybody,  in  fact;  so  I 
determined  that  she  must  be  broken. 
She  is  a  very  self-willed  child,  and  my 
physician  said  he  always  felt  sorry 
for  me  when  I  started  to  break  her  of 
any  habit,  for  she  had  not  one  element 
of  compromise  in  her  nature. 

One  night  I  took  the  offending  hand 
and  hound  a  thin  piece  of  linen  tightly 
around  it,  laying  the  thumb  on  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  and  sewed  it  on,  not 
tightly  enough  to  stop  circulation  of 
course,  but  just  sufficiently  so  to  keep 
it  in  place,  with  a  double  thread 
around  the  wrist.  The  first  night  she 
cried  for  nearly  an  hour  because  she 
hadn't  her  thumb  to  go  to  sleep  by, 
but  that  was  the  last  of  the  crying.  I 
left  it  on  for  a  week  and  then  removed 
it  to  see  the  effect.  She  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  about  it  at  first,  but 
some  one  came  in  and  spoke  to  her 
and  pop  went  her  thumb  into  her 
mouth.  So  I  bound  it  up  again  and 
left  it  another  week.  And  after  that 
she  never  offered  to  place  it  in  her 
mouth.  She  is  now  three  years  old 
and  makes  great  sport  of  a  child  seen 
with  her  thumb  in  her  mouth. 

I  am  sure  if  I  could  break  my  Alice 
thus  easily  that  any  child  could  be 
broken  of  the  same  habit.  She  was 
but  very  slightly  inconvenienced  by 
the  swathed  hand,  which  was  not  in- 
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jured  in  any  way,  and  it  seems  so 
much  more  humane  than  blistering  the 
thumb,  as  I  have  known  one  mother 
to  do ;  besides,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
question  that  it  is  better  than  being 
obliged  to  witness  the  distressing  sight 
of  a  half-grown  child  with  thumb  in 
mouth.  My  second  baby  found  his 
thumb  before  he  was  dressed,  but  I 
lost  it  for  him  and  never  allowed  him 
to  form  the  habit.  Still,  if  a  child  has 
already  formed  the  habit,  it  is  like  a 
bad  promise,  better  broken  than  kept. 

P.  R. 


Infant's  Lawn  Cap. 

The  beauty  of  this  dainty  article 
is  that  it  consists  of  one  straight 
piece  of  sheer  lawn,  and  can  be 
opened  out  flat  to  be  laundered. 
Wreaths  of  fine  feather  stitching, 
worked  in  white  floss  is  used  to  or- 
nament the  cap.  A  frill  of  Val.  lace 
gives  a  soft  finish  next  the  face. 
Baby  ribbon  to  match  the  embroid- 
ery (which  may  be  of  color)  is  run 
through  a  beading  around  the  face 
and  neck,  and  fastened  with  a  tiny 
bow  at  the  back.  Another  piece 
laces  together  the  ends  up  the  back 
to  the  crown,  and  a  third  is  run 
through  the  beading  around  the 
crown  and  drawn  together  in  a  bow. 
The  ties  are  of  the  same  material 
hemmed. 


Classifying  Pictures  for  the  Scrapbook. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  most  ef- 
ficient ways  of  imparting  knowledge 
to  a  child  too  young  to  attend  school 
is  the  following:  Cut  out  and  neatly 
paste  in  a  paper  cambric  book  pictures 
of  all  kinds,  classifying  them  in  the 


animal,  vegetable  and  mineral  king- 
doms. The  paper  cambric  will  not 
tear,  the  pictures  are  attractive,  and 
by  classifying  them  and  carefully  ex- 
plaining to  the  child,  he  will  learn  at 
an  early  age  what  many  adults  are  ig- 
norant of.  Then,  as  the  child  grows 
older,  many  interesting  and  valuable 
bits  of  information  about  the  pictures 
may  be  given.  Stories  of  animals,  the 
countries  they  live  in,  their  habits  and 
their  use  after  they  are  killed,  are  al- 
ways acceptable.  It  is  well  to  leave 
several  blank  pages  in  each  kingdom 
to  be  filled  by  the  child  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  classify  the  pictures  him- 
self. 

My  own  pictures  were  taken  from 
magazine  advertisements,  catalogues, 
stray  pamphlets  and  cards  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  surprising  to  see  what  a 
pretty  and  useful  collection  may  be 
made  from  such  sources.  My  book 
has  a  "Renown"  department  also,  be- 
ing composed  of  pictures  of  authors, 
artists,  statesmen,  inventors,  mus- 
icians, etc.  The  child  is  first  familiar- 
ized with  the  names  and  faces  of  these 
men  and  women,  and  then  told  short 
stories  of  their  home  life,  striking 
characteristics,  special  work,  etc.  In 
this  way  a  familiar  knowledge  of 
them  is  obtained,  and  as  the  child 
grows  older  he  will  have  a  desire  to 
read  the  books  and  to  know  more  of 
the  persons  he  was  familiar  with  'in 
childhood. 

I  have  not  spoken  of  the  artistic 
value  of  judiciously  selected  pic- 
tures, but  this  aspect  of  the  matter, 
too,  is  worth  considering,  and  may 
be  made  quite  a  factor  in  the  child's 
education. 

E.  S.  M. 
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Baby's  Health  ftemtf£?. 


HE  BEST 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trouble. 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists   at   25c,  including   a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 


82  Warren  St. 


New  York 


"CLINGFAST"  NIPPLf-N 


h: 


•it id  /', 


Right  Siie,  Right  Shape." 
Smalt  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  to  cleanse. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Ilahy  cannot  pull  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  cheaply-made,  adulterated 
nipples— 6  cts.  each,  or  511  cts.  dot.  it 
"^a^a^a^p^"    drunrista',  or  from  us,  postpaid. 

:  OOTHAa^jO^a  WawnSfc,  Mew  York^J 


This  is  a  Sicilian  salad.  Boil  half 
cupful  of  well-washed  rice.  Chop  a 
large  onion  and  fry  in  butter,  after 
which  mix  rice  and  onions  together, 
and  set  away  to  get  cold.  Scoop  out 
ripe  tomatoes  and  fill  the  cavities  with 
the  mixture,  which  has  been  combined 
with  mayonnaise  just  before  serving 
time.    Serve  on  lettuce  leaves. 


A  kind  of  a  fish  pudding  was  eaten 
once  in  New  Mexico,  and  was  liked  so 
well  that  the  recipe  was  begged.  Any 
kind  of  firm,  white  fish,  preferably 
halibut,  is  cut  up  in  square  pieces,  not 
too  large,  four  or  five  potatoes,  and 
two  good-sized  onions  to  two  pounds 
of  fish,  are  cut  in  cubes,  all  of  these 
being  placed  in  a  buttered  caserole  in 
layers,  with  plenty  of  canned  toma- 
toes. Season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  pour  over  the  top  a  cupful  of 
tomato  catsup.  Dot  with  bits  of  but- 
ter, cover,  and  cook  slowly  for  three 
hours. 


in.  Summer. 


-1 


as 

1 


THE  appalling  infant  mortality  of  the  summer  months  is  largely  due  to  the  dangerous  quality  of 
milk  furnished  most  communities,  and  particularly  the  larger  cities.    Most  peddled  milk  con- 
tains an  enormously  high  bacterial  content  and  the  use  of  preservatives  is  by  no  means  un- 
common.   Even  boiling  of  milk,  once  it  is  tainted,  does  not  eliminate  danger.    The  rational 
solution  lies  in  the  use  of 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

Simply  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  produced  on  model  dairy  farms,  handled  with  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness — sterilized  and  evaporated  by  a  process  which  makes  it  easy  of  digestion  and  gives  abso- 
lute protection  against  all  germs  and  Other  impurities.    It  is  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and 
satisfactory  substitute  food  for  infants  and  also  replaces  fresh  milk  for  household  purposes. 
Trial  quantity  sent  on  request. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  111. 
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W  atercress  salad  is  not  especially 
dainty,  but  when  the  cresses  are  com- 
bined with  young  dandelion  leaves  and 
served  with  a  French  dressing,  one 
has  a  salad  with  a  distinct  character 
and  a  flavor  of  its  own.  Another  good 
combination  is  tart  apples,  cresses  and 
walnut  meats. 


A  group  of  women  were  talking 
over  their  tea  of  the  distressing  decline 
of  domestic  service.  They  expressed 
wonder  that  girls  should  prefer  the 
work  of  factory  and  shop  to  the  fem- 
inine career  of  houseworker  in  a  good 
home.  Within  a  few  minutes  the  con- 
versation turned  to  servants'  names. 
"J  never  bother  to  remember  my  girls' 
names,"  airily  remarked  one  of  the 
speakers.  "I  call  all  the  cooks  Magic 
and  all  the  upstairs  girls  Mary  or 
Katie.  It  saves  so  much  mental 
strain."  And  yet  they  wonder  that 
self-respecting  girls  seek  the  factory 
and  shop. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  MilU). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  thia  book.  It  ia  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — Tht  Boston  Tram- 
icript. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  »  personal  letttr  to  tht  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— Tht  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  • 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — Tht  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  the 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Ths 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 


Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  B  rom field  Street,  Room    B,  Boston,  M  *v»*. 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BWUJMNO,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS 


BABYHOOD'S 
HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food  ;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Qeneral  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  .Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils. 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Relieve  the  Bowels;  Enemata;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  The  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Qertrude  Suit." 


THIS  VOLUME  WILL  BE  SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
BABYHOOD    PUBLISHING    CO.,    140    NASSAU    STREET,    NEW  YORK 
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Veal  needs  much  treatment  to  make 
it  appear  at  its  best.  The  flesh  of 
young  creatures  is  easy,  usually,  of 
digestion,  but  veal  proves  an  excep- 
tion to  this  rule ;  however,  if  properly 
cooked,  it  seldom  proves  disturbing 
to  those  in  health.  A  dish  of  min- 
uten  fleisch  with  knoepfli  may  well 
serve  as  the  principal  dish  for  a  family 
dinner.  Arrange  the  knoepfli  in  the 
center  of  a  hot  platter  and  surround 
with  the  veal,  then  garnish  with  a  few 
sprigs  of  parsley.  For  the  minuten 
fleisch  order  one  and  one-half  pounds 
veal  from  the  leg.  Cut  in  very  thin 
slices  and  cut  slices  in  small  pieces 
for  serving.  Sprinkle  with  salt  and 
pepper,  put  in  a  pan,  pour  over  one- 
fourth  cup  of  claret,  cover  and  let 
stand  about  an  hour.  Drain,  dip  each 
piece  separately  in  flour,  put  in  a  but- 
tered pan  and  add  half  a  cupful  of 
brown  stock,  the  juice  of  one  lemon 
and  a  sprig  of  parsley.  Bake  forty 
minutes,  basting  frequently.  Strain 
the  liquor  remaining  in  the  pan  and 
pour  it  over  the  meat  after  it  is  ar- 
ranged on  the  serving  dish.  Knoepfli 
is  very  easily  made,  and  is  such  an 
agreeable  change  from  macaroni.  Beat 
two  eggs  slightly  and  add  one-fourth 
cupful  of  milk.  Pour  the  mixture 
gradually  on  one  cupful  of  flour 
mixed  and  sifted  with  one  teaspoonful 
of  salt.  Place  a  colander  over  a  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  put  in  one-half  the 
mixture,  and  force,  using  a  wooden 
potato  masher,  into  the  water.  When 
the  little  buttons  rise  to  the  top  of  the 
water  they  are  about  done.  Remove 
with  a  skimmer  to  a  hot  dish,  sprinkle 
with  grated  Swiss  cheese  and  sea- 
son. 


PURE,  MTBABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

tLl    MOTHERS  WAST  TO  BUI 
BEST  BUBBiE  NIPPLES, 


"Tyrian 


According  to  a  report  made  public 
by  Health  Commissioner  Darlington, 
since  the  reorganization  of  the  system 
of  medical  school  inspection  of  the 


No.  85  Nipples 

CO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE, 

Thry  are  of  the  best  pure  gut- 
uboei  and  will  last  a  long  tins* 
H  you  have  never  tried  then 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampv- 
without  charge 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

if  yours  declines  to  supply  y«* 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will t*oa 
»ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents* 

Under  our  trade  mark     TYRIAN  "  we  aimttttw I  f 
ull  line  of  Druggists  Rubber  Goods. 
Pamphlet  ••  Worth  Heading  "  FMK 

STTER  *  RUBBER  CO,     Aad*?ei\,  la* 

Board  of  Health  on  March  29,  1905, 
the  inspectors'  have  examined  55,332 
children,  and  have  reported  18,182 
cases  of  defective  teeth,  16,394  cases 
of  defective  vision,  and  6,182  cases  of 
defective  nasal  breathing.  Treatment 
was  necessary  in  33,551  cases.  The 
conditions  most  frequently  encoun- 
tered were  enlarged  anterior  cervical 
glands,  visual  defects,  and  imperfect 
teeth,  of  each  of  which  more  than  14,- 
0C0  cases  were  recorded.  During  the 
last  year  88,964  visits  were  made  to 
the  schools  by  medical  inspectors,  and 
18,844  children  were  excluded  for 
contagious  disease.  Of  this  latter 
number,  8,833  were  for  eye  diseases. 
4,692  for  pediculosis.  2.018  for  skin 
diseases,  312  for  measles,  and  74  for 
diphtheria.  During  1903.  65.294  chil- 
dren were  excluded,  and  during  1904. 
25,369.  Much  importance  is  attached 
to  the  work  of  the  school  nurses, 
through  which  many  children  that 
would  formerly  have  been  excluded 
are  enabled  to  continue  in  attendance. 
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A  manufacturer  of  celluloid  articles 
says  that  the  danger  of  these  articles 
exploding  into  flame  when  near  a  fire 
is  greatly  exaggerated.  Neverthe- 
less, he  adds  this  long  list  of  "Don'ts"  : 
"Don't  place  hot  curling  irons  near 
your  celluloid  hair  comb  ;  don't  drop 
a  match  on  the  celluloid  back  of  a  hair 
brush  or  handglass  after  you  have 
lighted  the  gas  in  your  dressing-room  ; 
don't  use  the  celluloid  handle  of  your 
paper-cutter  to  press  down  the  tobacco 
in  your  lighted  pipe;  don't  put  your 
celluloid  beads  near  a  light ;  don't  hang 
a  celluloid  bead  curtain  where  there 
is  an  unprotected  light ;  don't  keep 
loose  matches  in  the  same  pocket  with 
your  celluloid  card  case  or  diary."  It 
would  be  simpler  not  to  use  celluloid 
at  all,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 


What  to  do  with  cold  roast  meats  is 
often  a  problem.  Cold  lamb  is  excel- 
lent when  served  in  aspic  jelly.  Make 
the  jelly — or  buy.it,  which  is  easier 
and  nearly  as  good  every  way — and 
pour  a  little  in  the  bottom  of  a  mould. 
Cut  the  lamb  in  thin  slices  of  uniform 
size,  and  trim  them  neatly.  When  the 
layer  of  jelly  is  hard,  arrange  the 
slices  with  layers  of  jelly,  and  pour 
jelly  in  last  of  all.  When  the  dish  is 
quite  firm,  unmould  and  decorate  with 
small  olives,  truffles,  capers  or  pimen- 
toes,  and  garnish  with  watercresses. 


If  a  recipe  for  aspic  is  wanted,  this 
one  is  vouched  for  by  an  authority : 
Cook  together  for  eight  or  ten  minutes 
one  tablespoon  ful  each  of  finely 
chopped  carrot,  onion  and  celery,  with 
a  little  parsley,  a  bit  of  bay  leaf,  a 
clove,  eight  whole  peppers,  and  the 
juice  of  two  lemons.  Have  ready  half 
a  box  of  good  gelatine  dissolved  in 
a  little  cold  water,  and  two  cups  of 
brown  stock,  or  beef  extract.  Heat 


to  boiling  and  add  the  vegetables. 
Season  with  salt  and  cayenne,  and  add 
a  little  kitchen  bouquet.  Beat  the 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  squeeze  in  a 
tablespoon  ful  of  lemon  juice.  Add  to 
the  mixture  in  the  saucepan  and  stir 
until  it  boils.  Remove  from  the  fire, 
and  allow  it  to  stand  for  twenty  min- 
utes. Strain  through  a  doubled  cheese 
cloth. 


Boiled  Raisin  Pudding. — Put  half  a 
pound  each  of  seeded  raisins,  flour 
and  shredded  beef  suet  into  a  basin, 
mix  them,  and  add  gradually  one 
breakfast-cupful  of  milk  and  a  cou- 
ple of  well-whipped  eggs ;  place  the 
mixture  in  a  floured  cloth,  tie  it  up 
securely,  or  put  it  into  a  buttered 
basin,  cover  with  a  cloth,  place  it  in 
a  saucepan  of  boiling  water,  and  boil 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  hours, 
by  which  time  the  pudding  should 
be  done.    Turn  out  and  serve. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  U 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranfeed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Ttlephon* 


DR.  BRUSH'S 

KIMYSS  ZgQ 

ff     MARK    If  |J" 

Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta\e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  C.  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  M  Y. 


BABYHOOD. 


What  Is  Thought  of  ResinoL 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of  Resinol  Soap.  In 
conjunction  I  am  also  giving  testi- 
mony of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  have  used  it  through  my 
personal  recommendation.  For  sooth- 
ing and  making  the  skin  smooth  after 
shaving  it  has  no  parallel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  indescribable  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects  after  a  bath. 

J.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 

2902  State  St.,  Chicago.  111. 


My  oldest  son  was  troubled  with  a 
skin  eruption  on  his  chin  and  fore- 
head (between  the  eyes)  which  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  school.  It 
resembled  a  ringworm  in  some  particu- 
lars but  was  very  stubborn  and  hard 
to  cure.  So  I  sent  to  you  for  samples, 
believing,  through  past  experience 
with  Resinol,  that  it  would  do  the 
work.  After  the  first  application  I 
could  see  the  improvement,  and  inside 
of  a  week  his  face  was  clear  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  I  know 
of  for  those  nasty,  inflamed,  raw- 
looking  and  rapidly  growing  sores  so 
often  seen  on  school  children's  faces, 
and  will  cure  them  every  time.  I  have 
prescribed  it  extensively  in  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  past,  and  always 
with  success. 

John  Husson,  M.D. 
418  W.  124th  St.,  X.  Y.  City. 


Have  used  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  for  years  suffered  at  intervals 
with  scalp  itching,  have  used  most 
everything  with  no  avail  until  I  tried 
a  massage  with  the  Ointment.  The 
result  was  great,  scalp  easy,  no  dand- 
ruff and  hair  ceases  to  fall  out.  I  try 
to  keep  it  on  hand. 

C.  D.  Driscoll,  D.D.S. 

Paoli,  Ind. 


The  sample  of  Resinol  Ointment 
which  came  into  my  hands  to-day 
jogged  my  memory  in  regard  to  your 
preparations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  write  you  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  twice  found  it  very  effi- 
cacious. A  young  lady  patient  of  mine 
had  a  very  troublesome  and  unsightly 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  ex- 
tending up  behind  the  ears  on  both 
sides.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  receiving  treatment  for  it  to  no 
effect  for  over  a  month,  and  I  advised 
her  to  use  Resinol  Ointment.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cure  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  three  months  have  passed  with  no 
recurrence. 

Several  months  ago  I  extracted 
some  teeth  for  two  boys  and  their 
father,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  their 
mouths  and  chins  were  covered  with 
eruptions,  much  to  my  discomfiture. 
Prescribed  Resinol  and  Resinol  Soap 
and  the  recovery  was  remarkably 
prompt.  I  could  not  account  for  causes 
in  these  cases,  for  I  did  the  work 
in  an  antiseptic  manner,  but  will  say 
that  I  regard  Resinol  Ointment  as  an 
exceptionally  valuable  preparation. 

A.  S.  Wolff,  D.D.S. 

2100  N.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  al- 
most daily,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  preparation  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  used  it  in  my  practice 
of  twenty-one  years.  Seven  years 
general  and  fourteen  years  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  practice.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  continue  using  it,  as  noth- 
ing yet  can  fill  its  place,  and  am  al- 
ways sure  of  results. 

G.  A.  Weirick,  M.D. 

Hastings,  Neb. 
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In  the  East  Side  brass  shops  are 
trays  of  copper  or  brass  in  almost 
every  size  and  shape.  For  one  dollar 
one  may  become  the  possessor  of  an 
oblong  tray  just  large  enough  to  hold 
the  oil  and  vinegar  bottles,  thereby 
preventing  the  table  from  becoming 
spotted  when  the  salad  is  dressed. 
These  little  trays  are  shaped  some- 
thing like  those  which  in  the  days  of 
candle-lighted  rooms  held  the  snuffers. 
They  are  hand-made,  and  bear  the 
pretty  stamp  of  the  Russian  arms.  Buy 
an  old  piece  if  possible,  as  the  pale 
color  of  the  brass  is  better  than  the 
redder  tone  of  the  modern  metal. 


The  Unhealthfulness  of  Noise. 

J.  A.  Guthrie,  U.  S.  N.,  asks  what 
objections  could  be  made  against  the 
statement  that  noises  create  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  nervous  elements  to 
such  degree  that  they  should  be  given 
a  place  in  the  category  of  disease 
causations.  When  a  healthful  condi- 
tion of  the  nerve  exists,  we  bear  a 
greater  amount  of  nervous  shock  with 
impunity  ;  but  by  frequent  repetitions 
of  this  shock,  we  are  rendered  less 
able  to  withstand  the  resulting  jar. 
The  author  instances  certain  facts  to 
prove  that  sudden  noise  is  disconcert- 
ing. 


Venison  has  a  delicious  flavor  when 
properly  cooked,  but  is  extremely  apt 
to  be  tough.  A  roasting  piece  should 
lie  in  a  marinade  of  oil  and  vinegar 
at  least  twelve  hours  before  cooking 
time.  Twenty-four  hours  is  better 
still.  Hunters  boil  leg  of  venison  un- 
til it  is  tender,  then  brown  it  in  pip- 
ing hot  salt  pork  fat. 


Mothers,  we  ■warn  to  mail  you  our  rrth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "slARQUA  Cart,  Reclining, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  <o  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqua  Special,  an*  Dreamland 

•ine  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  today. 

Department  C. 

i.  Ohio 


Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


S\     THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 


For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  year*  »f 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keep*  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  low*. 


D71INTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Saequee,  Alma 
ShirtB,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ili'd  catalog. 

Send  2jc  (stamps;  lor  two  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  ysrn ).   Give  aje  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mass 


In  case  of  sickness  or  convalescence, 
it  is  often  much  easier  to  administer 
nourishment  in  liquid  form  than  in  the 
solid.  Not  only  are  liquids  more 
quickly  assimilated,  but  in  the  dilute 
form  they  assist  in  the  rapid  removal 
of  waste  material  and,  as  in  the  case  of 
feverish  conditions,  replace  the  water 
lost  by  evaporation.  As  is  the  case 
with  solid  foods,  it  is  of  primary  im- 
portance that  cold  drinks  should  be 
cold,  not  simply  cool,  and  hot  drinks 
hot,  not  tepid.  They  must  appeal  to 
the  eye  and  the  nostrils  as  a  prelude  to 
an  invitation  from  the  palate. 
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How  Can  I  Cure 
Catarrh  ? 


My 


By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  »!■  ■!■  *  *  >|. »  »  *  *  »  »  »  *  >l>  ■!■  *   *  *  *  *  *  *  'I-  *  *  f 
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I  What  is  Catarrh  ?     §  f  Treatment  of  Catarrh  | 


$     Changes  Doe  to  Catarrh. 

*  Swelling  of  Tissues. 
II     Irritating  Crusts. 

il  The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca- 
**  tarrh. 

II  Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.] 
I  Polypi  and  "Spurs." 
*4  *  Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
\ I  Headaches. 
J  J  Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant! 
;>  Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

*  j  How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by ; 
o  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

*  !     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  < 
I J  to  the  Ear. 
4* 

♦ » 


Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities. 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat." 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  \  \ 
Stages  of  Catarrh.  \\ 

Atomizers.  4  j» 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- '  \ 
ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

When  the  Treatment  Should  be  % 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 

When    a  Specialist  Should 
Consulted. 


o 
o 

be  o 

4\ 


for     Excessive  \  • 


A  Treatment 

Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh.  * 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae.  ' » 
Necessary  Precautions.  \\ 
Peculiar  Characteristics.  o 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  *  \ 

sil,  and  Treatment.  \ 
Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  j  * 

Conditions.  •  • 

■t.  *  »  »  » .:. » ■:■  ■:■  »  *  *  >v  >v  *  *  »  »  »  *  *  *  ♦  » * * * 


»  »  »  *  »  ♦  ■:■ » 'i'  ■:■  * »  »  »  »  »  » * »  » *  *  * » * » *  *  *  * 

S  «'  How  Can  1  Cure  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 
K  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 

I   : 

$   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Nellie  McLendon  Weaber, 

ElPaso,  Texas. 
A  Mellin's  Food  Girl. 


Melli 


ins 


for  the 

fOOdBaby 


Do  you  know  why  cow's  milk  and 
mother's  milk  are  not  alike? 

Do  you  know  why  Mellin's  Food 
modifies  cow's  milk  and  makes  it 
easy  of  digestion  ? 

Do  you  know  what  great  chemist 
originated  the  formula  of  Mellin's 
Food? 

Do  you  know  how  to  select  the 
proper  milk  for  your  baby? 

How  to  prepare  it?    How  to  keep 


Do  you  know  the  correct  way  to 
measure  half  a  spoonful? 

Do  you  know  the  right  and  wrong 
way  of  waking  baby  from  sleep? 

Do  you  know  the  proper  way  to 
lift  your  baby  ? 

How  to  give  baby  a  bath  ? 

How  to  clothe  baby  ? 

All  these  questions  and  many 
others  are  fully  answered  in  our 
beautiful,  helpful  book,  "The  Care 
&  Feeding  of  Infants,"  and  we  will 
gladly  send  a  copy  free  to  you,  if 
you  will  write  us. 


Mellin's  Food  Co.,     Boston,  Mass. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Egg  Wine. 

Beat  a  new  laid  egg  with  a  little 
water,  heat  a  glass  of  sherry,  and  add 
to  it  half  a  glass  of  cold  water  and  a 
little  sugar.    The  amount  of  sugar  is 
to  be  regulated  by  the  taste  and  condi- 
tion of  the  invalid.    Pour  the  beaten 
egg,  sweetened  wine  and  water  into  a 
saucepan,  set  in  a  larger  one  of  boiling 
water.    Set  over  the  fire  and  stir  one 
way  until  thoroughly  heated,  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  boil.    Serve  in  a  high 
tumbler  set  on  a  plate,  accompanying 
it  with  a  piece  of  thin,  dry  toast  or 
plain  crisp  biscuit. 

Flax  Seed  Lemonade. 

Mix  the  juice  of  one  lemon  with  as 
much  sugar  as  it  will  take  up.  Add 
two  cups  of  boiling  water,  and  pour 
this  lemonade  boiling  hot  over  two 
tablespoonfuls  flaxseed.    Let  it  stand 
several  hours. 

NO  SAFETY  PINS 

Dor    robber  neeee- 

 T               wi  rv    If   THU   u bp  the 

^ffiraupUr  ai/tpr.R 

dJW       ^^Sh"               Perfectly  p-otects 
<fW  -        ,  'SF                baby     froiii  colds 
and     keeps  ble 
**                           clothing  clean. 

ift^                    Made     of  antl- 
>j                           septic   bird's  eye. 
,                              Has    thickness  (7 
f  o  1  d)   at  needed 
(             . .      VT         j           places,  but  \e  not 
*W„..s   '             M,                bulky.  Draw 
t                                       strings  around 
j             1                          waist     and  lege, 
and    button  iiolee 
A                I       .             to  attach  to  waist. 
f                                         Sanitary,  comfort- 
/          A                ''m            able,    neat,  easily 
{                                           adjusted.  Protect* 
\                   \       -M            nurse   as   well  as 
'              child.    Saves  laun- 
|      m            dry.      Can't  fall 
j                  M"             off;  fits  perfectly. 

f'^W              Sold  DT  Meiers  er 
C*fcJ                °y  mall. 
Patcteo  Match  S4..903,            3    for  $1.00 

Qlreage  or  waist  meaaure. 
yoa  can  get  your  money  back..  Writ*  fe*  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  aor  seliiug. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         8CRANTON,  PA. 

The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

^3§(            is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  |§! 

<3i             holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.    It  is  impossible  for  the  ^p? 

p§             child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the  £5a 
/  ="=  V            danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching  [p** 
A  "ju  V         itself  with  milk.   Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple.  „fF' 
[W                    Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.    If  your  jfco. 
I        ^.        |      druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will  \VZ 
ll ~\  '^a^TTl  ll      mai'  y°u  one  °f  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per-      jjjfjfe  # 
|.V.     :jf   vl  II      fection  Nipple.  |3± 
Vaiae  errftef  H"j_ 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y.                 312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

An  Anti-Rheumatismal  Serum. 

The  discovery  of  Menzer,  a  phy- 
sician of  Halle,  of  a  curative  serum 
for  articular  rheumatism,  seems  full 
of  promise.  In  the  two  years  in 
which  Menzer  has  been  studying  this 
question,  he  has   become   more  and 


more  convinced  that  this  disease  is 
caused  by  a  streptococcus  which  en- 
ters the  organism  through  the  lungs. 
His  treatment  has  been  equally  suc- 
cessful in  cases  of  acute  and  chronic 
rheumatism.- — La  Rcvuc  Mcdicale  du 
Canada. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  th* 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXn.  SEPTE/V1BBR,   1906.  No.  262. 

Education  in  Its  Influence  on 
Youthful  Beauty. 


The  simplest  and  quickest  way  to 
increase  the  amount  of  personal 
beauty  in  the  world  would  be  to  pass 
a  law  that  only  beautiful  men  and 
women  should  be  allowed  to  marry. 
The  effects  of  hereditary  transmis- 
sion would  then  speedily  bring 
about  a  marvellous  change.  Such  a 
law,  however,  can  only  be  conceived 
as  a  momentary  Utopian  fancy,  as 
there  are  so  many  social  and  other 
considerations  that  necessarily  com- 
pete with  the  sense  of  beauty  in  the 
choice  of  a  mate,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  make  up  the  marriage- 
list,  as  nobody  ever  admits  that  he 
or  she  is  hopelessly  lacking  in  per- 
sonal charm.  Nor  does  the  moral 
sense  of  modern  civilization  allow  us 
to  adopt  the  method  practised  by 
Nature,  and  to  some  extent  by  the 
ancients — the  elimination  of  those 
who  are  physically  imperfect.  We 
must  also  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  violent  measures  sometimes 
used  to  give  shape  to  features  and 
limbs  that  deviate  too  widely  from 
the  approved  aesthetic  standard. 


There  is,  however,  one  elixir  of 
beauty  and  youth  that  may  safely  be 
resorted  to  by  all  parents,  rich  and 
poor,  and  that  is  fresh  air.  How 
magical  its  effect  is  can  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  pale  complexion,  deli- 
cate features,  and  fragile  frame  of 
and  American  child  reared  in  parlor 
air  with  the  plump,  ruddy  cheeks, 
sparkling  eyes,  and  well-rounded 
limbs  of  an  Italian  child  who  lives 
on  poor  food  in  one  of  the  filthy 
tenement  houses  in  New  York,  but 
is  for  that  very  reason  induced  to 
spend  nearly  all  his  time  in  the 
street,  where  the  air  not  only  neut- 
ralizes his  domestic  disadvantages, 
but  gives  him  besides  all  the  charms 
of  youthful  health  and  animal  spirits. 
It  is  believed  to  be  true  that  there  :s 
a  larger  proportion  of  beautiful  wo- 
men in  the  smaller  cities  of  the 
United  States  than  in  New  York  or 
Chicago,  and  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  other  reason  for  this  than 
the 'fact  that  in  the  smaller  cities 
most  residences  are  surrounded  by 
an  open  ground,  with  trees  and  a 
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lawn,  on  which  children  can  romp 
and  play  tennis  in  ,the  fresh  air. 
Hence  parents  who  can  at  all  afford 
it  should  every  summer  send  their 
children  to  the  country  for  a  few 
months  at  least,  irrespective  of  con- 
siderations of  health.  Some  mothers 
who  have  a  regard  for  the  beauty  of 
their  children  dislike  to  have  them 
play  in  the  sunshine,  for  fear  that 
they  may  become  freckled.  How 
unfounded  this  apprehension  is  be- 
comes apparent  on  reflecting  that 
freckles  chiefly  afflict  the  blonde 
Northern  na/tions  who  spend  most  of 
their  time  under  shelter,  and  seldom 
the  dark  peoples  who  live  in  con- 
tinual sunshine.  Summer  heat 
makes  freckles  visible,  but  does  not 
cause  them.  Another  misapprehen- 
sion regarding  the  care  of  the  com- 
plexion once  induced  many  fashion- 
able people  to  proscribe  the  use  of 
soap  on  the  face,  as  it  was  noticed 
to  have  an  injurious  effect.  The 
trouble,  however,  was  not  with  the 
soap,  but  with  the  quality  of  it.  Good 
soap  in  most  cases  improves  the 
complexion. 

Health  alone,  however,  can  never 
constitute  beauty ;  otherwise  every 
milkmaid  would  be  a  Cleopatra  and 
every  plough-boy  an  Apollo.  The 
highest  beauty  comes  through  the 
influence  of  the  mind  on  the  body ; 
hence  the  importance  of  beginning 
education  —  intellectual,  moral,  and 
aesthetic — at  the  earliest  possible  age, 
when  the  features  are  most  plastic 
and  capable  of  assuming  a  refined 
expression.  Not  only  are  eyes  the 
windows  of  the  soul,  but  the  whole 
face  is  a  glass  surface,  revealing  the 


thoughts  and  emotions  within.  Re- 
fine these  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  the  facial  expression  will  become 
refined  and  beautiful.  "Beauty 
without  expression  tires,"  says  Em- 
erson, and  "there  are  faces  so  fluid 
with  expression,  so  flushed  and  rip- 
pled by  the  play  of  thought,  that  we 
can  hardly  find  what  the  mere  fea- 
tures really  are."  And  through  the 
accumulated  effects  of  hereditary 
transmission  not  only  the  soft,  mus- 
cular parts  of  the  face  can  thus  be 
altered,  but  even  the  bony  part,  as 
any  one  can  see  at  a  glance  by  com- 
paring the  low  foreheads,  projecting 
jaws,  thick,  inexpressive  lips,  flat 
noses,  and  prominent  cheek-bones  of 
savages  with  the  symmeirical  pro- 
portions and  exquisitely  carved  out- 
lines in  the  countenance  of  civilized 
man. 

A  difficulty,  however,  here  pres- 
ents itself  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained  by  writers 
on  aesthetics.  If  a  beautiful  mind 
insures  beautiful  facial  expression, 
how  is  it  that  we  so  often  see  a  noble 
mind  encased  in  a  homely  head,  or  a 
commonplace  mind  in  a  head  of  ar- 
tistic proportions?  Emerson  alludes 
to  the  problem  in  these  words :  "We 
see  faces  every  day  which  have  a 
good  type,  but  have  been  marred  in 
the  casting:  a  proof  that  we  are  all 
entitled  to  beauty,  should  have  been 
beautiful  if  our  ancestors  had  kept 
the  laws — as  every  lily  and  every 
rose  is  well."  This,  although  cor- 
rect, is  not  sufficiently  definite.  Sup- 
pose we  have  the  case  of  a  brother 
and  sister,  the  brother  being  homely 
but  intelligent,  the  sister  beautiful 
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but  dull.  We  may  find  in  that  case 
that  their  mother  is  both  beautiful 
and  bright,  the  father  homely  and 
unintellectual,  and  such  cases  are  fre- 
quent. In  this  case  the  son  in- 
herited the  mother's  mind  and  the 
father's  physical  qualities,  while  the 
daughter  inherited  the  father's  mind 
and  the  mother's  beauty ;  and  all  these 
discords  are  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
mother  was  not  so  careful  in  choos- 
ing a  mate  as  was  the  father.  Hence 
these  apparent  exceptions  do  not 
prove  anything  against  the  assertion 
that  mental  and  physical  beauty 
ought  naturally  to  go  together.  Edu- 
cation alone  can  never  obliterate 
prominent  deviations  from  the  lines 
of  beauty,  but  it  can  veil  them  with 
fascinating  expression.  And  the 
moral  of  all  this  for  parents  is  that 
they  should  not  wait  with  the  intel- 
lectual education  of  their  children 
until  they  can  go  to  school,  nor  leave 
them  always  in  the  company  of 
stupid  nurses,  but  that  they  should 
attend  to  them  personally,  call  their 
attention  ,to  their  surroundings,  an- 
swer their  questions,  and  never  allow 
their  features  to  petrify  into  the  hard 
expression  of  mental  vacuity  or  in- 
difference. 

Herbert  Spencer  thinks  that  "the 
leading  elements  of  facial  beauty  are 
not  directly  associated  with  moral 
characteristics,  but  with  intellectual 
ones'' ;  whereas  Ruskin  holds  that 
"of  the  intellectual  or  moral  virtues, 
the  moral  are  those  which  are  at- 
tended with  most  beauty ;  so  that 
the  gentle  eye  of  the  gazelle  is  fairer 
to  look  upon  than  the  more  keen 
glance   of   men,   if   it   be  unkind." 


Spencer  is  right  from  a  generic, 
Ruskin  from  an  individual,  point  of 
view.  The  change  of  the  hideous 
outlines  of  the  primitive  man's 
features  to  those  which  we  admire  in 
ourselves  was  brought  about  spe- 
cially through  intellectual  progress; 
whereas,  in  the  individual,  the  most 
subtle  intellectual  powers  cannot 
erase  the  ugly  lines  which  moral 
depravity  traces  in  the  countenance. 
There  is  something  unmistakable  in 
the  handwriting  of  conscious  vice ; 
it  may  be  seen  to  perfection  in  the 
wards  of  a  prison  ;  and  Mr.  Galton 
has  been  able,  by  photographing  on 
the  same  plate  a  number  of  crim- 
inals, to  obtain  a  typical  counte- 
nance of  criminals.  Such  ugliness  is 
more  hideous  than  any  unsymmet- 
rical  arrangement  of  the  features  can 
ever  be  ;  and  this  extreme  case  shows 
the  importance  of  careful  moral  train  ■ 
ing.  Note  again  the  special  point  of 
view.  The  teacher  and  the  clergyman 
urge  the  necessity  of  moral  culture  on 
social  and  religious  grounds ;  but 
here  it  is  referred  to  on  aesthetic 
grounds,  as  a  means  of  improving 
beauty — a  matter  of  such  importance 
that  it  seems  strange  it  has  not  been 
definitely  advocated  heretofore.  It 
is  of  importance  to  .the  young  and 
the  old  alike. 

In  his  "Anthropologic" — that 
wonderful  little  book  which  contains 
the  germs  of  all  psychological  truths 
— .Kant  refers  to  the  curious  observa- 
tion that  parents  in  course  of  time 
often  come  to  resemble  each  other 
in  features  and  expression ;  and  he 
explains  this  as  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  the  same  experiences  and 
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emotions,  which  ultimately  leave  the 
same  traces  on  their  countenances. 
If  such  a  transformation  is  possible 
with  adults,  how  much  more  with 
the  plastic  features  of  children!  The 
emotions  of  children  are  mostly  of  a 
selfish  nature,  because  they  cannot 
yet  understand  the  motives  of  altru- 
ism. But  every  species  of  their  ill- 
temper  and  selfish  passion  has  its 
special  expression,  which,  if  oft- 
repeated,  becomes  stereotyped  and 
obliterates  beauty.  Hence  every  fit 
of  anger,  etc.,  should  be  at  once  sup- 
pressed. If  a  child  pouts,  nothing 
will  cure  it  so  effectually  as  holding 
a  mirror  before  its  face  and  showing 
how  absurd  and  ugly  it  looks. 

One  more  quotation  from  Kant 
may  be  made  on  this  subject :  "Chil- 
dren, especially  girls,  must  be  ac- 
customed early  to  smile  in  a  frank, 
unconstrained  manner;  for  the 
cheerfulness  and  animation  of  the 
features  gradually  leaves  an  impres- 
sion on  the  mind  itself,  and  thus 
creates  a  disposition  toward  gayety, 
amiableness,  and  sociability  which 
lavs  an  earlv  foundation  for  the  vir- 
tue  of  benevolence." 

Ruskin  points  out  that  we  are  led 
by  a  "natural  sympathy  for  the  hap- 
piness of  organic  beings  to  look  upon 
those  as  most  lovely  which  are  most 
happy."  He  also  says  that  the  first 
perfection  relating  to  vital  beauty  is 
"the  kindness  and  unselfish  fulness 
of  heart,  which  receives  the  utmost 
amount  of  pleasure  from  the  happi- 
ness of  all  things";  and  this  suggests 
the  inference,  which  Ruskin  does 
not  make,  that  the  asceticism  with 
which  some  nations  have  for  genera- 


tions frowned  on  the  innocent, 
amusements  of  children  as  well  as 
adults  did  not  tend  to  beautify  their 
features. 

If,  then,  a  regard  for  what  may  be 
called  personal  aesthetics  may  have 
such  beneficial  effects  on  health  and 
culture,  intellectual  and  moral,  it 
follows  that  beauty  is  not  such  a 
useless  thing  as  the  world  has  been 
taught  to  believe.  And  there  is  still 
another  point  of  view.  After  hygiene 
and  general  education  have  done 
their  work,  personal  charms  receive 
their  finishing  touches  through  com- 
munion with  things  of  beauty. 
Nothing  is  so  attractive  to  the  mind 
as  aesthetic  refinement — a  truth 
which  is  to  some  extent  recognized 
in  the  superficial  instruction  in  some 
one  of  the  fine  arts  that  is  often 
thought  an  essential  in  the  education 
of  young  ladies.  In  most  cases  the 
results  are  unsatisfactory,  because 
the  aesthetic  education  was  not  com- 
menced at  a  sufficiently  early  age. 
A  babe  in  arms  is  not  too  young  to 
be  surrounded  by  articles  of  beauti- 
ful form  and  color.  But  it  is  not 
enough  that  it  should  be  surrounded 
by  such  objects ;  when  it  gets  a  little 
older  it  is  necessary  to  train  its  at- 
tention, for  then  it  will  perceive  a 
thousand  exquisite  details  that 
would  otherwise  forever  escape  its 
notice.  The  reason  an  artist  is  so 
passionately  fond  of  Nature  is  that 
he  knows  all  her  hidden  beauties ; 
and  we  admire  his  pictures  because 
in  them  "he  lets  us  see  the  world 
with  his  eyes."  In  the  case  of  chil- 
dren who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  brought  up  in  a  large  city,  the 
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best  means  to  train  the  aesthetic 
sense  is  through  really  artistic  pic- 
ture books  and  illustrated  period- 
icals, and  by  giving  them  frequent 
occasion  to  hear  good  music.  In  the 
country  the  opportunities  are  much 
better.  The  humblest  flower  by  the 
wayside  is  found  on  examination  to 
contain  various  shades  of  color  most 
exquisitely  blended,  and  to  display 
the  most  delicate  lines  and  figures. 
The  leaves  of  every  kind  of  tree, 
shrub  and  herb  have  their  special 
shapes,  often  of  striking  symmetry 
and  beauty;  and  by  simply  bidding 
a  child  to  see  how  many  different 
shapes  of  leaves  it  can  find,  and  to 
put  them  into  an  album,  a  taste  will 
be  stimulated  which  may  affect  its 
whole  life.  The  next  lesson  will  be 
to  get  a  garden  and  raise  plants, 
every  step  in  the  growth  and  flower- 
ing of  which  will  be  fondly  watched, 
and  every  individual  plant  become 
a  personal  friend.  The  graceful  ac- 
tions and  innocent  gambols  of 
lambs,  dogs  and  kittens  will  also  do 
wonders  in  awakening  the  aesthetic 
sense. 
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The  effects  of  such  training  can- 
not fail  to  manifest  themselves  in 
various  ways.  In  the  many  un- 
happy moments  of  later  life  nothing 
is  so  consoling  as  a  taste  for  art, 
which,  indeed,  is  often  an  actual 
antidote  against  grief.  That  per- 
sonal beauty  is  improved  by  the  pur- 
suit of  aesthetic  enjoyment  is  self- 
evident,  because  every  refined  emo- 
tion leaves  its  traces  on  the  features. 
If  the  objects,  thoughts,  and  sur- 
roundings of  serious  men  have  such 
an  influence  on  their  appearance 
that  a  trained  observer  can  fre- 
quently tell  a  physician  from  a  law- 
yer, or  clergyman,  etc.,  must  not  the 
beauties  of  art  and  nature  have  an 
analogous  and  a  beautifying  effect 
on  those  who  are  devoted  to  them? 
One  thing  is  certain — coarse  and 
cruel  sports  will  never  interest  a 
youth  or  man  who,  as  a  child,  was 
taught  to  love  flowers  and  pictures 
and  music.  A  polished,  aesthetic 
taste  is  the  best  safeguard  against 
vulgar  amusements  and  a  perennial 
fountain  of  refined  pleasure. 

F.  K. 


A  Plea  for  the  Sight  Method  in  Teaching 

to  Read 


It  has  been  said  by  a  wise  educator : 
"It  is  a  painful  truth  that  we  people 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  have  a  sad 
heritage  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  Our  first  steps  toward 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  are  ham- 
pered by  artificial  fetters."    The  ve- 


racity of  the  first  statement  cannot  be 
denied  even  by  those  most  desirous 
of  acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to 
our  ancestors,  but  much  of  the  pain 
may  be  extracted  from  this  truth  by 
simply  having  the  courage  to  use  the 
heritage  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  not 
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to  hold  it  in  fictitious  reverence  be- 
cause our  forefathers  of  two  thousand 
years  ago  called  it  good.  Because  it 
has  proved  good  it  need  not  neces- 
sarily prove  perfect.  Because  it  is 
valuable  it  need  not  be  infallible.  If 
we  will  only  be  content  to  allow  this 
possession  of  ours  to  slip  into  its 
proper  niche  and  rest  there  until  need- 
ed, it  will  no  longer  be  the  question- 
able treasure  that  we  are  now  forced 
to  regard  it. 

The  second  statement  that  "our  first 
steps  toward  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge are  hampered  by  artificial  fet- 
ters," need  be  a  truth  only  so  long  as 
we  care  to  have  it  one ;  and,  happily, 
the  time  is  near  at  hand  when  these 
fetters  will  have  lost  their  power  to 
bind.  The  "New  Education"  is  a 
much  abused,  and  perhaps  a  rather 
vague  term,  but  that  it  has  a  mean- 
ing, and  that  it  is  an  actual  living 
growth,  the  infant  learner  of  to-day 
will  testify. 

The  sad  fact  that  there  is  so  little 
accordance  between  the  names  of  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  sounds 
which  they  represent  is,  and  always 
must  be,  a  stumbling  block  in  the  path 
of  all  orthographers.  Though  this  be 
true,  let  us  guide  the  feet  of  the  little 
child  so  that  he  may,  for  the  first  few 
months  of  his  journey  at  least,  remain 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  difficulties 
before  him.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
he  will  have  made  a  fair  start  and 
will  have  gained  confidence  in  his 
own  power  to  overcome.  The  mists 
will  have  partially  cleared  away,  and 
he  will  no  longer  be  fearful  of  the  fate 
which  he  realizes  has  been  and  must 
be  the  "common  fate  of  all." 


As  there  is  no  need  to  tell  the  be- 
ginner that  the  name  of  the  new  ac- 
quaintance which  he  sees,  together 
with  many  other  strangers,  is  "aitch" 
(h),  so  too  is  it  unnecessary  to  bur- 
den him  with  the  information  that  this 
"long  loop  with  the  little  hill  close  to 
it"  (as  the  reform  teacher  of  to-day 
would  probably  describe  it)  has  a  cer- 
tain definite  phonetic  value.  Even  if 
it  be  possible  to  find  for  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  beginners  a  vocabu- 
lary among  our  phonetically  written 
words,  how  unattractive  a  way  of 
learning  to  recognize  them,  this  half- 
breathed  sounding  of  characters  must 
prove  to  one  who  cannot  realize  the 
significance  of  the  undertaking  or  its 
connection  with  the  object  to  be  at- 
tained. 

But  why  need  either  method  be  re- 
sorted to?  Simply  because  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  spelling,  that  if  the  old 
way  is  found  unsatisfactory  we  in- 
vent a  new  one.  Fortunately  some 
courageous  souls  have  come  to  the 
rescue  with  the  doctrine  that  reading 
can  be  taught,  and,  what  is  more, 
learned,  without  coming  into  contact 
with  these  artificial  fetters.  By  means 
of  the  old  system,  the  child  is  taught 
that  three  strange  looking  characters, 
whose  names  are  aitch — a — te,  go 
through  some  mysterious  process  that 
brings  them  in  the  end  to  stand  for 
what  he  has  familiarly  known  as  the 
word  hat.  By  the  other  method  of 
spelling,  he  has  no  sooner  learned  to 
attach  a  certain  sound  to  a  given 
character  than  he  is  confronted  by  the 
discouraging  fact  that  that  sound 
does  not  fit  that  character  in  any  one 
of  the  half  dozen  new  words  wherein 
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he  sees  it  holds  a  place.  Of  course, 
by  careful  selection  we  can  keep  this 
knowledge  from  him  for  a  few  weeks  ; 
but  if  we  do  so  we  will  inevitably  find 
ourselves  confronted  by  one  of  two 
alternatives.  Either  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  limited  vocabulary  of  dis- 
connected words,  or  we  must  teach 
words  that  are  unfamiliar  and  conse- 
quently uninteresting  to  the  little 
learner.  This  was  a  fault  of  our  old 
primer.  In  order  to  confine  itself  to 
monosyallables,  it  forced  its  disciples 
to  do  battle  with  sentences  which  were 
almost  unintelligible,  and  naturally 
were  productive  of  the  expressionless 
reading  with  which  we  all  are  pain- 
fully familiar. 

There  is  still  one  resource  left  to  us, 
and  that  is,  during  the  first  few 
months  of  school  life  to  simply  ignore 
the  fact  that  there  is  such  an  art  as 
spelling.  The  child  has  grown  up  in 
a  world  of  objects.  They  have  been 
his  every-day  companions  from  his 
earliest  remembrance,  while  the  writ- 
ten word  is  a  total  stranger,  and  con- 
veys no  more  intelligible  meaning  to 
him  than  do  the  mysterious  characters 
of  the  Chinese  alphabet  to  us.  By  the 
exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  and  a 
very  slight  appeal  to  that  ever  ready 
power  of  the  child's  mind — the  imag- 
ination— words  will  become  to  him 
mental  pictures  of  dear  and  familiar 
objects.  The  recognition  of  this  fact 
must  be  the  teacher's  cue  in  the  work 
before  her.  When  the  child  enters 
the  school  room,  overwhelmed  by 
timidity  occasioned  by  the  unusual 
surroundings  and  the  unfamiliar 
faces,  the  sight  of  one  of  his  old-time 
friends — a  top  or  a  ball — will  bring  a 


realizing  sense  that  there  is  a  bond  of 
sympathy  between  the  old  life  and  the 
new,  and  the  feeling  of  strangeness 
will  give  place  to  one  of  pleasure  and 
interest.  Here  in  a  foreign  land  he 
has  met  an  acquaintance,  and  he  is 
eager  to  hear  all  that  can  be  told  him. 
He  already  knows  that  by  a  certain 
combination  of  straight  and  curved 
lines  the  artist  can  make  a  sketch 
which  he  and  all  others  will  recognize 
as  the  representation  of  a  top.  Lead 
him  to  understand  that  the  peculiar 
combination  of  straight  and  curved 
lines  which  forms  the  word  top  is  a 
picture  of  that  object  as  real  and  tan- 
gible as  the  sketch  itself.  He  will  thus 
learn  to  connect  the  word-form  with 
the  object,  will  realize  that  the  word 
is  a  conveyer  of  the  idea  second  in  im- 
portance only  to  the  object  itself. 

The  child  learns  to  talk  by  hearing 
others  talk.  He  grasps  words  as  a 
whole,  perfectly  unconscious  of  the 
elements  which  compose  them.  If 
we  care  to  be  consistent  with  Nature's 
laws,  this  too  is  the  way  he  should  be 
taught  to  read.  The  truly  marvelous 
rapidity  with  which  the  little  one 
learns  when  this  course  is  pursued 
constantly  confirms  our  confidence  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  "old  nurse." 

One  of  the  most  obvious  advant- 
ages of  this  method  is  that  by  its  use 
the  child  need  not,  even  at  the  outset, 
be  confined  to  words  of  two  or  three 
letters,  or  even  to  monosyllables.  If 
his  kittle  is  one  of  his  best  loved 
friends,  he  will  recognize  the  word- 
picture  of  it  as  readily  as  though  it 
held  only  one-half  as  many  letters. 
And  how  much  more  interesting,  how 
infinitely  more  attractive  reading  will 
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be  to  him,  if  it  be  made  to  relate  to 
the  common,  every-day  things  in 
which  he  takes  a  personal  interest. 

By  adherence  to  the  phonetic  meth- 
od, sentence  reading  must  be  post- 
poned until  the  child  has  mastered 
quite  an  extensive  vocabulary ;  while 
by  means  of  the  "word-picture"  sys- 
tem, sentence  reading  may  begin  as 
soon  as  the  first  word  has  been  firmly 
fixed.  How  great  a  point  this  is  in 
its  favor  none  but  a  practical  teacher 
can  tell.  In  all  his  school  life,  the 
child  will  feel  no  keener  pleasure  than 
the  one  he  experiences  when  he  reads 
his  nrst  sentence,  when  he  first  grasps 
a  complete  thought  from  the  charac- 
ters that  only  a  short  time  before  con- 
veyed to  his  mind  no  impression  but 
that  of  mystery.  Even  he  is  dimly 
conscious  of  a  new  power,  and  the 
reading  lesson  will  hereafter  have  a 
deep  significance  for  him ;  it  will  offer 
him  an  opportunity  to  exercise  this 
new-found  force. 

It  has  been  urged  in  objection  to 
this  word-picture  method  that  each 
word  must  be  taught  individually — for 
and  by  itself ;  that  as  the  child  does 
not  know  the  sounds,  he  will  be  able 
to  read  only  those  words  that  have 
been  especially  developed ;  in  a  word, 
that  it  makes  him  more  dependent 
upon  his  instructor  than  the  phonetic 
system.  Practical  experience,  how- 
ever, demonstrates  that  the  child's  ob- 
servation will  have  been  trained  to 
recognize  likenesses  and  distinguish 
differences  most  accurately,  and  un- 


consciously he  will  draw  comparisons 
and  make  his  own  inferences.  He  has 
involuntarily  connected  certain  sounds 
with  certain  forms,  and  when  an  op- 
portunity arrives  he  will  apply  his 
knowledge,  unwittingly  making  use  of 
phonics  to  as  great  an  extent  as  is 
practicable  in  an  unphonetic  language. 
Still  he  will  not  have  spent  one  mo- 
ment in  the  tiresome  study  of  the 
component  parts  of  the  word.  He 
will  have  deduced  naturally  a  law  for 
his  own  guidance,  drawn  from  per- 
sonal experience. 

To  the  uninitiated  mother  who 
anxiously  cries,  "W  hat !  will  my 
child  not  learn  to  say  his  a,  b,  c's  at 
all?" — we  say,  Be  comforted!  He 
will  learn  them,  but  not  until  after  he 
has  learned  to  read.  Under  the  new 
regime  the  characters  of  which  we 
build  our  words  are  of  only  secondary 
importance,  so  no  valuable  time  is 
spent  in  learning  them,  but  the  "re- 
formed" teacher  constantly,  though 
incidentally,  refers  to  them  by  name, 
in  the  course  of  her  work,  and  her 
pupil  gradually  absorbs  the  knowl- 
edge. So  when  the  time  comes  when 
he  must  spell  in  the  "good  old  way," 
ignorance  of  the  alphabet  will  not  be 
one  of  his  difficulties. 

The  watchword  of  this  word-picture 
method  is  simplicity.  Naturalness  is 
its  underlying  principle.  In  view  of 
this,  it  must  appeal  to  the  thoughtful 
mother  and  teacher  no  less  strongly 
than  to  the  child  whose  welfare  they 
both  have  at  heart.  E.  X. 


BABYHOOD. 

Nursery  Problems 


Proper  and  Improper  Filters;  The  Diet  of  a 
Costive  Child. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  Babyhood  please  tell  me  what 
kind  of  a  filter  is  best  to  use  for  filtering 
water?  I  have  read  so  much  both  for  and 
against  filters  that  I  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  about  as  much  danger 
in  using  the  ordinary  filter  as  in  giving  the 
water  unfiltered,  but  after  reading  an  ar- 
ticle in  Babyhood,  I  would  like  to  have 
your  opinion  on  the  subject. 

(2)  Will  you  please  tell  me  also  what 
I  can  safely  give  my  two-year-old  boy  to 
lessen  his  constipation?  In  other  respects 
he  has  seemed  to  be  healthy  all  his  life, 
but  it  seems  I  cannot  overcome  the  con- 
stipation. Until  he  was  fifteen  months — 
he  was  weaned  at  nine  months — he  had 
nothing  but  milk  diluted  one-fourth  with 
oatmeal  water,  and  then  his  movements 
were  regular  though  formed,  but  he  then 
refused  the  warm  milk  and  I  gave  him  cold 
milk  pure;  for  some  time  afterward  he 
had  a  regular  movement  every  day.  Un- 
fortunately for  him,  I  was  taken  ill,  and 
was  ill  for  ten  weeks,  and  he  was  neces- 
sarily neglected  a  little,  and  he  is  altogether 
out  of  regular  habits. 

I  give  him  oatmeal,  not  strained,  for 
breakfast  with  bread  and  butter;  lunch  and 
supper  are  both  milk  with  bread  and  crack- 
ers, and  for  dinner  he  has  either  broth,  or 
egg,  or  occasionally  a  little  meat,  which, 
however,  he  does  not  relish.  I  tried  stewed 
prunes,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  digest,  and 
I  wish  you  could  recommend  something 
that  would  be  safe  to  give  him.  He  still 
takes  a  nap  of  a  couple  of  hours  at  noon, 
and  sleeps  from  6  p.  m.  until  6:30  a.  m., 
only  waking  a  couple  of  times  for  a  drink 
of  water. 

I  have  used  glycerine  suppositories  when 
necessary  for  him,  and  have  never  given 
him  any  medicine.  He  fights  against  the 
suppositories  so  much  that  I  would  like  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  using  them. 


I  have  looked  over  all  my  numbers  of 
Babyhood,  but  would  like  some  advice  for 
my  particular  boy.  P.  T.  N. 

( 1 )  If  you  care  to  buy  one  of  the 
well-known  "Pasteur"  niters  which 
are  rather  costly,  and  will  keep  it  in 
order,  you  will  have,  we  think,  a  safe 
article.  Ordinary  filters,  we  believe, 
do  more  harm  than  good.  They  strain 
out  coarse  dirt,  but  they  are  admir- 
able culture  places  for  all  the  micro- 
organisms found  in  water.  Our  fav- 
orite device  for  cleansing  water  is  to 
have  a  number  of  bags  made  of  stout 
flannel  with  strings  at  their  mouths. 
One  of  these  is  tied  over  the  opening 
of  the  faucet  and  the  water  turned 
on  gently ;  this  strains  out  coarse 
(visible)  dirt.  No  bag  should  be  used 
more  than  one  day,  and  if  the  water 
is  unusually  dirty,  the  bags  may  be 
changed  several  times  daily.  They 
should  be  thoroughly  boiled  before  be- 
ing used  again.  If  there  is  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  water  is  unwhole- 
some, it  should  be  boiled  before  using. 
It  may  be  kept  in  stoppered  bottles  or 
jugs,  and  if  desired  for  drinking,  a 
bottle  may  be  easily  cooled  in  the  re- 
frigerator. 

(2)  Until  you  can  regulate  the 
child's  diet  with  food,  we  think  the 
suppository  or  the  enema  is  your  best 
resource.  Sometimes  the  powdered 
phosphate  of  soda  is  found  useful.  It 
has  the  advantage  of  having  but  little 
taste,  and  that  not  unlike  that  of  com- 
mon salt.  It  can  be  dissolved  in  food, 
a  stout  pinch  being  given  several 
times  daily.  For  such  a  child  more 
fruit   may   be   allowed  than  would 
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otherwise  be  proper.  Figs,  prunes, 
thoroughly  stewed  and  rubbed  through 
a  colander,  apple  sauce  or  the  pulp  of 
an  orange  may  form  part  of  the  diet 
early  in  the  day,  and  should  not  be 
given  at  the  same  time  with  or  near 
to  milk.  Graham  bread  eaten  with 
the  fruit  is  useful. 


Water  Probably  Better  than  Milk  for  Flatu- 
lence. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby,  now  three  and  one-half  months 
old,  has  always  been  greatly  troubled  with 
flatulency  of  the  bowels,  attended  with  con- 
siderable pain,  which  keeps  him  from  hav- 
ing long  naps  either  night  or  day.  I 
have  been  much  advised  by  doctor  and 
friends,  and  tried  all  remedies  I  thought  pru- 
dent (never  using  paregoric,  soothing-syrup 
or  anything  of  that  nature),  with  no  good 
result.  For  two  months  he  was  fed  entirely 
from  the  breast,  but  since  has  been  fed  part- 
ly with  cow's  milk  (diluted  with  water), 
not  regularly,  as  the  breast  is  one  comfort 
when  in  pain. 

Will  you  kindly  advise  me  on  this  sub- 
ject? A  Subscriber. 

The  particular  things  you  have  used 
are  not  mentioned,  only  those  you 
have  avoided.  We  may  assume  that 
your  diagnosis  of  flatulence  with  pain 
is  correct.  If  this  be  so,  the  "one 
comfort"  is  not  the  best  remedy. 
Flatulence  is  an  evidence  of  indiges- 
tion ;  to  add  more  food  to  be  digested 
is  not  a  wise  method  of  cure.  If  the 
pain  were  due  to  hunger,  it  would  be 
right,  but  for  flatulence  breast  milk 
can  have  no  beneficial  action  except 
as  a  warm  liquid.  Therefore  we  think 
that  a  warm  liquid  not  requiring  di- 
gestion— water  namely — would  be  bet-- 
ter.  It  may  be  administered  with  a 
spoon  or  from  a  bottle.     The  water 


may  and  should  be  given  as  hot  as 
can  be  comfortably  taken.  To  it  may 
be  added,  in  case  of  severe  attacks,  a 
few  drops  of  one  of  the  various 
cordial  preparations,  say  essence  of 
peppermint,  of  spearmint,  or  of  anise. 
Particularly  efficient,  although  very 
disagreeable  in  odor,  is  asafcetida 
tincture. 

But  it  is  wiser  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, than  to  cure,  and  the  child's  di- 
gestion should  be  looked  to.  The  par- 
ticular fault  we  do  not  know,  probably 
your  physician  can  find  it  out.  There 
may  be  a  fault  in  the  milk  given,  or 
its  method  of  preparation  or  of  giving 
it.  The  child  may  need  pepsin,  or 
need  its  artificial  food  peptonized  and 
so  on.  A  multitude  of  things  may 
cause  flatulence,  which  one  acts  on 
your  child  some  one  near  by  must  tell. 


Another  Case  of  Flatulence;  A  Hint  for  a 
Home-Made  Bath  Tub. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(i)  Without  much  knowledge  on  the 
subject  as  to  what  other  people  do,  I  have 
undertaken  to  care  for  my  little  one  in  a 
systematic  way.  May  I  ask  you  your  ad- 
vice in  regard  to  my  plan? 

I  nurse  her  entirely.  I  begin  at  6  a.  m. ; 
at  about  8  a.  m.  she  is  bathed;  at  g  she  is 
fed  again.  She  then  sleeps  until  between 
12  and  i,  when  she  has  another  meal.  She 
generally  goes  to  sleep  again  for  about  an 
hour  at  3  p.  m.,  and  is  fed  at  4  p.  m.  She 
is  fed  again  at  7  p.  m..  being  undressed  just 
before,  and  then  is  put  to  sleep  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  sleeps  until  about  1  a.  m. 
She  is  then  fed,  and  I  manage  to  keep  her 
quiet  without  further  feeding  until  6  a.  m. 

The  baby  is  about  four  months  old.  She 
seldom  nurses  for  more  than  ten  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  often  less.  Should  you  think 
she  obtained  enough  nourishment  from  be- 
ing fed  according  to  the  plan  given?  She 
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seldom  acts  very  hungry,  except  immediate- 
ly preceding  the  meal  at  6  a.  m.  She  seems 
well,  with  the  exception  of  constipation  and 
considerable  trouble  with  "wind."  That,  I 
suppose,  indicates  indigestion,  and  I  have 
been  trying  to  find  the  proper  amount  of 
nourishment  for  her. 

(2)  May  I  ask  what  remedies  you  ad- 
vise for  "wind"? 

(3)  May  I  also  ask  if  you  can  tell  me 
where  to  procure  a  portable,  folding,  rub- 
ber bath-tub  for  a  baby? 

J.  H.  M.  S. 

( 1 )  Your  plan  seems  very  good. 

(2)  See  answer  to  the  preceding 
problem  on  the  same  subject. 

(3)  Very  nicely  made  ones  can  be 
ordered  from  Best  &  Co.,  New  York, 
we  believe.  Cheaper  ones,  but  perhaps 
equally  useful,  can  doubtless  be  pro- 
cured through  any  dealer  in  nursery 
supplies  in  your  city.  It  is  no  great  un- 
dertaking to  make  one.  A  carpenter 
can  make  a  folding  cross-legged  frame. 
Strong  webbing,  nailed  at  the  ends, 
holds  it  when  open  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, and  the  rubber  can  be  tacked  to 
the  frame  and  sewed  to  the  webbing, 
being  duly  puckered  and  folded  at 
the  ends. 


Constipation. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  little  baby  girl,  seven  months  old, 
has  been  badly  troubled  with  constipation 
for  the  past  three  weeks.  Up  to  that  time 
I  had  never  had  the  slightest  trouble  with 
her  in  this  respect.  Will  Babyhood  kindly 
tell  me  what  to  do  for  her?  I  am  a  con- 
stant reader  of  its  columns,  and  am  also 
a  young  mother  and  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land. 

Does  the  use  of  the  injection  weaken 
her?  I  use  it  every  morning.  I  have  tried 
using  soap,  but  it  seemed  to  hurt  her.  Any 
help  which  you  can  give  me  will  be  thank- 
fully received.  P.  L. 


We  think  the  injection  not  harmful, 
but  a  glycerine  suppository  will  be 
found  more  convenient  and  perhaps 
still  more  advantageous. 


Condensed  Replies. 

P.  D.,  Richmond,  Va. 

The  popular  use  of  the  word  disin- 
fectant makes  it  include  disinfectants 
proper — that  is,  those  which  destroy 
infectious  matter ;  antiseptics,  those 
which  arrest  putrefactive  changes; 
and  dcodordants,  those  which  correct 
foul  odors.  Germicides  are  also  dis- 
infectants proper  whenever  the  infec- 
tion is  due  to  the  existence  of  germs. 
There  would  be  little  or  no  harm  in 
this  popular  confusion  were  it  not 
that  some  very  good  deodorants  and 
even  some  very  good  antiseptics  are 
very  indifferent  disinfectants.  It  is 
quite  possible  to  destroy  all  foul  odor, 
and  yet  have  the  disease-producing 
poison  scarcely  touched.  Perhaps  no 
one  would  make  the  error  in  connec- 
tion with  deodorants,  which  act  phy- 
sically like  dry  earth  (e.  g.,  in  the 
earth  closet)  or  charcoal,  but  the  con- 
fusion is  very  great  when  chemical 
agents  are  in  question.  Of  the  disin- 
fectants proper  (germicides)  the  cop- 
peras (ferrous-sulphate),  while  not  of 
the  rank  of  corrosive  sublimate,  has 
considerable  power,  and  its  deodorant 
effect  is  very  good.  If  it  is  thrown 
into  a  large  mass  of  foul  matter — as, 
for  instance,  a  privy  vault — there  is 
often  at  first  a  liberation  of  foul 
gases,  with  a  corresponding  tempo- 
rary aggravation  of  fcetor,  but  it  pres- 
ently is  corrected.  The  advantages  of 
it  are  that  it  is  safe  for  household  use 
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and  very  cheap,  the  ordinary  price  at 
wholesale  being  between  one  and  two 
cents  per  pound,  a  hundred  pounds 
generally  costing  in  cities  about  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half.  The  sulphate  of  cop- 
per is  more  powerful  as  a  deodorant, 
perhaps  as  four  to  one,  but  it  costs 
from  eight  to  ten  cents  per  pound  at 
wholesale,  and  is  rather  dearer  on  the 
whole.  As  an  antiseptic  the  copper 
sulphate  is  very  valuable  as  a  germ- 
icide, rather  better  than  copperas. 
Zinc  chloride  (six  to  nine  cents  a 
pound  at  wholesale)  is  also  an  excel- 
lent deodorant,  but  as  an  antiseptic 
not  so  good  as  copper  sulphate.  It 
does  not  stain  clothes,  and  has  no 
smell. 

S.  P.,  Hartford,  Conn. — 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  such 
a  tongue  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  stomach  at  all.  If  it  represented  a 
catarrhal  stomach  trouble  we  should 
not  expect  such  uniformly  good  appe- 
tite and  regularity  of  the  bowels. 
There  are  various  disorders  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  itself 
(the  familiar  sprue  is  one  you  probably 
have  seen)  and  your  child  may  have 
one  of  them.  Have  you  ever  shown 
the  tongue  to  a  physician  familiar 
with  such  things?  We  would  sug- 
gest that  you  do  so. 

G.  D.,  Bronx,  N.  Y. — 

The  particular  preparation  you  are 
using  is  so  exceedingly  deficient  in 
fat,  if  properly  diluted,  that  it  cannot 
be  made  into  a  proper  infant  food. 
We  prefer,  therefore,  not  to  advise 
how  you  should  give  it. 


G.,  Laporte,  Ind. — 

At  three  years  we  think  that  most 
children  are  rather  better  for  a  light 
meal  about  11  a.  mv  supposing  break- 
fast to  be  7:30  to  8  a.  m.,  dinner  at 
1  to  1 :30  and  supper  about  5  :30.  He 
probably  eats  the  crackers  for  the 
taste. 

A  New  Subscriber,  Xeenah,  Wis. — 

The  normal  consistency  of  an  in- 
fant's movements  is  such  that  it  takes 
no  form,  much  like  a  soft  porridge. 
Such  stools  as  you  describe  are  not  a 
reason  for  taking  her  off  the  breast, 
but  they  are  a  reason  for  seeking  the 
cause  and  calling  a  physician  if  they 
persist.  They  are  probably  due  to  the 
irritation  of  the  bowels  by  retention 
of  matter  during  the  previous  consti- 
pation, some,  perhaps,  being  still  re- 
tained. You  would  better  have  com- 
petent medical  advice  if  the  trouble 
still  continues. 

D.  X.,  Helena,  Ark.— 

If  you  look  through  your  back 
numbers  you  will  find  other  formulas 
of  various  mixtures  of  milk,  cream 
and  water  for  children,  all  aiming  to 
replace  or  supplement  mother's  milk. 
But  as  your  child  is  well  on,  and  is 
seemingly  doing  well,  we  presume 
that  she  will  continue  to  do  so  on  such 
a  simple  mixture  as  this,  assuming 
that  you  can  get  perfectly  sweet  milk 
of  good  quality.  Set  a  quantity  of  it, 
say  a  quart,  in  a  covered  pan  in  a 
cool  place  or  ice  box  for  3  hours. 
Dip  out  the  upper  third,  which  "top 
milk"  will  contain  most  of  the  cream. 
To  this  add  as  much  water  which  has 
been  boiled,  and  raise  the  whole  to  a 
scalding   point    (not   boiling).  Put 
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into  nursing  bottles,  cleaned  and 
scalded,  as  you  have  often  seen  men- 
tioned in  our  columns.  Six  ounces  in 
a  bottle  will  be  sufficient  for  the  be- 
ginning. Give  a  bottle  every  3  hours 
if  you  do  not  nurse  her  at  all.  In- 
crease amount  and  strength  gradually 
as  is  needed. 

F.,  Dcnnison,  Tex. — 

We  cannot  certainly  say,  as  you 
do  not  state  how  rich  a  cream  you 
are  using.  But,  as  you  use  it  but 
once  a  day,  and  then  apparently  to 
counteract  constipation,  it  is  probably 
not  too  strong  in  fat.  But,  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  milk,  you  bring  up  the 
proteid  strength  to  more  than  2]/2  per 
cent.,  which  would  be  pretty  strong 
if  she  took  many  of  her  daily  meals 
of  the  mixture.  The  food  would  be 
rich  enough  for  ten  or  twelve  months 
of  age. 

L.,  Guthrie,  Okla. — 

We  believe  the  practice  of  story- 
telling to  be  a  good  one.  Its  chief 
advantage  is  its  tendency  to  awaken 
the  child's  interest  in  new  things,  and 
to  broaden  the  interests  already 
awakened.  The  child  to  whom  stories 
are  told  frequently  and  well  comes  to 
regard  a  story  as  being  in  itself  some- 
thing sure  to  interest,  and  will  rap- 
idly acquire  the  habit  of  close  and  ac- 
tive attention  to  anything  told  in  story 
form.  Here  lies  the  story  teller's  op- 
portunity. By  a  judicious  choice  of 
subjects  he  can  arouse  in  the  mind  of 
his  child  curiosity  as  to  the  more 
striking  and  picturesque  features  of 
almost  any  department  of  knowledge. 
History,  geography,  natural  history, 


can  all  by  well-told  tales  be  given  an 
attractiveness  to  the  young  child 
which  will  last  into  his  later  days  of 
study. 

V.  S.,  Lcunston,  Me. — 

The  curds  are  doubtless  due  to  an 
excess  of  casein  beyond  the  digestive 
power  of  the  child,  whether  the  pro- 
portion is  beyond  the  average  amount 
or  not. 

K.,  Nezv  Brunswick,  N.  J. — 

The  answer  will  depend  upon  things 
you  know  more  about  than  we  do. 
Is  the  cow  surely  healthy,  i.  e.,  espe- 
cially, is  she  free  from  tuberculosis? 
Have  you  personal  control  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  cow's  keeping,  milking, 
and  the  care  of  the  milk  ?  If  you  can 
affirmatively  answer  these  questions, 
you  probably  need  not  sterilize  the 
milk.  But  in  practice,  as  a  rule,  these 
questions  can  not  be  so  answered,  and 
in  fact  the  milk  is  far  from  sterile 
even  from  one's  private  cow.  Hence, 
as  a  rule,  while  fully  recognizing  the 
disadvantages  of  sterilization,  we 
recommend,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  ster- 
ilization at  a  low  temperature,  say 
165  to  170  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

E.,  Lincoln,  Neb. — 

We  would  recommend  wide-toed 
shoes.  We  doubt  if  an  ingrowing  nail 
is  really  inherited.  A  shape  of  toe  and 
set  of  nail  which  assist  the  injurious 
action  of  a  bad  shoe  may  be  inherited, 
but  we  may  confidently  assert  that  a 
barefooted  child  would  never  get  an 
ingrowing  nail.  The  wide  shoe  gives 
the  toe  a  chance.  Besides  this,  the 
only  domestic  treatment  which  is  of 
much  value  is  to  put  a  little  lint  un- 
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der  the  nail,  near  the  depressed  part, 
to  lift  it.  Also  keep  the  toe  separated 
from  the  next  on  the  ingrowing  side. 
Do  not  cut  out  the  ingrowing  part,  as 
it  only  helps  the  flesh  to  climb  over 
the  nail  still  farther.  Probably  in 
your  climate  the  child  could  go  bare- 
foot a  good  deal  in  the  summer,  and 
this  would  help  to  remedy  the  trouble. 

L.  S.,  Litchfield,  Conn. — 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of 
Mellin's  Food  with  sterilized  milk.  In 
using  the  food  (or  any  other  prepared 
food)  you  should  strictly  follow  the 
printed  directions.  It  is  only  justice 
to  a  manufacturer  to  do  so.  This  food 
is  often  given  when  a  laxative  effect 
is  desired.  We  never  recommend  a 
bottle  with  a  tube.  It  has  no  advan- 
tage except  to  favor  careless  feeding 
of  an  infant,  and  has  many  disadvan- 
tages and  even  dangers. 

C,  Lawrenceburg,  Md. — 

A  certain  tendency  to  undue  fat- 
ness and  corpulence,  to  sweating 
head,  to  slow  teething,  constipation, 
either  alone  or  alternating  with  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels,  are  among  the 
earliest  signs  of  or  lead  us  to  suspect 
rickets. 

/.  T.,  Dixon,  III— 

It  is  rather  early  for  the  child  to  be 
making  serious  attempts  at  walking, 
and  until  he  does  beyond  any  doubt, 
the  question  cannot  be  answered  with 
any  certainty.  Perhaps  you  may  find 
out  something  in  this  way :  When  he 
is  sitting  or  lying  take  the  limbs  (one 
at  a  time)  in  your  hands;  straighten 
the  knee  completely,  so  that  the  thigh 
and  leg  are  in  a  straight  line.  Hold 
the  limbs  thus,  and  press  the  toes  and 


front  of  the  foot  upward,  and  see  if 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
sole  to  a  right  angle  (or  rather,  be- 
yond) with  the  line  of  the  leg.  Do 
this  several  times  to  each  limb  until 
you  feel  quite  sure  what  is  the  con- 
dition. If  you  cannot  easily  bring 
the  foot  to  or  beyond  the  right  angle, 
ask  your  physician  to  examine  it. 
This  is  the  best  advice  we  can  offer, 
as  it  may  be  only  a  trick  of  the  child, 
or  it  may  be  due  to  some  unusual 
rigidity  of  the  calf  muscles.  There 
are  a  number  of  ailments  in  which  this 
drawing  up  of  the  heel  exists. 

G.  C.  L.,  Peoria,  III. — 

It  is  doubtful  whether  certain  ex- 
pressions are  characteristic  of  special 
diseases,  except  in  the  general  way 
that  some  believe  diseases  of  the  brain 
to  be  manifested  by  changes  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  face,  as  the  forehead 
and  eyes ;  diseases  of  the  lungs  by 
changes  in  the  nostrils ;  while  in  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs  the  lower 
parts  of  the  face  are  chiefly  affected. 
It  is,  however,  the  general  changes, 
rather  than  that  of  any  particular  part 
of  the  face,  that  mark  the  difference 
between  health  and  disease. 

C.  S.,  Grinnell,  la. — 

Many  persons  seem  to  consider 
milk,  because  it  is  liquid,  as  a  drink, 
or  at  most  as  "not  strong  food."  Such 
persons  should  be  classed  with  one  we 
once  before  quoted,  who  "lived  in  the 
country  entirely  on  vegetable  food — 
milk  and  eggs." 

B.  T..  Dover,  N.  /.— 

The  best  provision  for  nursing  is 
this :  Keep  the  general  health  in  the 
best  condition  you  can.  Nourish  your- 
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self  well,  without  over-feeding. 
Whenever  possible,  avoid  worry  and 
over-fatigue.  Wholesome  work  and 
occupation  is  beneficial.  If  you  have 
suckled  a  child  before,  your  breasts 
will  need  no  especial  attention.  If 
not,  daily  coax  out  the  nipples  with 
the  fingers,  and  harden  them  by  bath- 
ing daily  with  a  solution  of  alum  in 
alcohol.  This  is  to  prevent  the  baby's 
sucking  from  cracking  the  nipple. 
Wash  the  nipple  before  and  after  each 
suckling.  We  have  no  faith  in  arti- 
ficial tonics. 

P.  R..  Elmira,  N.  Y. — 

We  do  not  think  that  the  time  of 
year  has  much  to  do  with  the  digest- 
ibility of  crackers  or  of  most  other 
things,  except  such  as  may  be  spoiled 
by  heat  or  injured  by  cold.  We  can 
recommend  the  well-known  "Edu- 
cator." 

W.  C,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.— 

We  cannot  say  absolutely,  because 
we  should  form  a  judgment  in  such 
a  case  upon  many  points  and  details 
not  mentioned  in  your  letter.  But  you 
have  given  no  facts  which  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  the  weaning  was  called 
for.  There  is,  for  some  reason,  what 
we  may  call  a  medical  superstition 
that  breast  milk  and  artificial  feeding 
do  not  do  well  together,  but,  so  far 
as  we    know,  those  who  especially 


study  children's  diseases  are  agreed 
that  this  mixed  feeding  is  better  than 
weaning,  unless  the  breast  milk  is 
known  to  be  of  poor  quality. 

L.,  Mount  Carmel,  Pa. — 

For  a  child  under  one  year  of  age, 
one  grain  of  quinine,  repeated  every 
two  hours,  is  usually  sufficient.  Over 
this  age,  from  two  grains  upward  may 
be  given,  according  to  the  age.  Four 
or  five  doses  should  be  given,  when 
the  medicine  may  be  suspended,  to  be 
resumed  again  about  four  hours  be- 
fore the  next  paroxysm — that  is,  the 
chill — is  expected. 

G.  K.,  Bohemia. — A  slight  appar- 
ent curvature,  such  as  you  describe, 
is  by  no  means  abnormal,  and  fur- 
nishes no  ground  for  anxiety.  The 
salt  baths  and  the  alcohol  massage 
can  only  be  beneficial,  but  in  case  of 
doubt  a  physician,  and  not  irrespon- 
sible advisers,  however  kindly  dis- 
posed, ought  to  be  consulted.  He  will 
also  be  best  able  to  judge  as  to  the 
need  of  cod  liver  oil  and  "malt  food." 
The  latter  designation  is  too  vague 
to  convey  any  definite  meaning.  The 
food  you  speak  of  should  not  be  given 
with  milk.  The  directions  make  this 
plain.  All  in  all,  your  baby  seems  to 
be  in  very  good  condition  indeed, 
and  as  he  has  had  the  benefit  of  in- 
telligent management,  he  ought  to 
continue  well  after  weaning. 
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Intestinal  Worms 


There  are  few  of  the  minor  afflic- 
tions of  childhood  concerning  which 
such  diverse,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
erroneous,  views  exist  in  the  minds  of 
mothers,  as  we  find  expressed  by  them 
relative  to  intestinal  worms.  One  pays 
almost  no  attention  to  them,  or  re- 
gards them  onlv  as  an  unavoidable 
evil  which  will  disappear  in  time, 
while  another  runs  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  worries  not  a  little  about 
the  child  who  may  happen  to  be  the 
unwilling  host  of  one  or  more  of  the 
uninvited  guests.  As  a  rule,  the  little 
victim  endures  but  a  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive period  of  discomfort  and  an- 
novance ;  and  while  this  holds  true  in 
the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  fact 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  occa- 
sionally actual  suffering  and  illness, 
and,  in  fortunately  extremely  rare  in- 
stances, even  death  itself,  may  result 
from  the  presence  of  the  parasites. 

Principal  Kinds. 

There  are  three  principal  varieties 
of  intestinal  worms :  the  tape-worm, 
the  round  worm  and  the  pin,  thread,  or 
seat  worm.  Of  these,  the  commonest 
in  children  is  the  round  worm,  which 
infests  the  small  intestines ;  next  in 
frequency  is  the  pin  worm,  found  in 
the  rectum  and  around  the  anus  ;  and 
least  common  of  all,  though  not  spe- 
cially rare,  is  the  tape  worm. 

The  mode  in  which  they  gain  access 
to  the  human  body  varies.  The  em- 
bryos of  some  are  found  in  pork  or 
meat,  and  this,  on  being  eaten  in  a 
raw  or  insufficiently  cooked  condition, 
is  digested  away  from  the  embryos, 


which  are  themselves  unaffected  by 
the  digestive  juices,  leaving  them  free 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  where  they  at 
once  take  up  their  abode  and  proceed 
to  develop.  The  eggs  and  embryos  of 
others  are  swallowed  with  uncooked 
vegetables  and  in  water. 

Round  Worms. 

The  round  or  lumbricoid  worm  is 
the  least  harmful  of  all.  The  number 
present  in  the  intestine  varies  from  a 
few  to  several  hundred,  one  case  be- 
ing reported  in  which  no  less  than  a 
thousand  were  found  in  the  one  indi- 
vidual :  but  such  a  vast  host,  luckily 
for  our  children,  is  not  the  rule  in 
other  than  tropical  climates ;  they  are 
seldom  found  alone,  however,  five  or 
six  being  the  usual  number.  As  its 
name  implies,  the  worm  is  round, 
varying  in  length  from  six  to  twelve 
inches,  yellowish-red  in  color,  and 
tapering  to  a  point  at  each  end,  the 
head  presenting  three  little  knobbed 
excrescences.  The  eggs  are  exceed- 
ingly minute,  yellowish,  opaque  bodies 
which  cannot  be  detected  without  the 
aid  of  a  microscope. 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  a  child 
may  harbor  a  very  large  number  of 
these  parasites,  and  yet  present  no 
symptoms  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  symptoms  do  appear, 
they  may  present  extreme  diversity  in 
character  and  severity  :  thus,  one  child 
may  simply  have  some  slight  digestive 
derangement,  while  another  will  suf- 
fer the  severest  nervous  disturbances. 
These  worms,  as  well  as  the  others, 
give  rise  to  no  symptom  or  symptoms 
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by  which  their  presence  may  positively 
be  asserted.  We  may  strongly  sus- 
pect their  existence,  but  are  never 
sure  till  either  the  worms  or  their 
eggs  are  found  in  the  dejecta. 
Among  the  symptoms  pointing  to 
their  presence,  irregularity  of  the  ap- 
petite is  a  common  one.  The  child 
may,  however,  eat  as  well  as  usual, 
but  complains  of  uneasy  sensations  in 
the  abdomen,  or  of  slight,  or  even 
very  severe,  colicky  pains.  Usually 
the  bowels  are  out  of  order,  diarrhoea 
of  a  slimy  mucous  character  being 
very  frequent.  Inasmuch  as  the  nerv- 
ous system  becomes  relatively  less 
sensitive  as  we  grow  older,  the  effects 
of  the  parasites  on  this  system  are 
more  marked  the  younger  the  little 
patient  is.  At  night  the  child  tosses 
and  twists  around  in  bed,  its  rest  is 
disturbed,  and  it  frequently  cries  out 
and  grinds  its  teeth  in  its  sleep. 

Occasionally  there  is  itching  of  the 
nose,  though  this  is  by  no  means  so 
positive  a  symptom  as  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be.  The  pupils  are  apt 
to  be  dilated.  Vertigo  is  sometimes 
present,  and  in  very  young  children 
nervous  twitching  and  hysterical  con- 
vulsions, somewhat  resembling  those 
of  epilepsy,  at  times,  though  rarely, 
occur.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  patients 
present  but  very  few  symptoms,  and 
the  first  warning  we  have  of  the  pres- 
ence of  the  worms  is  on  discovering 
them  in  the  stools,  or  on  detecting 
one  crawling  from  the  anus,  the  mouth 
or  the  nose. 

The  dangers  that  may  arise  from 
the  presence  of  these  lumbricoid 
worms  are  owing  entirely  to  this 
crawling    propensity    possessed  by 


them.  They  may  crawl  into  and  ob- 
struct the  ducts  leading  from  the  liver 
and  pancreas  into  the  intestine,  or 
they  may  go  on  into  these  viscera  and 
there  give  rise  to  abscesses,  thus  en- 
dangering the  life  of  the  patient.  So 
also,  they  may  wander  from  the  in- 
testine up  through  the  stomach  and 
gullet ;  and  then  it  occasionally  hap- 
pens that,  instead  of  leaving  the  body 
by  the  mouth  or  nose,  they  slip  into 
the  respiratory  passages,  become 
caught  in  the  larynx,  and  threaten  the 
child  with  suffocation  ;  they  have  even 
been  known  to  pass  down  through  the 
larynx  and  trachea  into  the  lung, 
setting  up  changes  leading  to  gang- 
rene in  that  organ,  and  the  conse- 
quent death  of  the  child.  Happily 
these  fatal  results  are  most  rare,  and 
are  simply  mentioned  so  that  they 
may  be  guarded  against  by  ridding 
the  child  of  the  parasites  as  soon  as 
their  presence  is  discovered.  The 
treatment  will  be  discussed  later  on. 
Pin-Worms. 
The  pin-worm,  or  oxyuris,  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  very  small  and 
thin,  measuring  from  one-twelfth  to 
one-half  an  inch  in  length-.  It  is 
round,  with  each  end  pointed,  the 
head  being  somewhat  blunter  than 
the  tail.  In  color  it  is  white.  As 
soon  as  the  egg  is  hatched  in  the  body, 
the  young  worm  finds  its  way  high  up 
in  the  intestine,  where  it  begins  to 
grow.  Then  it  gradually  travels 
further  down  in  the  canal,  and  when 
fully  developed  it  crawls  still  lower, 
and  reaching  the  rectum  it  deposits  its 
eggs  in  the  mucus  and  in  the  folds  of 
the  membrane  about  the  anus.  These 
in  their  turn  are  hatched,  and  the 
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young  worms  are  left  to  go  through 
the  same  migrations. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  pin- 
worms,  though  now  and  then  absent, 
are  usually  quite  pronounced.  The 
appetite  is  much  disturbed,  there  be- 
ing either  a  marked  diminution,  or  as 
well  marked  an  increase,  in  the  desire 
for  food.  The  bowels,  too,  are  very 
irregular,  the  patient  being  decidedly 
constipated,  with  foul  stools,  or 
troubled  with  an  annoying  diarrhoea. 
The  nervous  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  caused  by  the  round  worms,  but 
as  in  this  case  we  have  a  much  greater 
amount  of  irritation,  they  are  corre- 
spondingly increased  in  severity. 

This  irritation  consists  of  a  trouble- 
some and,  at  times,  an  almost  unen- 
durable itching  in  and  about  the  anus, 
most  marked  when  the  child  is  warm 
in  bed.  The  little  patient  scratches 
and  digs  at  the  parts  in  its  endeavors 
to  rid  itself  of  the  pest,  and  this 
scratching  gives  rise  to  an  inflamed, 
often  an  eczematous,  condition  of  the 
skin,  which  in  turn  increases  the 
trouble  that  the  scratching  sought  to 
allay.  In  female  patients  the  worms 
frequently  crawl  from  the  anus  into 
the  vagina,  and  produce  an  irritation 
or  inflammation  there  with  its  attend- 
ant itching  and  leucorrhceal  dis- 
charge. By  no  means'  an  imaginary 
danger  is  the  tendency  to  masturbation 
caused  by  the  handling  of  the  genitals 
and  their  inevitable  congestion. 

Although  the  worms  do  not  di- 
rectly affect  the  nutrition  of  the  pa- 
tient, yet  through  the  loss  of  sleep, 
the  capricious  appetite  and  the  nerv- 
ous disturbances,  the  little  sufferer 
may  become  pale  and  peevish  and  lose 


flesh  and  strength.  The  diagnosis  can 
always  be  made  by  searching  the  parts 
for  the  worms  which  are  invariably 
present,  but  they  are  so  small  that  un- 
less this  is  carefully  done  they  may 
easily  escape  detection.  In  some  cases 
after  the  patients  have  scratched 
themselves,  the  eggs  have  been  found 
under  the  fingernails ;  and  as  a  child 
is  naturally  less  cleanly  than  an  adult, 
and  the  fingers  are  being  constantly 
introduced  in  the  mouth,  the  other- 
wise inexplicable  persistence  of  the 
parasite,  in  spite  of  vigorous  treat- 
ment, can  in  this  way  be  readily  un- 
derstood. 

Tape-Worms. 

The  tape  worm,  or  taenia,  differs 
both  in  its  form  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  reaches  the  body  from  the 
two  varieties  already  discussed.  It  is 
white,  many  feet  in  length,  flat  and 
made  up  of  a  series  of  segments,  each 
of  which  possesses  the  power  of  re- 
production. The  head  is  quite  small, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin-head,  and  is 
joined  to  the  body  by  means  of  a  con- 
stricted unsegmented  neck.  The  eggs 
are  devoured  by  domestic  animals, 
chiefly  the  hog  and  the  ox,  and  the 
embryos  are  found  as  small  cysts  in 
their  flesh.  Pork  thus  affected  is  com- 
monly known  as  measly.  When  in- 
troduced into  the  human  system  by 
eating  raw  or  poorly  cooked  meat  or 
pork,  as  in  pork  sausages,  the  embryo 
becomes  fully  developed,  and  takes  up 
its  habitat  in  the  intestinal  tract. 

The  symptoms  caused  by  the  para- 
site are  all  referable  to  the  nervous 
system.  They  closely  resemble  those 
described  as  produced  by  the  lumbri- 
coid    worms.    The    disturbances  of 
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sensation  are  more  marked,  though, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  feeling 
a  ball  in  the  abdomen,  or  of  being 
sensible  of  the  worm's  movements. 
The  abdomen  is  often  distended  with 
gas.  The  appetite  presents  the  same 
irregularity  described  above,  and 
often  we  find  pain  about  the  navel 
which  is  allayed  by  eating.  At  the 
best,  however,  the  symptoms  are  but 
vague,  and  we  can  only  be  positive  in 
our  diagnosis  on  finding  cast-off  parts 
of  the  worm  in  the  stools.  Washing 
the  faeces  several  times  leads  to  their 
ready  discovery.  In  the  opinion  of 
most  investigators  the  worm  dies 
after  all  but  the  head  and  neck  has 
been  expelled ;  but,  as  we  can  never 
positively  assert  that  this  has  taken 
place,  it  is  wise  to  continue  treatment 
till  the  head  comes  away.  The  stools 
must  be  very  carefully  examined  for 
this,  as  it  may  readily  be  overlooked. 
As  long  as  any  of  the  segments  re- 
main in  the  body  a  new  worm  may 
form.  The  dangers  of  the  tape  worm 
have  been  most  frightfully  exagger- 
ated in  the  popular  mind.  At  most, 
they  cause  but  more  or  less  nervous 
distress ;  even  this  may  be  entirely 
absent,  as  is  proved  by  the  large  num- 
ber of  cases  in  which  the  worm  has 
been  harbored  unsuspected  and  only 
discovered  on  its  accidental  expulsion. 

Remedies. 

There  are  two  classes  of  remedies 
which  may  be  used :  vermicides,  which 
kill  the  worms ;  and  vermifuges, 
which  drive  them  from  the  body.  The 
vermicides  may  be  given  by  the  mouth 
or  applied  locally.  Only  in  the  case 
of  pin-worms,  and  then  but  as  a  local 


measure,  should  the  vermicides  be 
administered  by  any  other  than  a  phy- 
sician. The  vermifuges,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  given  by  the  mother ; 
and  of  these  the  best,  and  one  which 
can  always  be  safely  used,  is  castor 
oil.  This  frequently  suffices  to  expel 
lumbricoid  worms  without  the  need  of 
any  further  treatment.  Usually,  how- 
ever, the  round  worms  require  more 
vigorous  measures,  as  they  must  be 
killed  before  they  can  be  driven  out. 
Tape  worms,  too,  demand  energetic 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  physician. 

Pin-worms  are  best  removed  from 
the  rectum  by  giving  an  enema,  either 
of  infusion  of  quassia,  or  of  a  weak 
solution  of  quinine,  or  of  water  in 
which  garlic  has  been  boiled ;  these 
should  always  be  preceded  by  an 
enema  of  plain  water  to  wash  out  the 
bowel.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
although  this  may  give  temporary  re- 
lief, the  cure  will  not  be  permanent 
unless  the  young  worms  high  up  in 
the  intestine  are  killed  with  some 
vermicide ;  otherwise  they  will  travel 
to  the  rectum  as  soon  as  they  matur 
and  cause  a  repetition  of  the  symp- 
toms. The  skin  around  the  anus  may 
be  smeared  with  mercurial  ointment. 
Should  the  vagina  become  affected, 
this  may  be  syringed  out  with  the 
same  fluid  that  is  used  in  the  rectum, 
care  being  taken  in  young  children 
never  to  introduce  the  ordinary  hard- 
rubber  nozzle,  lest  the  vagina  be  in- 
jured, but  to  use  a  soft-rubber  tube 
which  can  be  slipped  over  the  end  of 
the  nozzle.  The  hands  and  nails  of 
the  little  ones  must  be  constantly  at- 
tended to,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
auto-infection  spoken  of  above. 
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In  conclusion,  we  would  advise 
great  care  both  in  filtering  the  drink- 
ing water,  and  in  thoroughly  cooking 
all  meat,  pork  and  vegetables  which 


the  children  are  to  eat,  for  here,  as 
elsewhere,  the  proverbial  ounce  of 
prevention  is  fully  worth  the  pound 
of  cure. 


Nursery  Helps  and  Novelties 


A  Life-History  Box. 

How  many  mothers  remember  the 
four  litttle  chests  of  Meg,  Jo,  Beth 
and  Amy? 

When  our  boy  was  born  we  had 
made  for  him  a  cedarwood  box,  2y2 
feet  in  length,  \l/2  in  width,  \y2  in 
depth.  Of  course,  a  chest  can  be 
made  of  other  wood,  but  if  cedar  is 
used  the  box  will  be  moth-proof,  and 
that  is  a  very  desirable  feature.  We 
had  a  lock  put  on,  and  there  was  no 
danger  of  its  contents  being  disturbed. 

Our  child  is  now  eight  years  old, 
and  I  will  name  some  of  the  articles 
that  we  have  put  into  his  chest  from 
time  to  time :  A  book,  in  which  are 
written  incidents  of  his  infancy,  funny 
sayings,  books  that  he  enjoyed  having 
read  to  him  most,  visits  he  has  paid, 
gifts  received,  little  things  that  he  has 
made  for  others,  weight  and  height 
at  certain  ages,  accomplishments,  etc. 
In  fact,  it  is  a  summary  of  the  first 
eight  years  of  his  life,  and  is  written 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  fascinatng 
to  any  one  interested  in  children,  and, 
as  a  person  remarked,  "worth  its 
weight  in  gold  to  the  boy  in  later 
years." 

Then  there  are  letters  written  to 
him.  and  copies  of  his  first  attempts 
at  correspondence ;  an  album  contain- 
ing photographs  of  himself,  the  age 


written  on  each ;  also  photographs  of 
family  and  particular  friends ;  a  long 
stocking  that  belonged  to  his  great- 
grandfather, which  he  hangs  by  the 
fireplace  on  Christmas  Eve ;  a  few 
daintily  embroidered  garments  given 
by  friends,  all  labeled ;  the  first  shoes, 
first  tiny  kid  gloves,  several  favorite 
toys,  etc. — in  fact,  anything  that  the 
fond  mamma's  mind  may  suggest, 
and  additions  may  be  made  from  time 
to  time.  Our  box  is  now  two-thirds 
full. 

The  owner  of  its  contents  already 
enjoys  looking  at  his  treasures,  and 
we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  am- 
ply repaid  for  our  trouble.     T.  H. 


A  Safe  Outdoor  Enclosure. 

We  wanted  baby  to  enjoy  the  fresh 
air  during  every  pleasant  day  of  the 
long  summer.  We  had  no  time  to 
wheel  him  for  hours  each  day  in  his 
little  cab,  even  if  it  were  advisable  to 
keep  his  active  little  body  still  so  long. 
The  boundary  line  of  a  carpet  spread 
on  the  ground  was  soon  reached,  and 
as  we  all  loved  to  see  him  sweet  and 
clean  in  his  dainty  dresses,  playing  in 
the  dirt  was  not  to  be  thought  of. 
Besides,  the  ground  was  often  damp, 
when  the  morning  air  was  fresh  and 
pure.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  dif- 
ficulties, baby  must  have  both  fresh 
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air  and  exercise.  This  is  how  we 
managed  it : 

Some  searching  among  the  stores 
was  rewarded  by  a  large  shallow  box 
with  a  floor  about  four  feet  square. 
The  sides,  by  a  little  carpenter  work, 
were  made  the  right  height  for  him 
to  look  over  comfortably  without  the 
danger  of  turning  a  somersault  over 
the  edge.  With  a  rug  spread  over  the 
bottom,  and  numerous  toys  thrown  in, 
it  made  a  cosy  little  room  where  baby 
could  sit  in  the  sunshine  and  be  safe 
and  happy. 

The  little  fellow  was  charmed  with 
the  new  apartment,  laughing  with  de- 
light when  taken  out  to  it,  seldom  tir- 
ing of  it,  and  often  crying  vociferous- 
ly when  taken  from  it.  The  edge  of 
the  box,  carefully  smoothed,  was  just 
right  for  him  to  grasp  firmly,  and 
each  journey  he  made  step  by  step 
around  the  little  room  helped  him  to 
complete  the  task  of  learning  to  walk. 
The  box  was  placed  in  sunshine  or 
shade  as  the  day  demanded,  often 
near  the  door,  where,  though  engaged 
with  work  or  study,  we  could  still 
watch  that  no  harm  came  to  the 
child. 

For  an  older  child  the  floor  of  the 
box  could  be  removed  and  the  frame 
placed  over  a  pile  of  dry  sand,  allow- 
ing him  to  "play  m  the  dirt"  to  his 
heart's  content.  Or  when  this  was 
not  desirable  it  could  be  placed  over  a 
rug,  or  the  soft  grass,  and  toys  pro- 
vided. Objections  may  be  raised  to 
confining  a  child  in  this  way,  but  as 
it  gives  sufficient  room  for  exercise, 
it  seems  far  preferable  to  allowing 
him  to  run  at  liberty  on  the  street  or 
elsewhere,  risking  serious  accident. 

D.  O.  L. 


A  Baby  Who  Puts  Himself  to  Sleep. 
The  world  of  little  folk  may  not 
be  growing  depraved,  but  they  seem 
to  require  more  and  more  coaxing  by 
way  of  rocking  to  put  them  to  sleep. 
Our  little  one,  eight  and  a  half  months 
old,  has  taken  very  kindly  to  a  new 
"scheme"  of  putting  himself  to  sleep. 
Until  he  was  seven  months  old  he 
slept  in  his  "lullaby,"  which  is  a  basket 
fastened  with  springs  to  a  standard, 
and  which  may  be  easily  rolled  to  any 
room.  We  have  never  seen  any  ar- 
rangement for  a  little  baby  that  we 
liked  nearly  so  well.  As  he  grew 
heavier  and  the  springs  bent  more  and 
more,  we  kept  wondering  what  could 
take  its  place.  The  change,  however, 
from  the  lullaby  to  the  bed  has  been 
made  very  easily,  and  with  no  hard 
cries. 

While  a  young  baby  I  had  often  put 
him  on  the  bed  to  kick  and  crow,  so 
it  was  a  place  he  enjoyed.  Now  when 
he  begins  to  show  signs  of  drowsiness, 
before  he  feels  at  all  cross,  I  put  him 
in  his  bed,  placing  a  pillow  along  be- 
side him,  so  that  he  can  nestle  down 
with  his  face  pushed  into  it.  Then  I 
give  him  some  plaything,  one  which 
he  has  not  seen  for  an  hour  or  two. 
While  his  attention  is  taken  with  this 
he  forgets  himself,  and  is  off  "in  the 
/and  of  nod."  Once  or  twice  when  I 
have  waited  too  long  he  had  no  idea 
of  staying  alone.  In  such  a  case  I  lie 
down  beside  him  and  sing  him  softly 
to  sleep. 

It  is  a  great  comfort  not  to  be 
obliged  to  rock  and  rock  nearly  the 
whole  evening  getting  Baby  to  sleep. 
If  any  mothers  try  my  plan,  I  wish 
them  all  the  success  that  has  attended 
my  efforts.  G.  T. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


The  Demon  of  Drawn-Work. 

I  stepped  into  the  office  of  one  of 
our  busy  "lady"  physicians  the  other 
day,  and  found  the  reception-room  al- 
ready full  of  patients,  so  I  took  my 
seat  to  wait  my  turn.  Presently  a 
delicate-looking  young  woman  came 
in  with  a  lagging  step.  She  glanced 
around  the  full  room,  and  sank  wear- 
ily into  a  chair.  Instead  of  leaning 
back  and  resting  as  one  would  have 
felt  sure  she  needed  to  do  so,  she  un- 
folded a  quantity  of  white  lawn,  done 
up  in  tissue  paper,  and  fell  to  work. 
She  was  pulling  out  threads  above  a 
hem,  preparatory  to  hemstiching.  The 
threads  of  her  lawn  were  so  fine,  that 
it  was  only  by  the  closest  attention 
they  could  be  caught  on  the  point  of 
her  needle  ;  and  there  she  sat,  while 
half  an  hour,  then  an  hour,  went  by, 
pulling  out  those  tiny  threads,  her 
head  bent  painfully  over,  every  nerve 
tense,  and  a  look  of  patient  endur- 
ance on  her  face.  Every  few  mo- 
ments she  dropped  her  hands  in  her 
lap,  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  and 
looked  as  though  she  would  faint ; 
then,  rallying  her  feeble  strength,  like 
one  yielding  to  a  foolish  indulgence, 
she  bent  over  her  work  again. 

It  came  my  turn  to  go  into  the  con- 
sulting room.  "For  heaven's  sake," 
I  said,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed, 


"do  go  out  and  rescue  that  woman  do- 
ing drawn-work,  or  she  will  be  dead 
on  your  hands.' 

The  doctor  was  business-like  in  her 
methods,  and  she  started  out. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  she  de- 
manded, standing  over  the  pale,  little 
woman. 

"Oh,  I'm  hemstitching  Baby  a  dress, 
and  I'm  nearly  dead  over  it,"  evidently 
proud  of  being  so  nearly  exhausted, 
and  spreading  out  her  work  to  be  ad- 
mired. But  the  doctor  loked  stern. 
"You've  no  business  to  be  using  up 
your  strength  in  that  way.  Why  don't 
you  put  your  dress  through  the  ma- 
chine ?" 

"Why,  you  can't  do  hemstitching  on 
a  machine !"  in  a  tone  which  implied 
that  there  was  no  known  alternative 
except  doing  it  by  hand,  since  hem- 
stiching must  be  had  if  one  were  to 
live  decently. 

The  doctor  told  her  what  any  ra- 
tional being  would  think  of  a  delicate, 
nervous  woman,  with  a  young  baby 
to  take  care  of,  using  the  last  frag- 
ment of  strength  she  had  in  so  profit- 
less a  way ;  but  I  don't  think  her  se- 
verity made  any  impression  on  her. 
She  simply  regarded  the  doctor  as 
one  of  the  "peculiar"  women  who 
don't  care  for  such  things,  and  went 
on  with  her  work.    I  tried  to  picture 
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her  to  myself  sitting  around  in  hot 
rooms,  with  her  everlasting  piece  of 
white  linen,  working  herself  into  a 
fever  of  nervousness,  going  to  the 
care  of  her  baby  irritable  and  fretful. 
If  I  were  a  physician  I  would  not 
treat  a  patient  who  could  not  sol- 
emnly renounce  drawn-work  as  one  of 
the  chief  works  of  the  Devil.  The 
feminine  mania  for  fancy  work  has 
never  taken  a  more  destructive  form 
than  this.  I  know  one  woman,  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  president  of  a  lit- 
erary club,  and  reasonably  intelligent, 
who  went  to  an  oculist  with  broken 
down  eyes,  according  to  her  own  con- 
fession the  result  of  doing  drawn-work 
for  holiday  presents.  Among  my  ac- 
quaintances I  could  count  women  by 
the  score  who  have  beautifully  hem- 
stitched table  linen,  and  handkerchiefs 
and  skirts,  and  curtains,  and  sofa  pil- 
lows, and  toilet  sets ;  and  when  I  ask 
them  how  the  children  are  getting 
along  in  school,  they  don't  know 
whether  John  has  finished  the  second 
reader  or  Alary  begun  arithmetic. 
They  have  so  much  sewing  to  do  they 
can't  attend  to  the  children's  studies. 
That  is  the  teacher's  business ;  and 
the  dear  little  ones  find,  for  the  most 
part,  a  tired,  nervous,  incompetent 
mother,  who  keeps  them  beautifully 
dressed,  but  always  wants  them  to 
run  away  and  not  bother  her.  I  can't 
help  wondering  what  will  become  of 
this  drawn-worker  on  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  I  suppose  she  will  creep 
in  with  her  roll  of  fine  linen  under 
her  arm,  and  show  that  she  has  tried 
to  further  the  coming  of  the  Lord's 
kingdom  by  hemstitching  sixteen 
dresses  for  her  bab\\  A.  D. 


Management  versus  Corporal  Punishment. 

While  not  an  advocate  of  corporal 
punishment,  I  am,  nevertheless,  con- 
vinced that  there  are  exceptional  chil- 
dren in  the  majority  of  large  families 
who  can  be  well  managed  in  no  other 
way.  From  my  own  limited  experi- 
ence I  should  hesitate  to  assert  this, 
were  it  not  that  I  have  seen  more  than 
one  wise  and  gentle  mother  compelled 
to  resort  to  severe  measures  before 
winning  unhesitating  obedience  from 
her  children. 

At  an  informal  afternoon  tea  some 
weeks  ago,  the  conversation  took  a 
serious  turn  and  was  largely  upon 
this  subject.  One  mother,  whose  chil- 
dren were  models  of  bright,  sweet, 
dutiful  childhood,  said  gravely: 
"Spare  the  rod  as  long  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  enforce  obedience  without  it, 
but  if,  when  children  have  arrived  at 
a  reasoning  age,  long  continued  firm- 
ness and  gentleness  have  failed  to 
make  them  obey,  then  a  judicious  use 
(not  abuse)  of  it  will  be  necessary." 

"How  have  you  managed  your  chil- 
dren, Mrs.  Baxter?"  a  younger  wo- 
man asked,  half  impatiently.  "I  never 
knew  one  of  them  to  disobey  you  or 
to  disregard  your  most  mildly  ex- 
pressed wish,  and  yet  they  are  not 
at  all  milk-and-water  children.  Sure- 
ly, you  must  have  punished  them  a 
great  deal  when  they  were  very 
young !" 

"No,"  was  the  smiling  reply. 
"Neither  of  my  living  children  has 
ever  had  so  much  as  a  tap.  They 
were  naturally  good,  although,  of 
course,  it  is  painfully  easy  to  spoil 
even  the  best  of  little  ones." 
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"Pray  tell  us  how  you  trained  them 
so  well,"  she  was  eagerly  asked. 

"It  does  not  seem  to  me  now  that 
I  had  much  to  do  with  their  training. 
I  was  not  at  all  strong  when  they 
were  young,  and  my  husband  really 
had  more  to  do  with  them  than  I 
had.  He  was  never  too  much  en- 
grossed, when  at  home,  to  be  keenly 
alive  to  the  slightest  lapse  from  in- 
stant willing  obedience,  and  they  soon 
learned  to  obey  his  every  wish ;  yet 
he  has  never  spoken  an  unkind  word 
to  either  of  them.  It  is  due  solely  to 
his  constant  firmness  and  his  own  self- 
control.  I  was  cast  in  a  weaker  mold, 
but,  thanks  to  their  father,  my  chil- 
dren have  never  discovered  it." 

"I  think  my  husband  and  I  must 
both  be  cast  in  weak  molds,"  sighed 
one  of  her  listeners.  "For  neither  of 
us  can  make  our  children  submit  at 
times  without  punishing  them  severe- 
ly." 

"That  is  sad,"  Mrs.  Baxter  said 
gently.  "But  there  are  children,  you 
know,  who  must  be  punished." 

"Why  should  you  think  so  with 
such  an  experience  as  yours?" 

"In  this,  too,  I  speak  from  experi- 
ence. My  second  son  possessed  the 
combination  of  a  quick,  passionate  tem- 
per and  a  stubborn  will  rarely  met 
with.  I  could  not  manage  him  at  all, 
and  even  my  husband  admitted  that  in 
this  case  to  spare  the  rod  would  be  to 
spoil  the  child.  However,  after  being 
punished,  he  was  never  left  by  him- 
self, to  brood,  sore  and  solitary,  over 
his  imaginary  wrongs,  as  so  many 
poor  children  are  allowed  to  do ;  he 
was  always  detained  until  an  earnest, 
loving  talk  had  made  him  really  regret 


his  wrong-doing,  and  parent  and  child 
always  parted  the  tenderest  friends. 
Little  by  little  we  taught  him  to  un- 
derstand his  own  nature,  and  to  take 
pride  in  commanding  himself.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  seem,  his  very  stub- 
bornness made  it  quite  possible  for 
him  to  overcome  it,  and  this  trait, 
which  has  caused  so  much  trouble  and 
distress  in  many  families,  was  pruned 
and  trained  in  my  little  Hugh  until 
it  became  only  an  admirable  firmness 
of  purpose  and  unusual  manliness  in 
one  so  young.  At  six  years  of  age 
he  had  achieved  a  victory  over  himself 
few  attain  even  at  manhood. 

"He  is  a  gentle,  noble  lad ;  I  know 
him  well,"  a  sweet-faced  old  lady  said. 

"You  must  have  possessed  unlim- 
ited patience,  Mrs.  Baxter,"  some  one 
said  presently. 

"I  will  not  deny  that,"  was  the 
serene  response.  "Patience,  love,  firm- 
ness and  perseverance  are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  training  of  our  chil- 
dren. Love  should  come  first  in  the 
list,  though.  And  as  I  have  just 
shown  you,  in  exceptional  cases  cor- 
poral punishment,  wisely  administer- 
ed, is  at  times  indispensable." 

M.  P. 


A  Father  that  I  Know. 

This  father  has  a  loving  nature  and 
is  fond  of  children ;  add  to  these  the 
fact  that  his  own  boyhood,  deprived 
of  parents,  was  a  bitter  one,  and  we 
have  several  of  the  causes  which 
work  together  for  his  children's  hap- 
piness. And  their  happiness  seems  to 
be  his  chief  concern.  He  anticipates 
the  pleasure  of  working  a  half  day 
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on  some  toy  as  much  as  they  enjoy 
the  result  of  his  labor. 

He  usually  has  one  or  more  chil- 
dren with  him,  and  if  he  goes  from 
home,  he  requests  them  to  accompany 
him  as  if  it  were  a  great  favor  on 
their  part.  When  they  come  back  ho 
tells  how  good  the  children  were,  and 
how  pleasant  for  him  they  made  the 
trip,  and  asks,  "Aren't  they  good  to 
go  with  me?" 

He  is  continually  telling  them  they 
are  the  best  children  in  the  world ; 
that  there  never  was  another  so  sweet 
a  girl  as  Jeane,  just  except  her  sis- 
ters,' nor  so  loving  a  heart  as  Bob's, 
unless  it  might  be  Jim's ;  that  he  never 
loved  them  half  enough,  and  never 
could ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
they  are  delighted  and  anxious  to  do 
anything  in  the  world  for  him.  When 
other  people  ask  them  if  they  are 
really  the  best  children  in  the  world, 
they  say,  "Oh  no,  onlv  papa  thinks 
so." 

He  often  says,  "How  patient  they 
are  to  let  me  hug  and  kiss  them  so 
much,"  and  indeed  this  is  a  bit  true. 
Often  his  heart  seems  to  melt  when 
he  looks  at  or  thinks  of  them.  He 
goes  upstairs  to  look  at  them  before 
he  sleeps,  and  if  one  is  at  a  neigh- 
bor's, frequently  goes  there  to  see 
him.  It  looks  a  trifle  strange  to  see 
a  man  hasten  out  to  meet  an  eight- 
year-old  who  is  coming  home  from 
the  next  house,  and  carry  her  in  his 
arms  or  draw  her  on  a  sled  or  in  a 
wagon  to  the  house. 

His  pledges  to  them  are  more  bind- 
ing than  business  engagements,  and 
he  insists  that  they  have  full  control 


over  whatever  belongs  to  them.  His 
care  over  them  is  vigilant  and  untir- 
ing and  his  enjoyment  of  them  un- 
flagging. The  favorite  nickname  he 
uses  is  Blessed. 

But,  though  he  is  so  tender  toward 
his  own,  he  keeps  them  well  in  hand, 
and  when  he  attacks  a  fault  by  rea- 
soning or  ridicule,  its  possessor  soon 
feels  disposed  to  drop  it.  He  believes 
with  Beecher  that  after  baby- 
hood a  child  never  forgets  the  indig- 
nity of  a  blow.  He  very  rarely  pun- 
ishes, and  says  he  does  not  believe  in 
punishing.  He  is  not  a  namby-pamby 
man,  but  has  a  variable  temper,  and 
occasionally  a  few  minutes  of  forc- 
ible demonstration  makes  the  chil- 
dren feel  his  power  and  dread  his  dis- 
pleasure. Then,  if  the  reaction  over- 
comes him,  he  begs  them  to  forgive 
him,  and  though  this-  is  sometimes 
just,  and  sometimes  not,  they  never 
take  advantage  of  it,  but  are  invaria- 
bly respectful  and  sure  that  their 
father's  heart  is  with  them.  When 
obliged  to  deny  their  requests,  he 
helps  them  to  bear  their  trouble  by 
giving  them  something  else,  or  by 
explaining  the  reasons,  as  if  they 
were  grown  people. 

It  is  a  favorite  quotation  of  his  that 
children  have  as  many  rights  as 
grown  people,  and  one  more,  viz.,  the 
right  of  being  protected.  His  chil- 
dren never  get  the  idea  that  they  must 
do  a  thing  because  he  wislics  it,  but 
because  it  is  right.  He  wishes  them 
always  to  have  what  they  want,  if 
possible,  and  are  we  not  beginning  to 
learn  that  this  is  a  great  secret  for 
good  with  us  all?  G.  N. 
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The  Traditions  of  the  Elders. 

The  young  mother  who  undertakes 
to  follow  the  new  order  of  things 
and  bring  up  her  baby  "by  rule,"  has 
indeed  a  hard  task  before  her.  All 
the  grandmothers,  great  aunts  and  old 
lady  friends  (with  possibly  a  few  ex- 
ceptions) exclaim  against  it.  "The 
idea  of  bringing  up  a  little  baby  by 
rule !  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
Not  hold  him  and  rock  him  to  sleep? 
Nonsense.  Babies  are  made  to  be 
cuddled."  And  then  comes  the  crush- 
ing question,  "Don't  you  love  your 
baby?"  If  the  mother  who  has  this 
whirlwind  raised  round  her  ears  mur- 
murs in  extenuation  something  about 
the  doctor,  then  comes  :  "The  doctor ! 
what  does  he  know  about  a  baby? 
Any  old  woman  knows  more  about  a 
baby  than  half  a  dozen  doctors !" 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  a  young 
mother,  weak  still,  and  feeling  the 
great  responsibility  of  caring  for  this 
helpless  piece  of  humanity,  doubts 
after  all  if  the  new  way  is  right  ?  Here 
are  all  these  matrons  in  the  opposi- 
tion, and  they  have  all  had  babies  and 
ought  to  know.  Is  it  any  wonder  then 
that  so  few  babies  are  brought  up 
"by  rule"  ?  Sometimes  when  the 
mother  thinks  she  is  succeeding,  some 
unbelieving  aunt,  grandmother  or 
friend  slyly  circumvents  her,  "I  don't 
believe  in  such  nonsense"  justifying 
the  act. 

But  if,  convinced  of  the  advisabil- 
ity of  the  new  ways,  and  possessed  of 
a  good  show  of  quiet  determination 
(which  will  be  called  obstinacy),  that 
will  enable  her  to  go  on  unheeding 


the  disapproval  of  friends  and  rela- 
tions, the  young  mother  persists  in  the 
new  way,  she  will  have  her  reward 
later.  Her  child  will  not  make  more 
and  more  demands  on  her  time  and 
strength  as  time  goes  on,  but  will 
learn  to  amuse  himself.  I  have  known 
many  failures,  but  in  most  of  such 
cases  there  has  been  only  spasmodic 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  mother.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  best  and 
happiest  babies  I  have  known  are 
those  brought  up  by  rule. 

If  Baby  never  is  rocked  to  sleep  he 
can  never  demand  prolonged  rocking 
before  consenting  to  close  his  eyes. 
Yes,  perhaps  his  mother  does  miss  a 
great  comfort,  but  she  gains  a  greater. 
How  often  do  we  hear  a  mother  say : 
"It  took  over  an  hour  to  get  Baby  to 
sleep  to-day :  I  was  so  tired  myself 
when  he  did  drop  off."  If  that  mother 
is  also  cook,  housemaid,  seamstress  and 
nurse,  does  it  pay  to  have  the  com- 
fort of  rocking  Baby  to  sleep?  Is  the 
comfort  of  having  him  in  her  arms 
equal  to  that  of  placing  him  in  his 
crib  at  nap  time,  knowing  he  will  soon 
go  to  sleep  without  fretting? 

If  Baby  is  never  carried  on  one  hip 
while  his  mother  is  doing  her  house- 
hold duties  he  will  never  expect  to  be. 
If  well,  and  the  training  is  begun 
early  enough,  viz.,  at  birth,  Master 
Baby  will  sleep  without  rocking ;  later 
he  can  be  taught  to  amuse  himself ; 
later  still,  he  will  know  that  certain 
things  are  Baby's  and  others  not,  that 
his  food  is  not  the  same  as  his  par- 
ents' and  be  satisfied  with  it,  nor  think 
of  expecting  anything  different.  Hard 
work?  Yes,  but  not  so  hard  as  the 
old  way.  The  greatest  stumbling  block 
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in  the  way  of  the  loving  relatives  who 
want  Baby  to  have  everything  he  hap- 
pens to  fancy,  whether  or  not  it  be 
good  for  him. 

But  dear  grandmothers  and  friends 
who  think  the  modern  idea  in  training 
babies  is  cruel  and  nonsensical,  we 
mothers  do  love  our  babies,  and  be- 
cause we  do,  mean  to  give  them  as 
good  training  physically,  mentally  and 


morally  as  our  light  affords.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  make  many  mistakes,  and 
in  the  next  generation  we  shall  be 
thought  old-fashioned,  but  I  think 
most  of  us  will  try  not  to  express  dis- 
approval of  what  will  then  be  the 
new  way,  for  we  shall  remember  that 
we  differed  from  earlier  generations 
and  were  subjected  to  much  criticism. 

O.  T. 


The  Bones  in  Childhood 


The  parable  says  that  the  founda- 
tion of  the  house  should  be  laid  upon 
rock ;  and  so  the  framework,  that 
which  supports  the  superstructure  and 
is  second  in  importance  only  to  the 
foundation,  should  also  have  strength 
if  the  structure  is  to  withstand  coming 
storms. 

The  Normal  Physical  Form. 

The  constitution  of  the  child,  that 
intangible  inheritance  from  preceding 
generations,  should  represent  the 
rock,  and  the  bones  the  framework, 
while  the  surrounding  tissues  com- 
plete the  physical  form.  Whatever 
there  may  be  of  simile  in  the  forego- 
ing, there  remains  the  one  literal  fact 
that  the  bones  are  the  framework, 
giving  to  the  body  strength  and  shape 
and  protection  for  such  delicate  or- 
gans as  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  and 
by  its  system  of  levers  and  ball  and 


socket  joints,  with  the  attached  mus- 
cles and  nerves,  its  possibilities  of 
motion. 

The  Growth  of  Bones. 
There  are  in  the  human  body  two 
hundred  and  eight  bones,  varying  in 
size  from  the  minute  ones  in  the  mid- 
dle ear,  to  the  femur  or  thigh  bone. 
Their  property  of  hardness  they  de- 
rive from  the  lime  salts  deposited  in 
them  and  the  deposition  of  these  salts, 
or  what  is  properly  called  ossification, 
begins  in  intra-uterine  life  as  early  as 
the  eighth  week,  so  that  when  the 
babe  is  born  the  bones  are  really  not 
"gristle,"  as  is  popularly  supposed, 
though  the  process  of  ossification  is 
not  as  yet  completed  in  all  parts.  For 
instance,  in  the  long  bones,  such  as 
those  of  leg  or  arm,  there  are  at  first 
three  small  spots  where  the  lime  salts 
begin  their  work  of  bone  formation ; 
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and  these  starting  points  are  called 
centers  of  ossification,  one  in  either 
extremity  and  one  somewhere  near 
the  middle  of  the  length  or  shaft  of 
the  bone.  Flat  bones,  those  which  go 
to  make  up  the  skull  and  shoulder 
blades,  also  have  different  centers  in 
all  directions  until  these  centers  meet 
and  coalesce  into  the  formation  of 
the  completely  ossified  bone.  This 
process,  begun  in  fcetal  life,  continues 
not  only  until  the  young  bones  are 
entirely  converted  by  the  lime  salts 
into  firm,  hard  bone,  but  throughout 
life,  until  in  old  age  the  mineral  part 
so  predominates  over  the  other  ele- 
ments that  the  bones  become  very 
brittle,  and  a  break  is  very  rarely  at- 
tended by  complete  recovery.  It  is 
not  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year 
that  all  the  cartilage  entering  into  the 
formation  of  bone  has  been  convert- 
ed into  true  bone  tissue. 

Consequences  of  Impaired  Nutrition;  Bow- 
legs and  Knock-Knee. 

In  children  suffering  from  rickets 
nutrition  is  impaired,  and  the  child 
fails  to  assimilate  from  its  food  the 
proper  proportion  of  the  necessary 
salts ;  the  bones  then  remain  soft,  and 
are  easily  bent,  giving  rise  to  "bow- 
legs" or  to  "knock-knee,"  much  more 
frequently  the  former.  Sometimes 
the  lower  leg  is  curved  forward ;  es- 
pecially is  this  seen  in  negro  babies, 
largely  because  of  the  unhygienic 
condition  of  their  surroundings  and 
the  usual  relatively  poor  character  of 
their  food  supply.  Being  a  disease 
of  the  development  of  bone,  apparent- 
ly depending  upon  the  lack  of  the 
proper  amount  of  bone-forming  mat- 
ter in  the  food,  the  question  of  feed- 


ing becomes  in  this  case  of  pre-emi- 
nent importance.  Animal  food  should 
largely  enter  into  the  diet  of  the  child, 
and  the  starchy  substances  given 
sparingly,  except  in  so  far  as  required 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  bulk  to  the 
intestinal  contents  and  thus  offsetting 
any  tendency  to  constipation.  A 
mother  whose  child  is  otherwise  quite 
healthy,  but  is  heavy  and  learns  to 
walk  early,  need  not  necessarily  fear 
rickets,  even  if  a  moderate  degree  of 
bone  curvature  should  occur ;  the 
trouble  will  probably  correct  itself  as 
the  bones  harden.  She  should,  how- 
ever, endeavor  to  keep  him  off  his 
feet  as  much  as  possible  and  in  the 
open  air,  meantime  carefully  watch- 
ing his  nutrition.  So  with  late  teeth- 
ing, another  common  symptom  of 
rickets ;  when  it  occurs  in  otherwise 
healthy  children,  it  has  not  the  grave 
significance  which  it  to  be  attached 
to  the  combination  of  such  manifest- 
ations, being  perhaps  only  a  warning 
signal,  a  sign  for  the  improvement  of 
the  quality  or  quantity  of  food.  Lit- 
tle need,  however,  be  said  here  in  re- 
lation to  the  rickety  condition,  since 
it  has  already  received  consideration 
in  these  pages. 

What  Is  Scrofula? 
Scrofula,  a  condition  now  regarded 
by  many  as  identical  with  that  severe 
disease,  tuberculosis,  is  frequently 
met  in  connection  with  serious  disease 
of  the  bones  and  joints.  To  a  de- 
gree at  least,  like  rickets,  it  is  de- 
pendent upon  malnutrition,  but  the 
most  recent  observations  upon  its  na- 
ture prove  the  presence  in  the  dis- 
eased structures  of  the  specific  germ 
of  tuberculosis.    It  is  apparently  in 
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many  cases  an  inherited  condition 
from  tubercular  parents,  but  there 
are  many  who  look  upon  the  condi- 
tion not  as  an  inherited  tuberculosis, 
but  as  a  simple  predisposition  to  the 
later  acquirement  of  that  disease.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  mothers  who  realize 
that  they  or  their  husbands  have  be- 
queathed to  their  children  such  an  in- 
heritance (and  it  is  an  heirloom  of 
some  of  the  best  families  in  the  land), 
cannot  be  too  vigilant  in  their  care. 

There  are  those  who  would  say  that 
such  little  ones  should  be  allowed  to 
die  out  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 
have  full  sway ;  that  the  puny  ones 
are  better  dead.  In  answer  it  may  be 
stated  that  some  of  the  gentlest, 
sweetest  and  most  lovable  of  all  chil- 
dren have  been  marked  by  this  taint. 
Many  grow  to  manhood  or  woman- 
hood, with  little  or  no  outward  man- 
ifestation of  the  disease,  in  vigor  and 
happiness,  scattering  sunshine  in  the 
paths  of  those  about  them.  They  may 
attain  to  a  green  old  age,  crowned 
with  the  honor  of  a  life  well  spent, 
just  as  truly  as  though  they  had  not 
this  fault  of  constitution.  It  is  a  fact, 
well  known  by  all  students  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  scrofulous  children  are 
often  bright,  and  in  school  stand  high 
in  their  classes,  frequently  at  the 
head.  Some  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  of  the  country  are  scrofulous, 
and  the  families  that  are  entirely  free 
from  it  are  by  no  means  frequent. 
The  Consequences  of  Scrofula. 

Scrofula  often  selects  the  bones  as 
a  point  of  attack,  as  their  vitality  in 
such  children  is  apt  to  be  low,  either 
the  joints  or  the  bones  proper  being 
affected.     For  instance,  a  child  in 


running  may  fall  and  receive  a  sharp 
blow  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hip 
joint ;  for  a  few  hours  or  even  days  it 
may  be  slightly  tender,  but  then  is 
forgotten,  only  to  be  recalled  when 
later  a  case  of  hip-joint  disease  man- 
ifests itself.  A  dozen  such  blows 
might  have  been  sustained  by  a  child 
free  from  the  scrofulous  tendency, 
without  serious  results.  In  this  case, 
however,  a  few  weeks  or  months 
elapse  and  pains  in  the  limb  are  com- 
plained of,  perhaps  not  referred  to  the 
hip-joint  at  all,  and  which  are  often 
thought  to  be  "growing  pains"  ;  final- 
ly they  become  intense  and  medical 
aid  is  summoned.  The  condition  rec- 
ognized and  proper  treatment  insti- 
tuted, recovery  with  little  or  no  de- 
formity may  be  hoped  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  gravity  of 
the  case  be  not  appreciated,  such  a  con- 
dition as  the  following  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur :  The  bruised  bone,  because  of  some 
defect  of  nutrition,  is  unable  to  re- 
act from  the  injury  and  undergoes 
inflammatory  changes ;  soon  the  life 
of  the  part  is  threatened,  the  circula- 
tion is  maintained  with  difficulty,  and 
death  of  the  part  ensues.  What  then 
is  to  become  of  this  dead  tissue  ?  Sur- 
rounded as  it  is  by  living  structures, 
it  has  become  as  a  foreign  body  and 
has  no  longer  a  function  to  perform, 
and  therefore  no  right  to  remain. 
Nature's  Process  of  Healing. 

Nature  has  her  method  of  removal, 
and,  unaided  by  the  surgeon,  left  en- 
tirely to  her  own  devices,  her  course 
is  a  painful  and  prolonged  one.  A 
line  marking  off  the  dead  from  the 
living  tissue  is  formed,  and  the  mere 
presence  of  this  now  foreign  matter 
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causes  irritation  to  the  surrounding 
parts,  just  as  would  a  splinter  which 
finds  its  way  under  the  skin  and  into 
the  flesh.  There  is  a  festering  about 
the  splinter,  and  the  pus  or  matter 
thus  formed  pushes  its  way  to  the 
surface  and  breaks  through  the  skin, 
and  escaping,  carries  with  it  the  of- 
fending splinter.  A  piece  of  dead 
bone  institutes  much  the  same  proc- 
ess ;  sufficient  pus  is  formed  about 
the  dead  portion  of  the  bone  to  bur- 
row a  way  for  itself  and  the  bone 
along  the  line  of  least  resistance  to- 
ward the  surface.  When  this  matter 
is  present  in  considerable  quantity  the 
abscess  is  often  spoken  of  as  "cold 
abscess"  or  "white  swelling" — "cold" 
because  it  is  slow  of  formation  and 
not  so  hot  to  the  touch  as  the  ordi- 
nary acute  abscess,  and  "white"  be- 
cause the  surface  of  the  skin  over  it 
does  not  redden  as  much  as  in  acute 
inflammatory  cases. 

White  swelling  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  located  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  knee,  but  the  pro- 
cess is  essentially  the  same  in 
whatever  location.  Meanwhile  the 
child  is  suffering,  the  hip  becomes 
stiff,  and  the  limb  is  kept  flexed  in 
order  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  in- 


jured joint.  Should,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  proper  medical  care,  the 
entire  treatment  be  left  to  nature, 
eventually  an  opening  is  formed  and 
large  quantities  of  shreddy,  unhealthy 
looking  pus  escapes  and  with  it  a 
piece  of  dead  bone ;  and  from  time  to 
time  the  process  repeats  itself  before 
all  the  dead  bone  is  removed.  Even- 
tually the  joint  is  permanently  and 
firmly  locked  and  the  limb  short- 
ened; the  surface  marked  by  horrible 
scars.  The  child  is  a  cripple  for  life 
and  requires  the  use  of  crutches  or 
some  other  mechanical  appliances  for 
motion.  Even  this  is  technically  a 
relatively  favorable  outcome,  death 
often  stepping  in  to  end  the  patient's 
suffering. 

Reasons  for  Hopefulness. 
Such  sad  results  are  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  recovery  which  may 
with  skilled  care  be  confidently  ex- 
pected. If  the  process  is  recognized 
early  enough,  appliances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  the  injured  joint  per- 
fectly at  rest  are  generally  sufficient 
to  induce  an  early  and  permanent 
cure  without  much  or  any  deformity ; 
and  even  after  considerable  injury  to 
the  structures  a  relatively  good  joint 
may  be  secured. 
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Baby's  Health  fee* 

THE  BEST  "Nurser 


Cleansing 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trouble 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse. 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including   a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 


8aWarren  St., 


New  York. 


UOTII AM  <  <> 


"CLINGFAST"  NIPPLE^ 

Warranted  Pure  Gum, 
lticht  Si,e,  Kieht  Shape. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  to  cleanse. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Baby  rannot  pull  It  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nippies. 

Same  price  aa  cheaply-made,  adulterated 
nipples — 5  eta.  each,  or  50  eta.  dot.  At 
uejlats',  or  from  us,  postpaid. 
83  Warren  St.,  Xew 


CARMELSOAP 


_Vork<-/ 


Made  from 

tU  PURE  OLIVE  OIL 

by  a  MISSION  SOCIETY  at  the  foot  of 
MOUNT  CARMEL,  Palestine,  where  the 
olives  grow.    It  is  absolutely  pure, 

keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth  and  is  the 
only  safe  soap  for  Nursery,  Toilet 
and  Bath.  Recommended  by  Physi- 
cians. Sold  by  Drug-gists  and  first  class 
Grocers,  10c.  per  cake.    Sole  Importers, 

A.  KLIFSTKIN  &  CO., 

122  Pearl  SI-  New  York. 
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THE  appalling  infant  mortality  of  the  summer  months  is  largely  due  to  the  dangerous  quality  of 
milk  furnished  most  communities,  and  particularly  the  larger  cities.    Most  peddled  milk  con- 
tains an  enormously  high  bacterial  content  and/ the  use  of  preservatives  is  by  no  means  un- 
common.   Even  boiling  of  milk,  once  it  is  tainted,  does  not  eliminate  danger.    The  rational 
solution  lies  in  the  use  of 

Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

Simply  the  purest  of  cow's  milk  produced  on  model  dairy  farms,  handled  with  the  most  scrupulous 
cleanliness — sterilized  and  evaporated  by  a  process  which  makes  it  easy  of  digestion  and  gives  abso- 
lute protection  against  all  germs  and  other  impurities.    It  is  the  simplest,  most  uniform  and 
satisfactory  substitute  food  for  infants  and  also  replaces  fresh  milk  for  household  purposes. 
Trial  quantity  sent  on  request. 

HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  111. 
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Richmond  maids  of  honor  afford  a 
new  use  for  pastry.  Line  small  patty 
tins  with  paste,  fill  with  the  follow- 
ing mixture,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  twenty  minutes.  Mix  one- 
fourth  cream  cheese  (the  10  cent 
size)  and  two  tablespoonluls  sifted 
saltine  crumbs  and  work  with  a 
small  wooden  spoon  until  smooth; 
then  add  one-fourth  cupful  of  sugar, 
and  one  egg  well  beaten.  Blanch 
one-third  cupful  almonds,  put 
through  an  almond  grater,  add  three 
teaspoonfuls  of  milk  and  pound  in  a 
mortar.  Add  to  first  mixture  and 
beat  thoroughly ;  then  add  one- 
fourth  cupful  heavy  cream,  one  tea- 
spoonful  melted  butter,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful  salt  and  one-fourth  tea- 
spoonful  each,  grated  nutmeg  and 
almond  extract.  They  are  a  bit  of 
work,  these  Richmond  maids  of 
honor,  but  the  time  used  in  their  pre- 
paration is  far  from  wasted. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  MilU). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
tcript. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it" 
— From  a  personal  letter  to  the  tuthor. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  shirt 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — Tht  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th« 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Ths 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street.  Room  B,  Boston,  Msvss. 


i;  The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  WORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet ;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food  ;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

General  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  {Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils, 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Relieve  the  Bowels;  Enemata;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  The  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Gertrude  Suit." 
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Ivy  Poisoning. 

E.  S.  McKee  has  found  that  con- 
siderable relief  is  afforded  in  this 
condition  by  the  use  of  lead 
and  opium  wash,  but  more  pro- 
longed comfort  is  obtained  by 
dusting  the  whole  body  with  rice 
powder.  Comfort  may  also  be  se- 
cured by  the  application  of  a  thick 
lather  of  laundry  soap.  For  stop- 
ping the  burning  and  itching  and 
checking  the  spread  of  the  disease,  a 
useful  mixture  is  compounded  as  fol- 
lows :  Alcohol,  53 ;  distilled  water, 
47 ;  lead  acetate,  enough  to  make  a 
saturated  solution.  For  the  nervous 
symptoms,  thirty-grain  doses  of  bro- 
mide of  sodium  with  two  drops  of 
Fowler's  solution  to  each  dose  may 
be  given  four  to  six  times  a  day.  To 
protect  the  desquamated  areas  and 
aid  the  growth  of  new  skin  applica- 
tions of  olive  oil  and  lanolin,  satu- 
rated solutions  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium, tartar  emetic,  and  sodium 
bicarbonate.  weak  carbolic  acid  solu- 
tions, and  thymol  iodide  in  powder 
or  ointment,  are  all  useful.  When 
one  has  been  exposed  to  the  poison 
it  is  advisable  to  wash  the  parts  sev- 
eral times  with  dilute  alcohol. — The 
Therapeutic  Record. 


Cod  Liver  Oil  in  Summer. 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  often 
said,  but  that  is  well  worth  repetition, 
is,  that  the  treatment  of  the  phthisi- 
cal in  summer  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance ;  and  that  Hagee's  Cordial 
of  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  the  hot  season's 
representative  of  the  fatty  oil  of  the 
winter.  This  is  more  than  a  pleasant 
stomach  tonic,  it  is  something  the 
wise  doctor  does  not  neglect." — Am. 
Jour,  of  Clinical  Med. 
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you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cenli> 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  maauftctw.  a 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods, 
Panuthlet  "  Worth  Heading,"  FBI 

ITER  •  RUBBER  C0„  Assd»vers 

Please  mention  "BABYHOOD"  when  writ- 
ing to  advertisers. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanfeed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  S<. 
TelapKorv* 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  take  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  L  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  II  Y. 
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The  art  of  dyeing  is  rapidly  being 
acquired  in  America.  Anything 
more  charming  than  the  colors  of  the 
season's  silks  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined, and  the  American  products  are 
not  behind  the  imported.  The  rajahs 
and  burlinghams  come  in  fifty  or 
more  shades,  and  the  colors  arc 
finely  graded,  that  any  complexion 
may  be  suited.  Purples  range  from 
deep  dahlia  tones  to  amethyst,  violet 
and  mauve.  The  delicate  tone  called 
orchid  is  especially  lovely.  In  reds 
the  variety  is  much  greater.  From 
darkest  claret,  through  crimson, 
cherry,  raspberry,  which  the  im- 
porters call  "framboise"  and  straw- 
berry, which  is  also  supposed  to 
sound  better  in  French,  "fraise," 
coral,  salmon,  and  several  shades  of 
pink.  One  can  have  a  dozen  blues, 
of  which  Alice,  bluet,  delft,  "cam- 
panule,"  or  harebell,  and  all  the  pas- 
tel shades  are  fashionable.  There 
are  several  good  browns,  two  or 
three  grays,  of  which  London  smoke 
is  the  latest,  and  three  or  four  very 
good  greens,  including  myrtle  and 
two  "resedas,"  which,  of  course,  is 
mignonette  in  English. 


Grapefruit  and  Bar-le-Duc  jelly 
make  a  delightful  combination.  Cur- 
rant jelly  is  preferred,  and  only  a 
spoonful  should  be  dropped  in  the 
centre  of  the  fruit.  Too  much  jelly 
takes  away  from  the  character  of 
the  fruit. 


To  vary  the  appearance  of  the 
smelts  skewer  the  heads  and  tails  to- 
gether with  toothpicks,  dip  them  in 
milk  and  then  in  bread  crumbs  and 
fry  them  in  a  basket  in  deep,  hot  fat. 
Arrange  them  around  a  mound  of 
potato. 


Children's  Wear 

By  Mail 

We  confine  our  business  entirely 
to  supplying  the  needs  of  chil- 
dren and  infants.  Through  our 
Mail  Order  Department,  out-of- 
town  patrons  may  purchase 
every  requirement  as  safely  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  though  they 
called  in  person.    Our  new 

Fall  Catalogue 

Now  Ready, 

lists  everything  that  children 
wear.  It  offers  distinct  styles, 
durable  materials,  reliable  qual- 
ities at  lowest  prices.  Widest 
varieties  in  all  departments,  with 
special  attention  to  careful  mak- 
ing and  fitting.  Catalogue 
mailed  to  any  address  for  4 
cents  to  cover  postage. 

Address  Dept.  25. 

60-62  W.  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 

We  have  no  branch  stores--no  agents. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  testi- 
fy to  the  merits  of  Resinol  Soap.  In 
conjunction  I  am  also  giving  testi- 
mony of  more  than  a  dozen  of  my 
friends  who  have  used  it  through  my 
personal  recommendation.  For  sooth- 
ing and  making  the  skin  smooth  after 
shaving  it  has  no  parallel,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  that  indescribable  feeling  ex- 
perienced in  its  effects  after  a  bath. 

J.  A.  Wright,  D.  D.  S. 

2902  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

My  oldest  son  was  troubled  with  a 
skin  eruption  on  his  chin  and  fore- 
head (between  the  eyes)  which  he 
seemed  to  have  caught  at  school.  It 
resembled  a  ringworm  in  some  particu- 
lars but  was  very  stubborn  and  hard 
to  cure.  So  I  sent  to  you  for  samples, 
believing,  through  past  experience 
with  Resinol,  that  it  would  do  the 
work.  After  the  first  application  I 
could  see  the  improvement,  and  inside 
of  a  week  his  face  was  clear  again.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  remedies  I  know 
of  for  those  nasty,  inflamed,  raw- 
looking  and  rapidly  growing  sores  so 
often  seen  on  school  children's  faces, 
and  will  cure  them  every  time.  I  have 
prescribed  it  extensively  in  my  prac- 
tice for  some  years  past,  and  always 
with  success. 

John  Husson,  M.D. 
418  W.  124th  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Have  used  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  with  much  satisfaction.  I 
have  for  years  suffered  at  intervals 
with  scalp  itching,  have  used  most 
everything  with  no  avail  until  I  tried 
a  massage  with  the  Ointment.  The 
result  was  great,  scalp  easy,  no  dand- 
ruff and  hair  ceases  to  fall  out.  I  try 
to  keep  it  on  hand. 

C.  D.  Driscoll,  D.D.S. 

Paoli,  Ind. 


The  sample  of  Resinol  Ointment 
which  came  into  my  hands  to-day 
jogged  my  memory  in  regard  to  your 
preparations,  and  reminded  me  that  I 
have  been  intending  to  write  you  for 
some  time.  During  the  past  six 
months  I  have  twice  found  it  very  effi- 
cacious. A  young  lady  patient  of  mine 
had  a  very  troublesome  and  unsightly 
eruption  on  the  back  of  her  neck,  ex- 
tending up  behind  the  ears  on  both 
sides.  She  informed  me  that  she  had 
been  receiving  treatment  for  it  to  no 
effect  for  over  a  month,  and  I  advised 
her  to  use  Resinol  Ointment.  The  re- 
sult was  a  cure  in  a  very  few  weeks, 
and  three  months  have  passed  with  no 
recurrence. 

Several  months  ago  I  extracted 
some  teeth  for  two  boys  and  their 
father,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  their 
mouths  and  chins  were  covered  with 
eruptions,  much  to  my  discomfiture. 
Prescribed  Resinol  and  Resinol  Soap 
and  the  recovery  was  remarkably 
prompt.  I  could  not  account  for  causes 
in  these  cases,  for  I  did  the  work 
in  an  antiseptic  manner,  but  will  say 
that  I  regard  Resinol  Ointment  as  an 
exceptionally  valuable  preparation. 

A.  S.  Wolff,  D.D.S. 

2100  N.  11th  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


I  prescribe  Resinol  Ointment  al- 
most daily,  and  will  say  that  it  is  the 
finest  preparation  for  what  it  is  in- 
tended. I  have  used  it  in  my  practice 
of  twenty-one  years.  Seven  years 
general  and  fourteen  years  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  practice.  I  assure  you 
that  I  shall  continue  using  it,  as  noth- 
ing yet  can  fill  its  place,  and  am  al- 
ways sure  of  results. 

G.  A.  Weirick,  M.D. 

Hastings,  Neb. 
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The  Production  of  Satisfactory  Milk  for  In- 
fants and  Invalids. 

Hempel  describes  the  methods  by 
means  of  which  it  has  been  found 
possible  at  a  special  dairy  to  produce 
regularly  milk  having  only  about 
1,600  bacteria  to  the  c.  c.  This  is 
effected  by  the  most  '  scrupulous 
asepsis  in  every  detail  of  its  collec- 
tion. The  cows  are  milked  in  a 
separate  building  having  no  connec- 
tion with  the  stable,  the  animal's  tail 
is  tied  out  of  the  way,  its  abdomen 
is  covered  with  a  large  apron  of 
linen,  which  leaves  only  the  udder 
exposed,  the  milker  wears  a  clean 
suit  of  white  linen,  and  the  udder  is 
always  washed  before  eacli  milking. 
The  milk  is  received  in  a  sterile  fun- 
nel placed  in  a  covered  sterile  tin 
bucket.  The  author  considers  it  of 
importance  not  to  shake  the  milk  at 
any  time,  as  this  would  tend  to  break 
up  any  existing  colonies  of  bacteria, 
thereby  facilitating  their  multiplica- 
tion, and  he  has  devised  a  special 
form  of  outlet  tube  for  milkpails, 
etc.,  by  means  of  which  it  is  possible 
to  draw  off  milk  of  homogeneous 
composition  without  any  prelimin- 
ary shaking.  The  bottles  used  for 
distribution  are  made  without  sharp 
angles  and  are  closed  with  ground- 
glass  stoppers;  they  are  sterilized 
before  use,  and  immediately  after 
filling  are  cooled  to  5  degs.  C.  The 
author  points  out  the  changes  in  the 
point  of  view  in  regard  to  milk 
which  have  taken  place  since  it  has 
come  to  be  recognized  that  sterilized 
milk  is  very  inferior  as  a  food  and 
affords  a  much  more  favorable  nut- 
rient medium  for  bacterial  growth 
than  is  the  case  with  raw  milk,  and 
emphasizes  the   necessity  for  the 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mail  you  our  isth  Catalog,  95  s\Vle5  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  ihould  be  a  "HAKOUA"  Cart.  Recbmng. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babie,,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqur  Special,  an«  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ate  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  l'lease  write  for  it  to-day. 


Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


Department  C. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Only  tbree  buttons.  Keeps  tbe 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.   NELLIE  M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


D71IXTY  THINGS  For  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacquea,  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  25c  (stamps)  tor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).   Give  afre  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield.  Mas* 

further  development  of  the  dairy  in- 
dustry along  the  lines  sugested. 


For  the  control  of  nasal  hemor- 
rhage  tampons  can  be  readily  pre- 
pared as  follows :  A  layer  of  cotton 
is  wound  around  a  penholder  or 
similar  object  until  the  desired 
thickness  is  obtained  and  then  with- 
drawn. The  cotton  cylinder  is  then 
moistened,  squeezed  dry  and  in- 
serted into  the  nasal  cavity.  If  the 
projecting  end  of  the  tampon  is  now 
moistened  it  will  swell  up  and  thus 
produce  sufficient  compression. — In- 
ternational Journal  of  Surgery. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  "BABY- 
HOOD."   $i.oo  a  year. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Pormerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 

PRICE,   91.  OO. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 

•»  *       *  -f  » ■»  ■»  »  »  » *  *  »     *  *  »  *  » »  »  *  *  »  *  *  » » »  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  »  *  »  » '!■  *  » 


What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-!! 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages.  £ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant^ 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  # 
Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  arid  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    < ! 

Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 

Troublesome  Sneezing. 

**  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 

What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 

Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 
»  »  »  » >\,  <f  *  *  *  *  »  *  *  »  »  »  *  *  *  *  » ■!■  *  *  *  »  »  * 


••Treatment  of  Catarrh 

« * 

^    Preventive  Treatment. 
4    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam-  % 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
i\    How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
^Stages  of  Catarrh. 
Atomizers. 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 
ing* 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should  be 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 
When    a  Specialist  Should  be 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment    for  Excessive 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
sil, and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  f 
Conditions. 


,♦.  ,\, » .|. »  » *  *  *  *  *  *  *  >v  *  <t>  *  *  »  *  *  *  *  *  *  » 


"  How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Wall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


i   THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


NL-Ei 


MS* 


sS 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  yon  use  tha 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-otects 
baby  frotu  colds 
and  keeps  bis 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
□as  thickness  (7 
fold)  at  needed 
places,  but  U  not 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealera  »r 
by  mall. 

3  for  #1.00 

Glreage  or  waist  meaaure. 
you  can  get  yoxir  money  bacK.  Writs  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  aor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


Patented  March  24.  1903, 


SCRANTON,  t»A. 


The  " BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  N  urser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  jU| 
holds  the  Xipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Xipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  ®.  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Street.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


Pretty  Candle  Shades. 

Extremely  pretty  and  effective 
candle  shades  are  made  from  the 
flowered  wall  papers,  of  which  there 
is  a  large  choice  in  the  shops.  Al- 
most any  color  scheme  for  a  dinner 
table  may  be  assisted  by  use  of  these 
shades.    They  are  inexpensive,  and 


not  at  all  hard  to  make.  It  is  well 
before  cutting  the  shades  to  paste 
the  paper  on  the  thinnest  of  muslin 
or  cheese-cloth.  This  gives  the  paper 
more  body  and  prevents  the  edges 
from  tearing.  Use  mica  shades  un- 
der the  paper  for  fear  of  a  conflagra- 
tion. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  care  of  infants  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interests  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXII.  OCTOBER,    1906.  No.  263. 


The  Airing  and  Exercise  of  Infants. 


There  are  very  few,  if  any,  more 
important  matters  in  the  management 
and  care  of  young  children  than  their 
proper  airing  and  exercise ;  and  there 
is  certainly  none  in  regard  to  which 
more  vague  and  more  erroneous  ideas 
are  entertained.  Physicans  often  find 
it  a  matter  of  surprise  to  see  how 
much  at  fault  many  mothers  are  on 
these  points,  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
using  the  greatest  explicitness  in  giv- 
ing directions.  A  little  attention  and 
a  little  thought  are  sufficient  to  set 
the  whole  subject  on  a  proper  basis, 
and  the  importance  of  this  cannot  be 
gainsaid.  As  in  the  summer  dietetic 
indiscretions  lie  at  the  root  of  most 
diseases  of  children,  so  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  year  it  is  to  incautious 
exposure  that  much  infantile  illness  is 
attributable. 

First  of  all  it  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  the  new-born  babe  is  an  in- 
complete being,  not  fitted  or  intended 
for  exposure  to  the  open  air ;  that,  ere 
this  can  be  done  with  safety,  import- 
ant physical  changes  and  increased 
power  of  tolerance  must  take  place, 
and  that  such  changes  can  come  about 


only  after  the  lapse  of  considerable 
length  of  time.  The  child  has  hitherto 
been  accustomed  to  a  surrounding 
temperature  higher  by  far  than  that 
of  the  outer  air  ;  it  has  been  under 
conditions  in  which  the  radiation  of 
heat  is  very  slight,  if  there  be  any  at 
all ;  and  at  the  same  time  its  skin  has 
been  rendered  by  the  surrounding 
fluid  soft  and  tender,  and  in  conse- 
quence little  fitted  for  withstanding 
cold  or  drafts  or  in  fact  for  subserv- 
ing any  of  those  purposes  of  protec- 
tion which  eventually,  in  the  devel- 
oped being,  fall  to  its  share  of  physi- 
ological work.  What  is  true  of  the 
skin  is  also,  to  greater  or  less  extent, 
true  of  the  other  organs  of  the  infant. 
The  work  of  each  has  been  lightened 
more  or  less  by  the  activity  of  mater- 
nal structures,  and  the  assumption  of 
their  proper  work  cannot  be  at  once 
imposed  to  the  full  extent  without 
danger  of  serious  derangement. 

There  is  in  the  child  or  adult  an 
inter-dependence  of  action  in  the  va- 
rious organs,  as  a  result  of  which  one 
compensates  for  temporary  inade- 
quacy of  another.     If,  for  instance, 
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the  kidneys  do  not  properly  excrete, 
the  skin  becomes  more  active,  the  per- 
spiration profuse,  and  thereby  a  re- 
moval of  injurious  substances,  which 
require  to  be  excreted,  is  brought 
about  and  the  individual  saved  from 
harm.  So,  also,  if  the  individual  is 
exposed  to  cold,  the  blood  vessels  of 
the  skin  are  contracted,  the  perspira- 
tion checked,  the  blood  driven  into  the 
interior  of  the  body,  and,  to  compen- 
sate, the  increased  action  of  the  heart 
maintains  proper  circulation,  that  of 
the  kidneys,  proper  excretion.  The 
principle  of  compensation  so  univer- 
sal in  nature  nowhere  finds  more  per- 
fect illustration  than  in  such  cases  as 
those  cited  from  organic  life ;  but 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  compen- 
sation cannot  go.  If  the  adult  indi- 
vidual is  exposed  to  great  changes  of 
external  temperature,  the  heart  and 
kidneys  no  longer  suffice  to  counter- 
balance the  evil  effects ;  imperfect  cir- 
culation, internal  congestions,  inade- 
quate action  of  the  kidneys  and  other 
organs,  disease  or  death  result ;  while 
with  the  child,  in  consequence  of  the 
greater  susceptibility  of  the  skin,  and 
the  less  completely  elaborated  com- 
pensation power  of  the  other  organs, 
this  extreme  point  of  tolerance  will 
readily  be  seen  to  be  much  lower.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  as  the  child  grows  older 
and  matures,  it  becomes  more  able  to 
bear  exposure ;  in  the  adult  the  high- 
est point  of  resistive  power  is  attained  ; 
and  with  increasing  age  a  second 
childhood  of  increased  susceptibility 
is  reached,  similar  in  many  respects  to 
that  of  infancy. 

Theoretically  then  we  should  expect 
from  undue  exposure  of  children  in- 


ternal congestions,  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  of  the  intestines  ;  and  prac- 
tical observations  and  statistics  fully 
bear  out  the  deductions  of  theory.  It 
has  been  found  in  London,  and  it 
might  just  as  well  be  found  in  other 
large  cities,  that  a  marked  fall  of  tem- 
perature has  following  in  its  wake  an 
increase  of  such  diseases  and  an  in- 
crease of  infant  mortality. 

At  what  age,  then,  may  a  child  be 
considered  to  have  sufficiently  devel- 
oped and  hardened  to  bear  with  im- 
punity exposure  to  outdoor  air?  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Starr,  whose  au- 
thority in  these  matters  is  very  high, 
a  child  born  in  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer should  be  taken  out  no  sooner 
than  the  third  month ;  one  born  in  fall 
or  winter  not  until  the  fifth.  It  is  cus- 
tomary in  this  climate  to  set  an  earlier 
period,  and  very  often  no  harm  comes 
of  it,  but  in  the  long  run  it  will  be 
best  and  safest  to  wait  as  long  at  least 
as  Starr  advises.  No  more  erroneous 
idea  could  be  entertained  than  that 
early  exposure  hardens  the  child  and 
makes  it  the  less  likely  to  succumb  to 
accidental  diseases.  On  the  contrary, 
indiscreet  exposure,  if  it  be  not  in 
itself  the  immediate  cause  of  disease, 
breaks  down  the  little  power  of  resist- 
ance the  child  possesses,  and  renders 
it  all  the  more  apt  to  fall  a  victim  to 
any  disease  it  may  contract. 

This  point  determined,  it  is  of  im- 
portance next  to  consider  the  time  and 
manner  of  taking  the  child  out.  The 
frequency  and  length  of  the  exposure 
must  be  gradually  increased  from  an 
outing  of  once  a  day  for  fifteen  min- 
utes or  half  an  hour  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable weather  at  first,  to  twice  or 
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three  times  a  day,  and  at  last,  when 
the  child  is  nine  or  ten  months  old,  to 
an  almost  constant  residence  in  the 
open  air.  Neither  must  the  value  of 
sunlight  be  forgotten — not  the  broil- 
ing sun  of  the  tropics  or  the  mid-day 
with  us,  but  the  genial,  invigorating 
morning  and  evening  sun  of  Northern 
countries.  The  great  value  of  this  as 
a  health-giving  agent  has  long  been 
recognized  in  therapeutics ;  and  with 
Children  and  in  their  care  it  must  not 
be  forgotten.  The  child  should  be 
taken  to  where  it  may,  if  possible,  be 
directly  in  the  sunlight,  but  its  eyes 
should  be  well  protected  from  the 
glare  by  a  parasol.  It  may  be  taken 
out  for  a  time  in  the  morning  and  a 
shorter  time  late  in  the  afternoon,  but 
care  must  always  be  taken  that  the 
clothing  is  such  that  exposure  and 
chilling  does  not  take  place.  In  in- 
clement weather  and  in  winter  when 
the  temperature  is  quite  low,  the  house 
is  a  much  better  place  for  young  chil- 
dren than  outside,  and  they  must  not 
be  taken  out  at  all. 

The  child  is  taken  out  either  in  the 
nurse's  arms  or  in  a  baby  carriage. 
Of  these  the  former  is  incomparably 
the  better.  The  warmth  of  the  body 
of  the  nurse,  the  gentle  swaying  mo- 
tion in  walking,  the  entire  freedom 
from  joltings  and  the  greater  care 
which  is  bestowed  on  the  child  in  con- 
sequence of  its  being  in  the  arms, 
make  this  a  far  safer  way  to  carry  the 
child  than  any  carriage  devised.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  always  be  found  pos- 
sible to  dispense  with  the  carriage. 
Then  one  with  good  springs  and  well- 
shaped  bed  should  be  selected,  and  in 


its  use  all  violent  jarring  must  be 
avoided. 

As  to  the  matter  of  exercise  for  the 
first  few  weeks  little  is  to  be  said,  ex- 
cepting words  of  caution.  The  child 
needs  very  little  exercise  at  first,  and 
for  some  days  after  birth  should  be 
left  wholly  undisturbed  and  in  a  some- 
what darkened  room.  It  may  be  taken 
up  a  few  times  a  day  for  a  short  time, 
but  otherwise  ought  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  common  custom  of  lift- 
ing, turning,  moving  and  exhibiting 
the  baby  on  every  occasion  is  to  be 
condemned.  Rest  and  quiet  are  the 
needs  of  baby  as  well  as  mother. 
After  the  first  week  the  child  may  be 
taken  up  oftener  and  for  longer  times. 
It  receives  in  the  motion  imparted  in 
carrying  it  the  gentle,  swaying  motion 
best  suited  to  its  needs,  and  enough 
for  its  needs ;  but  when,  as  so  often 
is  the  case,  it  is  pitched  in  air  in  the 
hands  or  danced  upon  the  knees,  the 
matter  of  exercise  has  been  carried 
much  too  far,  and,  through  the  rough 
jolting,  may  be  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  to  the  child.  Unfortunately 
this  violent  and  harmful  shaking-up 
is  supposed  to  be  specially  soothing  to 
the  child.  No  greater  error  could  be 
made ;  for,  whatever  amount  of  exer- 
cise and  whatever  kind  is  given  the 
child,  the  one  requisite  of  extreme 
gentleness  must  always  be  observed. 

Besides  this  exercise  given  the 
child,  every  healthy  baby  will  exercise 
itself  as  it  lies  in  the  crib,  drawing  up 
and  extending  the  arms  and  legs  and 
moving  as  much  as  possible.  Soon 
after  the  time  that  it  is  first  taken  out 
into  the  air  it  may  also  be  allowed  to 
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move  about  on  a  bed  or  rug  on  the 
floor.  Placed  on  a  smoothly  covered 
bed  or  on  the  floor  in  a  warm  room,  it 
will  become  more  and  more  active  as 
it  grows  older,  until  it  creeps  about 
quite  readily.  From  creeping  to  walk- 
ing is  a  regular  progression,  and  after 
the  child  passes  a  year  in  age  it  will 
voluntarily  make  efforts  toward  walk- 
ing. It  is  useless  and  harmful  to  at- 
tempt any  hurrying  of  this.  When 
the  child  is  ready  for  it  it  will  begin 
to  make  attempts. 

.Earlier,  however,  it  may  be  accus- 
tomed to  the  upright  position,  by  be- 


ing occasionally  allowed  to  sit  up,  al- 
ways, however,  taking  care  that  the 
head  and  back  are  well  supported. 
This  support  to  the  head  and  back 
must  be  continued  even  after  the  child 
is  able  to  creep  about  on  the  floor  quite 
readily,  and  in  placing  the  child  in  a 
baby-carriage  the  same  point  must  be 
remembered  in  arranging  the  bed. 

After  the  child  has  learned  to  walk, 
the  question  of  exercise  needs  .  little 
attention,  except  that  it  must  be  re- 
stricted if  the  child  seems  inclined  to 
overdo  the  matter. 


The  Family  Medicine  Chest. 


A  correspondent,  who  does  not 
wish  her  letter  to  go  into  the  prob- 
lem department,  desires  to  have  a  list 
of  medicines  required  in  a  family 
medicine  case,  and  the  use  of  each 
medicine  given ;  and  adds,  "Also 
please  especially  designate  what  is 
useful  in  biliousness  in  children,  * 

*  *  i.  c,  vomiting,  with  diar- 
rhoea, preceded  by  coated  tongue,  bad 
breath,  loss  of  appetite,"  etc.  We 
propose  in  the  present  article  to  point 
out  the  judicious  limits  of  domestic 
practice,  as  well  as  to  note  a  very  few 
useful  and  safe  remedies  and  their 
uses  in  lay  hands. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  family  med- 
icine chests.  The  first  kind  should 
be  in  every  house,  and  may  be  a  sim- 
ple chest,  a  cupboard  or  a  closet,  as 
may  suit  individual  convenience.  In 
it  all  medicines  not  immediately  in  use 
should  be  kept.    Here  are  to  be  kept 


not  only  domestic  remedies  but  all 
medicines,  safely  out  of  reach  of  chil- 
dren and  careless  persons.  In  our 
own  practice  we  usually  recommend 
that,  beside  the  druggist's  label,  an- 
other one  should  be  attached  to  each 
bottle  or  package,  giving  more  fully 
its  use  and  method  of  administration, 
or  else  that  a  number  be  attached  to 
the  medicine  and  the  same  informa- 
tion be  written  down  in  a  blank  book 
kept  for  the  exclusive  purpose  in  the 
medicine  chest.  This  plan  covers  spe- 
cial medicines  prepared  for  special 
conditions  of  particular  children,  and 
the  directions  should  be  written  or 
dictated  by  the  physician.  Of  such 
medicine  chests  we  have  nothing  in 
particular  to  say,  as  they  are  only  de- 
vised for  making  the  carrying  out  of 
directions  more  certain,  for  safety  in 
case  the  repetition  of  the  treatment  is 
necessary,  and  for  saving  in  expense 
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by  preventing  waste  of  unused  medi- 
cines. In  practice  we  rind  that  both 
patient  and  physician  are  content  with 
the  arrangement. 

But  onr  correspondent  doubtless 
had  in  mind  another  form  of  medi- 
cine chest;  that  is  to  say,  one  con- 
taining remedies  which  she  could  use 
without  medical  advice  and  in  accord- 
ance with  her  own  judgment.  And 
here  we  pause  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  judicious  limits  of  domes- 
tic practice,  assuming  always  that 
skilled  advice  can  be  obtained  if  de- 
sired. Any  one  who  has  seen  much 
of  sickness  knows  that,  especially  in 
acute  illnesses,  very  ,much,  perhaps 
most,  of  the  physician's  anxiety  is  not 
in  selecting  the  remedy  but  in  mak- 
ing sure  of  the  nature  of  the  malady 
he  has  to  deal  with.  Now  this  deter- 
mination is,  except  in  the  simplest 
cases,  usually  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
domestic  practitioner.  Occasionally 
a  mother  is  found  who  by  education 
is  especially  qualified,  or  one  who  by 
a  natural  gift  of  keen  and  discrimi- 
nating observation  and  a  good  mem- 
ory of  previous  experiences,  can  some- 
times really  make  a  diagnosis.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  facts  are  but  half 
gathered  even  by  the  time  the  case  is 
serious  enough  to  demand  a  physi- 
cian's attendance.  This  being  the 
case,  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  in- 
advisable to  apply  domestic  practice 
to  anything  beyond  minor  emergen- 
cies. To  go  much  beyond  this  is  to 
fall  into  a  sort  of  patent  medicine 
method,  which  has  for  its  central  idea 
the  fitting  the  ailment  to  a  ready- 
made  medicament  rather  than  the  re- 
verse.    The  usual  later  result  is  a 


more  prolonged  illness  and  a  larger 
physician's  bill  than  would  have  been 
necessary  if  he  had  been  consulted  at 
the  beginning. 

Let  us  take  the  condition  of  digest- 
ive disorder  described  by  our  corre- 
spondent, as  it  will  serve  as  well  as 
any  other  as  an  example.  It  is  true 
that  a  medicine  judiciously  applied 
will  help  such  a  condition,  but  the 
chief  remedial  agency  is  a  restricted 
and  carefully  chosen  dietary.  The  use 
of  rhubarb  "  and  soda  mixture,  under 
the  name  in  some  sections  of  our 
country  of  "the  corrector,"  for  such 
a  condition  of  the  stomach  is  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  need  of  clearing  out 
the  intestinal  canal  to  get  off  the  de- 
bris of  undigested  food  and  its  re- 
sults. Proper  feeding  might  prevent 
the  need,  and  restricted  feeding  usu- 
ally will  cure  the  trouble.  The  symp- 
toms described  are  probably  those  of 
gastro-intestinal  catarrh,  and  are  usu- 
ally occasioned  in  children  by  an  un- 
suitable dietary.  An  unsuitable  die- 
tary may  consist  of  articles  simple  in 
themselves  and  perhaps  harmless  to 
another  person.  Thus  sweets,  too 
much  starchy  food,  excessive  use  of 
bread,  too  much  nitrogenous  food,  as 
meat,  or  the  use  of  meat,  eggs  or  both 
with  milk  is  pretty  certain  in  some 
constitutions  to  produce  disturbance 
of  the  digestive  organs,  or  in  the 
words  of  another,  they  induce  one  of 
''the  protean  forms  of  gout." 

Now  we  have  gone  aside  to  this 
illustration  because  it  shows  that  the 
very  condition  for  which  a  medicine 
is  asked  is  one  which  is  better  man- 
aged with  very  little  drugging,  or  pos- 
sibly none  at  all.    Careful  feeding  is 
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what  is  needed,  and  that  cannot  go 
into  a  medicine  chest. 

To  our  mind  there  is  but  one  kind 
of  medicine  chest  which  should  be 
kept  for  strictly  domestic  use,  name- 
ly, one  containing  things  needed  for 
minor  emergencies,  surgical*  and  med- 
ical. 

The  household  surgeon  must  be 
prepared  for  cuts,  burns,  bruises, 
splinters,  etc.  She  should  first  of  all 
have  a  tidy  receptacle  which  can  be 
tightly  closed  and  kept  as  nearly  dust 
free  as  possible.  A  top  drawer  of  a 
bureau  will  do,  a  cupboard  on  the 
wall  or  within  a  closet  is  better.  Have, 
then,  adhesive  plaster,  either  the  com- 
mon yellow  kind  or  the  "rubber"  plas- 
ter, which  is  on  the  whole  more  desir- 
able. It  may  be  had  in  sheets  or  on 
spools.  Also  isinglass  (water)  plas- 
ter ;  keep  it  in  a  box.  Have  made 
and  rolled  various  small  bandages. 
For  children  the  ordinary  finger  ban- 
dages of  the  surgeon,  about  1  inch 
wide  and  1  yard  and  2  yards  in 
length,  are  most  useful.  A  few 
and  2  inches  wide  and  2  and  3  yards 
long  will  also  be  in  place.  They  are 
best  made  from  old  sheets  carefully 
washed.  If  this  material  is  not  at 
hand,  a  well  cleansed  cheese-cloth 
makes  good  but  less  handsome  ban- 
dages. Bandages  are  useful  not  only 
to  close  cuts  and  wounds,  but  to  re- 
tain all  kinds  of  dressings. 

The  bleeding  of  a  cut  vessel  can  be 
generally  controlled  by  pressure. 
Water  as  hot  as  the  hand  of  the  dress- 
er can  bear  effectually  stops  the  ooz- 
ing of  blood  from  small  vessels,  and 
by  so  doing  insures  a  good  sight  of 
the  interior  of  the  wound,  and  per- 


mits the  removal  of  any  dirt  or  for- 
eign matter.  It  is  better  to  make  the 
water  aseptic  by  first  boiling  it.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  wait  to  boil  water 
if  it  be  not  ready.  Unboiled  water 
can  be  heated  to  the  required  heat, 
and,  if  no  bleeding  is  to  be  stopped, 
cool  water  may  be  used,  and  it  may 
be  made  aseptic  by  the  introduction  of 
one  of  the  safer  antiseptics.  It  is  in- 
deed better  to  add  one  even  to  the 
water  which  has  been  boiled.  For 
domestic  use,  probably  the  best  anti- 
septics are  boric  acid  (which  may  be 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  using  as  much 
as  will  readily  dissolve)  or  a  solution 
of  carbolic  acid.  The  latter  used  pure 
is  a  caustic,  and  the  solution  should 
be  made  in  advance.  A  convenient 
one  is  1  ounce  of  carbolic  acid,  2 
ounces  of  glycerine  and  enough  hot 
water  to  make  a  pint.  Shake  the 
whole  in  corked  bottles  until  the  glob- 
ules of  acid  disappear  and  a  clear  so- 
lution is  made.  Then  label  and  set 
away  for  use.  When  used  add  at  least 
two  parts  of  water,  preferably  boil- 
ing, to  one  of  the  solution.  This  weak- 
ened solution,  used  as  warm  as  can 
be  comfortably  borne,  can  be  used  to 
stay  blood,  and  should  be  used  to 
cleanse  the  skin  around  the  wound. 
It  is  also  a  comforting  dressing  for 
slight  burns  applied  on  absorbent  cot- 
ton. 

A  pad  of  this  cotton  may  be  used 
over  a  wound  after  the  adhesive  plas- 
ter and  under  the  bandage  if  there  is 
a  tendency  for  the  blood  to  ooze.  The 
pressure  of  a  bandage  over  the  wound 
will  tend  to  stav  this  leaking,  and 
the  cotton  will  absorb  any  blood  that 
does  escape.    It  also  takes  the  place 
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of  sponges  and,  twisted  about  a  slick, 
of  camel's  hair  pencils,  and  is  better 
than  these  things,  in  that  they  need 
thorough  disinfection  after  each  us- 
ing, while  the  cotton  is  throw  n  awaj 
or  burned  after  each  dressing.  It  also 
makes  a  good  protecting  dressing  for 
light  burns,  whether  the  carbolic  so- 
lution or  some  other  dressing  be  used. 
Wetted  in  hot  water  and  covered  with 
oiled  silk  it  makes  a  tolerable  poul- 
tice. 

Bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  ordinary 
"baking  soda"  of  the  kitchen,  has  a 
place  in  the  medicine  chest.  In  cases 
of  slight  burn,  dusted  over  the  sur- 
face, it  often  gives  great  relief  So, 
too,  it  does  if  inserted  into  the  decayed 
cavity  of  an  aching  tooth.  In  weak 
solution  it,  as  well  as  the  stronger 
and  cheaper  carbonate  of  soda,  or 
''washing  soda,"  when  applied  to  the 
skin,  gives  great  relief  from  the  itch- 
ing of  prickly  heat  or  of  hives.  Its 
internal  use  as  an  antacid  to  correct 
sour  stomach  or  to  relieve  heartburn 
is  well  known. 

Hot  water  gives  great  relief  in  the 
case  of  bruises,  and  therefore  no  drug 
need  be  kept  for  their  treatment. 

If  a  pair  of  fine-pointed  but  strong 
forceps  or  tweezers  be  kept  in  the 
case  they  will  prove  of  much  assist- 
ance in  the  removal  of  splinters  from 
the  skin  and  from  beneath  nails.  Pok- 
ing at  splinters  with  a  needle  or  pin 
often  aggravates  the  trouble 

Old  glove  fingers  saved  are  often 
useful  to  cover  dressings  ai;d  keep 
them  clean,  and  are  usually  more  com- 
fortable than  the  impervious  rubber 
finger  stall. 

Liniments  need  not  be  kept.  For 


all  ordinary  purposes  for  which  such 
applications  are  desirable  the  well- 
known  camphorated  oil,  or  extempor- 
ized mixtures  of  table  oil  with  am- 
monia and  turpentine  spirits — articles 
usually  in  the  house — will  do  very 
well.  For  the  sensitive  skin  of  chil- 
dren the  oil  shouid  compose  at  least 
seven-eighths  of  the  bulk  of  the  mix- 
ture. 

So  far  the  remedies  suggested 
have  been  chiefly  for  surgical  or  ex- 
ternal use.  A  few  may  be  added  for 
internal  use. 

The  emetic  is  always  disagreeable, 
but  sometimes  necessary.  Probably 
the  safest  is  the  wine  or  syrup  of  ipe- 
cac. It  is  useful  for  causing  vomit- 
ing when  indigestible  or  harmful 
things  have  been  eaten,  if  the  articles 
are  supposed  to  be  still  in  the  stom- 
ach. Ipecac  in  emetic  doses  usually 
quickly  breaks  up  the  attack  of  com- 
mon croup.  The  dose  is  from  half 
a  teaspoonful  to  a  teaspoonful,  re- 
peated in  half  an  hour  if  it  has  not 
acted.  For  very  prompt  action  pow- 
dered alum  (a  teaspoonful  mixed  with 
syrup  or  honey)  or  mustard  mixed 
with  syrup  and  water  may  be  used, 
but  their  irritant  effects  are  greater 
than  those  of  ipecac. 

Laxatives  or  purgatkrs  are  occa- 
sionally called  for,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  constipation,  but,  and  in 
childhood  quite  as  often,  to  remove 
from  the  intestinal  canal  either  un- 
digested or  irritating  matter.  Often 
a  mild  purgative  puts  an  end  to  an 
incinient  diarrhoea.  The  fact  that  cas- 
tor oil,  in  spite  of  its  disagreeable 
qualities,  survives  and  maintains  the 
first  place  among  the  milder  purges, 
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shows  that  it  possesses  other  quali- 
ties of  great  value.  Another  laxative 
mixture,  the  rhubarb  and  soda  mix- 
ture of  the  pharmacopoeia,  has  been 
already  alluded  to. 

It  is  doubtful  if  medicines  to  check 
bowel  looseness  in  infants  beyond 
these  laxatives  should  be  in  the  family 
medicine  chest.  If  the  clearing  out 
of  fermenting  or  irritating  matters 
and  the  restricting  of  the  diet  do  not 
check  the  trouble,  professional  as- 
sistance had  better  be  sought.  Opi- 
ates or  medicines  containing  them 
certainly  are  not  to  be  used  without 
specific  directions. 

Cough  mixtures,  we  think,  are  bet- 
ter omitted.  Simple  lenitives,  like 
flaxseed  tea,  or  small  doses  (1  to  3 
drops)  of  syrup  of  ipecac,  given 
every  few  hours,  with  frictions  of  the 
chest  with  one  of  the  liniments  al- 
luded to,  will  do  all  the  good  that  can 
be  expected  from  domestic  practice. 

Remedies  for  sore  throat  are  also 
of  doubtful  judiciousness.  Chlorate 
of  potash  has  become  almost  a  pop- 
ular remedy,  and  if  given  in  small 
quantities  it  will  not  do  harm.  If 
the  doses  are  large  this  cannot  be 
said.  Gargles  of  simple  alum  and 
water  or  tannin  and  water  are  useful 
in  their  place,  but  nowhere  is  what 
we  have  said  regarding  the  necessity 
of  a  correct  diagnosis  more  true  than 
in  connection  with  throat  diseases. 
The  distinction  between  the  forms  that 
are  of  slight  moment  and  those  of 
gravity  is  not  easily  made  without 
practice.  The  learning  to  distinguish 
them  will  be  worth  to  the  mother 
more  than  a  medicine  chest. 

Certain  carminatives,  such  as  spirit 


of  peppermint  or  anise,  are  very  use- 
ful to  relieve  pain,  especially  in  the 
abdomen.  They  are  much  more  effi- 
cient if  given  in  hot  water.  Lime 
water  is  so  largely  used  as  a  part  of 
infant's  food  that  it  is  hardly  to  be 
counted  a  remedy.  But  as  an  antacid 
it  is  useful.  It  can  be  used  in  most 
of  the  conditions  alluded  to  when 
speaking  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 
Mixed  with  linseed  or  table  oil  it 
makes  a  good  dressing  for  burns. 
With  the  former  oil  it  forms  the  wide- 
ly used  carron  oil. 

Many  other  remedies  may  be  kept 
in  the  medicine  chest,  but  their  ad- 
vantageous use  requires  more  know- 
ledge of  disease  than,  is  commonly  to 
be  had  in  the  household.  We  have 
written  only  of  remedies  which  we 
think  decidedly  useful ;  not  of  those 
which  pass  the  time  of  the  anxious 
watcher  until  the  symptoms  disap- 
pear. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  febrifuges 
because  we  feel  that  none  of  the  pow- 
erful ones,  anti-pyrin,  anti-fibrin,  not 
even  phenacetin,  are  safe  for  domes- 
tic use  in  the  nursery,  unless  the  fam- 
ily physician  has  carefully  specified 
the  dose  for  each  individual  child,  as 
well  as  the  details  of  its  administra- 
tion. 

Aconite,  while  a  powerful  poison,  is 
not,  as  usually  given  in  the  family, 
dangerous,  nor  is  it  as  so  given  use- 
ful :  it  becomes  a  pass-the-time  rem- 
edy. Skillfully  used  it  is  often  very 
useful :  but  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  it  to 
the  administration  of  lay  hands.  In 
our  judgment  the  mother  can  accom- 
plish far  more  good  and  with  less 
risk  with  the  bath  than  with  aconite. 
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Condensed  Replies  to  Various  Letters. 

W.  E..M.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

By  all  means  follow  your  physi- 
cian's advice  about  your  child's  diet. 
You  cannot  expect  him  to  take  the 
responsibility  of  the  child's  care  in  ill- 
ness while  you  arrange  its  diet  con- 
trary to  his  suggestion.  It  is  probable 
that  the  advice  of  your  physician  on 
the  spot  will  be  more  advantageous  to 
your  child  than  your  application  of  the 
rules  of  any  professor  at  a  distance 
made  on  general  principles.  There  are 
multitudes  of  causes  which  may  excite 
diarrhoea  in  a  child  who  lives  on  milk 
alone.  The  bands  we  think  advisable 
in  all  weather ;  very  thin  flannel 
worn  loosely,  outside  the  shirt  if  you 
prefer,  are  most  comfortable. 

A  Puzzled  Inquirer,  Olyinpia,  Wash. 

It  is  a  little  awkward  to  be  asked  to 
decide  between  the  editor's  general  ad- 
vice and  a  contributor  to  "The  Moth- 
er's Parliament."  The  latter  depart- 
ment was  established  to  allow  our 
readers  to  "free  their  minds"  to  each 
other  without  the  interference  of  the 
Medical  Editor.  The  name  was  chosen 
to  express  the  fact  that  it  is  a  mother- 
lygossip.  If  our  readers  find  in  it  any- 
thing they  like  to  try,  they  can  do  so. 
But  the  Medical  Editor  cannot  under- 
take to  reconcile  any  opinions  therein 
with  his  own.  As  regards  the  particu- 
lar problem  you  present,  we  think 
your  physician  is  right  in  asking  you 
to  use  your  judgment.  Although  you 
claim  to  have  no  judgment,  you  evi- 
dently have  the  making  of  a  very  good 


one.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  the 
amount  of  cream  should  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  need,  both  for  its  nutritive 
use  and  its  use  as  a  laxative. 

Anxious   Mother,   New  Brunswick, 
N.  J. 

The  child  is  small  and  rather  back- 
ward in  teething.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
try  to  "force"  the  child  to  eat,  but  you 
must  try  to  coax  her  most  assiduously. 
We  do  not  know  why  you  have  not 
given  the  child  cow's  milk  as  a  food, 
but  we  would  suggest  that  cow's  milk 
and  barley  water,  2  parts  of  the  for- 
mer to  1  of  the  latter,  would  be  more 
likelv  to  prove  nourishing  than  what 
you  are  now  giving.  Possibly  your 
physician  may  suggest  your  continuing 
the  food  you  first  tried. 

Subscriber.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Your  baby  has  gained  weight  well. 
It  is  better  to  wean  before  or  after  hot 
weather,  not  during  it.  We  do  not 
think  the  tub  bath  debilitating,  but  a 
sponge  bath  daily  is  just  as  good. 
Teething,  that  is,  the  appearance  of 
the  teeth,  begins,  on  an  average,  in 
the  seventh  month. 

D.  E.  M.,  Detroit,  Mich, 

We  think  that  such  a  child  as  you 
describe  ought  to  be  looked  over 
carefully  by  his  physician,  especially 
in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  his 
vomiting  his  food. 

An  Appreciative  Subscriber,  Parsons, 
Kan, 

The  child  weighs  enough  ;  the  soft- 
ness of  its  flesh  very  likelv  depends 
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upon  the  teething.  Unless  other 
reasons  exist  for  changing,  we  think 
that  Mellin's  Food  may  as  well  be  con- 
tinued through  the  autumn,  and  we 
should  not  give  any  solid  food  beyond 
the  bread  crusts  already  given.  But 
you  may  give  good  broth  of  chicken, 
mutton  or  beef,  with  rice  or  barley 
(without  any  vegetables  of  course), 
or  beef  juice  squeezed  from  raw 
meat. 

Old  Subscriber,  New  York  City. 

We  cannot  recommend  such  a  hair 
wash.  If  it  is  used  to  prevent  the 
hair  from  turning  dark,  it  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  counteract  a 
natural  tendency,  else  it  would  not  be 
called  for.  Such  a  wash  becomes  in 
effect  a  hair  bleach,  and  we  know  of 
nothing  that  is  efficient  and  at  the  same 
time  free  from  the  disadvantages  you 
mention. 

IV.  F.  K.,  Mies,  O. 

"Ought  to  Know"  says  "bottles  with 
tubes,"  and  makes  no  allusion  to  con- 
ditions such  as  yours.  Doubtless 
your  physician  is  doing  the  best  he  can 
with  your  breast.  "Ought  to  Know" 
merely  attacked  a  form  of  nursing 
bottles  which  should  not  be  tolerated. 
All  babies  are  not  colicky,  and.  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  they  usually 
are  not.  If  one  has  a  colicky  child  to 
deal  with,  she  must  do  the  best  she 
can,  just  as  with  any  other  ailment. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  consider  the  colic 
as  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  an  ail- 
ment (not  a  dangerous  one  usually), 
and  needs  treatment. 

B.,  Philadelphia, 

Why  not  trv  this  formula :    Milk,  1 


tahlespoonful ;  cream,  \y2  tablespoon- 
fuls;  water,  5  tablespoonfuls ;  milk- 
sugar,  a  heaping  teaspoonful ;  lime- 
water,  a  dessertspoonful,  the  last  to 
be  added  after  the  food  has  been  steril- 
ized. If  you  have  a  sterilizer  you  can 
mix  the .  day's  rations  in  the  propor- 
tions given  above,  and  put  it  into  as 
many  bottles  as  you  need  feedings. 
Sterilize  all  at  once,  and  warm  up 
each  bottle  to  blood  heat  as  needed. 
C.  W.  K.,  Orlando,  Fla, 

The  food  you  ask  about  is  one  of 
the  best.  Xo  food  is  sure  to  agree, 
and  you  will  need  medical  advice  when 
what  you  use  does  not. 

Subscriber,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

The  article  in  a  recent  number  en- 
titled "Diet  After  Weaning,"  seems  to 
answer  your  questions.  There  is  no 
objection  to  the  continuance  of  the 
oatmeal. 

M.  H.,  Denver,  Col. 

It  is  true  that  both  mother  and 
child  may  be  constipated.  If  the  child 
is  a  suckling  the  coincidence  may  be 
cause  and  effect.  But  the  same  co- 
incidence constantly  occurs  where  chil- 
dren have  never  nursed.  If  in  these 
cases  there  be  any  transmitted  effect, 
it  must  have  been  through  ante-natal 
influence.  The  truth  is  that  the  es- 
sential causes  of  constipation  in  in- 
dividual instances  are  not  evident  or 
at  least  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  easily 
reached  by  any  kind  of  treatment. 
Any  physician  who  keeps  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  peculiarities  of  the  fami- 
lies can  tell  you  of  individual  pecul- 
iarities which  seem  independent  of  or- 
dinary conditions.  .  For  instance,  one 
parent  is  habitually  constipated,  the 
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other  never  has  a  hint  of  it.  One  child 
is  "as  regular  as  clock  work,"  the 
other  barely  having  an  evacuation 
w  ithout  some  remedy  or  assistance. 
Now  the  hygiene  of  this  family  is  as 
uniform  as  may  be.  At  the  table  they 
eat  essentially  the  same  food,  the  con- 
ciliated ones  perhaps  eating  less  con- 
stipating food  than  the  others.  The 
cause  must  be  in  some  difference  of 
the  nervous  and  muscular  actions  of 
the  bowels. 

P.,  Hammond,  Ind. 

The  blood  supply  to  the  nose  comes 
in  part  from  arteries  which  run  across 
the  face  in  such  a  situation  that  they 
can  be  easily  compressed  against  the 
bone.  The  finger,  or  a  finger-shaped 
pad  about  two  inches  long,  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  nose,  extending  from 
the  lower  border  of  the  upper  lip  up- 
ward, and  pressed  firmly  against  the 
face,  will  compress  these  vessels,  and, 
if  the  bleeding  is  from  tissue  supplied 
by  them,  will  entirely  control  it. 

L.  E.,  Diduth,  Minn. 

A  mild  laxative  of  castor  oil  or  mag- 
nesia, especially  if  the  child  is  con- 
stipated, may  be  given  in  such  a  case 
of  sore  throat,  and  if  fever  is  present 
small  doses  of  quinine  (two  grains  for 
a  child  of  four  years,  every  four  to 
six  hours)  mav  be  ^ministered.  For 
the  pain  and  discomfort  in  the  throat  a 
Priessnitz  application  is  beneficial.  A 
towel  dipped  in  ordinary  water  and 
wrung  out  thoroughly  is  placed  around 
the  neck ;  over  this  a  piece  of  oiled 
silk,  and  the  whole  held  in  place  by  a 
dry  towel.  A  gargle  of  chlorate  of 
potash  (a  teaspoonful  in  half  glass  of 
water)  is  also  serviceable. 


L.  O.,  Chicago. 

The  question  of  bathing  or  spong- 
ing a  child  ill  with  scarlatina  must  be 
decided  by  the  doctor. 

P.  W.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Your  questions  are  pretty  fully  an- 
swered in  the  articles  on  "Mixed 
Feeding"  published  some  time  ago. 
The  food  there  advised  for  mixed  feed- 
ing is  suitable  for  an  entire  diet.  There 
is  no  object  in  giving  mutton  or  beef 
broth  now.  They  are  by  no  means  as 
nutritious  as  milk  mixtures. 

D.,  Guthrie,  Okla. 

Weights  "dressed"  are  of  no  value 
in  taking  account  of  a  child's  growth 
unless  the  weight  of  the  clothing  is  ex- 
actly known.  The  gain  in  the  three 
months  is  five  pounds.  If  the  clothing 
is  just  the  same  and  the  relation  to 
meal  time  just  the  same,  this  gain  is 
baby's  gain.  If  we  allow  a  pound 
for  the  clothing,  the  real  baby  has  in- 
creased from  7  to  12  pounds — a  satis- 
factory gain.  If  the  clothing  weighs  2 
pounds,  he  has  increased  from  6 
pounds  to  11  pounds  net,  that  is,  near- 
ly doubled  in  three  months,  fully 
enough.  Our  general  rule  is  that  the 
net  weight  of  a  five  months'  baby  is 
twice  its  net  birth  weight. 

N.  W.,  Boston. 

If  the  circumstances  of  the  steril- 
ization are  really  exactly  the  same,  the 
difference  is  probably  in  the  milk. 
Milk  varies  in  composition,  and  is 
sometimes  more  acid  than  one  would 
believe  who  has  not  tested  it  with 
litmus  paper. 

L.  A.,  Eufaula,  Ala. 

Increased   cream    in    the  mixture 
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might  relieve  the  constipation.  So 
probably  would  the  orange  juice, 
which  is  usually  well  borne  at  her  age. 
Mellin's  Food  is  useful  in  such  con- 
ditions. 

D.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A  bill  may  be  disinfected  without 
damaging  it  by  either  of  two  easy 
methods :  Pour  a  little  alcohol  on  a 
piece  of  sulphur  and  burn  both  on  a 
brick  or  flat  stone,  laying  the  bill  near 
them,  and  covering  all  with  an  in- 
verted stone  jar  so  as  to  secure  the 
fumes ;  or  soak  the  bill  in  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid  and 
water. 

P.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

"Educators"  which  we  know  are  not 
sweet.  They  are  from  whole  wheat 
flour,  and  seem  to  contain  no  sugar 
whatever. 

5".  IV.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Do  not  change  the  breast  milk  while 
it  is  good  and  abundant,  nor  unless  it 
is  scanty,  would  we  add  any  other 
nourishment  before  cool  weather. 

T.  H.,  Denison,  Tex. 

The  drooling  often  accompanies 
teething,  but  is  not  a  definite  sign.  It 
is  due  to  development  of  the  salivary 
glands,  and  inasmuch  as  their  de- 
velopment very  often  coincides  more 
or  less  with  the  process  of  teething, 
the  drooling  has  been  popularly  associ- 
ated with  the  latter. 

/.  Y.y  Frankfort,  Ind. 

In  a  young  infant  diet  must  be 
liquid,  and  essentially  a  milk  diet.  Ex- 
periment and  study  of  the  composition 
of  the  fasces  of  infants  show  that  the 


latter  contain  a  great  amount  of  fat. 
In  practice  we  find  that  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  remedies  for  con- 
stipation is  the  increase  of  the  amount 
of  fat  (cream)  in  the  food,  until  the 
constipation  is  overcome,  or  until  the 
limit  of  the  digestive  power  of  the  in- 
fant is  reached. 

W.,  Lezves,  Del. 

We  cannot  answer,  since  you  do  not 
give  amounts.  Why  does  he  not  drink 
milk  as  most  children  of  his  age  do? 
You  mention  but  one  cup  in  the  day. 
If  the  cream  be  really  partly  milk  and 
taken  in  good  quantity,  it  may  give 
him  enough  albuminoids. 

A.  D.,  Hancock,  Mich. 

Babyhood  does  not  generally  con- 
cern itself  with  the  maladies  of  ado- 
lescence or  adult  life.  But  we  can  an- 
swer your  question  easily.  When 
you  ask  "Can  a  child,"  etc.,  we  sim- 
ply say,  yes,  it  is  possible,  just  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  all  sorts  of  improbable 
things,  but  we  must  add  it  is  extreme- 
ly improbable.  Further,  we  are  sure 
that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  is  all  the 
time  talked  about  uterine  displace- 
ments and  diseases,  and  that  the  best 
preventive  of  both  within  your  reach 
is  to  allow  your  little  daughter  all  the 
freedom  of  exercise  you  can.  Teach 
her  how  to  jump  (alighting  upon  the 
toes)  if  you  know  how  to  do  so. 
Teach  her — just  as  you  would  a  boy 
— not  to  overtax  her  strength  while 
she  is  growing,  but  do  not  force  upon 
her  attention  any  special  reasons  for 
care.  Some  children  doubtless  are  bet- 
ter out  of  school  at  the  time  of  de- 
velopment, but  this  is  to  avoid  men- 
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tal  tax,  nervous  strain,  faulty  posi- 
tions, etc.,  and  to  get  opportunity  for 
out-of-door  life  and  exercise,  not  to 
avoid  it.  When  development  does  be- 
gin we  think  it  wise  to  keep  girls 
quiet  at  the  time  of  the  periods  (but 
then  only),  until  the  function  is  well 
established. 

E.  N.,*  Laramie,  Wyo. 

In  simple  diarrhoea  an  enema  after 
each  movement  of  one  or  two  ounces 
of  cool  water  is  frequently  sufficient, 
or  a  quarter  to  half-a-teaspoonful  of 
the  chalk  mixture  of  the  shops  may  be 
given  internally.  In  inflammatory 
diarrhoea,  if  there  is  pain  and  tender- 
ness, use  hot  applications.  Medicinally, 
add  to  each  dose  of  chalk  mixture  two 
to  ten  drops  of  paregoric,  or  give  an 
astringent,  with  or  without  the 
opiates ;  if  the  movements  are  watery, 
five  to  twenty  drops  of  fluid  extract 
geranium  maculatum — i.  e.,  crow's 
foot  or  crane's  bill — in  water  or  milk, 
after  each  movement. 

S.,  Huntington,  W .  Va. 

Nothing  can  be  gained  by  spanking 
and  frightening  a  child  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. It  probably  will  make 
matters  worse.  If  you  are  obliged  to 
take  the  child  into  a  public  place — 
which  of  itself  often  excites  a  desire 
for  evacuation  of  bowels  or  bladder — 
and  fear  an  accident,  see  that  the 
bowels  are  relieved  by  enema  or  sup- 
positories before  you  go. 

C.  A.,  Lafayette,  La. 

The  milk  crust  was  doubtless  ec- 
zema and  the  other  eruption  is  prob- 
ably the  same. 


D.  T.j  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  some  chil- 
dren of  her  age  do  eat  the  things 
recommended  by  these  officious 
friends.  But  it  is  also  true  that  few 
of  them  escape  without  very  evident 
indigestions,  which  afflictions,  and 
many  more  serious,  these  persons  usu- 
ally ignore  or  dismiss  as  troubles 
which  "all  babies  have."  You  have 
done  well  to  resist  their  meddlesome- 
ness. 

A.  ,  Newbern,  N.  C. 

The  average  length  of  a  new-born 
child  is  about  21  inches,  but  it  is  some 
time  before  it  straightens  itself  out  to 
its  full  length.  It  rapidly  gains  in 
length  as  in  weight. 

D.  M.,  Lock  port,  N.  Y. 

It  is  time  to  begin  to  diminish  the 
number  of  feedings,  for,  by  six 
months  of  age,  she  should  have  no 
more  than  six  in  24  hours.  We  sup- 
pose that  it  will  be  difficult  to  get  a 
child  who  has  been  so  overfed  back  to 
prudent  rations,  so  we  do  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  size  of  the  meals, 
which  are  now  those  of  a  six-months 
old  child. 

H.  E.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

The  band  has  no  particular  relation 
to  teething,  but  it  is  a  good  protection 
against  such  diarrhoeas  as  are  due  to 
chilling  of  the  abdomen. 

B.  K.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

The  various  kinds  of  bread  contain- 
ing the  coarse  parts  of  the  flours  or 
meals  of  which  they  are  made — whole 
wheat,  oatmeal,  Indian  meal,  rye  meal, 
etc. — are  all  laxative,  but  the)'  are  of 
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various  degrees  of  digestibility. 
Whole  wheat  may  be  used  as  soon  as 
the  child's  chewing  teeth  have  come, 
the  othei»s  must  be  tried  experi- 
mentally. 

L.,  Morristown,  Tenn. 

We  do  think  tobacco  smoke  un- 
wholesome for  children.  Sometimes 
the  effects  are  evident.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
many  and  perhaps  most  children,  like 
adults,  acquire  a  tolerance  of  tobacco 
smoke.  It  is  never  an  advantage  to 
children. 

G.,  Raton,  N.  Mex. 

Pin-worms  are  best  removed  from 
the  rectum  by  giving  an  enema,  either 
of  infusion  of  quassia,  or  of  a  weak 
solution  of  quinine,  or  of  water  in 
which  garlic  has  been  boiled ;  these 
should  always  be  preceded  by  an 
enema  of  plain  water  to  wash  out  the 
bowel.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that, 
although  this  may  give  temporary  re- 
lief, the  cure  will  not  be  permanent 
unless  the  young  worms  high  up  in 
the  intestine  are  killed  with  some 
vermicide ;  otherwise  they  will  travel 
to  the  rectum  as  soon  as  they  mature, 
and  cause  a  repetition  of  the  symp- 
toms. 

N.  I..  Nezvburyport,  Mass. 

Unfortunately  most  children  of  her 
age  do  not  sleep  the  night  through.  It 
is  true  that  they  should  not  be  fed 
or  nursed  at  her  age  during  the  pa- 
rent's night ;  that  is  to  say,  she  should 
be  nursed  when  the  mother  retires  and 
again  in  the  early  morning.  If  she 
wakes  she  will  probably  need  changing 
and  may  be  given  a  little  water. 


U.  H.,  Pierre,  S.  Dak. 

The  question  whether  precocity  is 
really  a  bad  and  unhopeful  sign  hangs 
much  on  the  way  the  child  is  growing. 
If  the  body  is  sound  and  developing, 
each  part  in  its  right  amount,  pre- 
cocity, however  great  and  wonderful, 
is  harmless. 

5".  H.,  Emporia,  Kan. — 

If,  by  chance,  milk  has  soured  in  a 
bottle  it  should  be  well  boiled  in  soda, 
then  thoroughly  rinsed,  and  set  aside 
for  several  hours,  filled  with  hot  water 
to  which  a  teaspoonful  of  borax  has 
been  added.  When  the  child  has  fin- 
ished nursing,  the  bottle  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand  about  with  the 
remaining  milk  in  it,  but  should  at 
once  be  emptied,  rinsed  with  hot  wa- 
ter, and  left  filled  with  borax  water 
till  the  time  for  final  cleaning. 

/.  B.,  Des  Moines,  la. — 

The  boy  of  two  and  a  half  has  ap- 
parently the  ordinary  adhesion  of  the 
prepuce  to  some  part  of  the  glands. 
Such  adhesions  can  often  be  broken 
up,  and  no  circumcision  need  be  called 
for.  The  necessity  of  operation  can- 
not be  determined  without  personal 
examination.  We  think  that  you 
would  best  let  the  surgeon  you  speak 
of  try  to  see  if  the  adhesions  can  be 
broken  up.  A  little  bleeding  is  of  no 
consequence  if  the  breaking  up  is  cor- 
rectly done.  If  much  difficulty  is  like- 
ly to  be  encountered,  an  anaesthetic 
can  be  used. 

N.  A.,  Marinette,  Wis. — 

Of  course  the  napkin  must  be  worn, 
and  very  young  infants  usually  have  a 
band  for  warmth  of  the  abdomen. 
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The  latter  is  less  necessary  at  night 
than  hy  day.  Over  the  nightgown  a 
blanket,  woven  or  knitted,  which  is 
warm  and  yet  light  and  soft,  is  wrap- 
ped. This  is  not  easily  displaced  and 
over  it  other  covers  may  be  laid  if  the 
temperature  demands.  The  one  aim 
in  dressing  the  infant  is  sufficient  pro- 
tection, with  the  greatest  freedom. 
As  the  child  grows  it  is  more  active, 
and  especial  contrivances  for  keeping 
the  nightclothes  and  the  bedclothes  in 
place  are  required. 

D.  ,  Parkersburg,  W .  Va — 

In  scarlatina  the  temperature  usu- 
ally remains  high  till  the  decline  of  the 
disease — about  the  fourth  or  fifth  day 
in  ordinary  cases.  As  soon  as  the 
fever  has  subsided  and  the  eruptions 
have  faded,  and  the  skin-shedding  is 
well  established,  it  is  customary  to 
sponge  the  body  off  thoroughly  in 
tepid  water,  and  clean  the  head,  using 
a  fine  sponge  or  soft  linen,  avoiding 
draughts  and  keeping  the  body  well 
covered,  with  the  exception  of  the 
part  being  washed. 

E.  U.,  Quincy,  III— 

The  stye  usually  comes,  as  do  boils 
and  the  like,  from  external  infection. 
Pus-producing  organisms  are  always 
about,  and  if  they  find  entrance  into 
the  skin  in  any  way  suppuration  is 
likely  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  debili- 
tated persons  can  resist  infection  less, 
but  they  have  no  monopoly  of  such 
things. 

A  Subscriber  of  Several  Years,  Si- 
oux Falls,  S.  Dak. — 

The  medical  editor  cannot  under- 
take to  send  private  answers  to  com- 


munications addressed  to  Babyhood. 
In  the  matter  inquired  about  nothing 
new  can  be  elicited  by  farther  inquiry, 
as  the  subject  is  well  understood  by 
physicians.  In  any  individual  case  the 
result  will  depend  upon  the  roughness 
of  the  voyage,  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
person  to  sea-sickness,  and  perhaps, 
above  all,  upon  the  degree  of-  what  is 
known  as  uterine  irritability  in  the 
particular  patient.  No  one  can  know 
this  but  her  own  confidential  medical 
adviser.  Many  persons  bear  the  or- 
deal unharmed ;  others  experience  di- 
sastrous results. 

E.  Minot,  N.  Dak.— 

When  the  five-meal  plan  is  strictly 
carried  out,  i.  e.,  excluding  all  even- 
ing as  well  as  night  feeding,  three- 
hour  intervals  or  something  near  it 
are  observed.  Night  feeding  is  some- 
times interpreted  as  meaning  feeding 
during  the  usual  hours  of  the  parents' 
night,  and  the  last  meal  is  then  given 
just  before  the  mother  retires.  In 
practice  either  plan  works  well,  but 
we  somewhat  prefer  the  former.  You 
may  safely  give  Mellin's  Food  for  the 
last  meal. 

E.  F.,  Port  Huron,  Mich. — 

Left-handedness  is  not  such  a  mis- 
fortune as  some  people  seem  to  think 
it.  It  is  such  chiefly  in  that  it  makes 
the  left-handed  person  noticeable.  It 
is  not  an  impairment  of  power  or  suc- 
cess, except  in  the  use  of  tools  or  im- 
plements constructed  expressly  for  use 
in  the  right  hand,  like  the  scissors, 
for  instance.  Most  left-handed  per- 
sons can  be  taught  to  use  the  right 
hand  for  most  acts. 
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Elementary  Lessons. 


The  Object  Method  in  Teaching  Reading. 

Wouldn't  reading  be  made  easier, 
if  instead  of  a  cast-iron  adherence  to 
the  word  method,  excellent  as  it  is, 
some  little  divergence  from  it  were 
allowed? 

Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  teach  the 
very  first  words  by  the  object 
method?  Show  the  child  a  cat,  at 
the  same  time  the  picture  of  a  cat, 
and  ask  him,  pointing  to  the  first, 
"What  is  that  ?"  The  answer  will  be : 
"A  cat."  Now  to  the  picture.  "What 
is  that  ?"  And  the  answer  will  be : 
"A  cat,"  as  before,  or  better,  "A  pic- 
ture of  a  cat."  In  either  case  get  by 
question  the  latter  answer.  Now 
show  the  word  cat,  saying  that  this 
is  another  picture  of  a  cat,  easier  to 
make  and  oftener  used.  Teach  in  this 
way  some  forty  to  fifty  different 
names  of  familiar  objects  about  the 
house.  The  idioms  and  verbs  by  the 
word  method  should  be  taught  at  the 
same  time. 

Despise  not  the  phonetic  method, 
even  in  next  to  the  very  earliest  step. 
I  have  found  that  a  child  who  knows 
cat  and  fork  will  take  delight  in  get- 
ting the  word  fat,  for  instance,  by 
the  phonetic  method.  By  teaching  it 
(slightly  only,  not  as  an  exclusive 
method)  we  give  the  child  a  means  by 
which  it  may  begin  to  help  itself,  by 
which  it  may  begin  to  combine  and 
reason.  How  can  it  do  this  with  the 
word  method  alone? 

I  would  begin,  then,  with  the  object 
method ;  for  verbs  and  idioms  take  up 
the   word   method,   even  before  we 


drop  the  object  method,  and  carry 
them  along  together,  and  as  soon  as 
possible,  certainly  as  soon  as  we  drop 
the  object  method,  take  up  the  pho- 
netic, and  carry  it  along  with  the 
word  method.  We  must  early,  very 
early,  use  the  sentence  or  phrase 
method,  and  teach  the  child  who  can 
recognize  the  separate  words  to  speak 
them  only  in  phrases  or  sentences  and 
not  as  detached  words,  and  this 
should  be  carried  along  with  the  word 
and  phonetic  methods. 

Further  reasons  for  using  the  pho- 
netic method  are  that  we  may  there- 
by overcome  defects  in  pronunciation, 
get  clearness  and  accuracy,  and  ac- 
custom the  child  early  to  habits  of 
phonetic  analysis  which  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  him  during  all  his 
school-life  at  least.  G.  R. 


An  Original  Way  of  Learning  to  Spell. 

Among  my  various  experiences  in 
teaching  my  children,  the  way  in 
which  my  youngest  boy  learned  to 
read  and  spell  is  especially  interest- 
ing to  me.  I  feel  that  he  half  in- 
vented the  way  himself.  It  is  simple 
and  natural,  and  was  very  successful 
with  him.  Now  that  he  is  nearly 
seven  he  can  sit  down  as  a  grown 
person  would,  and  get  real  enjoy- 
ment from  the  books  he  likes.  He 
comes  to  very  few  words  that  give 
him  trouble.  When  he  was  about  five 
he  began  to  be  interested  in  the  let- 
ters— in  their  shapes,  names,  and 
sounds — not   often    asking  questions 
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about  them,  but  iu  sonic  quiet  way 
of  his  own  finding  out  for  himself.  I 
dislike  to  do  anything  to  urge  a  child 
to  greater  mental  activity,  so  1  sim- 
ply followed  where  he  led.  One  day, 
when  he  was  housed  with  a  cold,  I 
brought  him  home  a  bright  card  con- 
taining the  large  and  small  letters.  I 
told  him  it  would  be  a  nice  roof  for 
his  block-houses,  and  when  he 
wanted  to  know  a  letter  he  could  go 
to  that  instead  of  to  mamma.  He  en- 
joyed that  card  greatly.  Soon  every 
picture  which  he  drew  on  old  scraps 
of  paper  around  the  house  had  a 
name  under  it,  printed  more  or  less 
well,  and  generally  with  such  spelling 
as  the  sounds  of  the  letters  suggested. 

In  telling  him  the  letters'  names, 
when  he  asked  them,  I  had  always 
given  the  sound  as  well  as  the  name, 
and  he  fully  understood  that  the 
sound  was  what  he  used  in  the  word. 
For  the  vowels  I  gave  merely  the 
short  sounds  at  first.  As  time  went 
on  he  gradually  learned  various  other 
vowel-sounds,  as  they  occurred  in  the 
words  he  used.  He  began  to  enter- 
tain himself  by  spelling  words  and 
getting  me  to  ask  him  to  spell  various 
simple  words,  such  as  cat  and  bat, 
and  dog,  for  his  amusement.  I  re- 
member his  urging  me  to  go  on  and 
on.  one  afternoon,  till  he  had  spelt 
forty-two  such  words. 

The  signs  and  placards  in  the 
street  began  to  amuse  him,  and  he 
used  to  dance  nearly  off  the  sidewalk 
at  a  certain  place  where  the  word 
HATTER  was  on  a  great  yellow 
handbill  posted  on  the  fence.  He 
shouted  it  out,  letter  by  letter,  at  the 
top  of  his  baby  lungs  every  time  we 


went  by  it.  The  open  stove  by  which 
I  undressed  him  at  night  has  a  grat- 
ing in  front,  on  which  is  the  word 
NEWPORT.  That  word  had  a 
nightly  fascination  for  him  as  the 
flames  danced  behind  it,  and  always 
suggested  spelling.  He  would  say, 
"Mamma,  spell  to  me;  spelling  is  so 
pleasant."  By  degrees  the  words  I 
spelled  shaped  themselves  into  stories. 
Every  one  of  the  cold  nights  of  that 
winter,  when  I  undressed  him  and  he 
had  a  little  cosey  warming-time  in 
my  lap  before  the  fire,  we  had  one  of 
our  spelling-stories.  One  night  I 
had  a  hoarse  cold,  and  said  I  must 
give  up  the  story  for  that  night ;  but 
he  replied,  "Oh !  no,  mamma,  I'll  spell 
it  to  you ;"  and  here  is  the  story  he 
spelled:  "A  boy  had  a  saw,  and  took 
a  piece  of  wood  and  sawed  it  the 
right  way,  and  made  a  house  on  a 
stand,  and  gave  it  to  his  little  sister." 
The  only  words  in  which  he  needed 
help  were  "piece"  and  "sawed." 
After  this  we  generally  alternated  in 
our  "spelled  stories,"  and  had  many  a 
merry  timeover  them,  each  strivingto 
make  them  entertaining  to  the  other. 

Some  persons  might  criticise  the 
use  of  bedtime  for  this  purpose.  In 
this  case  I  could  not  see  the  least 
harm  resulting  from  it.  It  did  not  ex- 
cite him  unduly,  and  only  served  as 
a  pleasant  entertainment.  When  put 
into  bed  he  went  to  sleep  readily,  and 
seldom  waked  again  for  a  good  "ten 
hours.  In  daytime  he  often  picked 
out  in  his  picture-books  words  which 
we  had  spelled  the  night  before. 
Sometimes  he  attempted  to  read  some 
easy  story  or  poem  which  he  already 
partially  knew,  to  himself  or  to  me, 
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as  circumstances  led  him.  All  this 

was  voluntary  and  pleasant  to  him, 

and  with  so  little  assistance  from  us 

older  ones  that  I  feel  I  must  give  the 


principal  credit  of  his  learning  to  the 
"spelling  stories,"  the  amount  of 
which  is  no  more  than  is  good  for 
him.  P.  N. 


Practical  Nursery  Helps 


The  Baby  Carriage  and  Its  Appointments. 

When  we  remember  that  the  child 
takes  most  of  his  exercise  in  his  baby 
carriage,  that  he  often  remains  in  it  as 
long  as  three  hours  at  a  time,  and  that 
he  takes  many  naps  while  lying  in  it,  it 
is  certainly  time  for  us  to  consider  the 
question,  "Is  the  carriage  comfortable 
for  the  baby  ?"  Most  of  us  will  an- 
swer, "Why,  certainly !  How  could  it 
possibly  be  improved  ?  Here  are 
springs,  and  here  is  a  seat,  and  soft 
upholstery,  and  a  parasol  to  protect 
him  from  the  sunlight — what  more  is 
needed  ?" 

Apparently  nothing.  But  let  us  look 
more  closely.  Suppose  we  are  pur- 
chasing a  carriage  for  our  own  use ; 
do  we  carefully  examine  the  way  the 
carriage  is  hung  upon  its  springs, 
whether  the  wheels  are  properly  ad- 
justed to  each  other,  and,  lastly, 
whether  we  can  comfortably  rest  the 
back  and  stretch  the  limbs  when  tak- 
ing a  long  ride ;  for  a  ride  of  three 
hours  is  a  long  one — do  we  not  think 
of  all  these  things?  Or,  suppose  the 
carriage  is  to  be  purchased  for  the  use 
of  an  invalid  ;  do  we  not  see  that  it  is 
especially  easy,  and  that  there  are 
enough  soft  cushions  and  easy  springs 
to  counteract  even  the  slightest  jolt- 
ing? But  do  we  think  of  these  same 
things  when  we  procure  a  carriage  for 
a  baby,  say,  three  months  of  age? 


Baby's  mother  perhaps  buys  as 
handsome  a  one  as  her  means  will  al- 
low. How  luxurious  it  looks?  The 
wicker  basket,  fresh  and  cool ;  the 
wheels  with  their  shining  nickel  caps ; 
the  brightly  polished  springs ;  the 
plush  upholstery,  so  softly  tufted;  the 
carpeted  floor,  and,  crowning  all,  the 
graceful  silken,  lace-trimmed  sunshade 
— why,  it  really  is  a  thing  of  beauty  ! 

It  is  sent  home,  and  the  mother  can 
hardly  await  the  day  when  baby  will 
have  his  first  airing.  She  hurries  to 
make  or  purchase  a  small  feather  pil- 
low and  fashions  elaborate  little  slip- 
covers for  it.  She  knows  that  this 
pillow  belongs  in  every  carriage  and 
her  own  judgment  tells  her  that  baby 
is  too  young  to  sit  upright  and  that  the 
dear  little  head  requires  a  pillow  be- 
neath it. 

Baby's  First  Ride. 
At  length  the  long-looked-for,  sun- 
shiny day  arrives.  Baby  is  decked  out 
with  cap  and  cloak  and  his  mamma 
eagerly  superintends  the  placing  of 
the  child  in  his  carriage.  Then  for 
the  first  time  she  discovers  that  he  can- 
not possibly  lie  down  the  way  the  car- 
riage is  arranged.  After  a  moment's 
thought  out  comes  the  seat,  and  nurse 
is  sent  upstairs  for  an  ordinarv  bed 
pillow.  It  is  too  wide  as  well  as  too 
short  for  the  carriage,  but  it  is  the  only 
available  thing  and  it  is  forced  into 
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position.  Accordingly  it  cither  creases 
itself  in  the  centre,  forming  two  hard 
ridges  running  lengthwise,  or  ■  it 
doubles  itself  under  on  each  side,  and 
the  curve  thus  made  is  well  adapted  to 
roll  the  little  form  down  against  the 
side  of  the  carriage.  Then  the  small 
pillow  with  its  stiffly  starched  cover, 
all  tucks  and  embroidery,  is  placed  in 
position,  and  baby  is  ready  for  his  air- 
ing. No,  not  quite  yet,  for  mamma 
finds  that  the  lace  coverlet  will  not 
keep  him  warm  enough  and  that  some- 
thing more  is  required.  Generally  a 
shawl,  more  or  less  heavy,  is  wrapped 
around  him,  and,  with  the  parasol  and 
lace  coverlet  in  proper  place,  the  ex- 
pedition starts. 

After  a  while  nurse  returns  and 
makes  report  that  from  the  moment 
she  crossed  the  street  baby  began  to 
cry,  and  that  he  did  not  stop  until  she 
was  again  within  doors.  "But  no  mat- 
ter, ma'am,  he'll  soon  get  used  to  it, 
for  they  all  cry  the  first  few  times  they 
go  out,  you  know  they  have  to  get 
used  to  the  carriage." 

Now,  why  must  they  "get  used"  to 
the  carriage  ?  Roll  the  carriage  over 
an  even  floor,  and  you  will  see  how 
much  baby  will  enjoy  it,  provided  he 
is  lying  comfortably.  But  he  decided- 
ly objects  to  the  scratchy  pillow  case 
and  to  the  jolting  over  gutters  and 
cobble  stones.  These  latter  cannot  be 
avoided,  at  least  not  in  large  cities,  but 
the  child  may  be  so  placed  that  the  dis- 
comfort from  the  jolting  will  be  great- 
ly lessened. 

The  Proper  Furnishings  for  a  Carriage. 
In  the  first  place,  instead  of  a  pil- 
low, which  does  not  fit,  and  which  in 


summer  time  is  extremely  warm,  make 
a  hair  mattress  about  three  inches  in 
height  and  tuft  it.  An  upholsterer 
will  make  one  for  two  or  three  dol- 
lars, but  a  clever  woman  can  make  one 
herself.  The  mattress  must,  however, 
be  made  in  two  sections,  one  about 
one-third  and  the  other  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  length  of  the  carriage. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  sew  a  strip  of  oil 
silk  on  one  side  of  the  larger  section 
to  prevent  the  hair  from  becoming 
moist.  Cover  this  with  a  napkin  be- 
fore placing  the  child  upon  it.  Make 
simple  cambric  or  muslin  pillow  slips 
for  the  small  feather  pillow,  with 
merely  an  edge  of  embroidery. 

The  reason  for  dividing  the  mat- 
tress is  so  obvious  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  it.  When  both 
sections  are  in  position  the  young  in- 
fant rests  at  full  length  and  in  com- 
fort. When  old  enough  to  sit  up  the 
smaller  section  can  be  withdrawn  ;  and 
even  at  eight  months  an  ordinary, 
healthy  baby  can  sit  as  easily  as  a  child 
of  two  years,  and,  unless  he  is  wet,  he 
will  make  no  attempt  to  shove  himself 
forward :  nor  will  he  slip  down,  as 
children  so  young  invariably  do  when 
seated  upon  a  feather  pillow  or  upon 
the  usual  hard  seat  of  the  carriage.  If 
the  child  should  fall  into  a  doze  while 
in  his  carriage  the  second  section  can 
be  easily  slipped  into  position  and  the 
child  can  sleep  as  comfortablv  as  when 
lying  in  his  bed. 

I  have  found  that  the  most  practical 
covering  for  the  child  is  a  little,  tufted 
cheese-cloth  quilt.  This  is  at  the  same 
time  light  and  warm  and  inexpensive. 
In  winter  an  extra  blanket,  and  hot 
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bricks  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage, 
provide  sufficient  warmth  for  the  little 
occupant. 

The  upholstery  of  the  carriage  is 
frequently  tacked  into  place  by  brass- 
headed  nails.  By  all  means  have  these 
removed  before  baby  is  a  year  old  and 
have  the  binding  gimp  glued  down. 
By  that  time  baby's  idle  fingers  will 
seek  occupation,  and,  attracted  by 
their  burnished  heads,  he  will  patiently 
work  until  he  extracts  them,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  they  are  immediately 
placed  in  his  mouth. 

A  Single  Carriage  for  Two  Occupants. 

In  case  it  becomes  necessary  to 
place  two  little  occupants  in  a  carriage 
built  for  one,  have  the  older — not  the 
younger,  as  is  generally  the  case — 
placed  at  the  foot  of  the  carriage.  In 
the  first  place,  the  nurse  can  see  him 
better  and  the  older  child  is  always  the 
one  who  first  gets  into  mischief ;  in  the 
second  place,  a  strong  board  can  be 
cut  the  size  of  the  pillow  (which  it  will 
be  necessary  to  place  behind  his  back) 
and  slipped  into  the  pillow  case — this 
will  give  the  back  all  the  support  re- 
quired and  yet  remain  unseen ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  younger  one  can  rest  much 
more  comfortably  and  be  better  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  if  seated  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  carriage. 

Necessary  Extras. 

It  would  be  well  to  make  a  bag  of 
silesia  large  enough  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing articles :  A  few  clean  napkins, 
a  pair  of  stockings  in  case  a  change  is 
necessary,  a  small  china — not  metal — 
drinking  cup  and  an  extra  wrap  in 
case  of  a  sudden  change  in  the 
weather.    One  cannot  too  frequently 


impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  nurse 
the  fact  that  it  is  apt  to  be  injurious 
to  the  child  to  drink  from  a  public  cup 
in  a  public  place.  The  mother  had 
better  see  for  herself  that  this  bag  al- 
ways contains  these  articles,  that  it  is 
always  in  the  carriage  and  that  the 
nurse  does  not  use  it  as  a  receptacle 
for  wet  or  soiled  napkins. 

The  Parasol. 

So  much  for  the  carriage  itself ;  and 
now  we  will  take  a  look  at  the  parasol, 
which  sometimes  is  an  unsuspected 
source  of  mischief. 

The  dealer  will  tell  the  purchaser 
that  a  white  or  ecru  parasol  is  the 
"latest"  style,  but,  if  you  value  your 
baby's  eyesight,  do  not  take  one  with- 
out ordering  a  dark  lining  for  it. 

A  slide  has  been  invented  for  attach- 
ing the  parasol  to  the  rod,  which  is 
very  practical.  Where  the  parasol-top 
passes  over  the  rod,  to  be  held  fast  by 
a  screw,  there  is  a  little  wheel  which 
turns  the  parasol  at  any  angle,  so  that 
the  most  slanting  rays  can  never  pene- 
trate beneath  it. 

Formerly  the  rod  and  parasol,  in  or- 
der to  shut  out  the  rays  of  the  early 
morning  and  evening  sun,  had  to  be  so 
far  lowered  that  all  air  was  excluded, 
and  baby  would  often  give  noisy  vent 
to  his  displeasure  at  having  the  range 
of  his  vision  thus  completely  cut  off. 
In  purchasing  the  lace  cover  for  the 
parasol,  see  that  the  lace  does  not 
hang  down  more  than  an  inch  below 
the  edge.  When  once  the  child  is 
seven  or  eight  months  old  and  begins 
to  observe  what  wonderful  things  sur- 
round him.  a  lace  curtain  hanging 
before  his  eyes  and  hiding  all  the 
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pretty  things  from  his  sight,  no  matter 
in  what  direction  he  may  turn,  is  a 
source  of  annoyance  and  may  make 
him  cross.  And  then  again  the  con- 
stant blowing  to  and  fro  of  the  lace 
tempts  the  little  fingers  to  grasp  it,  and 
occasionally  they  are  successful.  Then 
they  tug  and  pull  until  the  delicate 
fabric  yields  to  the  persistent  efforts, 
and  the  baby  carries  the  remnant  in 
triumph  to  his  mouth,  the  usual  reposi- 
tory for  all  his  possessions. 

Parasol  Cover  and  Afghan. 

And  now  a  hint  or  two  as  regards 
the  making  of  the  lace  parasol  cover 
and  afghan. 

For  the  parasol  cover  buy  the  lace 
netting  or  "all  over"  lace  which  comes 
by  the  yard.  Let  the  salesman  cut  for 
you  a  perfect  square — i.  e.,  the  length 
equal  to  the  width.  Now  cut  out  of 
paper  a  perfect  circle,  as  many  inches 
in  diameter  as  the  width  of  your  lace. 
Lay  it  upon  the  lace  and  cut,  following 
your  pattern  carefully.  Make  a  very 
small  hole  in  the  centre.  Open  your 
parasol,  and,  slipping  the  top  of  it 
through  the  hole,  let  the  lace  rest  upon 
it,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  a  perfect 
fit,  except  that  it  will  be  too  short. 
Edge  it  with  a  flounce  of  lace  as  deep 
as  the  uncovered  space  will  require, 
but  do  not  let  it  hang  more  than  an 

Baby's 

Our  variable  weather  keeps  ever  in 
view  the  problem  how  to  keep  the  lit- 
tle ones  protected  without  overload- 
ing them  with  clothing.  Often  when 
called  to  one  of  these  tiny  patients, 
the    doctor    must    wait    while  the 


inch  below  the  edge  of  the  umbrella 
itself.  The  lace  flounce  need  only  be 
sewn  on  full  enough  not  to  pucker. 
The  ordinary-size  parasol  requires 
three  and  a  half  yards.  The  opening 
at  the  top  may  be  neatly  finished  with 
a  ribbon  bow  or  a  ruffle  of  narrow  lace 
edging. 

The  afghan  may  be  made  of  the 
same  material,  requiring  to  be  edged 
with  lace  on  three  sides  only.  It  is 
well  not  to  have  this  edge  too  deep,  or 
it  may  become  entangled  in  the  wheels 
and.  thus  be  torn  and  soiled.  I  have 
found  that  the  lining  best  adapted  to  a 
lace  afghan  is  the  ordinary  quilted 
satin  lining.  It  is  inexpensive  and 
needs  only  to  be  finished  on  the  under 
side  with  silesia.  It  does  not  give  ex- 
tra warmth,  as  it  rests  upon  the  car- 
riage itself,  not  upon  the  child ;  and, 
being  firm,  it  holds  the  lace  taut  and 
even.  Fasten  tapes  at  the  upper  and 
lower  corners  on  the  under  side  and 
have  them  long  enough  to  be  drawn 
through  the  wicker  work  and  tied  to- 
gether. This  method  of  holding  the 
afghan  in  place  will  be  found  prefer- 
able to  the  other  way  of  pinning  down 
with  large  size  safety  pins,  which  are 
apt  to  break  the  willow  and  to  tear 
the  upholsterv. 

T.  R.  E. 

Flannels 

mother  unrolls  the  baby  from  in- 
numerable garments,  before  he  can 
make  any  examination  of  the  shape- 
less bundle  before  him. 

Can  we  not,  by  using  three  gar- 
ments instead  of  six  or  seven,  keep 
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the  little  ones  warm  and  healthy? 
Often  colds  come  from  overheating 
the  child,  when  the  least  draught  of 
cool  air  chills  the  perspiring  little 
body.  Besides,  Baby's  movements 
are  so  restricted  by  his  clothing  that 
he  is  like  the  little  Indian  papoose  tied 
down  to  his  board.  The  three  gar- 
ments spoken  of  are  the  flannel  shirt 
worn  next  the  skin,  the  flannel  band 
over  the  abdomen,  and  the  flannel 
skirt.  These  three,  properly  made, 
will  protect  Baby  sufficiently,  and 
allow  him  to  wear  (in  addition)  the 
dainty  little  white  slips  so  popular. 

The  shirt  should  be  high  necked 
and  long  sleeved,  and  well  fitting. 
The  arms  need  protection  as  much  as 
the  body.  Being  smaller,  they  rad- 
iate their  heat  more  quickly  than  the 
other  parts,  and,  besides  this,  they  are 
kept  in  constant  motion  when  their 
owner  is  awake.  As  for  the  material, 
the  ordinary  woven  shirts  for  babies, 
though  fine  and  soft,  contain  very  lit- 
tle wool  and  have  very  little  warmth. 
If  you  can  find  the  so-called  "all 
wool"  shirts,  though  not  so  fine  and 
pretty,  they  are  much  warmer.  Even 
then  the  manufacturers  tell  us  that 
they  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
cotton.  Some  of  the  hand-knitted 
shirts  are  very  nice  and  soft,  and  at 
the  same  time  of  close  texture  and 
warm.  The  best,  however,  for 
warmth,  are  made  by  the  mother's 
own  hands,  of  flannel.  This  flannel 
should  not  be  too  fine,  or,  in  other 
words,  too  thin.  The  beautiful  fine 
flannels  generally  sold  for  infants' 
clothing  are  nearly  worthless  in  point 
of  warmth.  There  is  a  heavier  qual- 
ity, equally  soft,  though  perhaps  not 


so  fine,  but  containing  much  more 
wool,  and  this  is  the  best  for  the 
baby's  garments.  Of  course,  the  heav- 
iest flannels  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reds  and  grays,  and  these  are  very 
nice  for  skirts  and  pinning  blankets, 
but  are  too  rough  to  be  worn  next 
the  skin,  and  are  liable  to  produce  a 
fine,  red,  irritable  rash,  sometimes 
mistaken  for  some  more  serious  erup- 
tion. The  shirt  need  not  be  a  very 
long  one  if  the  baby  wears  a  flannel 
band  under  it. 

This  band  is,  in  the  writer's  opinion, 
a  most  important  part  of  a  baby's 
wardrobe.  It  should  be  made  of  the 
heavy  warm  flannel  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  and  cut  on  the  bias  so  as  to 
fit  easily  to  the  child's  round  body.  A 
straight  band  will  be  too  large  at  top 
and  bottom  and  will  easily  slip  out  of 
place.  But  the  bias  band  fits  natur- 
ally to  the  body,  and,  firmly  pinned, 
will  never  move  from  its  place.  It 
should  not  be  a  narrow  strip  of  flan- 
nel wound  round  the  child's  stomach 
and  easily  slipped  down  into  a  belt 
around  the  hips,  but  wide  enough  to 
reach  from  the  arm-pits  to  below  the 
hips,  and  long  enough  to  double  over 
well  behind.  Thus  made,  the  band 
stays  easily  in  place,  and  forms  an  ef- 
ficient protection  for  the  whole  body. 

The  long  skirt  or  pinning  blanket 
comes  next  in  order.  This  has  a  cot- 
ton waist  fitting  about  the  bodv,  and 
holding  it  up.  The  skirt  should  be 
long  enough  to  go  well  below  the 
child's  feet  and  turn  up,  and  full 
enough  to  insure  him  room  to  kick ; 
for  a  baby  delights  in  being  able  to 
move  his  limbs  about  freely,  and  it  is 
as  necessary  to  him  as  exercise  to  an 
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adult.  The  skirt,  instead  of  hanging 
loose  at  the  bottom,  should  be  turned 
up  behind  and  pinned  securely  with 
safety  pins  to  exclude  the  cold  air 
from  the  little  feet  and  legs,  which 
are  too  often  only  protected  by  the  lit- 
tle woolen  socks,  while  the  ample 
open  skirt  admits  the  air.  With  his 
well  fitting,  long  sleeved  shirt,  his 
wide  bias  band  and  his  long,  warm 
skirt,  baby  is  snug  and  com- 
fortable, and  can  brave  the  air  of 
our  heated  houses  without  extra 
wrappings. 

A  soft,  close-meshed  little  knitted 
sack  is  a  very  good  and  a  very  pretty 
addition  in  really  cold  weather,  and  an 
extra  skirt,  too,  may  be  needed.  Of 
course,  if  the  clothes  are  made  of  fine, 
and  consequently  thin,  flannel,  a  baby 
will  need  double  the  number  of  gar- 
ments, and  make  a  bulky,  shapeless 
bundle.  With  his  warm  cloak  but- 
toned up  snugly  in  front,  and  his  hood 
and  carriage  blanket,  he  should  have 
his  breath  of  fresh  air  on  every  sunny 
day  in  winter,  unless  it  be  excessively 
cold  and  windy.  He  can  be  easily  kept 
in  the  sun  and  away  from  the  windy 


street  corners,  and  he  will  grow  and 
thrive  twice  as  well  as  though  he  were 
housed  all  winter  in  steam-heated 
rooms,  and  will  not  be  half  so  likely 
to  take  cold. 

For  older  children,  the  skirt  and 
band  should  still  be  the  same  as  for 
the  year-old  baby;  the  stockings  long 
and  snug  and  warm.  The  skirts 
should  be  shorter  for  those  who  walk, 
but  may  still  be  long  for  the  "creep- 
ers," for  they  can  get  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise if  the  skirt  is  not  tight,  and  will 
avoid  the  cooler  air  which  is  always 
found  near  the  floor. 

One  word  about  fastening  baby's 
clothes :  Use  strings  and  buttons, 
never  any  pins  except  safety  pins ;  for 
the  little  one  cannot  tell  you  when  the 
cruel  point  sticks  into  his  tender  skin. 

For  summer  these  same  garments 
made  of  lighter  material  are  still  ap- 
propriate. Many  a  diarrhoea  is  pre- 
vented or  cured  before  it  becomes 
chronic  by  keeping  the  baby's  bowels 
w  armly  covered  by  his  band.  In  very 
warm  weather  he  may  go  without  his 
flannel  skirt,  and  wear  a  low-necked 
shirt. 


The  Mothers'  Parliment 


Two's  Company. 

Somehow,  after  I  had  read  "An- 
glo-American's" letter  in  a  recent 
number,  I  felt  like  making  myself 
especially  entertaining  to  my  small 
daughter,  and  devoted  the  next  half 
hour  solely  to  her  amusement. 

Baby  Dorothy  is  thirteen  months 
old,  and  since  my  nurse  left  at  the 
end  of  her  first  month,  I  have  taken 
the  entire  care  of  her.    I   do  not 


"give  up  the  best  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing to  washing  and  dressing"  her, 
since  both  are  over  in  half  an  hour ; 
and  I  prefer  to  do  them  myself,  as  T 
then  know  that  her  bath  is  of  the 
right  temperature,  that  she  is  well 
rubbed  and  properly  dressed.  I  do 
not  think  any  nurse  can  perform 
these  duties  with  the  loving  hand  of 
a  mother';  and,  though  this  may  be 
a  minor  point,  I  am  sure  no  one  else 
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would  take  the  trouble  ,to  rub  some 
curl  into  her  exceedingly  straight 
hair. 

Since  she  was  weaned,  which  was 
three  months  ago,  I  have  prepared 
her  food  and  fed  her  myself,  and  I 
do  consider  this  a  paramount  duty, 
since  her  health  so  greatly  depends 
on  the  state  of  her  food  and  manner 
of  feeding.  She  goes  out  twice  a 
day,  when  the  weather  permits,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  wheeling  her 
carriage,  as  I  am  then  sure  that  the 
parasol  keeps  the  sunlight  from  her 
eyes,  that  she  is  gently  taken  up  and 
down  curbstones,  and  remains  in  re- 
spectable neighborhoods.  I  do  not 
find  that  I  derive  less  benefit  from 
my  walks  to  have  Baby  with  me. 

She  does  not  sleep  in  my  room, 
but  has  a  sunny  little  nursery  to  her- 
self, from  whence  I  can  readily  hear 
her,  and  while  she  takes  her  daily 
nap  from  eleven  to  one,  I  either  doze 
or  read.  She  goes  to  bed  at  six 
o'clock  and  "we  all  have  tea,"  and 
spend  the  evening  in  peace.  This 
summer,  as  my  mother  is  with  us,  my 
husband  and  I  feel  free  to  go  out, 
knowing  Dorothy  is  in  safe  hands. 

This  is  the  general  programme, 
but  of  course  she  sometimes  breaks 
through  it  and  has  a  restless  even- 
ing, or  wakes  up  often  in  the  night. 
She  is  very  healthy,  and  a  cold,  last- 
ing about  ten  days,  has  been  her 
only  sickness. 

Now,  could  not  Mrs.  A.  share 
more  of  her  time  with  her  boy,  in- 
stead of  "devoting  a  whole  hour" 
now  and  then  to  him?  Why  could 
she  not  take  him  with  her  in  her 
walks  and  drives?   Would  he  not  be 


helpful  in  ,the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers?  Every  child  loves  flowers. 
Why  must  she  "sit  with  the  sleeping 
baby"?  Could  she  not  take  her  own 
rest  then?  In  short,  why  could  she 
not  make  more  of  a  companion  of 
him?  Are  his  "superabundant  spir- 
its" more  fatiguing  than  those  "duty 
calls"? 

I  am  not  a  fashionable  woman,  but 
I  have  a  pleasant  circle  of  friends, 
including  several  young  mothers, 
who  are  doing  just  what  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  I  am  sure  we  do  not  look 
forward  to  "nervous  prostration"  as 
our  fate.  E.  F. 


The  Greatest  Need. 

The  need  of  the  trained  nurse  has 
been  discussed  in  Babyhood,  and 
those  who  have  given  the  subject 
thought  feel  that  her  advent  is  great- 
ly desired ;  but  any  one  who  studies 
the  situation  carefully  knows  that, 
so  far  as  the  baby  is  concerned  at 
least,  there  is  vastly  greater  need  of 
careful,  close  observing  mothers 
than  of  trained  nurses. 

However  efficient  the  nurse,  her 
work  is  limited,  and  must  necessar- 
ily remain  so,  but  the  mother's  field 
is  everywhere,  her  opportunities  are 
practically  without  limit  and  with- 
out parallel.  And  the  presence  of 
the  trained  nurse  will  by  no  means 
obviate  the  necessity  of  the  careful, 
close  observing  mother,  for  the  true 
work  of  the  nurse  is  to  aid  the 
mother,  not  to  relieve  her  of  all  re- 
sponsibility. And  if  there  are  those 
who  would  wholly  evade  the  per- 
sonal care  of  their  children,  with  its 
sacred  duties  and  sweet  privileges, 
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they  ought  to  be  sure  .that  those  to 
whom  they  resign  the  work  are  cap- 
able and  worthy ;  and  of  this  the 
careless,  unobserving  mother  is  in- 
competent to  judge. 

The  physician  can  testify  to  the 
great  need  of  the  careful,  close  ob- 
serving mother.  He  knows  how 
rarely  she  is  found,  and  how  inesti- 
mable her  services  are  when  her 
careful  nursing  and  close  watchful- 
ness supplement  his  skill  in  bringing 
a  patient  through  a  dangerous  ill- 
ness, in  which  the  slightest  neglect 
or  the  least  oversight  would  bring  a 
fatal  termination.  And  her  services 
are  not  less  valuable  in  preserving 
the  health  of  her  family,  for  the 
ounce  of  prevention  is  not  forgotten 
or  neglected.  The  quick  eye  notes 
the  earliest  departure  from  the  nor- 
mal condition,  and  an  immediate 
change  of  diet  or  the  prompt  admin- 
istration of  some  simple  remedy  of- 
ten prevents  a  more  serious  illness. 
Nor  is  the  gain  in  physical  good 
alone.  Such  a  mother  reaps  her  re- 
ward in  the  moral  and  mental 
growth  of  her  child  as  well,  and  the 
child  is  thrice  blessed. 

Of  the  careless,  unobserving 
mother,  it  may  be  said  that  her  name 
is  legion,  and  that  she  exists  in  every 
grade,  from  the  reckless,  criminally 
careless  woman  up  to  the  conscien- 
tious, devoted  mother,  wdio  fails 
through  what  she  believes  to  be  a 
conflict  of  duties,  or  through  lack  of 
judgment  and  close  observation, 
which  would  enable  her  to  trace  ef- 
fects back  to  their  true  causes. 

Two  of  my  friends  illustrate  so 
perfectly  the  difference  between  the 


truly  careful  mother  and  the  one 
who  means  to  be  and  is  not,  that  I 
use  them  here  as  examples.  One  is 
young  and  well,  the  mother  of  two 
healthy,  happy  babies,  who  have 
been  trained  to  good  habits  and  a 
certain  independence  of  character. 
Their  mother  is  both  nurse  and 
housekeeper,  and  the  children  must 
often  depend  upon  themselves  for 
entertainment  and  amusement,  but 
they  are  never  neglected.  Their  diet 
is  wisely  regulated,  they  are  clothed 
in  suitable  woolens  at  all  times,  and 
the  mild  climate  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia enables  them  to  spend  much 
time  out  of  doors.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  marked  daily  change  of  tem- 
perature here,  commencing  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  a 
brisk  sea  breeze  sets  in  which  is  of- 
ten chill  and  damp.  The  children 
are  then  taken  in,  and  the  mother 
plans  her  calls  so  as  to  avoid  expos- 
ing them  to  the  late  afternoon  winds. 
"Every  cold,"  she  says,  "weakens 
and  predisposes  to  another  attack, 
and  I  guard  against  them  so  far  as 
possible."  And  this  is  characteristic 
of  her  care  in  every  respect.  No  fret 
or  fussiness,  simply  a  wise  oversight 
which  is  never  relinquished. 

The  other  mother,  who  is  a  frail 
woman,  usually  under  a  physician's 
care,  has  lived  nearly  half  a  century. 
Her  last  child,  a  delicate  little  one, 
was  afflicted  through  her  first  win- 
ter with'  bronchitis  and  an  attack  of 
pneumonia,  in  which  life  was  de- 
spaired of.  In  the  spring  she  could 
be  taken  out  again,  and  shortly  after- 
ward I  know  of  the  mother  having 
her  two  miles  from  home  late  in  the 
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afternoon  when  an  unusually  chill 
wind  was  blowing.  I  learned  sub- 
sequently that  the  child  was  worse 
for  several  days.  Nothing  could 
have  induced  the  young  mother  to 
so  expose  a  child,  yet  the  older 
mother  idolizes  her  children  and  ag- 
onizes over  their  sufferings. 

We  all  know  the  pleasure  loving 
mother.  Her  children  running  the 
streets  at  will  are  a  constant  remind- 
er of  herself,  and  she  has  been  cen- 
sured and  condemned  so  often  that 
I  need  not  do  it  here.  But  I  want  to 
say  in  passing  that  she  is  not  the 
only  mother  who  leaves  her  children 
too  much  to  themselves.  There  are 
women  of  great  religious  zeal  who 
are  none  the  less  guilty  in  this  re- 
spect. That  their  motives  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  pleasure 
seeker  makes  no  difference  in  the  re- 
sults to  the  children.  Prayer  and 
precept  at  morning  and  night  will 
not  save  a  child  from  moral  contami- 
nation or  bodily  harm,  if  he  is  al- 
lowed during  the  day  to  expose  him- 
self to  impure  influences  and  physi- 
cal dangers.  There  is  no  higher  or 
holier  mission  than  that  of  mother- 
hood, and  the  woman  who  is  faith- 
ful and  constant  and  true  to  this  call- 
ing will  not  be  found  wanting, 
though  she  may  never  find  time  for 
a  wider  field  of  labor  than  her  own 
family.  The  reformation  of  the 
world  must  begin  at  the  cradle,  and 
while  a  mother's  children  need  her, 
there  are  no  conflicting  duties  for 
her  outside  of  her  home. 

Three-fourths  of  the  sickness  and 
accidents  of  children  are  due  to 
somebody's  carelessness.    A  physi- 


cian said  to  me  recently :  "If  parents 
would  see  that  their  children  are 
properly  clothed  and  fed,  not  allow- 
ed to  expose  themselves  needlessly 
or  to  become  constipated,  there 
would  be  but  little  sickness  among 
them."  O.  J. 

Purity  in  the  Bath. 

Froebel  teaches  that  a  child  may 
be  made  sensual  or  non-sensual  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  is  bathed. 
A  few  moments'  reflection  upon  this 
statement  will,  I  think,  convince  any 
mother  of  its  truth ;  and  this  great 
reformer  of  methods  with  children 
was  no  less  right  in  this  declaration 
than  in  the  declaration  of  the  many 
other  truths  which  have  been  so 
widely  received  and  acted  upon. 

Xo  mother  having  the  good  of  her 
children  at  heart  can  help  but  be  in- 
terested in  the  movement  toward  so- 
cial purity,  even  though  she  may  not 
take  an  active  part  among  the  lead- 
ers of  the  societies ;  and  every 
mother  can,  and  should,  do  all  in  her 
power  toward  keeping  the  thoughts 
and  inclinations  of  her  children  pure 
from  their  earliest  youth ;  if  every 
mother  would  do  this,  the  need  for 
such  societies  would  soon  cease  to 
be. 

I  am  glad  to  believe  that  few 
mothers,  even  among  those  who  em- 
ploy help  in  the  care  of  their  chil- 
dren, are  willing  to  give  into  other 
than  their  own  hands  the  important 
care — important  from  many  causes 
■ — of  their  children's  baths.  The 
amount  of  harm  that  may  be  done, 
and  I  doubt  not  often  is  done,  by 
leaving  too  much  to  the  supposed 
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trustworthiness  of  a  nurse,  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate.  A  bath  should 
be  one  of  a  child's  pleasures.  Even 
the  babies  may  be  diverted  by  being 
played  with  or  talked  to,  or  even 
given  some  simple  toy,  and  it  would 
be  a  strange  mother  indeed  who  did 
not  talk  and  play  with  her  baby 
while  bathing  it;  but  if  this  is  done 
for  a  purpose  it  will  be  better  done. 

Older  children  are  often  sensitive 
to  heat  or  cold,  and  many,  from  hav- 
ing nothing  else  to  think  of  at  the 
time,  form  a  habit  of  complaint  during 
the  bath,  which  is  as  bad  for  them  as  it 
is  trying  to  the  mother.  To  all  such,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  begin  to  show 
an  undue  consciousness  of  person,  in- 
teresting stories  should  be  told  and 
told  in  an  attractive  way — for  in 
story  telling  for  children  quite  as 
much  depends  upon  the  manner  of 
telling  as  upon  the  matter  told. 

W  hen  the  mother  sees  by  the  ex- 
pression, which  she  can  read  so  well, 
that  some  objection  or  complaint  is 
to  be  made,  she  should  exclaim,  in  a 
manner  which  will  arrest  the  child's 
attention  at  once,  "Oh,  Bessie,  do 

you  remember  the  story  of  ,"  and 

here  let  her  mention  or  tell  some 
story  of  which  the  child  is  especially 
fond;  or  "Let  me  see,  what  was  it 

you  told  me  about  ,"  some  little 

adventure  or  game  in  which  the 
child  had  been  interested.  Let  her 
induce  the  little  one,  by  her  interest, 
to  tell  her  about  it  again. 

Interesting  stories  are  the  best 
means  of  diversion,  when  children 
are  fond  of  them,  but  some  mothers 
urge  that  they  cannot  keep  their 
mind  on  the  work  in  hand  and  at  the 


same  time  sufficiently  upon  the  story 
to  make  it  attractive.  This  faculty 
might  be  cultivated  in  most  cases, 
and  form  a  good  exercise  for  the 
mother;  but  if  this  does  not  prove 
successful,  at  least  a  lively  conver- 
sation on  some  subject  in  which  the 
child  is  interested  can  be  kept  up ; 
or,  as  already  suggested,  the  child 
can  be  induced  to  tell  some  of  his 
own  adventures  by  occasional  well 
directed  questions. 

In  this  way  the  mind  will  be  di- 
verted and  the  bath  be  made  enjoy- 
able ;  and  the  mothers  who  keep  the 
bath  in  their  own  hands  and  use 
these  or  other  means  of  diversion 
will  never'  have  cause  to  regret  the 
time  and  thought  thus  spent.  S.  M. 

Early  Mental  Characteristics. 
If  the  mind  of  a  child  has  a  strong 
and  original  bent  in  a  given  direction, 
it  is  sometimes  revealed  to  the  watch- 
ing and  thinking  mother  by  persever- 
ance exhibited  in  following  certain  oc- 
cupations and  amusements.  The  anec- 
dotes preserved  of  the  babyhood  of 
illustrious  men  prove  conclusively  that 
the  career  of  the  man  is  often  shadow- 
ed forth  by  the  very  little  boy,  and  in 
ways  that  were  possibly  quite  annoy- 
ing. Mozart  at  three,  insisting  on  be- 
ing present  when  his  sister  took  her 
music  lesson,  and  often  reaching  up 
his  little  hands  to  strike  thirds,  was 
probably  not  particularly  welcome  in 
the  music  room,  although  when  at  four 
he  began  to  compose  simple  airs  he 
was  looked  upon  with  more  forbear- 
ance. One  can  easily  picture  what 
a  troublesome  boy  little  Pierre  Gas- 
sendi  must  have  been  to  his  mamma 
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and  nurse,  as,  when  the  bedtime  suit- 
able for  a  child  of  four  arrived,  he 
would  run  out  of  the  house  and  into 
a  meadow  near  by,  and  stand  silent 
and  alone  watching  the  stars  and 
moon.  How  many  times  he  must  have 
been  brought  in,  reluctant  and  rebel- 
ing,  and  yet  persistent  in  studying  the 
heavenly  bodies,  until  at  the  age  of  six 
he  proved  to  some  of  his  playmates 
that  the  clouds,  and  not  the  moon, 
moved  rapidly  across  the  sky ;  the  in- 
fant philosopher  directing  the  equally 
youthful  sceptics  to  look  steadily  be- 
tween the  branches  of  a  tree  and  see 
the  clouds  go  by  while  the  moon  re- 
mained in  her  place. 

That  father  and  mother  may  be 
counted  happy  whose  little  son  has 
thus  settled  for  himself  the  lines 
wherein  his  chief  strength  should  be 
exerted,  so  that  time  and  energy  may 
not  be  wasted  for  want  of  clear  direc- 
tions laid  down  for  him.  Parents 
often  blindly  attempt  to  lead  a  child 
in  a  path  impossible  for  it  to  follow. 
To  study  the  mental  characteristics  of 
our  children  should  be  a  solemn  duty, 
and,  looking  into  their  natures,  we 
should  not  strive  to  find,  as  in  a  mir- 
ror, a  reflection  of  our  wishes  or  ideas, 
but  to  see  what  is  there.  P.  O. 


Our   Children's  Playmates. 

"Such  a  nice  family  have  moved 
into  the  Greens'  house,"  said  I  to  Mr. 
F.  a  short  time  ago ;  "and  they  have  a 
lovely  little  boy  that  will  be  a  play- 
mate for  Tommy."  "Be  careful,"  said 
my  husband,  "whom  you  let  him  play 
with,  you  know  he  is  quick  to  learn." 
"Well,"  said  I,  "I  don't  think  he  will 
learn  anything  wrong  from  Harold ; 


he  is  the  most  beautiful  boy  I  ever 
saw,  a  perfect  little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

It  has  rained  all  day ;  poor  Tommy 
has  flattened  his  nose  against  the  win- 
clow  pane  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  will 
clear  up,  so  that  he  can  go  out  to  play. 
I  tell  him  to  play  with  Baby,  but  he 
answers  with  lofty  contempt :  "Oh,  he 
can't  play  horse,  or  soldiers,  or  fire  en- 
gine, or  anything."  So  I  tell  him  to 
run  and  see  if  Harold  can  come  and 
play  with  him  a  little  while. 

Yes,  he  comes,  and  I  think  what  a 
beautiful  child  he  is ;  he  has  great, 
dark  eyes,  and  long  golden  curls  :  he 
has  just  been  promoted  into  trousers, 
and  Tommy  looks  upon  him  as  a  hero. 
They  play  nicely  for  a  while,  then 
Baby  goes  to  sleep,  and  I  leave  the 
boys  playing  with  a  set  of  paper  sol- 
diers while  I  go  upstairs  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

I  am  almost  ready  to  go  down  when 
I  notice  that  they  are  remarkably 
quiet.  "  I  put  my  ear  to  the  register 
and  listen.  All  is  silence.  Then  I  am 
startled  by  a  loud,  emphatic  D — n!  (I 
find  out  afterward  that  one  of  the  sol- 
diers has  come  apart  and  Harold  is 
trying  to  glue  it  together  with  "spit.") 

"Oh,  oh !"  said  Tommy,  "you  said  a 
bad  word."  "Ah,  I  did  not,"  says  Har- 
old. "Yes,  you  did,"  says  Tommy,  "I 
heard  our  coal  man  say  that  when  he 
pinched  his  finger,  and  mamma  said 
that  it  was  a  very  bad  word."  "I  don't 
care,"  says  Harold,  "my  papa  says  it 
lots  of  times ;  he  said  it  this  morning 
when  he  was  putting  on  his  collar." 
"Well,  it's  a  bad  word,"  persists  Tom- 
my. "I  wouldn't  say  it  for  nuffin'." 
"Oh,  go  on,  say  it,  Tommy,  then  you'll 
be  a  man!  all  the  men  say  it."  "I'm 
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afraid,"  hesitates  Tommy.  "Mamma 
told  me  never,  never  to  say  that 
word."  "Well,  you  don't  need  to 
care ;  your  mamma  isn't  here,  she 
won't  hear  you ;  go  on,  say  it,  just  for 
fun !" 

Welcome  interruption  in  the  shape 
of  the  postman.  I  hurry  downstairs. 
To  say  I  am  surprised  is  putting  it 
mildly ;  I  am  almost  petrified  with  as- 
tonishment ;  the  child  that  I  thought 
so  lovely,  to  be  so  mischievous ;  who 
would  have  thought  it  ?  I  am  hesitat- 
ing whether  to  speak  to  him  about  it, 
when  Mrs.  B.'s  girl  comes  for  him  to 
go  home. 

That  night  as  I  tucked  Tommy  in 
his  little  bed  I  said :  "That  was  a  very 
naughty  word  Harold  used ;  mamma 
hopes  you  will  never  say  it :"  The  blue 
eyes  opened  wide.  "Why,  mamma, 
how  did  you  know  it?  You  were  up- 
stairs, weren't  you?"  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"but  I  know  all  about  it." 

Should  not  we  mothers  be  careful 
in  choosing  playmates  for  our  little 
ones?  Smaller  children  are  apt  to 
make  them  babyish,  while  older  ones, 
perhaps,  teach  them  things  we  do  not 
care  to  have  them  know.  It  is  best,  I 
think,  to  keep  their  friends  under  our 
own  supervision,  and  to  watch  them, 
unseen,  for  a  little  while,  and  we  can 
soon  judge  whether  or  not  they  are 
suitable  playmates  for  our  children. 

F.  B. 


An  Aid  to  Sleep. 

I  should  like  to  give  the  young 
mother  struggling  with  a  cross  baby, 
wearing  away  her  strength  in  hope- 
less walking  or  rocking,  which  does 


little  or  no  good,  a  simple  recipe  which 
is  well  worth  trying. 

Children  under  two  years  of  age 
are  very  subject  to  indigestion  in  va- 
rious degrees,  caused  by  the  existence 
of  unfermented  food  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels,  and  are  more  often  fretful 
from  this  than  any  other  cause.  By 
injecting  with  a  fountain  syringe  a 
moderate  quantity  of  lukewarm  wa- 
ter just  before  bedtime,  and  thus 
cleansing  the  bowels  of  any  undigest- 
ed matter,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
child  will  fall  into  a  healthful  sleep. 
This  may  be  repeated  two  or  even 
three  times  a  clay  with  equally  benefi- 
cial results.  If  some  tired  mother  will 
try  this  experiment  I  feel  sure  she  will 
wake  in  the  morning  with  a  baby  ex- 
hibiting that  peace  and  calm  of  mind 
which  can  only  result  from  a  sound 
and  refreshing  sleep.         W.  B.  A. 


The  Hammock  as  a  Crib. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  my  sister 
mothers  have  discovered  what  an  ad- 
vantage it  is  to  possess  a  hammock. 
To  anyone  who  is  obliged  to  econo- 
mize space  it  may  be  made  into  a  nice, 
soft  and  cool  bed  at  night,  while 
during  the  day  you  can  use  it  your- 
self to  rest  in  while  baby  is  out,  or 
fold  it  up  and  put  it  away  out  of 
sight.  It  can  also  be  slung  across  a 
room  to  give  quite  an  artistic  ap- 
pearance with  cushions  arranged  in- 
side. 

In  order  that  baby  may  not  fall 
out,  take  a  long  tape  or  ribbon  and 
tie  is  across  twice  or  thrice,  loosely, 
and  the  child  is  secure. 

I  have  used  one  for  eight  months. 
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and  have  found  it  very  satisfactory, 
dispensing  with  a  bed  or  crib,  which 
would  leave  very  little  play  space  for 
the  baby.  I  do  not  rock  my  little 
girl  to  sleep,  but  just  lay  her  down 
and  she  is  quite  content.  When  the 
idea  of  a  hammock  first  suggested  it- 
self to  me,  I  had  fears  that  baby 
would  become  accustomed  to  its  mo- 
tion when  she  moved  and  would  not 
be  content  to  sleep  in  what  we  have 
come  to  call  a  "stationary  bed,"  till  I 
recollected  that  children  when  well 
move  very  little  in  their  sleep,  and, 
as  long  as  they  are  comfortable,  sleep 
peacefully  and  quietly. 

Mothers  who  have  accustomed 
their  children  to  being  rocked  to  sleep 
will  find  baby  willing  to  submit  to 
being  rocked  in  the  hammock,  thus 
giving  rest  to  already  too  tired  arms. 
One  mother  to  whom  I  suggested  it, 
said  to  me,  "I  just  sit  down  in  my 
chair  now,  tie  a  ribbon  to  the  side  of 
the  hammock,  and  pull  it,  rocking 
Edwin  to  sleep  far  more  comfortably 
and  coolly  than  in  my  arms.  He  likes 
it  very  much."  At  least,  it  is  worth 
a  trial,  for  hammocks  are  very  in- 
expensive. C.  M.  L. 


A  Creeping-Box. 

Perhaps  some  mother  who  is  ex- 
pecting a  winter  baby  may  like  to 


add  a  creeping-box  to  her  other 
preparations.  This  is  made  of  light 
pine  wood,  planed  very  smooth,  and 
the  outside  painted  or  not  as  desired. 
The  dimensions  depend  largely  on  the 
accommodations  of  the  nursery  or 
bedroom,  and  the  size  of  the  nurse's 
or  mother's  bed,  for  when  not  in 
use  this  somewhat  cumbersome  ar- 
ticle is  kept  like  a  "trundle"  under 
the  bed.  Let  us  suppose  the  bed  to 
be  4x6  feet ;  have  the  bottom  of  the 
box  made  to  fit,  with  sides  a  foot 
high,  or  more  if  the  height  of  the 
bed  from  the  floor  will  allow  of  it. 
If  this  is  too  low,  have  the  carpenter 
turn  out  four  thick  wooden  saucers 
and  stand  the  bedposts  on  these  to 
raise  it.  As  the  box  is  designedly 
light,  have  it  strengthened  by  braces 
in  the  inner  corners,  and  pad  these 
and  the  inner  sides  and  top  edges  with 
cotton  batting  or  wool  wadding,  cov- 
ered with  some  gay  chintz,  making 
sure  that  the  colors  are  fast.  The 
bottom  is  best  covered  with  a  folded 
"comforter"  or  shawl,  as  for  obvious 
reasons  this  may  require  frequent 
changing. 

Into  this  safe  nest  you  may  put 
your  six-weeks-old  baby,  sure  that  he 
is  protected  from  drafts  or  bumps,  and 
can  freely  kick  about  and  learn  to 
use  his  legs  as  well  as  his  arms. 

M.  W.  F. 
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Baby's  Health 

THE  BEST'  Nurser 


-Cleonsinq 
lTHE  best 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trcuble 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 

For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

83 Warren  St.,         -        New  York 
f  #\  "CLINQFAST"  NlPPLrT\ 

Warranted  Pure  Gum, 
Itlpht  Site,  Right  Shape. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  lo  cleanse. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Baby  raniiot  pull  it  off. 
Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipfles. 

Same  price  aa  cheaply-made,  adulterated 
DlpfW— t  ctj.  each,  or  50  «».  do«.  M 

druggists',  or  from  UB,  postpaid 

IE  GOTH  AM  t  o..  H-i  Warren  St.,  New  York  . 


Antidiphtherial  Serum  by  the  Mouth. 

A.  M.  Pilcher  has  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  the  oral  administration  of 
this  remedy,  provided  there  is  no 
violent  urgency  present  at  the  time. 
The  stomach  must  be  empty  and 
vomiting  absent.  A  list  of  thirty- 
eight  cases  is  tabulated,  all  but  two 
of  which  gave  prompt  results.  In 
one  the  administration  was  appar- 
ently without  effect,  though  the 
child  recovered.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  this  method  supple- 
mented by  that  of  injection,  laryn- 
geal symptoms  having  come  on  sud- 
denly during  the  night. 


You  may  buy  at  some  of  the  very 
expensive  and  luxurious  fruit  stores 
some  branches  of  small  oranges 
and  leaves,  and  no  more  lovely  table 
decoration  can  be  imagined.  For  a. 
yellow  dinner  the  oranges  might  fur- 
nish the  deepest  note  of  color. 


Announcement 


HEN  we  originated  sterilised  unsweetened  condensed  milk  our  product  was 
named  "EVAPORATED  CREAM" — a  term  descriptive  of  its  creamy  con- 
sistency and  color,  and  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from 
the  older  sweetened  preparation  (a  mixture  of  milk  and  sugar  cane)  which 
had  become  known  as  "Condensed  Milk."  :  : 

C|]  In  food  substance  our  product  is  richer  than  "dairy  cream,"  and  may  be  used 
in  place  of  ordinary  cream;  furthermore,  since  it  is  a  FORM  OF  CREAM  obtained 
by  a  process  of  evaporation,  the  name  "Evaporated  Cream,"  always  accompanied  by 
a  correct  description  of  the  article  on  labels  and  in  advertising,  seemed  to  us  quite 
appropriate.  :  : 

<]]  The  National  Pure  Food  Law,  which  becomes  effective  January  i,  1907,  carries 
a  clause  preventing  the  sale  of  any  article,  EXCEPTING  MIXTURES  AND  COM- 
POUNDS, under  a  distinctive  name.  As  our  product  is  neither  a  compound  nor  a 
mixture,  such  as  "Condensed  Milk,"  "Malted  Milk,"  "Ice  Cream,"  etc.,  our  dis- 
tinctive name,  "Evaporated  Cream,"  is  ruled  out.  :  : 
Cfl  Appreciating  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  the  public  from  the  Pure  Food 
Law  by  giving  protection  against  fraudulent  products,  we  cheerfully  accept  the 
above  ruling  and  shall  in  the  future  sell  our  product  under  the  simple  name  of 
"EVAPORATED  MILK."  The  product  will  remain  unchanged,  and  will  continue 
to  be  a  safe,  uniform  and  satisfactory  substitute  food  for  infants.                      :  : 

Manufacturers  of  HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.. 

"Highland  Evaporated  MilK"  highland,  ill. 

"Pet  Evaporated  MilK" 
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For  sweet  potato  fritters  have  a 
pint  of  hot  mashed  sweet  potatoes, 
two  eggs,  a  cupful  of  flour,  into 
which  has  been  sifted  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  salt,  and  enough 
milk  to  make  a  batter.  Drop  the 
batter,  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time,  in 
deep  fat,  smoking  hot,  and  cook  to  a 
light  brown.  Tomato  sauce  may  be 
served  with  the  fritters. 


A  good  simple  soup  is  made  of 
carrots.  Scrape  and  cut  into  small 
pieces  six  carrots,  add  an  onion, 
sliced,  two  or  three  stalks  of  celery, 
and  a  leaf  of  parsley.  Cover  with 
boiling  water  and  cook  until  the  car- 
rots can  be  rubbed  through  a  sieve. 
Add  a  pint  of  hot  milk  and  thicken 
with  a  tablespoonful  each  of  flour 
and  butter  creamed  together.  Sea- 
son with  salt  and  red  pepper  and  the 
least  bit  of  nutmeg.  Serve  over 
cubes  of  fried  bread. 


Salicin  in  Acute  Rheumatism. 

A.  J.  Garland  believes  that  salicin 
has  a  distinct  influence  in  preventing 
rheumatic  heart  complications. 
When  the  case  is  first  seen,  he  orders 
fifteen  to  twenty  grains  of  salicin 
every  two  hours  until  the  symptoms 
improve,  then  gradually  decreases 
the  dose,  and  when  all  symptoms 
have  disappeared,  discontinues  it 
gradually  by  diminishing  doses,  and 
increasing  the  intervals  between 
them  ;  the  usual  result  of  this  treat- 
ment is,  that  in  two  or  three  days  the 
symptoms  have  nearly  all  disap- 
peared, whereas  most  cases,  in  his 
experience,  that  have  been  treated 
with  the  salicylates,  drift  into  en- 
docarditis, with  permanent  valvular 
lesions.  Salicin  is  a  tonic,  the  sal- 
icylates depressant.  If  we  accept  the 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  James  E.  Mills). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  is  a  book  with  a  mission  and 
meets  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — Tht  Botton  Iran- 
tcript. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needs  it." 
— From  t  personal  letter  t*  tht  author. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion." — The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  his  customary  soar* 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Notion. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  s 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep'insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — Tht  Congrtgation- 
aiitt. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  T»« 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanut  Stall,  author  of  well- 
kneun  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

The  Palmer  company,  Publishers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Mk.ii. 

theory  that  acute  rheumatism  is  of 
microbic  origin,  we  can  understand 
the  excellent  effects  produced  by 
flooding  the  tissues  with  salicin. 
from  its  germicidal  action. 


For  an  emergency  or  quick  dessert 
Dresden  chocolate  crumbs  must  take 
the  lead.  One  may  doubt  if  an  un- 
trained palate  could  detect  of  what  the 
dish  is  composed.  Mix  one  cupful 
stale  bread  crumbs,  one-half  cupful 
grated  unsweetened  chocolate,  two 
tablespoonfuls  sugar,  and  one-fourth 
teaspoonful  salt.  Put  in  a  pan  and 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  until  choco- 
late is  melted  and  crumbs  are  thor- 
oughly heated.  Fill  individual 
paper  cases  two-thirds  with  the  mix- 
ture and  top  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
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BABYHOOD'S 
HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet ;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food  ;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

General  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils, 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Relieve  the  Bowels;  Enemats;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  The  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Gertrude  Suit." 


THIS  VOLUME  WILL  BE  SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING    CO.,    140   NASSAU    STREET,    NEW  YORK 
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The  House  Beautiful  describes  a 
model  nursery,  not  a  handsome  room 
with  furniture  made  to  order,  decor- 
ated walls,  and  nursery  rhyme  pic- 
tures, but  simply  a  big,  sunny  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  "In  one  cor- 
ner is  the  girls'  doll  house.  On  a 
zinc-covered  stand  under  the  win- 
dow is  a  sizeable  gas  stove  with  an 
oven  and  two  burners.  Here  the 
children  make  candy  and  bake 
apples ;  here  the  little  girls  wash  and 
iron  their  dolls'  clothes  without  let 
or  hindrance  from  the  rulers  of  the 
kitchen.  There  is  a  deep  closet  to 
this  room,  with  drawers  allotted  to 
each  child.  In  the  lowest  drawer  art- 
old  gowns  of  mother's,  old  hats  of 
father's,  the  loveliest  old  artificial 
flowers,  parasols,  shawls  delectable 
and  everything  you  can  imagine  for 
dressing  up  or  play-acting.  A  very 
small  room  adjoining  is  fitted  up  as 
a  workshop  for  the  oldest  boy.  A 
carpenter's  bench  fills  most  of  the 
space,  having  clamps  and  vises,  and 
drills  and  screws,  and  other  mys- 
teries requisite  to  the  handicraft.  A 
shelf  runs  round  the  room,  holding 
models  of  various  things,  tins  of 
glue,  stains,  varnish.  A  cabinet  of 
tools  hangs  on  the  wall.'" 


Grape  frappe  is  a  nice  dessert  to 
serve  at  a  luncheon  as  well  as  at  a 
dinner.  To  one  quart  of  the  best 
grape  juice  add  one  lemon,  and 
enough  sugar  to  sweeten,  unless  the 
sugar  has  already  been  boiled  with 
the  juice;  after  it  has  thoroughly 
cooled,  freeze.  When  ready  to  serve 
place  the  frappe  on  a  plate  or  put  it 
into  a  punch  bowl  and  cover  with 
whipped  cream.  The  plate  or  bowl 
may  be  decorated  with  bunches  of 
grapes  and  their  leaves. 


PURE,  BUEABLB, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OT 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gum 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tim* 
If  you  have  never  tried  thea, 
w£  will  send  you  one  as  sampW 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  y«« 
with  the  "  Tyrian  "  we  will  Mod 
you  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  SO  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  w*  mannfact— «  f 
full  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods,  s) 

Pamphlet  "  Worth  Reading,**  FBI 
ITER  *  RUBBER  CO.  Audrrer, 


For  codfish  souffle  have  ready  half 
a  pound  of  shredded  codfish  and  two 
cupfuls  of  thoroughly  mashed  pota- 
toes. Beat  the  potato  and  fish  to- 
gether until  they  are  light  and  then 
stir  in  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs. 
At  the  last  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  turn  into  a  but- 
tered dish  and  bake  until  the  top  is 
delicately  brown.  Serve  in  the  bak- 
ing: dish. 


A  tasty  breakfast  or  luncheon  dish 
is  easily  prepared  from  any  cold 
cooked  fish,  flaked,  mixed  with  white 
sauce  and  cooked  for  a  few  minutes 
— long  enough  to  heat  it  through 
thoroughly.  A  small  piece  of  bay 
leaf  cooked  with  the  mixture  im- 
proves the  flavor.  This  cream  mix- 
ture may  be  filled  into  ramekins,  the 
tops  sprinkled  with  buttered  crumbs 
and  baked  until  brown. 
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Down  in  the  lower  East  Side  one 
meets  a  peddler  with  long  ropes  of 
some  mysterious  whitey-brown 
disks  strung  together  and  hanging 
over  his  shoulder.  Every  now  and 
then  he  finds  a  customer,  who  pay> 
a  few  pennies  and  unstrings  several 
of  the  mysterious  disks  from  the  end 
of  the  rope.  The  disks  are  dried 
mushrooms,  and  they  are  valued  for 
flavoring  all  sorts  of  soups  and  meat 
dishes.  They  are  a  little  liable  to 
be  wormy,  which  spoils  them  for  the 
fastidious,  but  when  free  from  this 
disadvantage  they  are  worth  trying. 
A  very  good  mushroom  sauce  for 
beefsteak  is  made  with  four  or  five 
dried  mushrooms,  costing  about  five 
cents.  Fry  a  small  chopped  onion 
and  a  tiny  clove  of  garlic  in  a  heap- 
ing tablespoonful  of  butter.  As  soon 
as  they  are  brown  add  half  a  cupful 
of  weak  beef  tea,  made  with  beef  ex- 
tract, and  the  mushrooms,  washed 
and  broken  in  several  pieces.  Flavor 
with  salt,  pepper,  and  a  few  drops  of 
kitchen  bouquet. 


Codfish  balls  in  other  places  seldom 
rise  to  the  point  of  delicacy  attained 
by  the  average  Boston  fishball.  The 
trouble,  too,  is  usually  in  the  lack  of 
proper  preparation.  The  potato 
should  be  very  thoroughly  mashed 
or  put  through  a  ricer  and  then  be 
seasoned.  With  it  should  be  mixed 
finely  shredded  fish  and  an  egg,  and 
the  mixture  should  be  beaten  until 
it  is  very  light  and  fluffy.  Then, 
when  it  is  very  cold,  it  should  be 
formed  into  balls,  be  dipped  in  egg 
and  bread  crumbs  and  be  fried  in  a 
basket  in  deep,  hot  fat.  A  touch  of 
the  fork  will  crush  them  if  they  are 
made  right.  The  balls  should  be 
small. 


A  delicious  sauce  for  ice  cream  is 
made  of  maple  sugar.  Boil  a  pound 
of  sugar  with  the  least  possible 
amount  of  water  until  the  thread 
stage  is  reached.  Stir  in  half  a  cup- 
ful of  black  walnut  or  butternut 
meats  broken,  but  not  chopped. 
Serve  hot. 


Rice  with  cabbage  is  very  good, 
although  seldom  prepared  in  Amer- 
ican kitchens.  Boil  separately  well- 
washed  Carolina  rice  and  a  small 
spring  cabbage.  Drain  the  cabbage 
and  cut  into  tiny  pieces.  Mix  with  it 
the  drained  rice,  and  add  an  ounce 
of  butter,  salt  and  black  pepper.  A 
little  cream  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
Parmesan  cheese  may  also  be  added, 
and  will  be  liked.  Stir  over  the  fire 
until  quite  hot.  Serve  with  crutons 
of  fried  bread,  spread  with  anchovy 
butter. 

Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  it 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Curanteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  Si. 
TelepKorv* 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exdusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chancse 
with  a  cheaper  and  infer  to 
product. 

DR.  f.  F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  N,  1 


BABYHOOD. 


What  Is  Thought  of  Resinol. 

I  find  Resinol  Ointment  the  best 
preparation  on  the  market  for  Pru- 
ritus, and  use  it  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  for  itching  piles. 

H.  C.  Gard,  M.  D.. 

Hartford.  Ct. 

My  wife  has  been  a  sufferer  with 
chronic  eczema  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  It  first  appeared  on  one  side 
of  her  face  and  gradually  extended 
over  her  body.  I  tried  every  remedy 
that  I  could  find  recommended  in 
medical  literature  and  by  eminent  au- 
thorities without  any  permanent  re- 
sults, but  with  about  two  months' 
treatment  with  Resinol  Ointment  I 
have  obtained  an  effectual  cure. 

W.  R.  Hixkle,  M,  D.. 

Holland.  Ark. 

We  regard  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  as  wonderfully  efficient  in 
the  cure  of  dandruff.  I  prescribed 
them  for  a  sufferer  from  this  disease 
who  had  been  badly  affected  for 
many  years.  Only  two  applications 
daily  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
cleansed  the  scalp  completely,  and  no 
evidence  of  recurrence  is  apparent. 
James  Bradley,  M.  D.. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Resinol  Soap.  It  is  a  superior  head 
wash — just  the  thing  for  shampooing, 
as  it  cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly 
without  injury.  It  is  also  the  best 
soap  to  use  in  cases  of  eczema.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  soap  for  all  toilet 
purposes. 

Luigi  G.  Doaxe,  M.  D.. 

Brooklyn.  X.  Y. 

Have  used  and  prescribed  Resinol 
ointment  and  soap  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Last  case  was  one  of 
eczema  on  face  and  shoulders,  and  of 
several  years  standing.  The  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared  with  the  use 


of  one  jar  of  ointment  and  one  cake 
of  soap. 

Chas.  Hubley,  M,  D., 

New  York  City. 

I  have  prescribed  Resinol  Ointment 
for  four  cases  of  pruritus  ani  recent- 
ly, and  have  obtained  instant  relief.  I 
have  completely  cured  one  case  of  ec- 
zema with  the  ointment,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  families  who  keep  it  on 
hand  as  a  family  medicine. 

G.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Fort  Smith.  Ark. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  Resinol  Soap 
entirely  cured  a  bad  case  of  dandruff. 
I  used  it  in  the  following  way :  Two 
nights  each  week  I  made  a  lather,  rub- 
bing it  dry.  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
all  night,  washing  it  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  warm  w  ater.  This  was 
done  to  hasten  a  cure  and  the  result 
was  perfect. 

J.  F.  Joxes,  M.  D.. 
Xeodesha.  Kans. 

I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmoxs,  M.  D.. 

Portland,  Me. 

I  am  using  the  fifth  box  of  your 
Resinol  Ointment  and  can  say  that  it 
is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used 
for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  and  it 
affords  instant  relief. 

A.  J.  Clelaxd,  M.  D.. 

Niles.  Mich. 

Just  a  fewr  lines  to  inform  you  of 
the  excellent  results  I  had  with  Resi- 
nol in  a  most  stubborn  case  of  Frost 
Bite  this  winter.  It  would  positively 
not  yield  to  any  other  treatment,  and 
by  faithful  use  of  this  preparation  the 
patient  is  now  completely  relieved. 

Jos.  Lebexsteix.  M.D. 

670  Lexington  Ave..  X.  Y.  City. 
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New  maple  sugar  is  in  the  mar- 
ket, and  while  very  little  absolutely 
pure  sugar  ever  reache's  the  con- 
sumer, it  is  possible  to  get  it  fairly 
good  at  times.  So  many  dainty 
dishes  can  be  made  with  maple 
sugar  that  one  regrets  the  adultera- 
tion even  more  than  many  others. 
Almost  every  one  has  tried  maple 
sugar  ice  cream,  but  maple  charlotte 
russe  is  new.  A  good  housekeeping 
recipe  calls  for  three-fourths  of  a 
cupful  of  hot  maple  syrup,  poured 
over  a  level  tablespoonful  of  soaked 
gelatine.  Stir  until  the  gelatine  is 
dissolved,  then  strain  and  cool.  Be- 
fore it  commences  to  thicken,  whip 
a  pint  of  rich  cream  until  stiff  and 
dry,  then  add  to  it  the  gelatine  and 
syrup,  folding  it  in  carefully  by  the 
spoonful  to  keep  it  from  lumping. 
Lastly  add  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 
Turn  into  cups  or  one  large  mold 
rinsed  with  cold  water.  Chill  thor- 
oughly and  serve  with  sponge  or 
angel  cake.  To  make  a  very  rich 
charlotte  .the  reader  is  advised  to 
add  to  the  mixture  a  cupful  of  mixed 
fruit  and  nuts  chopped  fine.  Rais- 
ins, candied  fruits,  figs,  pecans,  al 
monds,  or  walnuts  are  recom 
mended. 

Oral  Sepsis. — S.  Spookes  com- 
ments on  the  well-recognized  fact 
that  the  mouth  is  the  breeding  place 
for  many  infectious  organisms,  and 
enumerates  the  following  causes  of 
oral  sepsis  :  Neglect  in  cleaning  the 
teeth,  existence  of  cavities  in  them, 
alveolar  abscess,  difficult  eruption 
of  lower  wisdom  teeth,  leading  to 
ulceration  of  the  gums ;  deposition 
of  tartar  from  the  saliva,  which,  in 
addition  to  favoring  the  retention  of 
organisms  and  food  products,  sepa- 


Mothers,  wewam  to  mail  you  our  rtfh  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr..  Marqu*  5peciil.  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  ai  e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

Department  C, 

~incinnati,  Ohio 


Marqaa  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  ? 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  yean  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keepa  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder.  If  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 


D71INTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Cape,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques,  Alms 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  20c  (stamps}  tor  tiro  little  sleeveleM 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield.  Mas* 


rates  the  gum  margin  from  the  necks 
of  the  teeth  and  the  various  forms 
of  pyorrhea.  Treatment  begins 
with  thorough  mastication.  Our 
forefathers  were  not  in  a  hurry  to 
catch  trains,  and  took  time  to  chew 
their  food  thoroughly ;  their  food 
was  hard  and  toughed,  and  required 
more  mastication,  and  this  resulted 
in  a  large  flow  of  saliva,  beneficial 
not  only  for  gastric  digestion,  but 
also  for  the  teeth.  All  carious  teeth 
should  be  made  effective  or  removed. 
Tartar  deposits  must  be  taken  off 
and  antiseptic  mouth  rinses  freely 
used. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


How  Can  I  Cure  My 
Catarrh  ? 


By  J.  R.  TILLINGHAST.  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital. 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


*  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  »  #  »  »  »  »  »  »  «  ♦  f  4;»4"l"t"t"t»»**»**»I'»'l'»»'»*»-t"t"l">'ll1*» 


What  is  Catarrh  ?        -[Treatment  of  Catarrh! 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling-  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-I! 
%  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages,  j  \ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  %, 
Symptoms. 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 
How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by 
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o  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
J »     Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger  \  [ 
\  I  to  the  Ear. 

«• 


Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease. 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezmg. 
u  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


Preventive  Treatment. 
?    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 


be 

<$» 

be  U 
o 

Excessive  j  | 


mg. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution* 
When    a  Specialist  Should 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment  for 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh.  ', ' 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh.  J I 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae.  i » 
Necessary  Precautions.  || 
Peculiar  Characteristics.  «» 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton-  * » 
sil,  and  Treatment.  '  I 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other  f 
Conditions. 
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age.  4> 
Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  jj 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  <  \ 
Stages  of  Catarrh.  \  \ 

Atomizers.  J  J 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans 

o 


"How  Can  I  Care  My  Catarrh?"  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

postpaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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HERE  is  another  picture  of  a  strong, 
healthy,  vigorous  Mellin's  Food 
boy.  Like  all  the  others  of  the  many 
thousands  of  pictures  of  beautiful 
Mellin's  Food  babies  which  we  have, 
it  was  sent  to  us  entirely  voluntarily 
by  a  grateful  parent,  who,  knowing 
by  experience  how  wonderfully  good 
Mellin's  Food  is  for  babies,  hoped  to 
induce  you  to  try  it  for  your  baby. 

If  your  baby  is  not  developing  as 
rapidly  as  he  should,  you  ought  to  give 
him  Mellin's  Food. 

If  you  will  write  us,  we  will  send  you 
by  return  mail,  entirely  free  of  charge, 
a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's  Food  and 
a  beautiful  Book,  "  The  Care  and 
Feeding  of  Infants." 

We  will  also  tell  you  just  how  to 
prepare  Mellin's  Food  for  your  baby, 
so  that  he  will  grow  up  a  Strong,  happy, 
healthy  child,  with  bright  eyes,  clear 
complexion  and  a  rugged  constitution. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO. 
291  Atlantic  Avenue,  Boslon,  Mass. 


WESLEY  V.  MARTIN.  PLATTEVILLE.  WIS. 
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ADVER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  CO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  robber  necM- 
sary  If  you  nse  the 

IMPERIAL 

Pinless 

DIAPF.R 

Perfectly  r-otecti 
baby  froiu  colds 
and  keeps  bt* 
do thing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (T 
fold)  at  need** 
places,  bat  to  not 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  holes 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protects 
nurse  as  well  as 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  or 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Glreage  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Write  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canrasslng  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


SCRANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Xipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Stre.t.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


Corn  Chowder. 

Corn  chowder  is  a  savory  mixture 
of  green  peppers,  tomatoes  and  ker- 
nels of  green  corn  cut  from  the  cob 
as  nearly  whole  as  possible.  To  half 
a  dozen  large  ears  of  corn  allow  five 


tomatoes,  five  green  peppers  and  five 
onions  all  minced.  Cook  the  onions 
brown  in  a  little  bacon  fat,  then  add 
the  other  vegetables  with  water  to 
cover  them  and  simmer  for  an  hour. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper._ 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exotueweh/  to  the  care  of  infant*  and  young  children  and  the 
general  intereete  of  the  nursery. 

Vol.  XXn.  NOVEMBER,   1906.  No.  264. 

Physical  Differences  Between  Adults 
and  Children. 


The  anatomical  peculiarities  of  the 
infant  and  the  physiological  develop- 
ment by  which  it  attains  the  status  of 
the  adult  are  extremely  interesting 
and  instructive.  They  are  a  revela- 
tion to  all  parents  who  think  of  these 
things,  and  a  knowledge  of  them  is 
of  great  advantage  in  the  successful 
rearing  of  children,  and  enhances  the 
pleasure  of  watching  their  develop- 
ment. 

The  new-born  infant  is  a  little  ani- 
mal. He  cries  at  first,  fills  his  lungs 
with  air  and  thus  begins  to  breathe. 
He  eats,  sleeps  and  performs  the  other 
purely  animal  functions.  He  is  full 
of  potentialities,  both  of  a  certain  and 
a  possible  realization. 

The  eyes,  brain,  heart,  skin  and 
liver  are  as  compared  with  the  whole 
weight  of  the  body,  larger  in  the  in- 
fant than  in  the  adult,  the  brain  and 
the  eyes  very  much  larger.  The  skel- 
eton, in  spite  of  its  largely  cartilagin- 
ous nature,  bears  much  the  same  rel- 
ative proportion  as  in  the  adult.  The 
muscular  system  is  least  developed 
and  bears  a  decidedly  less  proportion 
to  the  whole  bodily  weight  of  the  in- 
fant than  in  the  adult. 


The  heart,  as  has  been  said,  is  rel- 
atively larger  and  it  beats  more  fer- 
quently,  130  to  140  per  minute,  fall- 
ing to  110  in  the  second  year,  and  to 
about  90  in  the  tenth  year  (in  the 
adult  about  72).  The  circulation  of 
the  blood  is  more  rapid  and  the 
breathing  rate  is  much  quicker  in  the 
infant;  at  birth  it  is  usually  45  per 
minute  and  until  the  third  year  from 
35  to  40  per  minute,  the  rate  gradu- 
ally diminishing  as  the  child  grows 
older,  until,  in  the  adult,  it  is  16  to 
18  per  minute.  The  temperature  of 
the  babe  is  somewhat  higher  than  in 
the  adult,  although  it  very  soon  falls 
to  the  adult  rate. 

The  gain  in  length  during  the  first 
months  is  greater  that  aV  any  time 
during  babyhood.  The  gain  during 
the  first  year  approximately  8  inches. 
The  gain  in  weight  up  to  five  months 
of  age  is  from  2-3  to  1  ounce  per 
day.  The  child  afterward  gains 
weight  more  slowly. 

The  large  fontanelle,  or  "soft 
place''  in  the  head,  increases  in  size 
until  the  child  is  nine  months  of  age, 
remains  stationary  from  the  ninth  to 
the  twelfth  month,  and  decreases  from 
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the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  month, 
when  it  is  usually  closed.  The  small 
fontanelle  is  closed  at  the  sixth  week. 

A  baby  does  not  shed  tears  until  it 
is  from  three  to  four  months  old,  as 
the  tear  glands  are  not  developed  un- 
til that  time.  He  begins  to  perspire 
at  from  three  to  five  weeks  of  age. 

The  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands 
whose  function,  in  part,  is  to  supply 
the  juices  which  prepare  starchy  ar- 
ticles of  food  \for  assimilation,  are 
not  developed  until  from  eight  to 
twelve  months  of  age.  In  connection 
with  this  fact  it  follows  that  babies 
should  not  be  allowed  starch  (pota- 
toes, bread,  etc.),  in  their  diet  until 
some  time  after  they  reach  this  age. 

The  teeth  are  variable  in  making 
their  appearance,  but  the  usual  times 
and  order  of  the  eruption  of  the  20 
temporary  teeth  is  as  follows : 

2  middle,  lower  front   4  to    7  months. 

4  upper  front    8  to  10  " 

2  lateral,  lower  front.  .  I  .    .     .  „ 

4  first  molars    f  12  t0  14 

4  canines  (eye  teeth)  18  to  12  " 

4  second  molars   20  to  24  " 

The  eye  of  the  infant  is  sensitive 
to  light,  but  what  is  seen  makes  at 
first  an  imperfect  impression  upon 
the  brain  centers.  The  hearing  is  un- 
developed during  the  first  few  days 
of  life.  He,  however,  rapidly  acquires 
an  acuteness  of  sight,  hearing  and 
touch  often  greater  than  is  possessed 
at  maturity. 

We  have  now  seen  some  of  the 
more  important  differences  in  the  anat- 
omy and  growth  of  the  infant,  and 
may  thus  be  prepared  to  appreciate 
the  variations  in  the  physiological 
processes  which  are  going  on  in  the 
little  body  normally,  and  also  those 


caused  by  disease.  These  processes, 
during  the  first  years,  have  to  do 
mainly  with  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
and  of  these  parts  the  muscular  and 
nervous  tissues  are  most  important. 
As  has  been  well  said :  "The  master 
tissue  of  the  body  are  the  muscular 
and  nervous  tissues ;  all  the  other 
tissues  may  be  regarded  as  the 
servants  of  these."  Now,  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  are  engaged  in 
taking  from  the  blood  the  oxygen 
and  other  necessary  materials  for  life 
and  growth,  and  casting  off  that 
which  is  useless  so  that  it  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  body.  The  respira- 
tory work,  which  is  so  much  more 
rapid  in  the  infant,  supplies  a  rela- 
tively increased  amount  of  oxygen; 
and  the  rapidity  of  the  blood  circu- 
lation carries  this  oxygen,  and  the 
other  needful  materials,  in  greater 
relative  quantities  than  in  the  grown 
man.  The  nutritive  processes  and  the 
changes  are  much  more  rapidly  car- 
ried on :  the  difference  in  this  respect, 
as  compared  with  the  man,  might  be 
likened  to  the  difference  between  the 
fierce  blaze  of  pitchy  wood  and  the 
steady  glow  of  hard  coal. 

Thus,  the  child  is  not  only  kept 
alive,  but  is  also  provided  with  the 
abundance  of  supply  necessary  for  its 
rapid  growth  and  for  keeping  up  the 
normal  bodily  temperature.  These 
facts  are  of  great  interest  to  the  phy- 
sician, both  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
life  of  the  child  in  health  and  in  their 
relation  to  diseased  conditions :  they 
are  always  to  be  considered,  and  often 
modify  the  diagnosis,  the  treatment, 
and  the  opinion  as  to  the  outcome  of 
the  various  ailments  of  children. 
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Some    Common   Nervous   Diseases  and 
What  They  Signify. 


The  physician  is  daily  called  upon 
to  witness  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  and  the  nervous 
system  in  the  child,  particularly  be- 
tween the  ages  of  two  and  twelve 
years.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  child 
gets  indelibly  fixed  upon  its  mind  the 
nature  of  its  being,  its  relationship 
to  a  higher  power,  its  idea  of  lan- 
guage as  a  means  of  conveying 
thought,  and  its  general  reason  for 
being.  Of  course  this  requires  a  high 
state  of  nutrition  for  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  when  this  nutrition  is  denied 
it,  it  suffers  in  consequence  and  func- 
tionates perversely.  The  penalty  that 
the  nervous  system  pays  for  this  re- 
finement and  development  is  a  re- 
markable proneness  and  susceptibility 
to  disease,  as  is  manifested  by  the  va- 
rious functional  nerve  disorders  oc- 
curring during  this  period  of  life. 
The  physician  is  also  made  keenly 
aware  of  the  power  which  the  mental 
has  over  the  bodily  fabric.  He  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  moral  causes  in- 
duce disease  and  indeed  in  some  in- 
stances destroy  life ;  that  these 
causes,  if  not  early  removed,  will  re- 
sult in  a  state  which  is  inimical  to  the 
development  of  stable  manhood  or 
womanhood,  and  leaves  a  field  espe- 
cially prone  to  the  development  of  se- 
rious organic  diseases. 

We  know  that  most  of  the  acts 
which  we  do  seemingly  involuntarily 
are  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  re- 
sult of  habit;  walking,  breathing, 
smiling,  and  so  on,  were  in  the  begin- 


ning purposive  acts,  which,  on  being 
repeated  innumerable  times,  become  a 
part  and  parcel  of  one's  existence. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  observing 
a  person  held  spellbound  by  witness- 
ing some  appalling  spectacle,  or  by 
the  influence  which  such  a  person  as 
Mark  Twain  has  over  his  audience 
when  telling  one  of  his  horripilating 
ghost  stories,  the  interest  of  his  lis- 
teners being  so  intense  that  their 
breathing  becomes  remarkably  slow 
and  shallow  and  a  succession  of  deep 
breaths  is  needed  afterward  in  order 
to  make  up  for  lost  oxygen.  That  is 
to  say,  during  the  intensity  of  their 
excitement  they  forget  to  breathe. 
Now,  a  child  who  is  taught  to  do 
things  methodically  from  the  time 
when  he  is  devoid  of  intelligence,  will 
do  them  as  if  by  instinct  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  understanding,  and 
comprehends  the  purpose  and  utility 
of  such  things  as  saying  "Thank  you," 
for  instance,  when  anything  is  handed 
him,  or  the  instinctive  prayer  before 
retiring.  In  the  same  way,  any  con- 
tinuous perverse  inclination,  such  as 
making  grimaces,  may  become  an  im- 
portant element  in  starting  up  an  at- 
tack of  chorea  (St.  Vitus'  dance). 
We  know  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience that  children  are  of  all  crea- 
tures the  most  talented  and  persever- 
ing mimics.  In  fact,  the  first  few 
years  of  their  babyhood  education  is 
made  up  of  mimicking  their  compan- 
ions and  teachers  without  in  any  way 
understanding  why.    And  an  impor- 
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tant  part  of  the  teacher's  duty  in  later 
childhood  years  is  to  eradicate  this 
tendency  to  act  and  speak  and  think 
as  others  do,  and  to  cultivate  those 
faculties  inherent  to  their  individual- 
ity of  which  they  are  as  yet  ignorant 
of  possessing. 

Chorea  is  one  of  the  most  distress- 
ing diseases  of  later  childhood,  not 
only  to  the  child  himself,  but  particu- 
larly to  his  family  and  those  who  are 
obliged  to  witness  it.  It  derived  its 
name  of  St.  Vitus'  dance  from  the 
fact  that  when  it  first  prevailed  at 
Strassburg,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  victims  were  ordered  to  be  taken  to 
the  chapel  of  St.  Vitus  in  order  to  be 
cured  by  the  supposed  beneficent  inter- 
cession of  the  saint.  Its  occurrence  is 
about  twice  as  often  in  the  female  as 
in  the  male,  and  frequently  this  pro- 
portion is  increased.  Why  this  is  so 
is  not  difficult  of  explanation,  when 
we  consider  that  chorea  is  most  fre- 
quently observed  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  fifteen  years,  a  period  full 
of  exigencies  and  change  for  the  girl 
child,  indicating  the  years,  in  this  cli- 
mate at  least,  when  severe  and  pro- 
longed drafts  are  made  upon  her  fund 
of  reserved  nervous  energy  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  phenomena  of  begin- 
ning womanhood.  Undoubtedly  the 
most  common  cause  is  fright ;  but 
fright  alone  is  not  sufficient,  for  if  it 
were,  St.  Vitus'  dance  would  be  a 
very  common  thing.  It  is  only  when 
there  is  some  underlying  state  of  af- 
fairs which  predisposes  the  nervous 
system  to  the  loss  of  its  stability  and 
prepares  a  soil  on  which  the  perverted 
condition  can  be  manifested,  that  we 
get  chorea  as  the  result  of  fright. 


This  predisposing  state  may  be  hand- 
ed down  from  parents  and  family,  or 
it  may  come  from  apparently  dissimi- 
lar states  of  the  blood,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  rheumatism,  and  some  af- 
fections of  the  heart.  The  causes  of 
this  fright  may  differ ;  in  some  cases 
it  is  a  fire  or  the  sight  of  a  sad  acci- 
dent ;  but  frequently,  far  too  fre- 
quently, it  is  the  direct  result  of  de- 
liberate purpose  by  some  playmate  or 
friend,  who  thinks  it  a  specially  bright 
thing  to  dress  up  as  a  ghost,  or  to  ar- 
range some  series  of  occurrences 
which  will  frighten  the  child  into  in- 
sensibility. Until  one  can  see  the  piti- 
ful results  coming  from  this  sense- 
less form  of  amusement,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  appreciate  the  immense 
amount  of  damage  it  is  responsible 
for. 

Prevention  is  golden,  cure  is  but  a 
baser  metal.  How  to  obviate  the  oc- 
currence of  this  distressing  disease  is 
the  important  question.  If  this  could 
only  be  impressed  on  mothers,  one 
long  step  would  be  made  toward  sup- 
pressing the  disease.  Parents  who 
are  aware  that  their  children  are  heir 
to  a  legacy  of  unstable  nerves,  be- 
cause of  the  previous  or  present  mani- 
festations of  such  an  inheritance  in 
themselves  or  their  relatives,  should 
be  doubly  cautious  to  keep  the  health 
of  their  children  up  to  the  highest 
possible  standard  by  the  judicious  ad- 
ministration of  those  four  cardinal 
health  producers,  viz.,  sunlight,  fresh 
air,  nutritious  food  and  some  prepara- 
tion of  iron.  Then  they  should  re- 
move as  far  as  possible  any  dangers 
of  sudden  fright  or  excitement.  One 
may  say  that  this  is  almost  an  impos- 
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sibility  ;  hut  the  employment  of  sensi- 
ble, untiring  nursery  maids  and  gov- 
ernesses will  go  a  long  way  toward 
overcoming  the  difficulty,  since,  with- 
out question,  many  a  case  of  chorea 
has   been   precipitated   by    the  bar- 

Eczema  in 

This  is  the  most  common  of  all  skin 
diseases  in  childhood,  and  is  well 
known  under  the  names  of  salt-rheum, 
tetter,  milk  crust  and  scald  head.  It 
occurs  at  all  ages  and  in  both  sexes, 
and  is  quite  frequent  in  the  first  six 
months  of  life.  Its  most  usual  loca- 
tion is  the  face,  scalp,  folds  of  the 
skin,  and  about  the  genital  region, 
and  inside  of  the  thighs.  It  takes 
many  different  forms,  and  these  some- 
times bear  but  little  resemblance  to 
each  other.  In  a  paper  of  this  sort  all 
the  writer  can  hope  to  do  is  to  tell 
the  mother  enough  to  enable  her  to 
know  that  she  needs  skilled  care  for 
the  child,  and  give  her  certain  hints 
that  will  make  her  more  wise  in  the 
care  of  the  child's  skin. 

How  shall  we  recognize  the  more 
common  forms  of  eczema  ?  There  are 
five  symptoms  that  are  present  in  all 
cases  of  the  disease,  and  these  are: 
1.  Redness;  2.  A  tendency  to  moist- 
ure ;  3.  Crusting  or  scaling ;  4.  Itch- 
ing; and  5.  Thickening  of  the  skin. 
Whenever  your  child  has  patches  of 
red  skin  which  he  sratches  so  as  to 
tear  the  skin,  and  upon  which  you 
see  either  little  water  blisters,  or  thick 
crusts,  or  fine  scales,  the  chances  all 
are  that  he  has  an  eczema,  and  he 
should  at  once  be  taken  to  a  physician 
who  knows  something  about  such 
cases.    It  is  a  curious,  but  common, 


barous  custom  of  bugaboo  stories 
and  fearful  ghost  tales  of  the 
nursery. 

The  treatment  of  such  nervous 
conditions  will  be  reserved  for  an 
article  in  the  next  number. 

Childhood. 

impression  that  any  doctor  is  good 
enough  to  take  care  of  a  child,  and 
we  often  hear  parents  say  that  they 
have  Dr.  So-and-So  for  the  baby, 
mentioning  the  name  of  some  young 
and,  maybe,  inexperienced  man  ;  but 
when  you  ask  who  is  their  own  physi- 
cian, you  will  hear,  in  answer,  the 
name  of  some  widely  known  man. 
Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  It  takes  more 
brains  and  experience  to  tell  what  is 
the  matter  with  a  child,  and  to  prop- 
erly administer  to  its  wants,  than  it 
does  to  do  the  same  things  for  an 
adult.  So,  if  your  baby  or  child  has 
eczema,  or  you  think  that  he  has,  call 
in  the  wisest  counselor  you  know  of. 

The  prevention  of  eczema  is  what 
you  can  greatly  assist  in.  And,  first 
and  foremost,  don't  scrub  your  tender 
infant's  skin  too  much  or  too  vigor- 
ously. This  should  be  specially  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind  of  your  month- 
ly nurse  before  the  arrival  of  the 
child.  When  you  consider  that  the 
new-born  infant  is  suddenly  cast, 
after  a  more  or  less  tempestuous  pas- 
sage, out  of  its  warm  nest  in  which 
for  nine  months  it  has  rested  sur- 
rounded by  a  bland  fluid,  covered  with 
a  soft  coating  of  fatty  substance,  and 
entirely  protected  from  contact'  with 
those  irritating  qualities  of  the  outer 
air  that  so  often  rumple  our  tough 
old  skins,  that  from  this  he  comes  out 
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into  the  air,  and  at  once  is  robbed 
of  all  the  protection  that  nature  has 
provided  for  him,  can  you  wonder 
that  at  times  his  skin  becomes  in- 
flamed? Now,  if  he  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  some 
ignorant  and  too  cleanly  woman,  and 
is  vigorously  scrubbed  with  a  coarse 
soap  and  not  too  warm  water,  as  is 
frequently  done,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
an  eczema  is  set  up.  The  new-born 
infant  should  be  handled  most  care- 
fully. A  gentle,  but  abundant,  an- 
ointing with  a  bland  oil,  such  as  olive 
oil,  should  be  the  first  attention  that 
the  skin  receives,  after  which  the  child 
should  be  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  put 
in  a  warm  place  and  allowed  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  his  new  sur- 
roundings, while  the  oil  is  soaking 
into  the  greasy  crust.  After  an  hour 
or  so  the  body  may  be  gently  washed 
with  warm,  not  hot,  water,  and  a 
good  soap,  but  if  all  the  crust  does 
not  readily  come  off  from  head  and 
body,  do  not  hasten  matters,  but  once 
more  anoint  with  the  oil,  and  do  not 
again  wash  until  the  next  day.  By 
that  time  all  the  crust  will  become  so 
softened  that  it  will  easily  come  off. 
As  a  rule  an  infant  is  not  to  be  loathed 
more  than  once  a  day,  and  care  should 
always  be  taken  that  the  skin  is  pat- 
ted, not  rubbed,  dry,  and  freely  dust- 
ed with  cornstarch  or  other  powder, 
so  as  to  absorb  all  moisture ;  and  spe- 
cial care  must  be  bestowed  upon  all 
the  creases  of  its  fat  little  body. 

Another  way  in  which  you  can  be 
instrumental  in  preventing  eczema  is 
by  attention  to  the  diapers.  A  great 
many  cases  of  eczema  take  origin 
about  the  genital  and  anal  regions. 


Irritation  by  the  natural  discharges 
causes  a  little  redness,  what  we  call 
an  erythema,  and  this  is  very  apt  to 
change  into  an  eczema.  To  prevent 
this,  vigilance  must  be  exercised  to 
remove  the  diapers  just  as  soon  as 
they  are  soiled,  and,  after  carefully 
washing  the  skin  and  powdering  it, 
to  replace  them  with  dry,  fresh  ones. 
Ignorant  mothers  and  lazy  nurse  girls 
very  often  hang  up  the  soiled  diaper 
to  dry  without  washing  it,  and  when 
another  diaper  is  called  for  put  on  this 
one.  Of  course  that  is  all  wrong,  be- 
cause there  will  always  remain  some 
excrementitious  matters  on  the  cloth, 
usually  of  an  acid  nature,  that  will 
irritate  the  skin  when  once  more  dis- 
solved out  by  the  moisture  of  the 
parts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  next  urin- 
ation. Therefore  lay  down  the  rule, 
and  see  that  it  is  strictly  observed, 
that  all  diapers  must  be  washed,  with- 
out blueing,  thoroughly  rinsed  out 
and  ironed  before  they  are  again  used. 

If  attention  to  the  diapers  is  im- 
portant even  when  the  child  is  in 
health,  it  is  far  greater  importance 
when  the  child  has  some  digestive 
disturbance.  Unhappily  such  dis- 
turbances are  exceedingly  frequent. 
But  you  can  do  a  good  deal  to  pre- 
vent them,  and  as  they  of  themselves 
are  among  the  most  common  of  the 
causes  of  eczema,  in  this  way  again 
you  can  aid  in  preventing  the  disease. 
Even  from  the  start,  whether  the  baby 
is  nursed  at  the  breast  or  bottle-fed, 
the  meal  times  must  be  by  the  clock, 
and  not  by  the  crying  of  the  child. 
Every  time  that  the  child  cries,  it  is 
not  hungry.  Very  often  a  little  water 
will  stop  the  crying  quite  as  well  as 
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the  breast.  Or  perhaps  it  is  suffering 
from  colic,  or  a  badly  placed  pin. 
Anyway,  constant  and  irregular  nurs- 
ing will  tend  to  promote  indigestion. 
Imagine  how  you  would  resent  it  were 
you  constantly  and  irregularly  fed, 
and  what  condition  your  digestion 
would  be  in !  You,  too,  would  soon 
be  suffering  with  colic,  and  would  be 
outraged  if.  whenever  you  cried  out 
with  a  pain,  your  attendant  should 
stuff  more  food  into  your  mouth.  The 
whole  matter  of  food  supply  is  im- 
portant in  the  treatment  of  eczema, 
but  as  each  child  is  a  law  unto  itself, 
and  must  be  studied  by  itself,  this  im- 
portant topic  cannot  be  discussed  here. 

Now,  suppose  that  in  spite  of  these 
precautions,  your  baby  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  develop  an  eczema,  remem- 
ber that  water  is  always  harmful  in 
such  a  condition,  and  leave  the  patch 
alone,  as  far  as  soap  and  water  are 
concerned.  Of  course  when  the  parts 
about  the  anus  are  soiled  they  must 
be  washed,  but  then  they  should  be  at 
once  dried  and  dusted  with  even  more 
care  than  usual,  and  the  protecting 
ointment  that  your  doctor  orders  must 
be  at  once  reapplied.  Let  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  go  unwashed  in  spite 
of  what  Mrs.  Grundy  may  say.  If  the 
face  and  scalp  are  the  affected  parts, 
believe  your  doctor  when  he  tells  you 
that  the  child  must  wear  a  mask  and 
skull-cap.  Of  course  these  are  not 
ornamental,  but  neither  is  the  disease, 
and  experience  amply  demonstrates 
that  the  constant  protection  they  af- 
ford materially  hastens  the  cure  of  the 
eczema.  They  are  to  be  made  by  tak- 
ing linen,  in  summer,  or  light  flannel, 
in  winter,  cutting  a  piece  in  an  oval 


shape,  somewhat  like  the  shape  of  the 
face,  and  then  cutting  holes  for  the 
eyes,  nose  and  mouth,  and  sewing  two 
strings  to  the  lower  corners.  The 
skull  cap  is  to  be  made  like  an  ordi- 
nary baby's  cap,  and  to  its  edge  at  the 
forehead  the  mask  is  to  be  pinned  or 
sewed.  The  chosen  ointment  is  to  be 
spread  on  cloths,  one  for  the  forehead, 
one  for  each  cheek,  one  for  the  chin, 
and  placed  in  position,  and  then  the 
mask  is  to  be  put  on  and  attached  to 
the  cap  and  the  strings  are  to  be  tied 
behind  the  head.  This  accomplishes 
several  objects ;  it  completely  protects 
the  skin  from  the  irritating  effects  of 
the  atmosphere,  reduces  the  itching, 
keeps  the  dressings  in  place,  and  pre- 
vents the  child  from  tearing  the  skin. 
The  mask  and  cap  must  be  worn  day 
and  night,  and  the  child  must  take  its 
airing  with  them  on.  A  thick  veil  will 
cover  their  unsightliness  when  on  the 
street.  All  ointments  to  any  part 
should  be  spread  on  cloths,  and  then 
applied,  not  smeared  on  the  skin. 

This  leads  us  to  speak  of  another 
thing  that  you  can  do  to  prevent  an 
eczema,  or  to  aid  in  its  cure,  and  that 
is  to  see  that  the  child  has  an  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  and  sunlight.  The 
child  should  be  taken  out  every  day, 
excepting  in  inclement  weather. 

As  eczema  is  a  disease  of  lowered 
vitality,  that  is,  the  child  is  not  in  as 
perfect  health  as  it  should  be,  atten- 
tion to  the  proper  performance  of  all 
the  functions  of  the  body  must  be 
given.  So  we  have  come  back  to 
where  we  started  from,  and  say  again, 
if  your  child  has  eczema,  consult  your 
physician,  and  do  not  trust  to  time  to 
cure  the  complaint.   Time  will  not  do 
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it,  because  the  disease  shows  little  ten-treatment  will  prove  all  too  slow  in 
dency  to  get  well  of  itself.  Above  all  effecting  a  cure.  We  know  of  no 
things,  do  not  listen  to  the  old  wife's  such  things  as  humors.  Just  put  your- 
fable,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cure  theself  in  the  place  of  the  poor  baby,  and 
disease  as  quickly  as  possible  because  see  how  loudly  you  would  call  for  de- 
it  is  good  to  have  the  "humors"  escapeliverance  from  the  intolerable  itching, 
this  way.  No  harm  has  ever  come  and  then  you  will  spare  no  pains  to  rid 
from  a  rapid  cure  of  the  disease,  the  baby  of  its  troubles  just  as  soon  as 
Alas,  in  many  cases  even  the  best  of  you  possiblv  can. 


Nursery 

A  Wise  Repugnance  to  Food;  Unusually 
Early  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  six  months  old  baby,  since  two 
months  old,  has  refused  to  nurse,  except  at 
intervals  of  several  hours  (often  five  or 
six),  and  usually  not  until  very  sleepy.  I 
have  an  abundance  of  milk,  and  it  appears 
to  agree  with  him,  as  he  grows  rapidly — 
never  gaining  less  than  %  of  a  pound  a 
week,  and  having  more  than  doubled  his 
weight  (n  pounds)  since  birth — and  is 
very  active  and  strong.  He  rarely  regurgi- 
tates the  milk ;  however,  he  often  passes 
undigested  curds.  I  have  given  up  night 
nursing. 

(1)  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  over- 
come his  apparent  repugnance  to  the  breast, 
as  I  fear  he  will  wean  himself  soon?  He 
has  never  been  fed  anything  at  all.  Should 
he  wean  himself,  what  shall  I  feed  him? 

(2)  His  teeth  seem  to  be  coming  down 
rapidly,  the  eye  teeth  being  almost  as  far 
advanced  as  the  incisors.  During  this  time 
his  bowels  are  very  loose,  passing  a  green, 
slimy  mucus,  and  he  often  has  ten  or 
twelve  passages  during  the  day,  though  not 
great  in  quantity.    This  apparently  gives 


Problems 

him  no  uneasiness,  as  he  frets  but  little, 
rarely  cries  and  never  has  the  colic.  His 
strength  seems  phenomenal.  He  can  sit 
alone,  can  raise  himself  from  a  reclining 
posture,  and  lift  considerable  weights.  He 
seems  happy  as  a  lark.  I  have  tried  neu- 
tralizing cordial  and  other  remedies,  but  to 
no  avail,  as  the  looseness  continues.  What 
can  I  do  to  correct  his  bowels? 

(3)  Shall  I  keep  the  baby  in  flannels  and 
woolen  stockings  during  the  winter 
months?  E.  H.  A. 

(1)  While  five  or  six  hours  is  an 
unusually  long  period  for  a  child  of 
six  months  to  go  without  suckling,  we 
think  that  it  is  a  very  wise  infant  who 
knows  enough  to  abstain  from  food 
which  it  does  not  need.  We  cannot 
see  any  reason  whatever  for  urging  a 
child  who  at  that  age  gains  weekly  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  and  is  so  excep- 
tionally strong,  to  take  more  food. 
There  is  no  likelihood  that  he  will 
wean  himself  before  he  is  fit  to  be 
weaned.  Such  a  strong  child  could 
probably   be   weaned   safely   at  ten 
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months  or  even  earlier.  If  he  should 
himself  do  so  at  about  that  age,  he 
could  probably  digest  perfectly  milk 
diluted  with  oatmeal  gruel  or  barley 
water. 

(2)  If  you  mean  by  "coming  down" 
that  the  teeth  are  through  the  gums, 
we  would  suggest  that  you  look  again 
to  see  if  you  have  not  mistaken  the 
later  incisors  for  the  eye  teeth,  for, 
after  the  incisors,  usually  come  the 
first  molars  and  then  the  canines.  An 
eye  tooth  at  six  months  would  be  very 
unusual.  The  bowel  looseness  should 
be  attended  to  by  a  physician,  not  by 
Babyhood.  While  Babyhood  strives 
to  give  good  hygienic  advice,  it  has 
always  refrained  from  prescribing  for 
cases,  and  above  all,  for  cases  which 
need  prompt  attention,  if  any. 

(3)  Yes. 

A  Trained  Nurse  May  Reform  the  Baby. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  just  become  a  subscriber  to  your 
magazine,  and  find  the  advice  so  excellent 
that  I  would  ask  for  a  little  about  my  eight 
weeks  old  little  girl.  She  is  a  very  good 
baby,  only  crying  when  in  pain  or  hungry; 
but  her  rest  at  night  is  very  broken.  She 
is  brought  up  on  the  bottle,  and  now 
wants  three  to  four  bottles  every  night. 
She  gets  two  ounces  of  cow's  milk,  one 
ounce  of  water  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
sugar-of-milk — of  course  sterilized — in 
each  botle.  She  cries  if  left  in  bed  and 
petted,  not  resting  till  she  gets  her  food, 
and  then  it  often  seems  insufficient.  She 
wakes  about  7,  gets  bathed,  sleeps  till  12  or 
i  o'clock,  and  we  have  to  insert  the  nipple 
in  her  mouth.  She  takes  the  milk,  then  goes 
to  sleep  again.  She  is  awake  in  the  after- 
noon, but  toward  evening  gets  cross,  and 
although  we  have  tried  ever  since  her  birth 
to  make  her  sleep  from  7  o'clock,  it  is  sel- 
dom before  n  that  she  sleeps. 

Why  is  she  so  restless  at  night,  and  does 


she  sleep  too  much  at  one  time  (i.  e.,  in 
the  morning)  ? 

Is  it  natural  for  her  to  want  to  be  fed  so 
often  at  night,  every  two  or  three  hours? 

If  she  cries  directly  when  through  her 
bottle,  what  ought  to  be  done? 

Is  it  good  to  insert  the  nipple  in  her 
mouth  if  she  does  not  wake  up  in  time  for 
her  food? 

Is  it  good  to  keep  her.  awake,  even  if  she 
wants  to  sleep  very  much,  in  the  after- 
noon ? 

Young  Mother  of  First  Baby. 
The  questions  cannot  be  categori- 
cally answered  for  want  of  certain  de- 
tails. Each  meal  contains  enough  food 
in  bulk  and  probably  could  be  better 
digested  if  it  contained  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  water,  presuming,  of 
course,  that  the  milk  used  is  of  really 
good  quality.  But  we  do  not  know 
how  many  meals  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  she  has.  Six  is  about  the  right 
number,  certainly  no  more  than  seven 
should  be  allowed.  She  seems  to  have 
a  habit  of  "turning  night  into  day," 
doing  most  of  her  sleeping  by  day. 
Whether  this  is  due  to  indigestion  or 
merely  to  habit  we  cannot  guess.  It 
is  not  good  to  put  the  nipple  into  her 
mouth  when  asleep.  Keeping  her 
awake  in  the  afternoon  might  help 
you  in  the  evening,  and  so  lead  to  a 
better  condition  of  things.  We  sus- 
pect that  it  would  pay  you  to  have  a 
systematic,  trained  nurse  take  the  baby 
for  a  week  until  she  got  into  regular 
habits  of  sleeping  and  eating. 


Flatulency  the  Probable  Cause  of  Hiccoughs; 
Bicarbonate  of  Soda  as  a  Corrective 
of  Indigestion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Our  baby  boy  is  five  months  old,  and 
weighs  17^2  pounds,  a  gain  of  9^2  pounds 
since  birth. 
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(1)  Is  this  good  weight  for  a  baby  of 
that  age?  He  generally  sleeps  at  night 
from  10  until  8,  nursing  twice,  and 
each  evening  he  gets  a  couple  of  hours' 
sleep.  During  the  day  he  seldom  sleeps 
more  than  three  hours  at  three  different 
times. 

(2)  Do  you  think  he  gets  enough  sleep? 
He  has  never  slept  more  than  that  daily 
since  birth. 

He  vomits  badly  at  times  an  hour  after 
eating,  to  remedy  which  he  is  given  a  grain 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  three  times  daily. 

(3)  Can  you  point  out  any  harm  from 
the  use  of  soda?  His  bowels  seldom  move 
more  than  once  daily. 

(4)  Would  you  recommend  the  use  of 
soap  suppositories  to  produce  two  move- 
ments? He  is  extremely  good-natured  and 
seldom  cries  except  from  occasional  stom- 
ach-ache. His  hearty  laughter  sometimes 
brings  on  violent  hiccoughs. 

(5)  What  is  the  best  way  to  stop  them? 
He  is  occasionally  troubled  with  colic  at 
night,  for  which  cause  soda  water  diluted 
is  given,  which  seems  to  relieve  him  at 
times. 

(6)  Why  is  he  always  troubled  at  night, 
and  can  you  suggest  anything  better  and 
less  harmful  than  anise  water? 

New  Subscriber. 

(1)  Yes;  very  good  weight. 

(2)  If  we  count  rightly  he  gets  ten 
(from  10  to  8),  plus  two,  plus  three, 
equal  to  fifteen  hours  sleep,  less  the 
time  lost  in  two  night  nursings.  That 
is  probably  enough. 

(3)  The  soda  is  probably  not  harm- 
ful ;  it  is  not  if  the  vomiting  is  due  to 
acidity,  but  if  it  is  due  to  over-disten- 
sion the  proper  remedy  would  be 
smaller  meals. 

(4)  If  the  one  stool  is  hard  or  dry, 
yes ;  otherwise  not. 

(5)  This  answer  depends  upon  the 


answer  to  (3).  If  the  hiccough  is  due 
to  over-distension  or  indigestion,  the 
latter  must  be  corrected.  If  not,  feed 
him  rather  slowly.  Anything  which 
makes  him  swallow  slowly  and  regu- 
larly will  tend  to  interrupt  the  hic- 
cough. 

(6)  We  do  not  know.  Nothing 
that  you  have  mentioned  explains  it. 
Possibly  he  gets  cold  at  night.  More 
likely  he  is  always  somewhat  flatulent, 
but  the  shorter  naps  and  greater  activ- 
ity of  the  day  prevent  the  accumula- 
tions of  gas,  which  latter  are  favored 
by  his  lying  still  at  night.  The  anise 
is  perfectly  proper.  Asafcetida  is  an 
excellent  remedy  and  quite  efficient, 
and  is  the  basis  of  some  popular  nos- 
trums. 


The  Handiest  Way  of  Bathing;  Secretion  in 
an  Infant's  Breast. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Do  you  think  that  children  of  two 
and  three-and-a-half  years  old  require  a 
daily  bath,  and  is  it  better  for  them'  to  have 
it?  Since  my  third  baby  arrived,  I  have 
bathed  Nos.  1  and  2  two  or  three  times  a 
week.  Baby  No.  3  was  "colicky"  and  re- 
quired so  much  attention  that  it  was  very 
inconvenient  to  bathe  the  others  every  day, 
but  I  could  manage  it  now  if  it  would  be 
better  for  them. 

(2)  Do  the  breasts  of  girl  babies  ever 
gather  if  the  secretion  is  not  "milked"  out 
during  the  first  few  weeks?  The  babies 
did  not  cry  during  the  process,  which  my 
nurse  said  was  necessary,  but  the  breasts 
were  very  red  from  the  squeezing,  and  the 
practice  seems  to  me  to  be  a  cruel  one. 
Is  not  the  secretion  naturally  absorbed  if 
let  alone?  You  had  something  on  this  four 
or  five  years  ago,  before  I  became  a  sub- 
scriber, but  I  suppose  it  is  now  impossible 
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to  get  the  number  that  contained  the 
article.  L.  B.  W. 

(1)  Not  a  full  bath.  The  handiest 
way  to  bathe  such  a  child  is  to  let  it 
stand  in  a  little  lukewarm  water  in  a 
tub  and  sponge  it  quickly  down  with 
cool  water.  The  warm  water  keeps 
the  feet  from  being  chilled,  while  the 
cool  water  is  stimulating  to  the  cir- 
culation. But  even  so  much  of  a  bath 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  every 
day,  while  we  think  it  is  advantage- 
ous. 

(2)  We  cannot  say  "never"  about 
many  things.  But  suppuration  of  the 
infant's  breast  is  rare,  and  we  think 
that  the  secretion  in  the  breast,  which 
is  not  peculiar  to  one  sex,  is  better 
left  alone  unless  some  special  symptom 
calls  for  treatment. 


Baths;  Finger  Nails;  Care  of  the  Teeth. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Your  magazine  gives  us  young  mothers 
very  valuable  advice,  but  since  I  have  been 
a  subscriber  I  have  seen  no  answers  to 
some  questions  that  puzzle  me  much. 

(1)  When  shall  Baby's  daily  bath  be  dis- 
continued? Never,  I  hear  some  say;  but 
suppose  mother's  time  and  strength  are 
very  much  taxed? 

(2)  If  a  change  is  to  be  made,  how  many 
baths  should  be  given  a  week,  and  are  they 
to  be  given  night  or  morning? 

(3)  At  what  age  should  a  child's  finger 
nails  be  shaped  and  the  cuticle  loosened; 
and  shall  the  nail  be  cut  curved  or  straight? 

(4)  At  what  age  should  Baby's  teeth 
have  a  daily  cleansing,  and  should  a  brush 
be  used? 

(5)  What  will  remove  tartar  from  Baby's 
teeth,  and  what  is  a  good  tooth  powder  or 
preparation  for  children's  teeth?    I  am  still 

One  of  the  Young  Mothers. 
(1)  You  answer  this  yourself.  It 
is  to  be  continued  as  long  as  you  can 


give  it.  It  is  given  in  part  for  clean- 
liness, and  is  no  more  necessary  at 
six  months  than  at  six  years.  As  we 
have  often  said  before,  the  immersion 
is  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  bath. 
A  quick  sponging  does  as  well. 

(2)  As  many  as  you  can  give.  If 
you  can  give  only  three  baths  a  week, 
or  two,  or  one  even,  give  them.  They 
are  preferable  in  the  morning,  as  a 
cool  sponging,  we  think,  is  a  protec- 
tion against  taking  cold,  and  the  ex- 
posure is  more  likely  to  occur  by  day 
than  by  night. 

(3)  Perhaps  we  do  not  understand 
the  question,  but  to  our  notion  a  finger 
nail  should  never  be  "shaped"  beyond 
keeping  it  clean  and  cut  moderately 
short.  Cut  it  slightly  in  a  curve,  but 
do  not  cut  the  corners  down  much,  as 
they  are  needed  to  protect  the  flesh. 

(4)  From  the  time  of  their  appear- 
ance. A  rag  is  safest  until  the  child 
is  old  enough  to  keep  still  while  it  is 
done.  After  that,  a  soft  brush  may  be 
used.  Do  not  injure  the  gums  with 
hard  brushes  or  careless  brushing. 

(5)  Tartar,  meaning  deposits  on 
the  inner  surface  of  and  between  the 
teeth,  must  be  mechanically  removed. 
Ordinary  soap  and  water  are  good 
enough,  we  think,  without  powder. 


Top  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

What  is  "top  milk,"  and  how  much  water 
should  I  use  with  it  for  a  baby  three 
months  old?  W.  S.  S. 

"Top  milk"  is  the  upper  half  of 
milk  which  has  been  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  time,  say  three  hours.  It  should 
be  dipped,  not  poured,  off  from  the 
under  milk.  For  a  baby  of  three 
months  at  first  add  as  much  water  as 
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milk ;  gradually  diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  water. 


Bites  or  Stings? 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Having  once  before  received  valuable  in- 
formation from  you,  I  venture  again  to  ask 
your  opinion  or  advice  concerning  a  mat- 
ter which  has  caused  me  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance  for  the  past  few  summers.  My 
little  boy,  who  is  now  four  years  and  eight 
months  old,  is  troubled  every  year  with  a 
breaking  out  of  the  skin,  which  at  first 
looks  like  mosquito  bites.  These  bites  ap- 
pear only  on  his  face,  wrists,  hands  and 
lower  limbs  from  the  knees  down  to  the 
ankles.  They  swell  until  the  affected  part 
becomes  almost  twice  as  large ;  they  are  in- 
flamed and  a  blister  is  formed,  filled  with 
water.  The  swelling  increases  one  whole 
day,  the  child  is  restless,  and  his  tempera- 
ture rises.  The  second  day  the  swelling 
gradually  decreases,  and  the  third  day  it 
will  have  entirely  disappeared,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sore  where  the  blister  had 
been;  then  this  sore  often  remains  for  three 
weeks. 

I  have  consulted  several  physicians  and 
none  of  them  believe  the  sores  to  be  mos- 
quito bites ;  however,  the  medicines  they 
have  prescribed  have  been  of  no  benefit. 
He  is  only  troubled  d  uring  the  time  when 
mosquitoes  appear,  and  he  always  has  sev- 
eral bites.  I  have  simply  used  witch-hazel. 
With  the  exception  of  a  little  rise  in  tem- 
perature my  boy  at  such  times  is  as  well 
as  usual.  Now  I  beg  of  you  to  kindly  give 
me  your  opinion  or  suggest  to  me  some 
mode  of  action  for  the  future. 

A  Subscriber. 

Whenever  an  eruption  is  confined 
to  parts  of  the  body  not  protected  by 
clothing,  it  is  very  strong  evidence 
that  some  external  agency  is  responsi- 
ble for  its  appearance.  There  are 
some  eruptions  due  to  exposure  to  the 
sun,  but  we  think  that  the  type  you 
describe  is  not  one  of  them.  There 
are  besides  the  mosquito  a  multitude 


of  stinging  insects  (gnats,  midges, 
sand  flies,  etc.),  but  in  cities  the  mos- 
quito is  by  far  the  most  common.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  with  you  that 
the  eruption  is  due  to  some  sting,  and 
should  in  the  future  guard  the  child 
as  well  as  possible,  and  when  practi- 
cable try  the  effct  of  some  such  ap- 
plication as  sportsmen  use  to  repel  in- 
sects when  they  go  into  the  forests. 
Such  preparations  usually  contain  oil 
of  pennyroyal  and  tar,  mixed  with  an 
unguent  of  some  sort.  They  can  be 
made  quite  elegant  by  the  use  of  cold 
cream  or  vaseline  as  a  vehicle,  and  in- 
stead of  tar  a  very  small  quantity  of 
carbolic  acid  or  of  creosote.  A  physi- 
cian should  write  the  prescription. 


Nursing  Bottles. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  you  advise  me  which  is  the  best' 
nursing  bottle  for  an  infant  to  use?  I  have 
tried  a  lot  of  them — some  with  rubber 
tubes  and  others  with  the  nipple  right  on 
the  neck  of  the  bottle,  but  still  Baby  sucks 
in  so  much  air  with  them,  and  I  find  them 
all  exceedingly  difficult  to  keep  reasonably 
clean.  In  my  dilemma  I  appeal  to  you  for 
assistance.  Is  there  no  bottle  which  will 
overcome  these  difficulties? 

A.  S.  G. 

Never  use  one  with  a  tube ;  use 
plain,  well-fitting  nipples,  with  very 
small  holes.  If  possible,  get  them 
without  holes  and  puncture  them  with 
a  fine  needle.  Such  a  nipple  stretched 
over  the  neck  of  the  bottle  will  not 
allow  any  air  to  be  sucked  from  the 
bottle,  if  the  latter  is  so  held  that  the 
bottom  is  uppermost  and  the  neck  al- 
ways full  of  milk.  No  air  then  can 
come  in  contact  with  the  nipples. 
Some  persons  carelessly  hold  a  bottle 
so  that  one  side  of  the  neck  only  is 
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filled  with  milk,  the  other  with  air. 
If  that  be  done,  no  bottle  is  free  from 
the  objection  you  raise.  Of  course 
the  infant  should  never  be  left  alone 
with  its  bottle.  It  should  be  held  all 
the  time.  The  difficulty  in  cleaning 
bottles  is  a  real  one,  but  care  will 
overcome  it.  The  nipples  should  be 
put  to  soak  in  an  alkaline  solution,  and 
the  bottle  filled  with  the  same.  Soda, 
saleratus,  and  the  like  are  good. 
They  are,  of  course,  to  be  dissolved 
in  water. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  swallowing 
of  air  is  sometimes  not  due  to  faulty 
bottles,  as  some  children  do  not  prop- 
erly close  their  mouths  in  sucking  and 
will  swallow  air  even  if  on  the  breast. 


Slow  Growth  of  Hair. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  have  a  little  son  nine  months  old ;  he 
seems  to  be  a  healthy  child,  but  is  rather 
small  for  his  age,  weighing  16  pounds.  He 
never  has  had  any  hair,  his  head  being 
nearly  as  bare  as  his  face.  I  wash  his  head 
every  day  with  soap  and  water.  Do  you 
think  the  washing  his  head  so  often  has 
anything  to  do  with  it,  or  that  it  has  de- 
stroyed the  hair  bulbs?  Would  vaseline  be 
a  good  thing  to  use?  E.  J.  W. 

The  washing  has  done  no  harm. 
He  will  have  hair  enough  by  and  by. 
We  have  seen  many  such  bald  babies. 
We  saw  recently  a  man  with  heavy 
hair  and  eyebrows  whom  we  knew 
as  an  infant,  when  his  persistently 
bald  head  was  compared  to  a  billiard 
ball.  Just  keep  Baby's  head  clean 
and  wait. 


Diet  After  Weaning — Tooth  Nourishment. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  baby  is  now  nearly  ten  months  old. 
When  he  was  four  months  old  I  was  com- 


pelled on  account  of  breast  trouble  to  par- 
ally  wean  him.  Since  then  he  has  had  the 
bottle  at  least  once  a  day  and  sometimes 
oftener.  He  is  very  strong;  weighs  twenty- 
five  pounds  and  has  two  teeth. 

(1)  Do  you  think  I  had  better  wean  him 
entirely  from  the  breast  when  he  is  a  year 
old?  If  not,  how  long  had  I  best  continue 
to  nurse  him? 

(2)  When  I  wean  him  from  the  breast, 
how  long  do  you  think  I  had  better  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  bottle  with  condensed 
milk,  and  what  prepared  food,  if  any,  would 
you  recommend  after  he  is  a  year  old? 

(3)  Do  you  think  him  very  backward  in 
teething  (only  two  teeth  at  ten  months), 
and  do  you  think,  as  some  of  my  friends 
say,  that  condensed  milk  is  liable  to  cause 
decay  of  the  teeth?  W.  V.  V. 

(1)  Probably  he  would  better  be 
entirely  weaned. 

(2)  When  cool  weather  comes  we 
should  try  to  change  to  ordinary  milk 
as  a  basis  of  his  diet  and  with  it  either 
barley  water  or  oatmeal  gruel  or 
Mellin's  Food,  according  to  the  state 
of  his  bowels. 

(3)  He  is  not  very  backward,  but 
somewhat  so.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
the  food  given  causes  decay  of  teeth. 


Condensed  Replies. 

A.  J.,  Neiv  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

All  statements  regarding  the  time 
at  which  this  or  that  function  appears 
are  based  upon  averages  of  observa- 
tions. One  does  not,  for  instance, 
expect  teeth  to  appear  before  the  sev- 
enth month,  yet  a  physician  of  ex- 
perience will  recall  instances  of  much 
earlier  eruption  of  the  incisors  and 
may  even  have  seen  them  at  birth. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  considered  in 
the  case  of  your  little  one  except  to 
note  that  the  saliva  and  tear  glands 
developed  earlier  than  the  average. 
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This  is  not  a  harmful  exhibition  of 
precocity. 

R.  G.,  Portland,  Me. 

Regurgitation  alone  is  not  a  sign 
of  indigestion,  merely  of  over-disten- 
sion of  the  stomach.  The  gas  does 
suggest  an  imperfect  digestion.  The 
curds,  if  light  and  flocculent,  are  nor- 
mal as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice.  If,  however,  the  curds 
are  large  and  hard,  especially  if 
lumpy,  they  are  evidence  of  an  over- 
action  and  probably  over-acidity  of 
the  gastric  juice. 
P.,  Sparta,  Wis. 

The  diet  is  unobjectionable.  The 
meats  you  propose  to  give  him  are 
very  variable  in  their  digestibility. 
The  beef  with  white  meat  of  fowl  we 
think  best.  Mutton  (real  mutton,  not 
lamb)  well  fatted  is  best  of  all.  Get 
a  chop,  broil  it  to  the  juicy  stage; 
scrape  the  red  parts  to  fine  mince, 
and  make  your  first  experiment  with 
it. 

N.  H.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

It  is  not  probable  that  a  child  hav- 
ing five  teeth  at  nine  and  a  half 
months  is  very  rickety.  Very  prob- 
ably he  is  still  weak  in  his  lower  limbs 
from  his  earlier  malnutrition,  and  not 
well  able  to  bear  his  present  weight, 
which  is  fully  up  to  the  average.  We 
incline  to  think  that  he  does  well  to 
postpone  standing.  He  will  probably 
get  on  well  before  very  long. 
B.  L.  N.,  Muskegon,  Mich, 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  at  a  dis- 
tance to  determine  whether  the 
broken  sleep  is  due  to  lack  of  food  or 
to  indigestion.  If  a  child  wakes, 
whether  hungry  or  not,  it  expects  as 
a  rule  to  be  filled  before  going  to 


sleep,  but  this  apparent  hunger  by  no 
means  proves  the  need  of  food.  Often 
the  discomfort  is  really  due  to  thirst 
and  would  be  at  least  as  well  relieved 
by  water  as  by  the  breast. 
K.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Pigeon   breast   sometimes  follows 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  tonsils. 
It    never    occurs    before  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  of  age. 
/.  B.j  Rccdsburg,  Wis. 

When  a  child  has  been  stung  by  a 
spider  the  wound  should  be  examined, 
for  the  sting  of  the  insect  will  often 
be  found  in  the  part ;  if  so,  it  should 
be  removed  with  a  pair  of  tweezers. 
Ammonia,  soda  or  turpentine  should 
then  be  applied.  If  the  pain  be  ex- 
"  cessive,  lead-water  and  laudanum 
may  be  necessary. 
L.,  Richfield,  Utah. 

Menus  for  a  child  of  two  are  sim- 
ple and  in  fact  monotonous.  Variety 
is  usually  little  needed  at  that  age 
and  beyond  a  small  range  undesira- 
ble. Until  a  child  is  at  least  three 
years  of  age,  milk  must  remain  in 
some  way  the  main  reliance. 
D.  S.,  Chillicothe,  Mo. 

It  will  doubtless  occur  to  you  to 
enrich  the  child's  milk  by  adding  a 
tablespoonful,  or  even  more  if  the 
milk  be  not  rich,  of  cream  to  each 
glass  of  milk  the  child  drinks.  The 
porridges  of  oatmeal  or  wheat  which 
are  in  common  use  probably  act  by 
their  bulky  refuse  to  relieve  consti- 
pation in  some  degree,  and  their  ef- 
fect is  much  improved  by  the  addition 
of  cream  instead  of  or  with  the  milk. 
Bread  made  of  whole  wheat  (graham 
or  other  unbolted  flour)  is  preferable 
to  wheat  bread.  Peaches,  if  still  ob- 
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tainable,  are  excellent;  good  pears 
and  apples  may  also  be  given 
scraped  with  a  spoon.  In  the  winter 
the  juice  and  pulp  of  oranges  is 
about  the  only  useful  thing  that  can 
be  given. 

S.  D.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 

The  old-fashioned  nurse  will  say, 
There  is  need  of  a  tightly  pinned 
binder  to  prevent  rupture.  The  an- 
swer is  that  the  tightly  pinned  binder 
is  more  liable  to  cause  rupture,  and 
for  these  reasons :  Rupture,  or  hernia, 
is  a  forcing  out,  under  the  skin,  of 
some  part  of  the  bowels  from  their 
proper  place,  and  in  babies  occurs  at 
the  navel  or  in  either  groin,  the  latter 
being  the  more  common.  Now  when 
a  baby  takes  deep  breaths,  as  in  cry- 
ing, the  bowels  naturally  move  up  and 
down.  If  this  movement  is  hindered 
by  the  tight  binder,  the  bowels  seek 
some  outlet,  and  may  be  forced  down 
through  the  canals  in  the  groins,  caus- 
ing a  rupture.  Where  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  rupture  at  the  navel,  the  or- 
dinary tight  binder,  although  not  aid- 
ing in  it,  is  insufficient  to  prevent  the 
rupture. 

F.H.,  Winchester,  Ky. 

The  name  herpes  is  an  old  one,  and 
was  applied  to  a  number  of  quite 
diverse  ailments.  The  ailments  to 
which  it  is  now  restricted  by  most 
writers  are  of  small  importance.  One 
of  these  is  the  eruption  called  "cold 
sores,"  occurring  about  the  lips. 
Cleanliness  and  a  soothing  salve  like 
cold  cream  generally  end  the  matter. 
IV.  D.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

Powdered  mustard,  in  teaspoonful 
doses,  mixed  with  a  third  of  a  glass 
of  warm  water,  or  the  same  quantity 


of  powdered  alum,  with  a  little  honey 
or  syrup,  may  be  used  in  an  emer- 
gency. Generally  after  the  bath,  and 
almost  always  after  the  emetic  has 
taken  effect,  the  croup  symptoms  de- 
cidedly abate,  although  the  patient 
still  coughs  "croupy,"  and,  perhaps, 
continues  to  breathe  somewhat  nois- 
ily ;  but  the  worst  of  the  attack  is  over. 
If  now  a  large,  hot,  flaxseed-meal 
poultice  be  closely  fastened  around 
the  child's  neck  and  renewed  hourly, 
the  remaining  symptoms  will  slowly 
disappear. 

T.j  Corsicana,  Tex. 

We  place  small  weight  upon  the 
suggestion  of  "stomach  worms." 
Even  if  they  exist,  we  should  doubt 
that  they  are  the  cause  of  the  symp- 
toms. Seat  (or  pin)  worms  could 
easily  cause  the  restlessness  and  the 
local  irritation,  but  not  the  tongue 
condition.  There  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  continue  to  use  Mel- 
lin's  Food. 

P.  R.,  Willimantic,  Conn. 

The  prevention  of  round  shoulders 
consists  in  attention  to  the  domestic 
and  school  hygiene  of  the  child,  par- 
ticularly as  regards  positions  in  writ- 
ing or  studying,  and  in  piano  prac- 
tice ;  in  care  as  to  the  proper  propor- 
tions of  chairs  and  desks,  and  in  the 
provision  of  some  systematic  physical 
exercise  which  shall  strengthen  the 
muscular  system  as  the  great  factor 
in  maintaining  an  erect  carriage. 
D.  0.,  Salina,  Kan. 

Babies  often  suck  their  thumbs  or 
fingers,  and  give  the  habit  up  without 
evil  results.  The  chief  real  injury, 
so  far  as  we  know,  is  that  in  some 
cases  the  habit  is  sufficiently  constant 
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or  prolonged  to  injure  the  shape  of 
the  jaws,  most  commonly  by  making 
the  upper  front  teeth  and  correspond- 
ing parts  of  the  jaw  project. 

A.  M.j  Pensacola,  Fla. 

The  only  way  is  to  teach  her  that 
some  things  must  not  be  put  into  the 
mouth.  If  possible,  teach  her  that 
nothing  is  to  be  put  there  unless 
given  her  as  food.  As  to  whether  you 
shall  teach  her  not  to  touch  insects 
will  depend  upon  whether  you  have 
any  harmful  insects  in  your  neighbor- 
hood. Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
we  have  so  few  such  that  there  is 
really  little  probability  of  a  child  be- 
ing hurt  by  any  which  she  can  catch. 

W.  B.j  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  protru- 
sion was  caused  by  leaving  off  the 
band.  Except  to  keep  the  abdomen 
warm,  the  band  has  no  value  after 
the  navel  is  healed,  and  if  tight  is  an 
injury.  For  retaining  a  protruding 
navel  a  button  or  half  bullet  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  is  kept  in  place  by  a 
not  too  tight  band.  But  if  the  navel 
pushes  out  only  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
it  is  not  certain  that  there  is  really  a 
rupture,  and  you  would  better  exam- 
ine carefully,  or  have  the  physician  do 
so,  to  determine  the  matter. 

L.  S.,  Hinckley,  Minn. — 

We  suppose  you  mean  is  there  dan- 
ger to  the  attendant,  and  that  by  ca- 
tarrh you  mean  an  ordinary  chronic 
catarrhal  discharge  from  the  nose. 
We  particularize  because  the  popular 
use  of  the  word  catarrh  covers  a  va- 
riety of  disorders,  from  an  ordinary 


fresh  "cold  in  the  head"  to  special 
diseases  of  the  nasal  cavities.  But 
taking  the  question  to  mean  what  we 
have  above  supposed,  we  should  say 
that  there  was  no  danger  of  "catching 
catarrh"  to  the  attendant. 

/.  T.j  Haverhill,  Mass. — 

The  milk  must  be  diluted,  and  the 
quantity  of  the  mixture  at  four 
months  should  be  about  4  ounces  at  a 
feeding,  six  times  in  twenty-four 
hours.  At  six  months,  about  6  ounces 
at  a  feeding  and  the  same  number  of 
feedings.  A  mixture  such  as  we  have 
frequently  recommended  under  the 
name  of  "cream  food"  may  be  pep- 
tonized, or  perhaps  still  more  easy  of 
use  is  the  peptogenic  milk  powder. 
We  do  not  see  that  you  need  despair 
at  all.  Do  not  change  food  often,  and 
then  only  for  definite  reasons,  both  as 
to  the  food  abandoned  and  that 
chosen.  Note  also  that  the  constipa- 
tion is  likely  to  persist  in  such  a  child 
for  a  long  time,  and  if  the  little  one 
improves  in  health  and  weight,  the 
constipation  may  be  cheerfully  dealt 
with  from  day  to  day.  You  may  with 
advantage  try  later  the  cracker  known 
as  "Educator." 

G.  IV.,  Portsmouth,  Va. — 

Milk  should  never  be  allowed  to 
stand  about  the  room  in  open  vessels. 
In  cities  it  should  be  kept  upon  ice  un- 
til it  is  needed  for  each  feeding;  and 
in  the  country  in  as  cool  a  place  as 
possible.  In  all  places  it  should  be 
anywhere  but  in  a  room  used  for 
sleeping,  sitting,  or  living  generally. 
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What  Shall  Be  Done  With  Him? 


Mr.  Chadband's  sweeping  state- 
ment that  it  is  "glorious  to  be  a  hu- 
man boy"  can  be  accepted  only  with 
modifications.  A  great  deal  depends 
upon  the  boy. 

I  have  one  in  mind  now  whom  I 
shall  call  Edward.  He  is  a  real  boy, 
and  his  parents,  so  far  from  finding 
him  glorious,  are  in  despair  to  know 
what  to  do  with  him.  I  have  advised 
them  to  let  me  present  his  case  to 
Babyhood,  feeling  assured  that, 
among  its  thousands  of  readers,  there 
must  be  some  other  parents  who  have 
had  similar  problems  to  wrestle  with, 
and  out  of  the  fund  of  whose  experi- 
ence a  suggestion  of  practical  value 
may  be  drawn. 

It  is  due  to  Edward  to  say,  at  the 
outset,  that  he  is  not  a  vicious  boy. 
As  horsemen  say  of  a  colt  which  is 
hard  to  break  in  to  the  work  required 
by  his  master,  "there  is  nothing  the 
matter  with  him."  He  is  good  tem- 
pered, affectionate,  honest  and  gener- 
ally well  meaning ;  but  he  seems  to 
lack  utterly  the  common  sense,  the 
ambition  and  the  power  of  fixing  his 
attention,  which  must  be  found  or  cul- 
tivated in  a  boy  if  he  is  ever  to  amount 
to  anything. 

His  mother  says  he  was  born  lazy, 
inheriting  the  trait.  His  ancestors, 
however,  have  possessed,  along  with 
an  indisposition  to  great  exertion, 
some  decided  interest  in  one  or  more 
subjects.  His  grandfather  was,  for 
example,  an  enthusiastic  student  of 


Shakespeare  and  a  fine  whist  player. 
His  mother  is  interested  in  psycholog- 
ical research,  and  his  father  is  a  prom- 
inent public  officer,  holding  his  place 
not  through  any  accident  of  politics, 
but  by  virtue  of  a  special  training  for 
it  which  he  has  acquired  by  years  of 
self-enforced  application.  If  Edward 
showed  any  inclination  even  to  amuse 
himself  with  some  particular  childish 
sport,  his  parents  would  not  feel  so 
hopeless  about  his  case ;  it  is  his  en- 
tire lack  of  interest  in  anything  what- 
ever that  gives  them  so  much  distress. 
He  is  nine  years  old,  yet  he  cannot 
play  ball  or  other  games  which  ab- 
sorb the  little  fellows  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, and  he  has  the  reputation  of 
being  the  poorest  runner  in  the  street 
where  he  lives,  which  is  the  play- 
ground of  a  host  of  lads  far  younger 
than  himself. 

His  parents  cannot  keep  him  in 
clothes,  because  he  persistently  loses 
any  which  are  capable  of  being  lost. 
A  few  mornings  ago  he  could  not  go 
to  school  because  he  could  r.  jt  find 
his  hat.  The  whole  family  set  to  work 
to  hunt  it  up.  They  searched  the 
house  from  attic  to  cellar  in  vain.  An 
exploration  has  since  been  made 
through  all  the  little  nooks  and  cran- 
nies, but  the  hat  has  disappeared  as 
completely  as  if  the  earth  had  opened 
and  swallowed  it.  Edward  cannot  re- 
member whether  he  wore  it  home 
from  school  the  day  before  or  not, 
though  he  assumes  on  general  princi- 
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pies  that  he  did.  A  few  days  later 
his  necktie  went  the  way  of  his  hat. 
The  next  thing  to  go  was  one  of  his 
overshoes ;  it  appears,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  made  out,  that  his  wits  must  have 
been  wool-gathering  when  he  went  to 
put  the  pair  on  his  feet,  and  that  he 
put  on  only  one  and  wore  it  away 
somewhere  and  lost  it.  For  the  past 
eighteen  months  he  has  been  attend- 
ing a  child's  gymnasium,  where  he  is 
obliged  to  wear  slippers  while  going 
through  the  exercises ;  the  slippers 
must  be  carried  by  hand  to  and  from 
his  home  twice  a  week,  and  in  the 
brief  period  mentioned  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  losing  four  pairs,  nobody 
can  discover  where  or  how. 

His  teachers  complain  that  he  is,  as 
a  rule,  inattentive  to  the  point  of  ex- 
asperation. He  is  never  defiant,  and 
in  his  own  way  seems  anxious  to 
please.  But  if  the  class  have  a  map  to 
draw  at  home,  he  always  forgets  to 
do  it ;  if  they  are  required  to  come  to 
a  certain  recitation  with  paper  and 
pencil,  he  is  never  supplied  with 
either.  When  the  class  are  called  up- 
on to  read  in  turn,  Edward  is  the  only 
one  who  regularly  loses  his  place  in 
the  intervals,  and  he  has  been  known 
to  do  it  as  many  as  five  or  six  times  in 
a  single  lesson. 

His  mother,  who  believes  that  there 
is  a  certain  educational  value  in  sur- 
roundings, has  tried  to  stimulate  in 
him  a  little  of  the  pride  of  orderliness 
by  decorating  his  room  with  pretty 
things,  but  he  does  not  yield  to  such 
influences.  Her  latest  experiment  was 
with  an  ornamental  cover  for  his  bu- 
reau, embroidered  by  her  own  hands. 
He  not  only  lighted  all  his  matches 


directly  over  it,  so  that  the  burning 
fragments  dotted  the  needlework  with 
black  scars,  but,  after  experimenting 
with  his  button-hook  by  holding  it  in 
the  flame  of  the  gas  till  it  was  nearly 
red  hot,  he  laid  it  down  to  cool  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  dainty  design,  and 
left  an  ugly  hole  there  with  charred 
edges  as  a  monument  of  his  feat. 

Punish  him  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  he  has  been 
punished  in  every  way  the  minds  of 
his  elders  could  devise,  short  of  abso- 
lute cruelty.  .In  school,  his  teachers 
have  required  him  to  make  good  his 
shortcomings  by  staying  after  hours 
and  going  over  the  lost  ground  by 
himself ;  but  he  takes  the  penalty  as  a 
matter  of  course  and  makes  no  change 
in  his  habits.  At  home,  he  has  been 
given  an  allowance  of  twenty-five 
cents  a  week,  ostensibly  for  spending 
money,  but  really  to  enable  his  parents 
to  impose  pecuniary  penalties  on  him. 
He  is  required  to  replace  from  his 
own  purse  the  hats  and  shoes  and 
neckties  lost,  the  furniture  destroyed, 
etc. ;  he  is  also  fined  five  cents  for 
every  morning  he  comes  to  breakfast 
more  than  so  many  minutes  late.  But 
how  much  effect  has  all  this?  He  is 
as  indifferent  to  money  as  if  he  were 
a  bird  of  the  air.  The  only  result  of 
the  system  is  to  keep  his  mother  busy 
with  an  account-book  in  which  the 
balance  of  debt  against  him  increases 
with  every  month ;  for  he  had  hardly 
begun  to  have  a  regular  allowance 
before  his  heedless  and  destructive 
propensities  drained  his  pocket  of 
every  cent,  and  then  the  charges  rolled 
up  so  fast  that  the  income  could  not 
pretend  to  keep  pace  with  them. 

Other  devices  for  bringing  him  to  a 
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sense  of  the  material  disadvantages  of 
wrong-doing  have  been  tried,  but  his 
uniformly  happy  disposition  is  proof 
against  the  punitive  influence  of  any 
of  them.  If  he  is  sent  to  bed  early 
because  he  has  so  torn  and  soiled  his 
clothes  as  to  be  unpresentable  in  the 
drawing-room,  he  turns  up  the  next 
morning  with  a  beaming  smile  and 
some  remark  about  the  delicious  rest 
he  has  had.  If  his  diet  is  reduced  to 
plain  bread  and  water  for  the  violation 
of  a  rule  of  the  table,  he  discovers — 
without  the  slightest  hypocrisy,  mind 
you — what  uncommonly  fine  bread  the 
cook  bakes,  and  how  much  better 
water  quenches  the  thirst  than  milk  or 
cambric  tea.  If  he  is  kept  indoors  be- 
cause he  has  abused  a  privilege  of  the 
yard  or  street,  he  sets  cheerfully  about 
amusing  himself  in  the  house,  just  as 
content,  apparently,  to  lie  on  his  back 
for  hour  after  hour  and  indulge  in 
day-dreams,  as  to  do  anything  else ; 
and  the  chances  are  that,  when  it  is  all 
over,  his  little  voice  will  be  raised  in 
praise  of  the  comforts  of  homes  in 
general  and  of  his  own  in  particular. 
The  only  punishment  he  seems  to 
dread  is  a  whipping;  that  has  been 
resorted  to  sparingly,  and  always  for 
some  overt  and  aggressive  act  which 
was  wholly  without  excuse — never 
for  a  mere  matter  of  habit,  however 
reprehensible. 

To  illustrate  the  boy's  frankness, 
and  his  perfect  willingness  to  face  the 
consequences  of  his  deeds,  a  single  in- 
stance will  suffice.  Next  door  to  his 
father's  house  there  came  to  live  an 
old  gentleman  who  is  very  neat  and 
particular  about  the  appearance  of  his 
premises.    One  day,  during  the  ab- 


sence of  the  new  neighbor  on  some 
business  errand,  Master  Edward,  hav- 
ing nobody  to  play  with  and  no  spe- 
cial employment,  spent  most  of  the 
afternoon  mixing  mud  and  throwing 
great  balls  of  it  against  the  old  gen- 
tleman's well-scrubbed  windows.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  the  proprietor's 
state  of  mind  on  returning  home  and 
discovering  what  had  been  done.  But 
before  he  had  time  to  complain,  Ed- 
ward's mother  learned  what  had  taken 
place,  and,  summoning  her  son,  called 
him  to  account  for  it.  He  made  a 
straightforward  confession,  concealing 
nothing.  His  mother  suspended  sen- 
tence till  she  could  consult  his  father 
as  to  what  penalty  to  impose,  since 
she  was  at  her  wits'  end.  Meanwhile, 
she  delivered  to  the  youngster  a  lec- 
ture on  the  gravity  of  his  offence, 
which  he  listened  to  without  a  change 
of  one  of  the  muscles  of  his  face.  At 
its  close,  she  ordered  him  to  go  to  his 
room  and  wash  the  mud  from  his 
hands  and  cheeks  and  to  brush  his 
clothing.  He  disappeared ;  but  in  the 
course  of  an  hour  she  heard  him  sing- 
ing about  the  house,  and,  looking  out 
as  he  passed  her  door,  perceived  that 
he  had  not  done  anything  to  improve 
his  appearance. 

"Edward,"  she  called  out  sharply, 
"you  have  disobeyed  me  again ;  I 
told  you  to  go  at  once  to  your  room 
and  make  yourself  presentable." 

"I  know,  mamma,"  answered  Ed- 
ward, unabashed.  "But  just  as  I  was 
going  to  do  it  I  saw  Mr.  Jones  com- 
ing home,  and  I  thought  I  had  better 
go  in  and  tell  him  it  was  I  who  fired 
mud  at  his  windows.  So  I  went  in. 
He's  a  very  nice  gentleman,  mamma." 
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"You  don't  mean  to  say,"  cried  the 
mother,  in  desperation,  "that  you  made 
a  call  on  a  stranger  in  such  a  plight 
as  this !" 

"Well,  we  weren't  strangers  long. 
I  told  him  who  I  was  and  what  I  had 
come  for,  and  that  I  was  sorry  I  had 
done  anything  to  give  him  so  much 
trouble.  And  he  asked  me  right  in, 
just  as  I  was,  and  we  had  a  long  talk, 
and  he  invited  me  to  call  again.  I 
think  I'll  dress  up  to-morrow  and 
make  another  visit  to  him.  Really  and 
truly,  mamma,  he's  a  very  nice  gen- 
tleman." 

Now,  what  can  you.  do  with  a  boy 
like  that? 

Perhaps  you  think  his  infirmities  of 
memory  and  attention  are  due  to  some 
physical  cause.  Yet  the  lad  has  been 
examined  carefully  by  the  family  phy- 
sician, who  pronounces  him  strong  and 
well.  Moreover,  though  having  no 
taste  for  romping  and  playing  as  other 
boys  do,  he  is  not  a  mope,  but  will 
walk  for  miles  and  miles,  if  any  older 
person  is  going  for  a  tramp  in  the 
country  and  invites  him  to  go  along. 

Is  the  trouble  due  to  some  mental 
defect?  Apparently  not,  for  in  his 
studies  he  has  made  even  a  little  more 
than  the  normal  advance  for  his  years. 
His  teachers  all  agree,  too,  that  in 
spite  of  his  inability  to  fix  his  atten- 
tion, he  is  among  the  first  rank  of 
pupils  when  the  topic  for  considera- 
tion requires  a  fund  of  general  in- 
formation. In  his  literary  taste  he  is 
a  long  way  ahead  of  most  children  of 
the  same  age.  He  is  too  indolent  to 
read  by  himself  anything  more  solid 


than  Grimm's  fairy  tales ;  but  he  will 
sit  for  hours  and  listen  with  delight 
and  intelligent  understanding  to  the 
reading  of  Shakespeare's  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream" ;  the  novels  of 
Dickens,  Scott,  Cooper  or  Anstey ;  the 
more  stirring  passages  of  "The  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  Byron's  "Prisoner  of 
Chillon,"  Macaulay's  "Horatius,"  or 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha,"  "Evange- 
line," or  "Courtship  of  Miles  Stand- 
ish."  Indeed,  he  finds  such  pleasure 
in  these  things  that  he  will  sometimes 
learn  long  extracts  from  prose  and 
poetry  by  heart  for  mere  amusement. 

In  view  of  what  he  can  do  when  he 
feels  any  interest,  and  of  his  appar- 
ent absolute  vacuity  of  mind  and  tor- 
pidity of  body  when  his  interest  is  not 
aroused ;  of  his  lack  of  any  settled 
taste  except  for  being  read  to,  and  of 
his  complete  indifference  to  any  form 
of  punishment  which  bears  a  logical 
relation  to  the  offence  for  which  it  is 
imposed,  Edward's  parents  confess 
themselves  baffled  by  his  case.  The 
boy  is  made  of  too  good  material, 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  be 
allowed  to  run  to  waste ;  yet  how  to 
train  him  is  more  than  they  can  see. 
Their  latest  proposal  is  to  find  a 
good  boarding-school  and  try  the  in- 
fluence of  casting  him  among  strang- 
ers for  a  time;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  always  the  argument  that  it 
is  hard  to  ask  a  teacher  to  do  what  a 
parent  cannot,  when  the  training 
sought  is  not  of  the  faculties  of  rea- 
son and  memory  alone. 

What  shall  be  done  with  him  ? 

F.  R.  S. 
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Reading  Made  Easy. 

i. 


Those  of  us  who  can  remember  the 
first  dreary  weeks  that  we  passed  in 
the  schoolroom,  two  or  three  decades 
ago,  will  not  easily  recall  the  old- 
fashioned  primer,  with  its  endless  col- 
umns of  "a-b,  ab,"  "a-d,  ad,"  etc., 
without  feeling  justly  indignant  at  the 
punishment  so  severely  meted  out  to 
the  unfortunate  little  ones  who  failed 
to  memorize  senseless  rigmarole  or 
to  recognize  the  meaningless  syllables 
when  they  reappeared  upon  the  chart 
or  blackboard.  Was  it  an  unusual 
sight  to  meet  with  whole  benches  full 
of  four-  and  five-year-olds,  half  of 
whom  were  drowsily  nodding,  not  yet 
accustomed  to  the  loss  of  the  noonday 
nap,  and  the  other  half,  with  flushed 
and  anxious  faces,  endeavoring  to 
commit  to  memory  the  nonsensical 
conglomeration  of  letters  by  beating 
their  little  breasts  in  rhythm  with  the 
sing-song  repetition  of  "a-b,  ab,"  and 
its  string  of  retainers  ?  And  when 
once  the  alphabet  had  been  mastered 
and  the  senseless  syllables  conquered, 
the  stupid  custom  of  teaching  the  stiff, 
awkward  little  fingers  to  first  form  the 
printed  letters,  instead  of  the  easy, 
gently  flowing  script,  was  adopted  and 
strictly  adhered  to. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  under- 
stand why  this  method,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  still  in  use  and  finds  many 
supporters,  has  been  so  widely  ac- 
cepted. The  alphabet  once  mastered, 
the  excuse  usually  offered  for  setting 
the  little  ones  the  useless  task  of 
learning  to  print — namely,  "to  more 


firmly  fix  in  the  mind  the  various  al- 
phabetic forms" — is  at  once  empty  and 
insufficient.  Undoubtedly  the  custom 
has  descended  unquestioned  and  un- 
challenged from  pedagogue  to  peda- 
gogue, and  its  only  claim  to  respect 
lies  in  its  gray  antiquity. 

The  Word  Method. 

Many  and  diverse  have  been  the 
methods  of  teaching  reading  to  young 
beginners  launched  upon  the  public 
during  the  past  few  years,  each  being 
the  special  advertising  medium  for  a 
new  series  of  reading-books.  Each, 
of  course,  lays  claim  to  superiority, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  each  is  pos- 
sessed of  some  distinctive  merit.  But 
the  experience  of  the  writer,  and  of 
many  excellent  teachers  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  opinion  upon  the  mat- 
ter, points  to  that  special  system 
known  as  "The  Word  Method,"  be- 
cause it  is  founded  on  the  simple  yet 
undeniable  truth  that  a  child  will  first 
learn  to  recognize  an  object  as  a  whole 
before  it  learns  that  the  object  has 
various  component  parts.  For  exam- 
ple :  Will  not  a  child  learn  to  recog- 
nize a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a  cat,  as  such, 
before  it  discovers  that  the  animal  in 
question  is  composed  of  head,  trunk, 
legs  and  tail  ?  As  the  name  of  this 
admirable  system  suggests,  the  child 
learns  to  read  by  learning  each  sep- 
arate word  as  a  word,  not  as  a  col- 
lection of  letters.  By  closely  follow- 
ing this  system — and  it  is  as  easy  as  it 
is   simple  and   successful — a  young 
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child  can  be  taught  to  read  through 
the  whole  primer,  and  to  fully  recog- 
nize each  word  that  he  has  encoun- 
tered without  knowing  a  single  letter 
of  the  alphabet.  Does  this  seem  im- 
possible, incomprehensible?  Yet  but 
a  few  weeks'  trial  of  this  method  up- 
on a  child  gifted  with  even  less  than 
the  ordinary  amount  of  intelligence 
will  prove  the  truth  of  my  statement. 
It  must  not  be  understood  from  the 
above  that  within  that  short  space  of 
time  the  child  will  know  how  to  read 
well,  but  that  within  six  weeks,  and 
daily  devoting  but  fifteen  minutes  to 
the  lesson,  the  teacher  who  adopts  this 
method  will  find  how  sure  are  the  re- 
sults, and  how  easily  the  child  will 
recognize  any  word  that  it  has  once 
met,  whether  it  is  found  in  the  primer 
or  story  book  or  newspaper. 

The  Secret  of  Its  Success. 

And,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the 
child  will  learn  to  read  words  like 
"school,"  "sleigh,"  "horse,"  far  more 
quickly  than  words  of  two  letters,  like 
"is,"  "it,"  "to,"  etc.  The  secret  of  the 
success  attained  by  the  "Word  Meth- 
od" lies  in  the  fact  that  its  aim  is  to 
teach  the  child  to  read  in  the  same 
easy,  natural  way  that,  up  to  this  stage 
of  its  education,  it  has  learned  every- 
thing else. 

It  were  useless  in  an  article  of  this 
nature,  and  which  must  of  necessity 
be  brief,  to  enter  into  the  domain  of 
psychological  research  in  order  to 
analyze  the  working  of  the  child's 
mental  powers.  Whoever  has  had  the 
charge  of  young  children  knows,  with- 
out being  told,  how  much  the  wide- 
awake eyes  observe,  and  how  quickly 
one  question  follows  upon  the  other 


relative  to  the  qualities,  origin,  and 
uses  of  the  thing  observed.  Not  only 
does  the  young  brain  quickly  accept 
new  ideas,  but  memory  lends  its  aid ; 
and  there  is  ample  testimony  not  only 
to  the  rapidity  with  which  extremely 
difficult  words  and  expressions  can  be 
acquired,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
firm  grasp  with  which  they  are  re- 
tained. On  this  groundwork  is  the 
"Word  Method"  built,  and  therefore 
it  is  that  the  child  taught  by  this  sys- 
tem learns  to  read  with  great  ease  and 
understandingly,  and  at  the  same  time 
find  instruction  and  amusement  in  its 
lessons. 

The  Phonetic  System. 

Many  other  methods  are  in  vogue, 
and  each  one  finds  upholders  in  teach- 
ers who  candidly  declare  the  particu- 
lar system  by  which  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  teach  the  best.  It  were 
useless  to  attempt  to  describe  them 
here ;  indeed,  lack  of  space  forbids 
more  than  the  mere  mention  that  such 
systems  exist.  The  only  system  be- 
sides the  "Word  Method"  which  has 
been  at  all  widely  adopted  is  the  one 
known  as  the  "Phonetic  System." 

This  method  can  be  best  understood 
by  an  illustration  of  the  teaching 
based  upon  it.  Let  us  suppose  the 
word  to  be  taught  is  "cat."  The 
teacher,  pointing  to  it  upon  the  chart 
(or  book,  as  the  case  may  be),  ana- 
lyzes the  word  by  slowly  "sounding" 
the  letters  "c-a-t"  without  mentioning 
their  names,  and  finishes  with  the 
proper  pronunciation  of  the  word. 
She  then  directs  the  pupil  to  imitate 
what  she  has  done,  and  in  this  way 
the  child's  organs  of  speech  are  well 
exercised,  the  pronunciation  becomes 
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pure,  and  the  word  is  committed  to 
memory.  The  method,  as  I  said  be- 
fore, has  some  merits,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  improvement  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  spelling  method,  inasmuch 
as  the  pupil,  on  hearing  the  sounds 
instead  of  the  meaningless  names  of 
the  letters,  can  find  a  natural  connec- 
tion between  them  and  the  word  to  be 
learned. 

Comparison  of  the  Two  Systems. 

There  are  two  weighty  objections 
to  the  Phonic  or  Phonetic  Method, 
namely : 

First :  Its  underlying  principle  can 
be  formulated  thus :  "Head,  tail,  body, 
legs  =  dog."  Instead  of  teaching  the 
word  by  itself  as  a  whole,  and  to  be 
recognized  at  a  glance  wherever  it  is 
again  encountered,  as  in  the  "Word 
Method,"  it  breaks  it  up  and  teaches 
its  component  parts.  Secondly :  Its 
results  are  slower  and  less  satisfactory 
than  when  the  "Word  Method"  is 
adopted.  The  upholders  of  this  sys- 
tem urge  in  its  defence  that  it  is  more 
advantageous  for  the  child  to  learn  to 
read  a  new  word  by  analyzing  it  and 
discovering  the  result  for  himself  than 
to  be  told  what  it  is  by  another.  Now, 
if  our  language  were  so  composed  that 
each  individual  letter  of  the  alphabet 
possessed  but  one  sound,  and  that  one 
distinctly  and  peculiarly  its  own,  this 
system  could  be  advantageously 
adopted  ;  for  with  the  alphabetic  forms 
(and  therefore  the  sounds)  once  firm- 
ly fixed  in  its  memory,  the  child  would 
be  able  to  correctly  and  immediately 
pronounce  any  new  word  which  pre- 
sented itself.  But  since  each  vowel 
has  two  or  more  sounds — "a,"  for  in- 
stance, being  the  proud  possessor  of 


six  or  (according  to  some  authorities) 
eight  different  sounds — and  as  many 
of  the  consonants  have  two  or  more, 
without  taking  into  consideration  si- 
lent letters  and  combinations  such  as 
"oi,"  "ou,"  "ch,"  "ng,"  etc.,  the  diffi- 
culties that  lie  in  the  way  of  attaining 
this  happy  result  are  apparent. 

It  is  impossible,  in  an  article  intend- 
ed merely  for  the  guidance  of  the 
mother  in  the  nursery  schoolroom,  to 
enter  into  a  more  detailed  description, 
and  I  may  therefore  be  blamed  for 
not  doing  full  justice  to  the  Phonetic 
System.  But  as  there  are  countless 
pamphlets  published  on  the  subject, 
and  (as  all  teachers  can  testify)  end- 
less discourses  by  the  agents  of  the 
various  school-book  publishing  houses 
may  be  had  merely  for  the  asking,  the 
reader,  if  she  desire  it,  can  find  am- 
ple opportunity  to  pursue  the  subject 
further.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to 
mention  just  at  present  that  an  ingeni- 
ous thinker  named  Leigh,  seeing  the 
perplexities  arising  from  the  Phonetic 
System  as  it  stood,  improved  upon  it 
by  having  all  silent  letters  printed  in 
hairlines,  and  by  making  each  letter 
assume  a  slightly  different  shape  for 
each  sound  which  it  might  have  to  ex- 
press. This  was  an  excellent  thing 
for  a  foreigner  trying  to  master  the 
English  language ;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that,  besides  the  twenty-six  orig- 
inal alphabetic  letters,  the  child  must 
learn  twenty  or  thirty  more,  and  that 
any  word  not  printed  in  this  text 
would  be  unrecognizable,  we  find  that 
the  difficulties,  instead  of  being  re- 
moved, have  merely  assumed  a  differ- 
ent shape.  The  progress  made  by  the 
"Word  Method"  is  more  rapid,  be- 
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cause  the  child  learns  to  read  at  sight, 
without  pausing  first  to  analyze  the 
new  words,  and  because  he  compre- 
hends that  he  is  learning  to  read,  and 
the  pleasure  he  takes  in  the  lessons 


fastens  them  firmly  in  his  memory. 

A  following  article  will  illustrate 
the  manner  of  teaching  the  child  to 
read  by  the  word  method. 

G.  M. 


The  Mothers'  Parliament 


The  Duties  of  an  Invalid  Mother. 

I  presume  there  are  other  mothers 
situated  much  as  I  am ;  mothers  who 
are  not  in  good  health,  but  who  are 
able  to  employ  reliable  servants  to  take 
care  of  their  little  ones ;  mothers  who 
have  wifely  duties,  household  duties, 
social  duties,  and  duties  of  many 
kinds,  which  tax  their  inadequate 
strength  to  the  utmost.  Let  me  ask 
such  how  they  manage  to  accomplish 
all  things ;  also,  what  do  they  consider 
is  the  wisest  course  to  pursue  in  re- 
gard to  their  duties  toward  their  chil- 
dren ? 

Some  one  will  answer,  "The  duties 
toward  your  children  are  paramount." 
This  I  admit  theoretically  and  in  a 
general  sense ;  but  what  I  want  to 
know  is  just  which  duties  toward  your 
children  are  paramount,  and  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  sacrifice  all  one's 
other  duties  for  the  sake  of  the  chil- 
dren? Is  it  right  to  give  up  the  best 
hours  of  the  morning  to  washing  and 
dressing  the  baby,  when  your  nurse 
can  do  it  twice  as  well  as  you  can  ?  Is 
it  a  duty  to  feed  him  with  his  porridge 
yourself,  instead  of  devoting  that  time 
to  your  other  duties?  Which  are  du- 
ties ?  Which  are  necessities  ?  What 
actual  duties  must  be  sacrified  for  the 
children's  sake?  Where  is  one  to 
draw  the  line? 


As  I  have  indicated,  I  am  not  like 
"Tired,"  who  appealed  for  advice  in 
your  columns,  for  I  command  the  ser- 
vices of  an  excellent  nurse  and  a  staff 
of  servants  who  each  and  all  consider 
it  a  privilege  to  be  allowed  to  take 
care  of  my  one  chicken.  Neither  am 
I  like  the  writer  who  replied  to 
"Tired,"  who  after  a  tedious  day's 
work  with  her  little  ones  had  only 
time  and  strength  to  creep  downstairs 
when  the  last  child  was  in  bed.  to  read 
a  magazine  or  paper.  Apparently  she 
did  not  have  a  husband  who  wanted  a 
quiet  chat  with  her,  or,  at  all  events, 
she  seemed  to  devote  what  time  she 
had  to  reading  instead  of  to  him.  Yet 
there  are  some  people  who  wonder 
why  husbands  go  out  to  their  clubs ! 
No,  my  husband  does  not  like  to  be 
neglected.  Other  mothers,  no  doubt, 
find  their  wifely  duties  clashing  with 
their  duties  toward  their  children. 

However,  let  me  suppose  a  case 
somewhat  similar  to  my  own.  Mrs. 
A.  has  the  care  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, a  country  house  in  England, 
w  here  the  mistress  each  day  must  give 
orders  to  her  servants,  and  distribute, 
from  a  locked  storeroom,  such  gro- 
ceries and  other  articles  as  are  daily 
required.  This  means,  let  us  say,  an 
hour  after  breakfast  (which  in  Eng- 
land is  never  before  8:30  a.  m.)  de- 
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voted  to  giving  the  necessary  orders, 
etc.  Then  there  is  the  walk  with  her 
husband,  who  likes  to  have  the  wife 
accompany  him  on  his  morning 
rounds.  Then  follows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  table  decorations  and  the 
flowers ;  next  the  rest  commanded  by 
the  doctor.  There  are  petty  calls  and 
interruptions  and  many  little  things 
that  fill  in  the  time  till  the  nurse's  din- 
ner hour,  when  the  mother  must  sit 
with  the  sleeping  baby.  After  this 
comes  her  own  lunch  ;  then  either  a 
drive  for  pleasure  and  health,  or  a 
round  of  calls  to  fill  the  afternoon, 
probably  not  ended  until  after  five 
o'clock.  Important  letters  and  notes 
must  be  written  to  catch  the  evening's 
post.  After  this  comes  the  children's 
hour,  which  lasts  until  it  is  time  to 
dress  for  dinner.  The  evening  is 
spent  in  no  greater  exertion  than  lis- 
tening to  the  reading  of  the  daily  pa- 
per and  chatting  with  the  husband. 
Now,  with  all  the  day  thus  mapped 
out,  where  is  the  time  for  performing 
one's  duty  toward  one's  children  ? 

My  little  boy,  two  years  old,  is  with 
me  at  breakfast,  and  for  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  morning,  while  I  am  go- 
ing in  and  out  about  my  household 
duties,  his  father  amusing  him  during 
my  temporary  absences,  and  I  have 
the  care  of  him  for  an  hour  in  the 
evening — that  is,  before  dinner  time. 
During  those  hours  I  feel  that  his  su- 
perabundant spirits  and  his  constant 
demands  on  my  attention  are  about  all 
my  health  can  endure.  Yet  I,  myself, 
feel  that  I  ought  to  have  him  with  me 
more  of  the  time.  What  must  I  give 
up  in  order  to  find  that  greater  length 
of  time?  Not  my  household  duties, 
for  the  comfort  of  us  all,  including 


the  child's,  depends  on  their  careful 
performance.  Not  my  morning  walk, 
which  is  necessary  for  improving  my 
health  as  well  as  a  duty  to  my  hus- 
band. These  fill  in  the  time  until  the 
little  boy  is  asleep,  and  then  I  can  do 
nothing  for  him  until  2:30  p.  m.,  after 
he  wakes  and  I  have  had  my  lunch. 
Then  there  is  the  necessity  for  the 
drive  which  follows,  for  the  duty  calls 
must  be  paid  because  of  my  husband's 
position.  So  the  day,  as  it  is,  is  fully 
occupied,  and  my  strength  and  nerves 
are  taxed  to  their  utmost. 

I  have  overheard  American  moth- 
ers, when  I  was  traveling,  remark  aud- 
ibly on  my  conduct  (or  rather  mis- 
conduct), in  not  having  the  child  sleep 
in  my  room ;  yet  if  I  did  that,  both 
my  husband  and  myself,  who  are 
neither  of  us  in  good  health,  would 
suffer  from  loss  of  sleep,  as  the  boy 
is  inclined  to  be  wakeful.  Again,  com- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  fact  that 
I  do  not  wash  and  dress  the  child ; 
yet  the  strain  of  lifting  him  in  and 
out  of  the  bath  alone  would  be  injuri- 
ous to  me,  and  the  fatigue  of  dressing 
one  so  restless  would  upset  me  for  the 
whole  day,  and  all  my  other  duties 
would  have  to  be  neglected.  Rocking 
him  to  sleep  in  my  arms,  when  he 
weighs  over  30  pounds,  is,  of  course, 
out  of  the  question.  Perhaps  some  will 
say  such  a  weakly  creature  should  not 
have  any  baby  to  take  care  of,  but 
there  he  is,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  his 
arrival  that  I  am  as  I  am.  This  being 
the  case,  what  am  I  to  do  ? 

What  I  want  to  know  is,  how  other 
semi-invalid  mothers  manage?  How 
do  people  who  have  more  than  one 
child  arrange  their  cares?     And  peo' 
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pie  who  do  not  have  the  assistance 
of  competent  servants  and  practically 
have  to  do  everything  for  their  chil- 
dren, how  do  they  survive?  Horrible 
thought!  It  just  ocurs  to  me  that 
they  don't  survive !  They  go  off  with 
nervous  prostration,  in  all  probability ! 

P.  L. 


Winter-Night  Luxuries  for  the  Baby. 

Have  a  crib  without  rockers,  with 
one  side  to  let  down  next  to  the  bed 
occupied  by  mother  or  nurse.  Have  a 
wire  mattress,  and  on  top  of  this  a  hair 
mattress.  Over  this  spread  a  piece 
of  white  rubber  cloth,  18  inches  by 
24.  Bind  this  cloth  with  tape.  Make 
up  the  bed  with  a  cotton  blanket  un- 
der the  sheet.  Use  cotton  sheets  and 
linen  pillowcases. 

Have  a  small,  round  bolster,  the 
width  of  the  crib,  to  place  above  the 
pillow  to  prevent  baby  from  injuring 
his  head  against  the  woodwork  of  the 
crib,  and  another  bolster  the  length 
of  the  crib  to  cover  any  unevenness 
between  the  crib  and  large  bed.  A 
down  pillow,  12x16  inches,  next  to 
the  side  of  the  crib  which  is  not  let 
down,  will  save  baby's  head  from  the 
woodwork  in  that  direction.  This  pil- 
lowcase can  be  used  in  baby's  carriage 
when  he  goes  out. 

For  covering,  but  not  to  be  made  up 
on  the  crib  (the  blankets  to  be  used 
separately  or  together,  according  to 
the  temperature  of  the  room),  provide 
a  soft  wool  double  baby  blanket,  two 
squares  (1  square  yard  each)  of  ordi- 
nary flannel,  and  two  blankets  36x53 
inches  each,  of  a  material  called  Eng- 
lish serge  (two  of  each  kind,  to  give  a 
change).     If  you  cannot  afford  this 


material  use  very  heavy  flannel  dou- 
bled. Bind  all  of  these  coverings  (ex- 
cept the  double  blanket,  which  can  be 
bought  bound )  with  silk  flannel  bind- 
ing. 

Robe  baby  for  the  night  in  a  night- 
dress made  simply  with  a  few  pleats 
in  front,  and  fastened  in  the  back,  a 
narrow  Hamburg  edge  around  neck 
and  sleeves ;  and  a  flannel  petticoat, 
the  back  width  made  longer  than  the 
front  and  turned  up  and  buttoned 
across  the  front  width.  Six  buttons 
are  sufficient.  Bone  buttons  are  pref- 
erable to  pearl,  as  they  do  not  wear 
out  the  button  holes. 

For  the  winter  baby  should  wear  a 
high-neck  and  long-sleeved  flannel  or 
wool  shirt,  and  for  warm  weather  a 
low-necked  and  short-sleeved  gauze ; 
also  a  loose  band  of  flannel,  not  as  a 
bandage,  but  as  a  protection  for  the" 
abdomen,  this  to  be  changed  to  a  band 
of  thin  gauze  flannel  for  warm 
weather. 

A  good  thermometer  should  hang 
about  midway  in  baby's  sleeping  room 
and  should  be  studied  carefully  to  reg- 
ulate the  bed  covering. 

The  writer  has  found  the  following 
rules  excellent  for  regulating  the  cov- 
ering on  a  baby  over  five  months  in 
a  house  comfortably  heated  by  com- 
bined hot  air  and  steam.  The  regis- 
ter is,  of  course,  closed  when  baby  re- 
tires : 

At  70  degrees :  A  square  of  flannel 
around  the  feet,  sheet  and  spread 
drawn  up  almost  to  the  arms. 

At  68  degrees :  Same  covering,  with 
additional  blanket  of  English  serge 
across  the  feet. 

At  66  degrees :  Same  covering  as 
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for  68  degrees,  with  additional  single 
wool  baby  blanket. 

At  60  or  58  degrees :  Same  cover- 
ing as  for  68  degrees,  with  double 
wool  baby  blanket,  all  the  covering 
well  drawn  up  to  the  neck. 

As  baby  is  apt  to  throw  his  arms  out 
from  under  the  cover,  when  the  ther- 
mometer is  68  degrees  or  below,  he 
should  wear  a  flannel  sacque  in  ad- 
dition to  the  night  clothes  already 
mentioned. 

If  the  outside  air  is  not  too  cold,  a 
window  in  the  sleeping  room  should 
be  raised  about  a  half  inch  and  a 
screen  placed  before  it.  It  is  well  to 
have  a  transparent  glass  thermometer 
on  brackets  outside  of  the  window. 

These  rules  may  not  suit  all  babies, 
but  the  plan  of  not  having  the  cover- 
ing made  up  on  the  crib  is  a  good 
one,  and  the  mother  or  nurse  can  eas- 
ily tell  from  feeling  baby's  forehead 
and  hands  if  he  is  too  cool  or  over- 
heated. The  average  young  mother 
covers  baby  up  to  his  chin  with  the 
cover  on  ■the  crib,  which  generally  con- 
sists of  a  sheet,  double  blanket  and 
spread,  and  finds  later,  perhaps,  that 
he,  uncomfortable  little  fellow,  has 
squirmed  about,  his  forehead  and 
hands  damp,  and  the  indentation  in 
his  pillow  wet  with  perspiration. 

At  night  the  cover  not  in  use 
should  hang  at  the  foot  of  the  crib, 
where  the  watchful  mother  or  nurse 
can  reach  out  and  draw  it  over  baby 
as  the  temperature  of  the  room  de- 
mands. P.  L. 

Home-made  Self-Amuser. 

When  "Girlie"  was  a  baby  she  had 
a  devoted  grandmother  and  nurse,  to 
say  nothing  of  mamma,  and  one  if  not 


more  of  the  trio  was  in  constant  at- 
tendance upon  her  ladyship.  She  was 
a  happy,  good  baby,  brought  up  on 
the  most  approved  Babyhood  rules 
— meals  at  regular  hours,  and  always 
going  to  sleep  without  help ;  but,  nat- 
urally, she  never  learned  to  amuse 
herself. 

When  little  R — —  arrived,  some 
three  and  a  half  years  later,  I  deter- 
mined to  teach  him  this  one  thing  if 
nothing  else.  A  kind  auntie  had  given 
him  what  I  called  his  "kicking  socks," 
soft,  plainly  knitted,  white  ones,  which 
came  almost  up  to  his  knees ;  and  by 
the  time  he  was  three  months  old  he 
would  lie  on  the  bed  with  these  on 
(it  was  winter)  and  his  long  skirts 
pulled  up,  and  kick  and  crow  liter- 
ally by  the  hour,  very  happy  to  be 
spoken  to  occasionally,  but  quite  as 
contented  if  left  to  entertain  himself. 

So  far  my  plan  was  working  de- 
lightfully ;  but  pretty  soon  baby  would 
want  to  sit  up,  and  what  then  ?  I 
saw  a  "baby  guard"  advertised,  but 
it  had  two  objections  for  me — it  was 
too  expensive,  and  it  did  not  remove 
the  little  one  from  the  possible  pins 
and  needles,  as  well  as  the  draughts 
of  the  floor.  I  talked  the  matter  over 
with  papa,  and  he  took  a  plan,  with 
dimensions,  etc.,  to  a  carpenter,  who 
before  long  sent  home  what,  for  want 
of  a  better  name,  we  call  our  "baby 
cart."  At  first  we  only  had  the  lower 
section.  It  proved  a  treasure  at  once, 
and  little  R   was  put  in  with  pil- 
lows around  him,  which,  being  held 
up  by  the  sides,  did  not  slip  away  as 
they  had  done  on  the  bed  or  the  floor. 
When  he  grew  stronger  and  these 
were    discarded,    four    soft  white 
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cheese  cloth  and  cotton-wool  pads  pro- 
tected baby  from  bumping  himself 
on  the  edge ;  and  with  his  toys  and 
plenty  of  room  to  move  about,  he  was 
as  happy  in  his  small  domain  as  a 
king. 

By  and  by  when  we  found  he  could 
get  on  to  his  knees  and  try  to  pick  up 
things  over  the  side — in  imminent 
danger  of  turning  a  somersault — we 
had  section  number  two  added.  This 
was  in  the  original  plan,  but  I  will 
confess  that  when  it  came  home  and 
was  set  in  place  on  top  of  the  little 
cart,  "nursey"  and  I  looked  at  each 
other  in  dismay.  We  never  could  put 
our  precious  boy  into  that  small  "cir- 
cus cage."  But  our  sympathy  was 
quite  wasted,  for,  having  slipped  him 
in — in  a  very  apologetic  manner — he 
was  charmed  at  once ;  it  was  new 
and  therefore  entertaining,  and  he 
quite  objected  to  being  taken  out 
again.  Now  he  has  learned  to  walk 
in  it,  by  holding  on  to  the  top  edge, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  his  arms ; 
and  he  still  enjoys  it  as  much  as  ever, 
although  he  will  tire  of  sitting  in  a 
chair  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  "cart"  had  only  been  used  oc- 
casionally during  the  day,  when  it 
was  convenient  to  leave  him  for  a 
time,  or  when  he  was  tired  of  playing 
about  outside  and  glad  of  the  change ; 
but  it  has  had  the  wished-for  result, 
and  he  will  amuse  himself  perfectly 
wherever  he  happens  to  be,  with  very 
little  attention  from  us,  while  a  jol- 
lier, more  beaming  little  fellow  it 
would  be  hard  to  find.  There  has 
never  been  any  especial  training  about 
the  matter,  except  in  keeping  to  one 
course  from  the  first. 


The  "baby  cart"  is  made  of  cherry, 
stained  and  shellacked,  and  nicely  fin- 
ished. The  bottom  measures  26x29 
inches,  and  the  little  wooden  wheels 
bring  it  2>y2  inches  from  the  floor, 
besides  making  it  easy  to  move  about. 
The  sides  of  the  lower  part  are  made 
of  dowels  13^2  inches  apart,  and  are 
9  inches  high.  Those  of  the  top  are 
twice  as  far  apart  and  13  inches  high, 
and  the  two  sections  are  fastened  to- 
gether with  flat  brass  hooks.  The 
bottom  part  cost  $1.50,  and  the  top 
about  75  cents.  Perhaps  I  have  made 
too  much  of  this,  but  it  has  proved 
such  a  comfort  to  us  that  I  venture  to 
pass  it  along  to  other  readers,  in  ex- 
change for  the  many  useful  hints  I 
have  received  from  them.  K. 


A  House  Use  for  the  Bathing  Suit. 

A  friend  of  mine  discovered  such  a 
novel  way  of  amusing  her  little  three- 
year-old  boy  one  day,  or  rather  al- 
lowing him  to  amuse  himself,  that  I 
feel  assured  her  method  would  be  of 
benefit  to  readers  of  our  mothers' 
magazine.  Her  home  is  in  "Sunny 
San  Luis,"  in  southwest  Colorado. 

About  three  o'clock  one  intensely 
warm  day  little  Harold  began  sigh- 
ing for  new  worlds  to  conquer.  He 
had  become  wearied  of  his  toys,  but 
did  not  desire  to  play  out  of  doors, 
the  sun  being  so  warm  and  there  be- 
ing no  trees  for  shade.  Suddenly  a 
bright  idea  struck  him,  and  he  asked 
to  play  in  the  ditch.  (In  this  valley 
the  land  is  watered  by  sub-irrigation, 
and  the  ditches  often  run  near  the 
"house.) 

"No,  no,  dear !"  his  mamma  replied, 
"you  might  fall  in ;  but  we  will  bring 
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some  of  that  nice  warm  water  into 
the  summer  kitchen  and  put  it  into 
a  tub,  and  you  may  play  as  long  as 
you  desire." 

"O  fank  you,  mamma  dear,  that 
will  be  gay  sport,"  the  little  fellow 
made  answer. 

Perhaps  you  ejaculate,  "An  unor- 
thodox proceeding  on  the  mother's 
part!"  Well,  if  you  could  have  wit- 
nessed the  unalloyed  happiness  of  the 
little  one  you  would  have  thought  it 
well  worth  being  unorthodox  to  se- 
cure such  a  scene.  Harold  looked  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  his  bathing  cos- 
tume, consisting  of  an  old  wine-col- 
ored flannel  dress.  He  danced  up  and 
down,  forward,  backward,  crossways 
and  sideways,  laughing  heartily  all 
the  while.  After  playing  as  long  as 
he  desired  he  was  quickly  dried  with 
a  crash  towel.  After  being  dressed 
in  clean,  cool  clothing  he  was  ready 
to  play  with  his  little  express  wagon, 
taking  advantage  of  the  temporary 
shade  caused  by  the  sun's  going  under 
a  cloud.  It  might  be  objected  that 
such  license  will  be  the  means  of  caus- 
ing him  to  play  in  the  irrigating 
ditches  without  leave.  Far  from  it. 
He  will  be  less  likely  to  do  so  than 
if  his  mother  had  said,  "No,  you  can't 
play  in  the  ditch ;  now  mind,  I'll  whip 
you  if  you  do."  And  lest  he  should 
be  tempted  to  take  advantage  and  play 
in  the  tub  without  permission,  his 
mother  will  see  to  it  that  the  tub  be 
not  in  reach.  At  the  close  of  a  busy, 
happy  day  he  came  in  for  his  supper 
of  oatmeal  and  milk,  after  which  with 
a  polite  "Good  night,  papa ;  good 
night,  mamma,"  he  soon  repaired  to 
the  land  of  Nod,  and  slept  soundly 
all  night.  S. 


Baby's  Room. 

A  nursery  for  our  older  children  is 
considered  a  necessity  in  most  homes ; 
why,  then,  should  not  Baby,  whose 
belongings  are  so  much  more  numer- 
ous, have  a  room  of  his  own  in  which 
these  things  can  be  neatly  arranged? 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  gen- 
eral disorder  which  Baby's  arrival 
seems  to  bring  into  many  otherwise 
well-conducted  households.  This 
could  easily  be  avoided  by  devoting 
one  little  space  of  the  large  house  to 
Baby  alone.  A  room  9  by  12  feet  will 
be  amply  large.  The  floor  should  be 
covered  with  cheap  carpet  or  matting. 
Baby's  clothes  are  best  kept  in  a  ward- 
robe, into  which  have  been  placed,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  hooks,  four  or  five 
shelves.  This  is  far  preferable  to  a 
chiffonier,  with  its  many  drawers, 
which  are  too  apt  to  be  left  half  open 
after  use.  It  also  saves  the  mother 
considerable  work,  as  she  can,  upon 
opening  the  wardrobe  door,  at  a 
glance  select  everything  required  for 
Baby's  next  toilet.  Not  only  wearing 
apparel,  but  bed  and  carriage  furnish- 
ings, should  be  kept  here. 

The  bath  tub,  nursery  chair  and 
high  chair  are,  naturally,  a  part  of 
this  room.  I  exclude  Baby's  basket, 
as  the  baby  basket  of  to-day  is  merely 
an  ornamental,  not  a  useful,  article. 

A  table  on  which  are  placed  an  agate 
wash  basin,  a  soap  dish,  powder-box 
and  comb  and  brush  will  be  found  an 
excellent  substitute.  The  sponge 
should  hang  at  the  open  window. 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  wash 
Baby's  wet  diapers  at  once,  nor  to 
run  into  the  yard  to  hang  them  up  to 
dry ;  a  small  clothes-horse  should 
therefore  be  kept  for  that  purpose. 
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Here  Baby's  clothes  may  also  be  hung 
for  their  daily  airing.  A  canvas  cot 
(one  with  a  mattress  would  require 
more  space  and  care)  and  a  low  rock- 
ing chair,  on  which  the  mother  can 
conveniently  sit  while  bathing  the 
baby,  complete  this  room's  furnish- 
ings. After  the  morning  bath,  Baby 
should  take  his  nap  on  the  cot,  in- 
stead of  being  carried  into  another 
room,  thus  avoiding  any  sudden 
change  in  the  temperature  and  the 
draughts  caused  by  the  customary 
morning  airing  of  houses. 

If  no  such  room  is  available,  a  cor- 
ner of  some  larger  room  may  be  sep- 
arated by  curtains  and  used  in  a  like 
manner.  This  will  not  be  a  pretty 
looking  room,  but  will  prove  a  source 
of  untold  comfort  to  every  mother 
who  tries  the  experiment.        G.  B. 


Dressing  the  Baby  on  a  Table. 

I  have  found  an  invaluable  method 
for  sponging  and  dressing  my  baby. 
I  am  short  and  stout,  and,  therefore, 
have  no  lap  on  which  to  hold  his  lord- 
ship, who  is  six  months  old  and  very 
active.  A  friend  made  the  suggestion, 
and  as  I  have  not  seen  anything  like 
it  spoken  of  in  Babyhood,  I  would 
like  to  recommend  it  to  other  mothers 
who  may  for  various  reasons  find  it  a 
difficult  matter  to  dress  their  babies  on 
their  laps. 

I  have  a  table,  about  2l/2  feet  wide 
by  3  in  length,  in  my  bathroom  and  on 
it  is  a  large  blanket  folded  four  times. 
About  2  feet  above  the  table  is  a  shelf, 
oh  which  are  a  powder  box,  hair  brush, 
vaseline,  sweet  oil,  borax,  a  glass  and 
a  pin  cushion.    After  his  bath  in  the 


tub,  the  baby  is  lifted  to  the  table  on 
which  is  spread  his  bathing  sheet, 
which  is  wrapped  around  him,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  he  is  thoroughly  dried. 
He  can  kick  to  his  heart's  content 
without  any  fear  of  being  dropped  on 
the  floor,  and  his  head  is  well  sup- 
ported instead  of  hanging  over  one's 
knee. 

I  am  convinced  that  he  is  far  hap- 
pier during  that  trying  process,  and  it 
has  made  his  toilet  a  real  pleasure. 

A.  L.  S. 


A  Tent  for  Windy  Weather. 

Have  any  of  the  mothers  who  live 
where  a  cool  wind  often  blows  tried 
at  that  time  a  tent  for  baby?  If  not, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  would  feel  re- 
paid for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
having  one  put  up. 

Select  for  the  tent  a  sunny,  sheltered 
spot  in  the  garden,  where  all  the  sur- 
roundings are  dry,  clean  and  healthful. 
If  no  floor  is  made,  spread  a  large 
square  rug  or  piece  of  carpet  the  size 
of  the  tent  on  the  ground.  Put  up 
the  tent  so  that  the  open  side  will  be 
opposite  the  direction  from  which  the 
wind  comes,  and  keep  the  "doors" 
wide  open,  that  the  air  within  may  be 
as  pure  and  fresh  as  that  outside.  Here 
baby,  warmly  clothed,  may  enjoy  and 
be  benefited  by  hours  of  outing  that 
otherwise  he  would  be  deprived  of ; 
and  if  there  are  older  children,  it  will 
give  them  much  delight. 

Mamma  or  nurse  will  find  a  com- 
fortable place  to  sit,  for  she  can  have 
easy  chairs  moved  out,  together  with 
her  work  basket,  if  desired,  and  many 
other  conveniences.  F.  B. 
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Baby's  Health  gSfiEfc 

THE  BESFNurser 


Prevents 
Wind  Colic 
and  Bowel  Trouble 
Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 


eanang 
THE  BEST* 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  35c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

38  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"CLINGFAST"  NIPPLEN 


Warranted  Pure  Gum. 
Klgrht  Size,  Richt  Shape. 
Small  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  (urned  to  Heanse. 
No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 
Baby  cannot  pull  It  off, 
Outiasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  as  cheaply-made,  adulterated 
nipples— 5  cts.  each,  or  SO  eta.  do*.  At 
druggists',  or  from  us,  postpaid. 
,'I'ME  GOTHAM  <  Q..  Ma  Warren  St,.  New  York^ 


CARMELSQAB 


Made  from 

PURE  OLIVE  OIL 

by  a  MISSION  SOCIETY  at  the  foot  of 
MOUNT  CARMEL,  Palestine,  where  the 
olives  grow.    It  is  absolutely  pure, 

keeps  the  skin  soft  and  smooth  and  is  the 
only  safe  soap  for  Nursery,  Toilet 
and  Bath.  Recommended  by  Physi- 
cians. Sold  by  Druggists  and  first  class 
Grocers,  10c.  per  cake.  Sole  Importers, 
A.  KLIPSTEEV  &  CO., 

122  Pearl  St.,  New  York. 


□  □□□□□□□□□□  □□□□□□□□ 


In  substitute  feeding  of  infants  food  Value  is  a  most  important  consideration.  The  "vital 
■dement"  is  produced  by  the  elaboration  of  food  having  the  proper  and  uniform  consistency.  Chil- 
dren who.  do  not  show  vitality  are  poorly  nourished.  Dairy  milk  is  seldom  uniform  in  composition 
and  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  approximately  uniform  average  up  to  the  minimum  requirements. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk  offers  the  following  uniform  analysis:  ] 

Water  Fat  Milk  Sugar  Protein  Ash 
68.75      8.7S  11.85  9  1.6S 

It  is  simply  full-cream  cow's  milk  obtained  from  many  herds  and  is  of  uniform  and  excellent, 
composition.  It  is  reduced  in  volume  neariy  two  and  one- half  times  through  a  peculiar  sterilizing  j 
process.  This  is  based  on  scientific  principles  and  is  safe,  exact  and  beneficial  to  the  digestibility  of 
the  protein.    Sufficient  quantity  for  clinical  tests  sent  on  request 
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Out-of-door  meals,  every  one  ad- 
mits, according  to  Harper's  Bazar, 
would  be  altogether  charming  if  only 
one  could  have  hot  dishes  served  with 
cold.  The  ingenious  woman  takes  a 
chafing-dish  along  when  she  goes  a- 
picnicking,  and,  finding  a  quiet  spot, 
sets  it  up  surrounded  with  a  home- 
made, five-sided  screen  of  heavy  paste- 
board, and  stirs  up  delectable  dishes. 

When  out-of-door  luncheons  and 
suppers  are  the  ordinary  thing,  a  pic- 
nic basket  is  the  greatest  of  conven- 
iences. The  English  baskets  are  so 
expensive  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  ordinary  purchaser,  but  there 
is  a  simpler  affair  which  is  equally 
good.  A  firmly-woven  market-basket 
is  lined  with  asbestos  and  then  with 
zinc ;  the  cover,  in  two  parts,  is  also 
lined,  and  fits  tightly,  with  a  strap  to 
keep  it  in  place.  In  one  corner  of  the 
basket  is  a  zinc  compartment  for  ice, 
milk,  or  butter ;  this  slips  in  and  out, 
and  so  is  kept  clean  without  trouble. 

One  other  convenience  is  a  coffee 
machine.  This  can  be  taken  apart  and 
put  into  small  space  if  necessary,  and 
when  needed  the  parts  slip  into  place, 
the  alcohol  is  put  into  the  lamp  and  a 
screen  surrounds  the  whole. 

A  regular  set  of  dishes  for  picnics 
is  most  useful.  The  white  enamelled 
plates  and  platters  which  cannot  break 
pay  for  themselves  in  a  season. 


No  matter  of  how  good  a  quality 
your  coffee  or  tea  is,  it  will  be  ruined 
if  the  water  used  in  making  it  has 
boiled  more  than  once.  Do  not  let  the 
water  boil  more  than  three  or  four 
minutes.  The  natural  properties  of 
the  water  escape  by  evaporation,  leav- 
ing behind  an  insipid  compound  that 
is  ruinous  to  the  best  coffee. 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEK  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mrs.  J  a  met  E.  Milla). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  should 
read  this  book.  It  ii  a  hook  with  a  mission  and 
aoeeta  the  question  of  "race  auicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethics." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  needa  it.** 
— From  t  personal  letttr  to  tht  author. 

"It  deala  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  witfc 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Girts  the  father  more  than  his  customary  shara 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  int* 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  tha 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Jfca 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well- 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 

Of  any  Bookaaller.  or 

The  Palmer  Company,  Publishers 

30  Bremfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  Hm 


In  selecting  oranges  the  following 
advice  is  offered:  If  delicious  and 
juicy  fruit  is  desired,  choose  smooth, 
thin-skinned  fruit ;  those  having  thick, 
coarse  skins  are  light,  coarse  fibred 
and  inferior  in  flavor  to  the  others. 
It  is  said  that  the  richest  oranges  have 
russet  skins,  and  the  way  to  test  this 
fruit  is  to  weigh  it  in  the  hand  or  toss 
it  lightly.  A  heavy  "leaded"  weight 
means  good-  fruit. 


"The  earnest  student,"  says  a  phy- 
sician, "needs  to  guard  against  three 
habits — hasty  eating,  sleeping  too  lit- 
tle, studying  directly  after  meals." 


When  making  cherry  pies  a  French 
chef  recommends  adding  to  the  cher- 
ries a  small  bit  of  butter.  It  seems 
to  make  the  pies  richer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BABYHOOD'S 
HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the"  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet ;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food  ;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

General  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils, 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Relieve  the  Bowels;  Enemats;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  Is  "Catarrh"?   Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Note  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  The  "Hardening"  Process;  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Qertrude  Suit." 


THIS  VOLUME  WILL  BE  SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
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Science  and  Medicine  for  Autumnal  Coughs 
and  Colds. 

Have  your  patient  bathe  the  feet  in 
hot  water  before  retiring  and  drink  a 
pint  of  hot  lemonade.  Two  Antikam- 
nia  and  Codeine  Tablets  taken  with 
the  lemonade  will  quiet  the  nerves, 
produce  sleep  and  help  break  up  the 
cold. 

Patients  should  be  advised,  when 
tempted  to  cough,  to  take  a  deep 
breath,  filling  every  air  cell,  holding 
it  until  the  warming,  soothing  effect 
comes,  or  so  long  as  is  reasonable, 
and  mark  the  mollifying  result  on  the 
cough,  which,  even  when  the  cough 
seems  unavoidable,  will  often  be  found 
under  control.  It  will  help  to  mini- 
mize the  cough  and  in  the  milder  cases 
will  stop  it  altogether  after  a  little 
perseverance.  The  explanation  of 
this  is  that  there  is  a  liberation  of 
nitrogen  in  the  air  cells,  which  has  a 
quieting  effect  on  the  irritated  mucous 
membrane. 

If  the  cough  is  persistent  or  deep- 
seated  and  especially  if  it  is  annoying 
at  night,  one  Antikamnia  and  Codeine 
Tablet  slowly  dissolved  in  the  mouth 
will  quiet  the  nervous  tickling  and 
stop  the  cough. 


Try  boiling  sweet  corn  in  the  husk. 
Open  the  husks,  remove  the  silk,  re- 
place them  and  tie  them  together  at 
the  top,  tight.  Corn  is  also  baked  in 
this  way  in  the  oven  and  has  some- 
thing of  a  roasted  flavor  as  a  result. 
If  a  real  roasted  flavor  is  wanted  put 
the  corn,  after  it  has  come  from  the 
oven  and  had  the  husks  removed,  onto 
a  broiler  and  turn  it  for  two  or  three 
minutes  over  or  under  the  flame  until 
it  is  slightly  scorched.  Whether 
boiled  or  baked,  the  husks  are  re- 
moved before  serving. 


PURE,  DURABLE, 
ECONOMICAL. 

ALL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES. 


"Tynan" 


No.  85  Nipples, 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OF 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  £«■ 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  tima. 

!f  you  have  never  tried  them, 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sample 

without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  daclines  to  supply  jmu 
with  the  "  Tvuam  "  we  will  ma 
?ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cent*. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  w«  maoafactM  ■ 
ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods.  t 
Pamphlet  <*  Worth  Reading,**  ran, 
ITER  'RUBBER  C0«      And»uer,  Irak 


(  Established  1879.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough.  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAP0-CRES01ENE  CO. 

180  Fulton  St..  N.  Y. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal,  Canada. 
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HOOPING-COUGH  «  GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation  (Th%»^»?fe^f  * 

AliSO  VERY  ltK.\  EKH  I  II;  IV  CASES  OP  BRONCHITIS,  LVMBAliO  and  ICHKCIMATIS9I 

Copy  of  All  order  received. -"Baroness  Mekzing  requests  Messrs.  Edwards  to  dispatch  six  bottles  of  Roche's  Herbal 
Embrocation,  used  for  children  having  hooping-cough,  to  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland,  Penzing, 
Vienna,  24th  March,  1889."  This  order  was  repeated  in  18S4,  ■  809,  19DS  and  190S.  W.  EdwardB  & 
Son,  157  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng.  All  Druggists  or  K.  FOCGERA  A  'JO.,  OO  Keekmnn  St.,  K.  \. 


If  omelets  are  frequently  desired 
for  breakfast  a  special  omelet  pan 
should  by  all  means  be  provided.  A 
French  cook  always  keeps  a  pan  ex- 
clusively for  this  purpose,  and,  how- 
ever it  may  sound  to  lovers  of  soap 
and  water,  the  pan  is  never  washed. 
After  the  omelet  is  cooked  the  pan 
is  wiped  as  clean  as  possible  with 
crushed  tissue  paper  and  put  in  a 
dustless  cupboard.  Choose  a  per- 
fectly fat  pan,  for  if  it  has  a  bump 
in  the  middle  the  omelet  will  never 
come  out  well.  There  are  almost 
as  many  varieties  of  omelet  as  there 
are  weeks  in  the  year,  and  once  one 
learns  how  delicious  a  stuffed  omelet 
is  there  will  be  a  new  use  for  left- 
over oysters,  chicken,  fish  and  vege- 
tables. Fried  bacon  cut  in  tiny 
cubes,  minced  ham  or  chicken, 
minced  herbs,  grated  cheese,  all  are 
good.  If  a  few  spoonfuls  of  tomato 
or  oyster  sauce  happen  to  be  left 
over  from  dinner  they  may  also  be 
used.  Cold  curry,  asparagus,  shrimp, 
lobster,  minced  and  stirred  in  thick 
sauce,  are  very  good.  If  no  better 
sauce  is  at  hand,  make  this  one :  A 
tablespoonful  of  butter  snrred  into 
the  same  quantity  of  flour,  the  yolk 
of  an  egg,  a  full  tablespoonful  of 
Parmesan  cheese,  a  little  sweet  wilk, 
and  season  of  salt  and  red  pepper. 
Stir  this  together  over  the  fire  and 
add  minced  meat,  fish,  or  whatever 
is  to  go  into  the  omelet.  Just  as  the 
omelet  is  ready  to  be  folded,  drop 
the  mixture  in. 


To  make  green  corn  croquettes  cut 
a  pint  of  corn  from  the  cobs  and  mix 
with  it  a  well  beaten  egg,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  sugar,  a  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  the  same  amount  of  melted 
butter.  Form  into  small  croquette 
shapes  with  a  little  flour  to  hold  them 
together  and  fry  in  deep  fat. 


BABY 


WARDROBE  OUTFITS 

Send  for  my  NEW  Illustrated  Cata- 
log describing  in  detail  articles  for 
your  babv.  Save  yourself  TIME, 
MONEY  and  WORRY  by  letting  a 
nurse  of  long  experience  assist  you. 
My  set  of  35  long  or  25  short  patterns 
with  full  directldns  for  making,  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  etc.,  only  25  cents. 


1 27  w,  syrccuse.  N.Y, 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  w 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  fr  o  m 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KllMYSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  taKe  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon.  N  Y. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  ResinoL 

I  find  Resinol  Ointment  the  best 
preparation  on  the  market  for  Pru- 
ritus, and  use  it  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  for  itching  piles. 

H.  C.  Gard,  M.  D., 

Hartford,  Ct. 
My  wife  has  been  a  sufferer  with 
chronic  eczema  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  It  first  appeared  on  one  side 
of  her  face  and  gradually  extended 
over  her  body.  I  tried  every  remedy 
that  I  could  find  recommended  in 
medical  literature  and  by  eminent  au- 
thorities without  any  permanent  re- 
sults, but  with  about  two  months' 
treatment  with  Resinol  Ointment  I 
have  obtained  an  effectual  cure. 

W.  R.  Hinkle,  M.  D., 

Holland,  Ark. 

We  regard  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  as  wonderfully  efficient  in 
the  cure  of  dandruff.  I  prescribed 
them  for  a  sufferer  from  this  disease 
who  had  been  badly  affected  for 
many  years.  Only  two  applications 
daily  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
cleansed  the  scalp  completely,  and  no 
evidence  of  recurrence  is  apparent. 
James  Bradley,  M.  D., 

Ames,  Iowa. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Resinol  Soap.  It  is  a  superior  head 
wash — just  the  thing  for  shampooing, 
as  it  cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly 
without  injury.  It  is  also  the  best 
soap  to  use  in  cases  of  eczema.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  soap  for  all  toilet 
purposes. 

Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Have  used  and  prescribed  Resinol 
ointment  and  soap  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Last  case  was  one  of 
eczema  on  face  and  shoulders,  and  of 
several  years  standing.  The  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared  with  the  use 


of  one  jar  of  ointment  and  one  cake 
of  soap. 

Chas.  Hubley,  M.  D., 

New  York  City. 

I  have  prescribed  Resinol  Ointment 
for  four  cases  of  pruritus  ani  recent- 
ly, and  have  obtained  instant  relief.  I 
have  completely  cured  one  case  of  ec- 
zema with  the  ointment,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  families  who  keep  it  on 
hand  as  a  family  medicine. 

G.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  Resinol  Soap 
entirely  cured  a  bad  case  of  dandruff. 
I  used  it  in  the  following  way :  Two 
nights  each  week  I  made  a  lather,  rub- 
bing it  dry,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
all  night,  washing  it  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  warm  water.  This  was 
done  to  hasten  a  cure  and  the  result 
was  perfect. 

J.  F.  Jones,  M.  D., 
Neodesha,  Kans. 

I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 

I  am  using  the  fifth  box  of  your 
Resinol  Ointment  and  can  say  that  it 
is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used 
for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  and  it 
affords  instant  relief. 

A.  J.  Cleland,  M.  D., 
Niles,  Mich. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of 
the  excellent  results  I  had  with  Resi- 
nol in  a  most  stubborn  case  of  Frost 
Bite  this  winter.  It  would  positively 
not  yield  to  any  other  treatment,  and 
by  faithful  use  of  this  preparation  th<* 
patient  is  now  completely  relieved. 

Jos.  Lebenstein,  M.D. 

670  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Pure  Milk  for  Infant  Feeding. 

An  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  De- 
cember 9,  1905,  entitled  "Some  Ob- 
jections to  the  Pasteurization  of 
Milk,"  is  of  much  interest  to  those 
physicians  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lem of  securing  pure  milk  for  infant 
feeding.  We  excerpt  the  following 
as  being  of  special  interest: 

"Anyone  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  follow  the  newspaper  reports  of  our 
large  cities  will  find  that  in  most  of 
them  there  appear  from  week  to  week 
accounts  of  the  fining  of  milkmen  or 
dairy  companies  for  putting  on  the 
market  milk  which  shows  evidence  of 
chemical  or  bacterial  abnormalities  or 
which  contains  some  kind  of  preserva- 
tive. A  visit  to  the  dairy  farms  in  the 
neighborhood  will  usually  make  it  ap- 
parent why  such  evidences  of  unclean- 
liness  are  so  commonly  found.  The 
average  dairyman  knows  little,  and 
apparently  cares  less,  about  the  steps 
necessary  to  insure  clean  milk,  and  the 
average  dairy  employe  does  not  ap- 
preciate them  at  all." 

While  the  conditions  under  which 
all  city  dairies  are  operated  may  not 
be  as  bad  as  the  above  statement 
would  indicate,  it  is  a  fact  that  pure 
milk — safe  milk  for  infant  feeding — 
can  be  secured  only  with  great  diffi- 
culty in  most  cities  and  even  the 
smaller  communities  are  often  no  bet- 
ter served. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  cow's 
milk  must  constitute  our  main  de- 
pendence in  substitute  feeding  of  in- 
fants. Ordinary  sterilization  does  not 
simplify  the  problem,  as  the  milk  is 
thus  rendered  more  difficult  of  diges- 
tion ;  pasteurization  is  not  effective ; 
the  large  amount  of  cane  sugar  in 
"condensed  milk"  is  almost  certain  to 


UA  GO  CART  i 


Mothers,  we  warn  to  mall  you  our  isth  Catalog.  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  Reclining. 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babies,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 

The  American,  Jr..  Marqua'  Special,  and  Dreamland 

line  of  carts  made  by  "Marqua"  aie  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.  Special  freight  allowance.  Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.  Please  write  for  it  to-day. 

C. 

Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co.  cSf", 


^     THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  seryiceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  illustrated 
folder,  if  Interested. 

MRS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  lows. 


D71INTY  THINGS  for  B7IBIES 


Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacquee,  Alms 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill 'd  catalog. 

Send  2oc  (stamps}  lor  tiro  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  Bummer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn  ).   Give  age  or  size  required. 

Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  D.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mass 


cause  derangement  of  the  stomach  and 
bowels.  The  solution  of  the  question 
now  seems  to  point  to  the  use  of  a 
class  of  products  commercially  known 
as  "evaporated  milk." 

"Highland  Evaporated  Milk,"  for- 
merly known  as  "Evaporated  Cream," 
is  the  original  evaporated  milk  and  for 
many  years  was  the  only  one  on  the 
market.  It  is  simply  pure,  full-cream 
cow's  milk,  sterilized  and  evaporated 
to  the  consistency  of  rich  cream.  It 
can  be  modified  in  the  same  way  as 
fresh  milk,  and  is  absolutely  germ 
free. 
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The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 
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i:  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
Swelling  of  Tissues.  + 
Irritating  Crusts.  '. ' 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-!! 

::  tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. ; ; 
Polypi  and  "Spurs."  J| 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste.  * ! 

Headaches.  ;  [ 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant;; 
Symptoms.  jj  * 

Changes  Due  to  Neglect.  J ; 

How  the  Throat  is  Affected  by  j ; 
i '  Atrophic  Catarrh.  • » 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger '  • 
1  to  the  Ear.  , ; 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease*  ',  I 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  ! ; 

+ 


Troublesome  Sneezing. 
**  Dropping  in  the  Throat.'' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble* 


Treatment  of  Catarrh 


Atomizers. 
Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- 


be 


Preventive  Treatment. 
I  >    How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- 
age. 

Cautions  in  Using  Sprays. 
How  to  Deal  with  the  Various 
+  Stages  of  Catarrh. 

+ 

*mg. 

J  •    A  Good  Oil  Spray. 
i  •    When  the  Treatment  Should 
\ ;  Interrupted. 
▼    A  Stronger  Solution. 

When    a  Specialist  Should 
', ;  Consulted. 

\\  A  Treatment  for  Excessive 
?  Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh* 
Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 
How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bag. 
Necessary  Precautions. 
Peculiar  Characteristics. 
Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton- 
$sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other 
i '  Conditions. 
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Mellin's  Food 

for  e  Bsvb 


In  a  letter  recently  received,  a 
mother  wrote  us : 

"  From  the  time  we  gave  the  first 
bottle  of  Mellin's  Food,  baby  began 
improving;  the  change  for  the  bet- 
ter was  almost  instantaneous. 

"  If  other  mothers  want  healthy 
babies,  all  they  have  to  do  is  to  get 
Mellin's  Food  and  the  little,  blue 
book,  'The  Care  &  Feeding  of 
Infants,'  follow  directions,  and  they 
will  be  all  right." 

May  we  send  a  Sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's 
Food  and  "  the  little,  blue  book  "  to  you? 
Write  us  to-day  for  them;  they  are  Free. 
You  will  be  glad  to  have  them. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  CO., 


"J 


*         A  Mellin's  Food  Boy,  Stanley  H.  Wilson,  Buffalo,  W.  Y.  ^ 
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AD  VER  TISEMENTS. 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 

EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


1)1  rifiEs 


9 


Patented  March  24,  1903, 


nor  rubber  neces- 
sary If  jou  as*  tta* 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-otecti 
baby  froiu  colds 
and  keeps  bti 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Has  thickness  (7 
f  •  1  d)  at  ne»d»4 
places,  bat  U  not 
balky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  bolea 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protect* 
nurse  as  well  ai 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  Ota  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  *r 
by  mall. 

3  for  $1.00 


Give  age  or  waist  measure. 
i>ou  can  get  your  money  back,.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  nor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 

No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue,         SCRANTON,  PA. 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 

is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely  |S| 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the"  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <&  COMPANY 

219  Fulton  Strett.  New  York.  N.  Y.  312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  fa. 


Something  About  Lemons. 

Lemons  should  always  be  well 
washed  in  warm  water  before  they 
are  grated,  or  if  the  peel  is  to  be  used. 
On  close  inspection  it  will  be  found 
that  the  outside  of  a  lemon  is  anything 


but  clean.  To  keep  lemons  from  dry- 
ing up,  put  them  in  a  jar  and  cover 
them  well  with  cold  water.  Change 
the  water  every  three  or  four  days 
and  the  lemons  will  keep  ripe  and 
juicy  for  a  month. 


Babyhood. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  (he  care  of  infant*  and  young  children  and  the 
general  interest*  of  the  nursery. 


Vol.  XXII.  DBCBJV1BB R>    IS>0<5.  No.  265. 


The  Treatment  of  Nervous  Children. 


A  point  of  importance  with  nervous 
children    is    to    overcome  the  hahit 
of  imitating.    As  has  been  said,  chil- 
dren are  proverbially  talented  mimics  ; 
and  this  tendency  to  imitate  is  prob- 
abily  entirely  devoid  of  consciousness 
in  the  child,  and  merely  the  response 
of  certain  areas  in  the  brain  brought 
into  activity  by   the   sight  of  such 
movements   or   changes   in   the  ob- 
served.   Take,  for  instance,  a  child, 
say  a  year  or  two  old,  who  sees  a 
dog ;  having  previously  been  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  these  animals,  he  will 
probably  greet  the  dog  with  a  "bow- 
wow," that  is,  he  will  endeavor  to  im- 
itate not  the  name  nor  the  appearance 
of  the  dog,  but  the  most  marked  char- 
acteristic which  has  been  impressed 
on  the  small  nerve  centers  in  his  brain, 
viz.,  the  bark.    And  so  it  is  in  many 
other  examples ;  the  child  greets  with 
characteristic  sounds  familiar  objects 
long  before  he  has  learned  their  names 
or  purposes.    And  this  is  but  an  ex- 
emplification of  what  has  been  said 
of  mimicking.    We  know  that  one  of 
the  common  ways  for  chorea  to  de- 
velop is  allowing  children  to  attend 
school  with  other  children  suffering 


from  the  malady.  But  sight  must 
never  be  lost  of  the  underlying  condi- 
tions which  are  absolutely  indispens- 
able for  the  presence  of  chorea.  This 
disease  has  been  almost  conclusively 
proven  to  be  dependent  upon  changes 
in  the  nerve  centers  or  tracts,  but  it 
has  also  been  shown  that  these  changes 
can  be  present  without  being  asso- 
ciated with  symptoms  ;  therefore,  if  we 
inhibit  the  principal  element  in  its 
cause  we  may  prevent  the  disease. 

Another  important  thing  is  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  the  disease,  espe- 
cially as  regards  the  exciting  effect  of 
fright.  For,  apparently,  recurrence  of 
an  attack  is  attributable  to  fright  in 
greater  frequency  than  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Careful  attention  to  details  in 
the  treatment  of  this  disease  is  of  as 
much  importance  as  is  medical  treat- 
ment :  and  in  the  first  place  removal 
from  any  exciting  influences  and  sur- 
roundings is  imperative.  Frequently 
children  in  the  incipient  stages  of 
chorea  are  chided  for  being  clumsy 
and  ungraceful  in  their  walk,  for  con- 
tinually dropping  things,  or  for  having 
twitchings  or  contortions  of  the  body, 
particularly  when  under  the  gaze  of 
strangers :   such   admonitions  simply 
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add  fuel  to  the  flame.  Although  the 
very  judicious  indulgence  in  the  light- 
est muscular  exercise  does  probably 
no  harm,  the  best  results  will  be  ob- 
tained by  interdicting  muscular  exer- 
cise completely,  especially  if  the  par- 
oxysm is  at  all  severe.  Then  forced 
rest  in  bed  will  often  be  followed  by 
surprising  and  continued  amelioration 
of  the  bad  symptoms,  and  by  contin- 
ued improvement.  An  important  fac- 
tor also  is  the  influence  of  pleasant 
surroundings,  a  cheerful  room  and 
pleasant  companions,  so  that  no  men- 
tal disquietude  will  manifest  itself  as 
the  result  of  the  forced  quietness.  Ju- 
dicious discipline  is  here  invaluable,  as 
we  must  remember  we  are  not  alone 
curing  the  present  attack,  but  eradi- 
cating an  evil  which  may  manifest  it- 
self in  other  forms  during  life. 
"He  that  would  govern  others,  first  should 
be 

The  master  of  himself,  richly  endowed 
With  depth  of  understanding,  height  of 
knowledge." 
Scrupulous  cleanliness  is  of  great- 
est importance,  as  in  many  cases  the 
skin  is  harsh  and  dry,  and  this  avenue 
of  escape  for  refuse  matter,  the  re- 
tention of  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
system,  is  closed.  The  application  of 
soothing  substances,  like  cold  cream 
or  vaseline,  with  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  tepid  or  hot-water  baths,  not 
only  overcomes  this  difficulty,  but 
soothes  the  nerve  endings  as  well.  The 
hot-air  bath  in  moderately  robust  chil- 
dren meets  these  indications  also.  The 
mental  apathy  of  patients  often  pre- 
vents them  from  paying  strict  atten- 
tion to  their  personal  necessities, 'even 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  recog- 
nize them ;  and  therefore  particular 


attention  should  be  paid  to  the  bowels, 
in  order  to  get  regular  evacuations  and 
to  look  after  unnoticed  evacuations 
that  often  result  at  the  height  of  the 
paroxysm  ;  this  may  be  said  also  of 
the  urine.  If  strictest  attention  is  not 
paid  to  these  things,  unforeseen  and 
unpleasant  accidents  will  happen.  It 
is  necessary  in  some  cases  to  take 
some  precautions  against  the  little  pa- 
tients doing  themselves  serious  bodily 
harm  by  falling,  or  by  the  sudden 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  muscles, 
causing  violent  contact  with  hard  ob- 
jects ;  and  in  some  cases,  indeed,  the 
spasms  are  so  severe  as  to  throw  the 
patient  suddenly  out  of  bed. 

As  in  all  other  diseases  the  basis  of 
which  is  a  lack  of  nutrition,  the  neces- 
sity of  administering  easily  digested 
nutritious  food  in  abundance  cannot 
be  overestimated.  We  hear  much  of 
excessive  eating  and  overfeeding  as 
being  the  cause  of  so  many  ills.  Very 
likely  they  are,  but  chorea  is  not  of 
them.  Small  quantities  of  concentrat- 
ed food,  frequently  repeated,  are  in- 
valuable in  getting  the  system  back  to 
that  state  wherein  symptoms  of  disease 
cannot  manifest  themselves. 

The  medical  treatment  demands  the 
attention  of  a  skilled  physician  for 
many  reasons,  not  the  least  important 
of  which  is  the  fact  that  the  drug 
which  has  been  found  to  be  of  great- 
est service,  according  to  the  concensus 
of  opinion  of  the  best  authorities,  is 
arsenic ;  and  this  remedy,  generally 
administered  in  the  shape  of  Fowler's 
solution  in  from  three  to  ten  drop 
doses,  requires  careful  watching,  and 
should  never  be  experimented  with  in 
domestic  practice. 
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Catarrh  of  the  Stomach. 


By  the  term  catarrh,  as  ordinarily 
employed,  is  meant  a  diffuse  and  usu- 
ally superficial  inflammation  of  a  mu- 
cous membrane.  Thus  the  nose, 
throat,  stomach  or  bowels  may  each  be 
the  seat  of  a  catarrhal  process,  the 
symptoms  of  which  will  depend  upon 
the  organ  involved.  As  inflammation 
is  apt  to  spread  along  a  surface  by  di- 
rect continuity  of  tissue,  several  ad- 
jacent parts  may  at  the  same  time  be 
in  a  state  of  catarrh.  The  close  con- 
nection between  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  the  constant  passage  of 
food  along  the  alimentary  tract,  ex- 
plains why  a  catarrh  is  apt  to  spread 
from  one  to  the  other  part  of  this 
canal.  Indeed,  disorders  of  all  kinds 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  apt 
to  exist  together.  The  trouble  may  be- 
gin above  and  spread  downward,  or 
■vice  versa. 

In  the  present  paper  will  be  con- 
sidered only  those  cases  in  which  the 
catarrhal  process  is  so  largely  confined 
to  the  stomach  that  the  symptoms  can 
be  referred  to  a  disturbance  of  this 
organ. 

Causes. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  trouble 
is  in  a  persistent  administration  of 
food  that  is  improper,  either  as  to 
quantity  or  quality,  or  both.  Bottle- 
fed  babies  are  more  apt  to  suffer  from 
catarrh  than  those  on  the  breast.  Cow's 
milk  may  be  given  in  too  concentrated 
a  form,  or  too  acid,  with  a  result  of 
tough  curds  forming  in  the  infant's 
stomach,  which  prove  very  irritating. 
Sometimes  farinaceous  substances,  as 
potatoes  or  oatmeal,  are  given  too 


early,  or  in  too  large  amounts,  and  the 
resulting  acid  fermentation,  if  not  cor- 
rected will  eventuate  in  catarrh.  Oc- 
casionally, the  administration  of  nour- 
ishment that  is  too  hot'or  too  cold  may 
be  responsible  for  the  disease.  Aside 
from  food,  exposure  to  cold  in  cases 
of  children  who  are  poorly  clad,  or 
are  under  bad  hygienic  influences,  may 
induce  a  catarrh  of  the  stomach  in  the 
same  way  as  it  would  a  catarrh  of  the 
throat,  or  any  other  organ.  Personal 
uncleanliness  and  exposure  to  bad  air 
will  predispose  to  this  disorder.  Vari- 
ous constitutional  conditions,  especially 
rickets,  act  as  predisposing  causes. 

The  disease  may  appear  at  as  early 
an  age  as  two  or  three  months,  or  at 
any  time  during  infancy  or  childhood. 
The  symptoms  vary  according  to  the 
age  of  the  child,  and  according  as  the 
attack  is  acute  or  chronic.  Many  cases 
in  which  a  disorder  is  attributed  to 
"biliousness"  or  dyspepsia  are  really 
cases  of  mild  catarrh  of  the  stomach. 
Cases  Occurring  During  Infancy. 
In  infants,  the  principal  symptom 
will  be  persistent  vomiting.  The  vom- 
ited matters  consist  of  undigested  food 
mixed  with  mucus  or  phlegm.  In  spite 
of  this  condition,  the  infant  generally 
takes  the  bottle  with  avidity.  As  there 
is  a  direct  continuity  between  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
that  of  the  mouth,  the  former  cavity 
cannot  be  disturbed  without  affecting 
the  latter.  ■  Thus,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  reveal 
the  condition  of  the  membranes  of  the 
stomach.    In  the  cases  here  described. 
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the  mouth  may  be  covered  with  small 
white  patches  known  as  "sprue,"  or 
may  simply  show  a  deep-red,  irritated 
condition.  If  this  lasts,  there  will  fol- 
low a  rapid  emaciation,  owing  to  the 
inability  of  the  infant  to  thoroughly  di- 
gest or  assimilate  its  food.  There  may 
be  little  or  no  diarrhoea,  unless  the 
bowel  is  likewise  affected.  If  aggra- 
vated, there  will  be  tenderness  over  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  shown  by  wincing 
or  crying  of  the  infant  when  pressure 
is  made  at  this  spot.  The  pulse  be- 
comes weak,  and  death  will  take  place 
from  exhaustion  and  atrophy  if  the 
disease  is  not  checked.  Many  obscure 
cases  of  failure  of  strength  and  vitality 
in  infants  are  due  to  catarrh  of  the 
stomach. 

The  Disease  in  Young  Children. 
Vomiting  is  not  so  constant  in  young 
children  as  in  infants.  In  most  cases, 
indeed,  it  is  absent.  If  present,  it  may 
take  place  immediately  after  meals, 
and  consists  of  food  and  sour-smelling 
mucus.  There  may  be  complete  loss 
of  appetite,  or  a  craving  for  pungent 
and  highly  seasoned  food.  Occasion- 
ally, considerable  nausea  is  complained 
of.  and  there  are  constant  eructations 
of  acid  and  gas  after  taking  food.  The 
breath  is  apt  to  be  very  foul.  The 
tongue  may  have  a  thick,  brownish- 
gray  appearance,  or  be  covered  with 
oval  patches  caused  by  erosions  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  presenting  an  eat- 
en-out  look.  Sometimes,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  coating  of  the  tongue,  the 
tip  and  edges  present  a  bright' red,  ir- 
ritated appearance,  and  this  may  be 
accompanied  by  much  salivation.  The 
child  looks  ailing,  having  a  sallow 
skin  and  dark  rings  under  the  eyes. 


with  a  listless  manner  and  lack  of  in- 
terest in  its  surroundings.  There  is 
often  a  dull  headache,  perhaps  local- 
ized in  the  forehead.  The  urine  often 
has  a  reddish  sediment  and  becomes 
offensive  upon  standing.  In  some 
cases,  there  will  be  no  fever  during  the 
course  of  the  disease.  Occasionally, 
severe  pain  in  the  stomach  will  be  com- 
plained of,  particularly  after  the  in- 
gestion of  food  that  is  not  easily  di- 
gested. This  may  soon  be  followed  by 
retching  and  vomiting,  first  of  food 
and  then  of  mucus  and  biliary  mat- 
ters, that  is  very  distressing  to  the 
child.  Such  an  acute  disturbance  may 
leave  the  patient  weak  and  irritable  for 
some  days.  Catarrh  of  the  stomach  is 
.  sometimes 

Complicated  by  Jaundice. 

After  a  few  days  of  stomach  and  di- 
gestive disturbance,  the  whites  of  the 
eyes  and  the  skin  take  on  the  peculiar 
greenish-yellow  coloring  that  is  pe- 
culiar to  this  condition.  The  cause  of 
this  complication,  which  does  not  ap- 
pear to  aggravate  the  symptoms,  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  catarrh  has 
spread  from  the  stomach  to  the  adja- 
cent part  of  the  small  intestine,  where 
the  excessive  secretion  of  mucus  has 
blocked  up  the  common  bile  ducts 
which  open  into  this  part  of  the  in- 
testine. Jaundice  occurring  after  the 
period  of  infancy  is  almost  invariably 
due  to  a  catarrhal  disturbance,  which 
may  be  persistent,  but  is  not  apt  to  be 
serious  in  its  consequences. 

Tendency  to  Recurrence. 

Some  badly  nourished  children  suf- 
fer from  repeated  attacks  of  stomach 
catarrh.  They  are  usually  such  as 
are  fed  upon  highly  spiced  food  or  that 
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which  is  very  fermentable.  Large 
quantities  of  boiled  potatoes,  oatmeal 
.that  is  not  thoroughly  cooked,  rich 
puddings,  pastry  and  fancy  cakes  may 
be  noted  in  this  connection.  The  ex- 
cessive amount  of  acids  developed  by 
the  faulty  digestion  of  these  foods 
acts  as  a  continual  source  of  irrita- 
tion to  the  delicate  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach.  These  attacks  so  de- 
bilitate the  child  that  he  presents  the 
appearance  of  suffering  from  some 
grave  constitutional  disease.  He  is 
pale  and  thin  and  his  parents  fear  he 
is  "going  into  a  decline."  This  phrase 
generally  means,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
said  to  mean  anything,  that  the  patient 
is  a  victim  of  one  of  the  slow  forms  of 
tuberculosis.  A  careful  examination' 
of  the  lungs  and  abdomen  by  a  physi- 
cian may  be  necessary  before  deciding 
whether  a  faulty  nutrition  and  im- 
paired vitality  are  really  due  to  re- 
peated attacks  of  catarrh  of  the  stom- 
ach that  may  be  corrected,  or  to  some 
grave  constitutional  condition  that 
threatens  a  fatal  ending. 

Children  who  are  subject  to  recur- 
rent attacks  of  stomach  catarrh  may  be 
occasionally  seized  with  fainting  fits 
that  are  very  alarming  to  the  parents, 
but  are  really  not  very  serious.  The 
close  relation  between  the  stomach  and 
the  heart  is  explained  by  the  anatomic- 
al fact  that  the  latter  organ  is  placed 
just  above  the  former,  being  separated 
only  by  a  thin  muscle  known  as  the 
diaphragm.  If  the  stomach  is  distend- 
ed with  gas,  the  heart  will  be  subjected 
to  pressure  that  may  induce  uncom- 
fortable sensations.  Some  of  the  com- 
mon symptoms  of  dyspepsia  in  adults, 
as  well  as  in  children,  are  pain,  palpi- 
tations and   irregular  action  of  the 


heart.  It  may  be  said  that,  as  a  rule, 
disturbances  of  the  heart  not  caused 
by  disease  of  this  organ,  are  very  apt 
to  proceed  from  the  stomach.  An  ex- 
amination by  any  capable  physician  can 
soon  settle  such  a  point. 

Treatment. 

The  first  and  most  important  requis- 
ite in  successfully  treating  catarrh  of 
the  stomach  is  to  exercise  a  prolonged 
and  rigid  oversight  of  the  diet.  Starch- 
es and  sweets,  being  readily  ferment- 
able, should  be  given  very  sparingly, 
or,  in  severe  cases,  not  at  all.  Fresh- 
ly made  broths,  such  as  mutton  and 
chicken,  are  usually  well  tolerated,  also 
ordinary  beef  tea.  Dry  toast  or  zwie- 
back may  be  taken  with  these  articles. 
Milk  can  generally  be  given,  but  it  is 
well  to  add  limewater,  to  one-quarter 
or  even  one-half  of  its  bulk.  As  im- 
provement ensues,  chicken,  lamb  or 
mutton,  and  rare  lean  beef  may  be 
administered.  Sometimes  a  little 
broiled  fish  will  be  enjoyed,  and  fresh 
eggs,  soft,  boiled  or  poached,  are  al- 
lowable. If  the  case  continues  to  im- 
prove, green  and  succulent  vegetables, 
such  as  celery,  lettuce,  asparagus, 
spinach,  watercresses,  etc..  will  prove 
agreeable  and  harmless.  Great  care 
must  be  exercised  not  to  overload  the 
stomach,  for  if  more  food  is  put  into 
this  organ  than  it  can  take  care  of,  the 
irritation  and  inflammation  will  be  sure 
to  return.  Even  after  recovery  has 
taken  place  we  must  remember  the 
constant  tendency  of  this  disorder  to 
return  upon  slight  provocation. 

Children  suffering  from  this  dis- 
order must  abstain  from  pastry  and 
rich  puddings,  and  highly  seasoned 
foods  of  all  kinds.  When  potatoes  are 
allowed,  they  should  be  given  only 
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when  thoroughly  baked.  Milk  pud- 
dings, such  as  custard  and  rice,  can 
be  used  as  desserts.  The  internal  sur- 
face of  the  stomach  in  cases  of  catarrh 
is  lined  with  acrid  mucus,  which  sur- 
rounds the  food  upon  its  ingestion,  at 
the  same  time  hastening  its  decompo- 
sition and  retarding  or  preventing  as- 
similation. Hence,  an  important  part 
of  the  treatment  is  to  free  the  organ 
of  this  irritating  secretion.  This  may 
be  accomplished  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  a  simple  emetic,  such  as  a 
teaspoon ful  of  syrup  and  ipecac,  fol- 
lowed by  copious  draughts  of  warm 
water,  will  often  remove  the  offending 
mucus.  A  neater,  better  way  consists 
in 

Washing  Out  the  Stomach. 

This  proceeding  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  a  physician,  and  consists  in 
passing  a  flexible  rubber  tube  into  the 
stomach,  to  the  free  end  of  which  is 
attached  a  funnel.  Warm  water  is 
then  poured  in  and  siphoned  out  untii 
it  becomes  clear  upon  passing  out  of 
the  stomach.  All  this  can  be  accom- 
plished with  little  discomfort  to  the 
patient,  and  is  usually  followed  by  re- 
lief of  many  of  the  symptoms.  If 
mucus  collects  again  in  a  few  days, 
the  washing  out  can  be  repeated.  A 
very  important  element  in  the  treat- 
ment, and  one  often  overlooked  is  to 
keep  up  a 

Free  Action  of  the  Skin. 

There  is  a  very  close  connection 
between  the  external  and  internal 
epithelium,  or  between  the  skin  and 
mucous  membranes.  One  of  these  sur- 
faces cannot  be  disturbed  without  in- 
fluencing unfavorably  the  other.  One 
of  the  symptoms  noted  in  connection 


with  catarrh  of  the  stomach  is  a  dry, 
sallow,  unhealthy  appearance  of  the 
skin.  By  stimulating  the  sluggish 
skin,  a  directly  beneficial  effect  can  be 
obtained  upon  the  catarrhal  mucous 
membrane.  This  may  be  accomplished 
by  various  forms  of  bath.  One  of  the 
simplest  is  to  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
ordinary  salt  to  a  basin  of  cool  water, 
sponge  the  child  from  head  to  foot, 
and  rub  with  a  coarse  towel.  In  win- 
ter, the  skin  may  be  further  rubbed 
with  a  little  alcohol.  It  is  well  also 
in  cold  weather  to  place  the  child  be- 
fore an  open  fire  while  this  is  being 
done.  A  very  stimulating  bath  is  to 
place  the  child  in  a  sitting  position  in 
hot  water  and  then  empty  a  pitcher  of 
cool  water  over  the  shoulders.  This 
may  be  preceded  and  followed  by  a 
thorough  friction  and  massage  of  the 
skin  by  the  dry  hand.  The  reaction 
may  also  be  assisted  by  a  rough  towel. 
If  any  form  of  bath  or  manipulation  is 
followed  by  exhaustion,  it  should  be 
discontinued.  In  hot  weather,  the 
daily  use  of  a  tepid  bath  for  cooling 
purposes  may  be  employed. 

There  is  a  very  great  sensitiveness 
to  changes  of  temperature  in  catarrhs 
of  all  kinds,  hence  the  child  must  be 
so  clad  that  the  skin  is  not  too  quickly 
influenced  by  such  changes.  Three 
sets  of  flannels  are  advisable,  the  thick, 
medium  and  very  thin,  for  the  proper 
seasons.  In  cool  weather,  a  broad 
flannel  bandage  applied  from  the  arm- 
pits to  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
will  serve  to  avoid  a  chilling  of  these 
vulnerable  parts.  A  change  of  air, 
particularly  in  summer,  will  often 
prove  advantageous.  If  the  child  re- 
sides inland,  a  change  to  the  seaboard 
will  be  indicated,  and  vice  versa.  In 
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selecting  a  place,  however,  the  possi- 
bility and  necessity  of  obtaining  a 
proper  diet  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind.  The  benefits  of  change  of 
scene  and  air  will  be  more  than  lost  if 
the  child  has  to  be  subjected  to  the 
frequently  unwholesome  diet  of  many 
country  hotels  and  boarding  houses. 
Much  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  medi- 
cines to  restore  the  lost  tone  to  the 
stomach,  and  strengthen  digestion  and 
assimilation,  but  this  part  must,  of 
necessity,  be  referred  to  the  family 
physician. 

_After  the  stomach  has  resumed  a 
more  healthy  condition,   it  is  often 


well  to  put  the  child  upon  a  prolonged 
course  of  tonic  treatment.  The  more 
easily  assimilable  preparations  of  iron 
are  especially  valuable.  If  the  child 
can  be  put  in  a  more  vigorous  general 
condition,  relapses  will  not  be  likely  to 
occur.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that 
the  bowels  act  regularly,  as  either  con- 
stipation or  diarrhoea  will  have  an  un- 
favorable effect  upon  the  stomach. 

The  treatment  of  catarrh  of  the 
stomach  in  infants  will  not  here  be 
taken  up,  as  it  involves  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  artificial  infant  diet  which 
has  often  been  thoroughly  touched 
upon  in  these  pages. 


Nursery  Problems. 


Left-handedness — Kindergarten  Methods  for 
a  Delicate  Child  of  Three. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Can  Babyhood  suggest  any  methods  of 
training  a  left-handed  child  whose  mother, 
grandmother  and  great-grandmother  are  all 
left-handed?  Would  a  kindergarten  be  of 
any  assistance?  Is  a  child  three  years  three 
months  old  too  young  to  send  to  a  kinder- 
garten? Would  there  be  any  danger  in 
sending  her?  She  is  unusually  nervous  and 
precocious,  and  but  recently  recovered  from 
a  light  attack  of  cerebral  meningitis  induced 
by  being  frightened  at  a  stereopticon  ex- 
hibition. S. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  left-handedness  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  great  misfor- 
tune. It  is  not  even  a  disability.  It  is 
an  awkwardness  only  because  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  use  the  other  hand. 
We  believe  that  the  true  way  is  not  to 
discourage  the  left  hand,  but  to 
strengthen   and   cultivate  the  right. 

The  whole  question  of  the  kinder- 


garten will  depend  upon  the  fitness  of 
the  particular  teacher  to  coax  the  lit- 
tle one  along  without  exciting  its  self- 
consciousness.  In  view  of  its  present 
state  we  should  defer  any  but  the  gen- 
tlest home  instruction. 


A  Query  About  Honey — The  Prevention  of 
Boils — Average  Weight. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

(1)  Will  Babyhood  please  give  me  its 
opinion  about  honey.  Is  it  laxative  or  bind- 
ing?   Is  it  healthy  for  children? 

(2)  Also  please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
boils.  Baby,  age  six  months,  has  had  sev- 
eral. 

(3)  What  is  the  average  weight  for  a 
six-months-old  boy  baby?  L  W. 

(1)  Honey  is  considered  rather 
laxative,  with  a  tendency  to  cause 
griping.  It  is  less  wholesome  than 
ordinary  sugar,  which,  as  you  know, 
Babyhood  thinks  should  be  given 
sparingly  to  children. 
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[2)  The  prevention  of  boils  lies  in 
attending  to  the  general  condition  of 
health,  in  avoiding  local  irritation 
which  may  determine  suppuration  at 
a  given  point.  Besides,  certain  drugs 
are  supposed  to  have  a  special  effect 
in  hindering  suppuration,  but  they  are 
not  suitable  for  domestic  use.  The 
treatment  of  a  boil  actually  existing  is 
essentially  to  allay  the  irritation  (as, 
for  instance,  by  poultices),  until  the 
pus  is  discharged. 

(3)  According  to  some  accepted 
statistics,  between  fifteen  and  sixteen 
pounds.  If,  however,  statistics  were 
to  be  collected  only  from  certain  well- 
fed  and  well-cared-for  classes  in  this 
country,  the  average  might  be  rather 
higher.  As  a  real  average  we  think 
the  figures  given  are  not  far  out. 


Fitful  Growth— Children  as  Bedfellows  of 
Adults. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  boy  is  four  years  old  and  weighs 
forty  pounds  with  his  big  boots  on;  a  year 
ago  he  weighed  as  much  with  light  shoes. 
He  seems  a  remarkably  healthy  child.  He 
is  tall;  was  34  inches  at  two  years.  37^ 
at  three  years,  and  41 H  at  four.  Does  the 
slow-  gain  in  weight  indicate  anything 
amiss,  and  would  sleeping  with  older  peo- 
ple cause  it?  E.  R. 

Growth  is  usually  intermittent  and 
often  decidedly  fitful.  As  your  boy 
discloses  to  careful  inspection  no  signs 
of  illness,  we  are  inclined  to  suppose 
that  this  halt  is  not  of  serious  import. 
The  sleeping  with  old  persons  we  do 
not  think  need  be  taken  in  account  in 
this  case.  We  think  it  better  that  a 
child  should  ordinarily  not  sleep  in 
the  bed  with  adults,  as  the  bedding 
cannot  easily  be  adjusted  to  the  com- 
fortable and  wholesome  covering  of 


both.  Further,  the  question  of  air 
space  should  be  considered,  as,  if  it  is 
insufficient,  the  young  and  growing 
person  will  first  show*  the  damage 
from  foul  air. 


Groundless  Fears  About  Late  Teething. 

To  the  Editor  uf  Babyhood: 

My  wife  is  considerably  worried  because 
our  baby,  now  nine  months  old,  has  no 
teeth.  She  was  weaned  at  six  months,  has 
had  since  cow's  milk,  and  most  of  the  time 
oatmeal  gruel  with  the  milk — one-third 
gruel  and  two-thirds  milk.  She  seems 
healthy  and  strong,  weighs  24^2  pounds. 
Please  tell  us  what  you  think  of  it  ajid 
oblige  D.  T.  G. 

It  is  by  no  means  unusual  for  teeth- 
ing to  be  delayed  until  after  nine 
months.  Seven  months  is  set  as  an 
average  time,  but  all  averages  assume 
variations.  Late  teething  alone,  i.  e., 
unaccompanied  by  any  other  evident 
derangement  of  health,  cannot  be  ac- 
counted a  disease. 


The  Removal  of  a  Birth-mark. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  wish  to  consult  you  about  my  little  five- 
weeks-old  babe,  who  has  been  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  birthmarked  on  the  face.  Both 
eyelids  have  reddish  veins  over  them,  the 
left  much  worse  than  the  right.  Half  of 
the  lid  looks  red,  and  there  is  a  spot  of  a 
darker  hue  on  the  right  nostril.  When  the 
child  is  passive  the  spots  are  dim,  but  when 
active  they  become  brighter,  but  are  not  yet 
blood  red.  though  I  fear  they  will  become 
so.  As  the  complexion  clears  they  become 
more  prominent.    I  would  like  to  ask — 

(1)  If  there  is  any  probability  of  their 
dying  out  without  treatment? 

(2)  Are  there  instances  where  such  spots 
have  been  entirely  obliterated? 

(3)  If  electrical  treatment  is  used  will  it 
endanger  the  sight? 

(4)  What  kind  of  electricity  is  needed — 
galvanism. "or  would  a  Faradic  battery  do? 
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(5)  At  what  age  would  be  best  to  com- 
mence ? 

(6)  Is  there  any  other  treatment  that 
could  be  tried?  W. 

(1  and  2)  There  is  little  probabil- 
ity of  their  spontaneous  disappear- 
ance. 

(3  and  4)  Not  if  properly  applied. 
The  form  of  electricity  used  in  such 
cases  is  what  is  called  electrolysis,  a 
needle  connected  with  the  battery  be- 
ing thrust  into  the  part  to  be  de- 
stroyed. It  may  leave  a  scar.  Neither 
galvanism  nor  Faradism  as  ordinarily 
applied  is  of  value. 

(5)  As  soon  as  the  proper  surgical 
attention  can  be  secured. 

(6)  Yes;  hot  needles,  caustics  of 
various  sorts,  etc.  Vaccination,  some- 
times employed,  is  not  suitable,  owing 
to  the  situation  of  the  mark. 


Stuttering. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

Can  Babyhood  tell  of  any  cure  for  stut- 
tering in  a  child  of  five  years,  who  has  been 
so  troubled  for  the  past  six  months,  off  and 
on.  but  never  was  before  that?  He  is  not 
an  excitable  child,  but  rather  of  a  calm 
and  deliberate  temperament.        D.  E.  L 

Such  a  child  can  probably  be  bene- 
fited or  cured  by  patience,  and  the 
sooner  the  cure  is  begun,  the  better. 
First  of  all  the  child  should  be  taught 
breathing  exercises  so  that  it  may 
know  how  to  speak.  Much  difficulty 
arises  from  an  attempt  to  speak  with- 
out a  good  supply  of  air  in  the  chest. 
The  simplest  and  perhaps  best  exer- 
cises are  to  take  a  long  breath,  to  hold 
it  a  moment,  to  let  it  out  smoothly 
and  evenly  without  sound ;  next  to  re- 
peat, but  to  let  the  breath  out  with  in- 
terruptions— i.  c,  a  part  is. let  out  and 


the  breath  held,  more  let  out,  a  second 
stop,  and  so  on.  The  taking  of  full, 
deep  breaths  is  to  be  practiced  also, 
and  the  child  must  learn,  as  above 
hinted,  not  to  begin  speaking  without 
a  moderately  full  chest.  If  a  child 
begins  to  speak  in  a  faulty  way,  make 
it  stop  and  begin  again. 

P>ut  as  the  ailment  is  of  a  nervous 
origin  nothing  should  be  done  to  make 
the  child  more  nervous,  therefore  the 
instruction  of  the  child  should  be  in 
private,  and  it  is  better  not  to  correct 
or  stop  it  in  the  presence  of  strangers. 
It  is  well  to  affect  not  to  notice  the 
ailment  except  when  the  instructions 
are  being  given,  as  otherwise  the  self- 
consciousness  of  the  child  is  stimu- 
lated and  the  trouble  aggravated.  To 
prevent  imitation  the  child  should  be 
kept  away  from  stutterers. 

Simple  breathing  exercises  may  be 
followed  by  speaking  exercises,  and  in 
these  it  has  been  found  most  beneficial 
to  begin  with  the  vowel  sounds,  and 
later  to  prefix  to  them  the  simpler 
consonant  sounds,  and  end  with  the 
explosive  sounds,  usually  most  trying 
to  stutterers,  such  as  d,  b  and  /. 

Babyhood  has  before  alluded  to  the 
influence  of  rhythm  in  relieving  stut- 
tering. This  explains  why  a  stutterer 
can  often  sing  without  difficulty. 
Some  use  the  opening  and  shutting  of 
the  hand  or  thumb  and  finger  to  estab- 
lish a  rhythm,  and  we  recall  a  bad 
stutterer  who  would  kick  or  stamp 
for  the  same  purpose. 

When  the  stuttering  occurs,  as  in 
this  case,  "off  and  on,"  we  usually  sus- 
pect some  temporary  impairment  of 
health  or  local  irritation.  If  such  is 
discovered  of  course  it  should  be 
cured  or  relieved. 
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Moderation  in  Laughing. 

Tu  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  there,  is  any  dan- 
ger in  allowing  people  to  laugh  and  talk 
to  my  baby  of  five  months,  and  excite  him 
to  quite  boisterous  laughter.  He  enjoys  it 
thoroughly,  but  I  have  been  told  it  is  apt 
to  excite  the  brain  and  nerves  too  much. 

C.  A.  W. 

It  is  never  desirable  if  done  repeat- 
edly. Whether  there  is  positive  dan- 
ger depends  upon  the  excitability  of 
the  child. 


Useless  Sedatives — Excessive  Use  of  Sugar 
— Eggs  at  Nine  Months. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood  : 

(1)  Is  it  harmful  to  calm  a  baby  not  yet 
one  year  old,  by  giving  him  a  few  drops  of 
eau  des  carmes,  eau  de  melisse  or  eau  de 
fleurs  d'oranges? 

(2)  What  is  the  wrong  of  giving  much 
sugar  to  a  child? 

(3)  Does  Babyhcod  approve  giving  the 
yolk  of  an  egg,  beaten  in  milk,  to  a  baby  of 
nine  months,  one  yolk  every  day?  P. 

( 1 )  Such  things  are  of  compara- 
tively slight  potency.  Their  medici- 
nal use  is  now  pretty  much  past.  This 
general  rule  will  apply  to  these  mix- 
tures:  If  not  potent  they  are  useless; 
if  potent  their  use  should  be  restricted 
to  proper  occasions  and  not  be  habit  - 
ual. 

(2)  It  cannot  be  properly  digested, 
and  the  substance  resulting  from  this 
imperfect  digestion  acts  deleteriously 
upon  the  digestive  organs  and  system 
generally. 

(3)  Xo ;  except  under  rare  condi- 
tions. 


Crying  and  Perspiration. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

I  have  a  little  son  of  two  months  who 
troubles  me  greatly.  I  cannot  allowi  him  to 
cry  one  minute,  for  his  head  becomes  so 


wet  with  perspiration  that  the  water  runs 
off  in  little  streams,  and  it  is  necessary  to 
change  his  pillow-case.  He  weighed  nine 
pounds  at  birth,  and  now,  at  two  months, 
weighs  twelve  and  one-half  pounds.  Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  if  there  is  need  for 
alarm  ?  A  Mother. 

The  fact  alone  of  great  perspiration 
after  the  exertion  of  violent  crying 
is  not  alarming.  If  joined  with  other 
symptoms — bowel  disturbances  of  one 
kind  or  another,  for  instance — it 
would  call  for  attention. 


The  Test  for  Breast  Milk. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Please  give  some  way  that  a  mother  can 
test  her  milk,  so  she  can  know  whether  it 
is  good  for  her  baby  or  not.  A.  B. 

We  know  of  no  reliable  test  by 
which  a  mother  can  tell  in  advance 
whether  or  not  breast  milk  will  suit 
a  baby.  The  average  composition  of 
breast  milk  is  pretty  well  known,  but 
different  specimens  vary  very  much 
without  evident  damage  to  the  suck- 
ling. In  new  breasts  the  sugar  is  the 
ingredient  most  uniform  in  quantity. 
But  analysis  requires  chemical  skill, 
and  rude  tests  really  are  too  unreliable 
to  be  guides  for  practice.  The  best 
test  is  the  progress  of  the  infant  in 
growth  and  development. 


A  Need  of  Skillful  Diversion. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  advise  me  in  what  way  to 
break  my  little  adopted  daughter  of  the 
habit  of  crying  when  put  to  bed?  She  is 
a  bright,  active  child  and  very  nervous,  and 
whipping  only  increases  her  nervous  spells. 
She  has  always  been  put  to  bed  at  7  p.  m., 
and  left  alone ;  she  seldom  goes  willingly 
and  frequently  cries  bitterly;  she  has  no 
fear  and  simply  cries  because  she  is  obliged 
to  retire.    I  have  been  advised  to  make  the 
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hour  later,  but  1  approve  of  early  hours, 
as  children  always  awaken  so  early  in  the 
morning.  She  is  four  years  and  seven 
months  old  and  is  a  very  healthy  child. 

A.  Subscriber. 
Whipping  of  course  would  not  in 
any  case  make  bed  any  more  attrac- 
tive. First  of  all,  rind  out  if  your  as- 
sumption that  there  is  no  fear  is  cor- 
rect. An  ugly  dream,  or  worse  still  a 
bug-a-boo  story  told  by  a  thoughtless 
person,  may  make  a  nameless  or  inex- 
pressible terror  to  a  little  one.  Mak- 
ing the  hour  later  probably  would  not 
change  the  trouble.  Sometimes  and 
indeed  often  the  reluctance  to  go  to 
bed  arises  in  this  way.  The  child  is 
usually  tired  and  so  over-nervous.  At 
such  time  play  becomes  more  exciting, 
even  if  not  boisterous,  and  it  is  a 
greater  cross  to  leave  it.  Hence  the 
grief  and  the  nervous  agitation.  In 
such  cases  the  best  remedy  is  to  pre- 
pare the  child  for  going  to  bed  by 
some  unexciting  amusement  or  mo- 
notonous story  telling,  during  which 
the  clothing  is  coaxed  off  the  child 
without  its  really  noticing — or  the 
bath  may  be  given  just  before  bed- 
time instead  of  in  the  morning.  Per- 
haps a  story  or  two  after  the  child  is 
put  to  bed  may  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete the  quieting  effect. 


Unknown  Causes  of  Diphtheria. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

My  only  child,  a  girl  of  two  years,  has 
been  taken  from  me  by  that  dread  disease, 
diphtheria,  after  an  illness  of  only  four 
days.  She  had  not  been  exposed  to  it  in 
any  way  known  to  us,  as  there  was  not  a 
case  of  the  disease  anywhere  in  the  vicinity. 
Our  drainage  was  pronounced  perfect  and 
the  locality  we  reside  in  healthful.  She 
had  always  been  a  robust  child,  but  about 
two  months    before   her    death    she  had 


a  week  of  illness  and  painful  crying  spells 
which  the  doctor  accounted  for  by  saying 
she  had  an  abscess  in  her  ear.  He  pre- 
scribed a  medicine  for  her  which  eased  the 
pain,  and  after  a  week  he  pronounced  her 
cured,  though  I  had  seen  no  discharge  or 
anything  to  indicate  an  abscess.  Now,  I 
should  like  your  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
diphtheria  could  have  been  the  result  of  that 
abscess.  It  must  have  discharged  internal- 
ly. The  little  one  never  appeared  Well  after 
she  had  the  abscess,  though  not  ill  enough 
to  cause  us  to  feel  at  all  alarmed  about  her. 
She  lost  her  color  and  also  her  appetite, 
and  I  have  thought  that  the  discharge  may 
have  slowly  poisoned  her  blood,  as  her 
death  did  not  result  from  the  membrane 
choking  her.  In  fact,  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  she  died  the  physician  said  the  mem- 
brane had  loosened  and  in  all  probability 
she  would  recover;  but  in  the  afternoon  she 
sank  rapidly,  and  he  gave  her  only  a  few 
hous  to  live,  as  heart  failure,  the  result  of 
blood  poisoning,  had  set  in.  I  would  be 
very  grateful  for  your  opinion  as  to  whether 
the  abscess  could  have  caused  the  diph- 
theria or  not.       A  Sorrowing  Mother. 

Leaving  out  various  remote  possi- 
bilities, we  should  say  that  the  abscess 
— or  rather  threatened  abscess,  as  the 
presence  of  pus  was  not  proven — did 
not  influence  the  subsequent  diph- 
theria except  in  so  far  as  any  pre- 
vious depressing  illness  or  condition 
may  favor  the  appearance  of  diph- 
theria. As  far  as  we  now  know  diph- 
theria depends  upon  a  special  poison, 
as  much  as  does  scarlet  fever,  measles 
or  small-pox.  How  or  through  what 
agencies  this  poison  is  communicated 
is  in  many  cases  quite  unknown,  some- 
times not  even  a  plausible  guess  be- 
ing possible. 


The  Desirability  of  Boiling  Sponges. 

To  the  Editor  of  Babyhood: 

Will  you  please  tell  me  why  a  sponge  is 
a  dangerous  thing  with  which  to  wash  a 
baby's  face  ?  M.  C.  P. 
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The  danger  of  a  sponge  lies  in  its 
porous  structure,  which  enables  it  to 
conceal  dirt,  and  renders  real  cleans- 
ing difficult.  A  cloth  is  less  porous, 
more  easily  purified,  and,  what  prac- 
tically is  a  potent  consideration,  very 
cheap,  and  hence  often  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  If  a  sponge  were  very  fre- 
quently .  (i.  e.,  every  day  or  two)  boiled 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  would 
be  pretty  safe.  Actually  the  sponge 
usually  does  not  carry  dangerous  dirt, 
but  it  at  any  time  may  do  so.  Simple 
fermentive  changes  ("mustiness") 
may  produce  things  in  a  sponge  which 
would  irritate  the  eyes.  But  the  main 
danger  lies  in  the  possibility  of  pus 
or  septic  matter  getting  upon  the 
sponge  and  thus  being  carried  to  the 
eye,  where  serious  or  dangerous  in- 
flammation might  be  set  up.  It  is  not 
pretended  that  these  accidents  are 
very  common ;  but  they  occur  suffi- 
ciently often  for  every  physician  to 
know  of  them,  and  the  substitution  of 
simple  rags,  often  thoroughly  cleansed 
or  discarded  altogether,  is  a  great 
safeguard  against  them.  A  rag  which 
has  been  used  to  remove  matter  and 
which  has  been  soiled  by  it  should  be 
destroyed  at  once.  The  same  is  still 
more  emphatically  true  of  cloths  used 
about  a  person  sick  of  contagious  dis- 
ease, such  as  diphtheria,  scarlatina  and 
the  like. 


Condensed  Replies. 

W.  E.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

We  think  it  wiser  that  children 
sleep  by  themselves  when  practicable. 
There  is  a  prevailing  belief  that  it  is 
not  wise  for  the  young  to  sleep  with 
old,  but  the  reason  give  for  it  smacks 


more  of  superstition  than  science.  The 
real  ground  of  objection  we  think  is 
this :  The  aged  often  will  not,  and 
perhaps  from  habit  cannot,  bear  the 
amount  of  fresh  air  and  ventilation 
that  nowadays  we  think  best  for  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  adults.  In  addition 
they  are  apt  to  over-burden  the  bed 
with  wrappings,  which  does  not  con- 
duce to  the  best  sleep. 
B..  Reedsburg,  Wis. 

The  question  might  be  re-stated 
thus :  Is  an  enema  twice  a  day  more 
or  less  harmful  than  allowing  the 
bowels  to  remain  unmoved  or  than 
some  other  remedy?  It  hardly  need 
be  said  that  any  remedy,  whether 
medicine,  suppository  or  enema,  is  ob- 
jectionable if  an  evacuation  can  be 
obtained  by  such  natural  stimulants 
as  laxative  food  or  exercise ;  but  if 
something  must  be  given,  then  what? 
The  objection  of  the  enema  is  the  pos- 
sible dilatation  of  the  lower  bowel  and 
a  greater  tolerance  of  retained  mat- 
ter. The  choice  is  generally  between 
an  enema  and  a  suppository.  Once  a 
day  is  less  objectionable  than  twice. 

As  for  the  question  of  food,  it  may 
be  worth   your   while  to  experiment 
with  a  laxative  food,  like  Mellin's. 
E.  M.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  skin  can  be 
considerably  diminished  by  cool  bath- 
ing. The  exact  temperature  of  the 
bath  will  vary  with  different  children, 
but  the  rule  will  be  that  the  water 
should  be  as  cool  as  the  skin  promptly 
reacts  from.  A  bath  which  chills  de- 
feats its  purpose.  Immersion  in  cold 
water  is  not  advisable,  or  at  most  but 
for  a  moment.  A  method  of  bathing 
often  mentioned  in  Babyhood  is 
suited  to  most  cases.   The  child  stands 
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ill  slightly  warm  water  ankle-deep  and 
is  sponged  with  cool  water,  and  then 
dried  by  smart  nibbing.  Those  parts, 
like  the  face  and  neck,  most  exposed 
should  always  be  rubbed  with  cold  wa- 
ter at  the  morning  bath,  unless  the 
child  be  noticeably  feeble. 

F.  G.,  Nashville,  Tain. 

The  patent  medicine  alluded  to  may 
or  may  not  be  desirable  in  a  given 
case.  But  we  do  not  "recommend" 
any  such,  nor,  indeed,  any  medicine  of 
any  kind  to  patients  about  whom  we 
know  nothing. 

Inexperienced,  Nevada,  Mo. 

The  question  concerns  a  child  of 
eleven  months  who  was  late  in  teeth- 
ing, who  had  good  weight  up  to  five 
months  of  age,  since  which  she  has 
been  stationary  in  weight  and  is  flabby. 
Now,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  growth,  while  partly  due  to 
colds  the  child  has  had  during  the  au- 
tumn, is  also  partly  due  to  faulty  nu- 
triment. Nothing  is  said  about  it,  but 
it  is  very  likely  that,  as  often  occurs, 
the  breast  milk  became  impaired  about 
that  time,  and  the  change,  together 
with  the  illnesses,  led  to  the  arrest  of 
growth  in  weight. 

G.  Y.,  Camden,  N.  J. 

To  begin  with,  the  child  is  not  real- 
ly backward  as  to  weight  or  teething 
for  his  age.  He  seems  to  be  getting 
his  canines,  which  are  often  later  still 
in  appearance.  His  dietary  is  amply 
large.  We  notice  that  you  have  put 
him  upon  a  three-meal  dietary — the 
orange  juice  going  for  nothing  as 
food — which  is  unusual  for  his  age 
and  for  much  longer.  But  his  meals 
are  very  large,  so  that  he  gets  enough. 
He  may  have  any  kind  of  stale  bread- 


crusts  ;  his  molars  are  sufficiently  cut 
to  do  work. 

F.  R.  L.,  Grecnbay,  Wis. 

We  have  often  heard  objection 
made,  particularly  by  "old-fashioned" 
nurses,  to  patients'  sleeping  with 
their  arms  up.  But  no  reason  for  the 
objection  has  ever  been  made  clear  to 
us.  We  suspect  it  is  this :  If  a  sleep- 
ing person  keeps  his  arms  or  any  part 
of  his  body  in  a  position  which  re- 
quires a  muscular  effort  to  maintain 
it,  it  is  evident  that  the  relaxation  of 
perfect  sleep  has  not  occurred.  The 
posture  is  probably  not  the  cause  of 
the  imperfect  sleep,  but  the  result. 
But  there  are  persons  who  sleep  with 
their  arms  raised  with  perfect  com- 
fort and  apparent  refreshment.  If, 
therefore,  you  cannot  find  any  evi- 
dence of  ill-health  or  any  other  cause 
for  your  child's  habit,  it  seems  to  us 
better  that  you  should  let  her  take  her 
sleep  as  she  best  enjoys  it,  taking  care 
that  her  arms  and  chest  are  warmly 
enough  clad  to  prevent  chilling. 

M.,  Denison,  Tex. 

The  mode  in  which  worms  gain  ac- 
cess to  the  human  body  varies.  The 
embryos  of  some  are  found  in  pork 
or  meat,  the  eggs  and  embryos  of 
others  are  swallowed  with  uncooked 
vegetables  and  in  water. 
F.  A.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

There  has  been  in  twenty  years  (in 
spite  of.  your  observations)  a  great 
deal  done  in  mitigation  of  colic ;  but 
it  has  been  in  the  way  of  prevention, 
by  proper  arrangement  of  diet,  not  in 
invention  of  new  drugs.  For  our  part 
we  hear  very  little  of  the  colicky  baby 
nowadays,  as  compared  with  twenty 
years  ago.   It  is  true  that  some  babies, 
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even  if  suckled,  do  have  a  good  deal 
of  colic  in  the  first  three  months  of 
their  life ;  but  often  in  these  cases  the 
cause  is  evident,  although  beyond  the 
physician's  control.  You  do  not  say 
what  your  child's  diet  is,  whether 
breast  or  bottle.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  colic  and  the  unwillingness  to 
be  touched  are  akin. 

D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Nearly  all  adult  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  present  a  scanty  rose-colored 
rash,  but  this  is  frequently  absent  in 
children.  When  present,  small  rose 
spots  or  papules  a  little  larger  in 
size  than  a  pin's  head  may  be  noticed, 
especially  on  the  abdomen  and  lower 
part  of  the  chest,  and  more  rarely  on 
the  legs.  They  begin  to  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  first  week,  and  come  in 
several  successive  crops,  each  papule 
lasting  three  days.  There  may  not  be 
more  than  five  or  six  of  these  spots 
on  the  whole  body  at  a  given  time,  so 
that  a  very  minute  inspection  may  be 
necessary  in  order  to  discover  them. 

D.  £.,  Muscatine,  la. 

We  cannot  give  you  a  medicinal  or 
a  directly  remedial  suggestion,  be- 
cause the  perversion  of  appetite  you 
describe,  namely,  dirt  eating,  seems 
to  depend  upon  various  causes.  It  is 
known  probably  all  over  the  world 
Sometimes  it  seems  due  to  an  actual 
need  of  some  component  which  is 
wanting  in  the  dietary  actually  used. 
More  often  it  is  considered  to  be  the 
expression  of  a  neurosis  (nervous  af- 
fection) of  the  stomach.  The  cure 
lies  in  determining  and  removing  the 
cause,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  a 
physician  who  can  see  the  child. 


F.  R.  G.j  Boston. 

The  objection  to  the  toilet  is  not 
rare.  The  reasons  for  it  are  often 
undiscoverable.  The  only  thing  from 
a  medical  point  of  view  to  be  con- 
sidered is,  whether  or  not  this  dislike 
may  arise  from  any  tenderness  of 
skin  or  other  parts.  This  you  can 
judge  by  noticing  if  he  seems  tender 
to  handling  when  dressed.  The  dis- 
like to  being  meddled  with,  and  espe- 
cially to  be  dressed  and  undressed,  is 
often  seen  when  no  evidence  of  ill- 
health  appears. 
L.,  Michigan  City,  Ind. 

One  of  the  commonest  troubles  re- 
sulting from  measles  is  a  purulent  dis- 
charge from  one  or  both  ears,  lasting, 
if  neglected,  many  years.  This  is  due 
to  a  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mid- 
dle ear,  and  though  not  dangerous  in 
itself,  is  so  prone  to  cause  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  that  insurance 
companies  will  not  sell  a  policy  to  any- 
one subject  to  that  ear  trouble.  When 
it  is  realized  that  troubles  of  such  a 
serious  nature  as  those  mentioned  are 
often  the  direct  result  of  measles, 
mothers  will  give  up  the  dangerous 
custom  of  exposing  their  children  to 
the  disease,  and  will  exert  themselves 
to  avoid  the  malady. 
Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Cold   food   is  not  desirable.  We 
cannot  surely  say  that  milk  which  has 
been   cooled   but   is   not  really  cold 
would  be  harmful. 
Anxious,  Brookhaven,  Miss. 

His  three  pints  of  milk  is  probably 
ample  food  for  him,  but  you  can  make 
it  more  laxative  by  changing  its  pro- 
portions a  little.  As  you  give  five 
meals,  we  will  suppose  that  you  give 
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about  ten  ounces  at  a  meal.  An  ounce 
is  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  average 
size,  but  measuring  glasses  are  now 
sold  cheaply  at  crockery  stores,  and 
are  very  convenient.  If  you  mix  the 
ten  ounces  of  food  thus:  milk,  six 
ounces ;  cream,  one  ounce ;  oatmeal 
gruel  (strained),  three  ounces,  and 
slightly  sweeten  the  mixture,  say  with 
a  couple  of  teaspoon  fill  of  sugar 
(even,  not  heaping),  you  will  have  a 
more  laxative  mixture.  If  not  laxative 
enough,  the  proportions  of  cream  may 
be  gradually  increased. 
P.  R.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Of  course  we  cannot  certainly  say 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  overflow  ; 
whether,  as  your  form  of  statement 
suggests,  the  amount  of  liquid  taken 
caused  a  greater  flow  of  thin  milk  than 
the  breast  could  be  expected  to  hold, 
or  whether  the  containing  capacity  of 
the  breasts  was  naturally  small  and 
the  breasts,  perhaps  more  sensitive 
than  usual,  began  to  empty  themselves 
on  slight  distension.  Both  of  these 
conditions  are  met  with,  as  well  as 
some  others. 
M.,  Dover,  Del. 

The  cooking  of  milk  is  sometimes 
undesirable,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  at  its  worst  causes  rickets — 
provided  that  it  is  good  milk.  If  you 
simply  scald  the  milk  you  need  not 
fear. 

Young  Mother,  Grand  Forks,  N .  Dak. 

You  do  not  say  why  you  object  to 
the  child's  sleeping  upon  the  back.  If 
she  prefers  it  and  sleeps  better  so,  we 
know  of  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
broken  up.  If,  however,  you  have  a 
good  reason — sufficiently  good  to 
make  it  worth  while  to  combat  her  in- 


clination in  this  particular — the  means 
we  think  least  objectionable  are  to 
gently  turn  her  upon  her  side  when 
she  is  asleep,  or  else  to  fasten  to  the 
back  of  the  night-gown  a  roll  of  some 
soft  material  of  sufficient  size  to  pre- 
vent her  turning.  Such  a  roll  could 
be  made  of  cotton  batting  covered 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  or  cotton  stuff, 
and  be  perhaps  six  inches  long  and 
two-and-a-half  inches  thick,  like  a 
large  sausage. 

D.  A"..  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

Doubtless  the  cause  of  the  eyes  and 
nose  itch,  whether  from  a  local  irri- 
tation or  digestive  disorder,  can  only 
be  told  after  seeing  the  child.  The 
treatment  would,  of  course,  depend 
upon  the  supposed  cause. 

A.  J.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

The  stammering  probably  needs  at- 
tention. Many  children,  who  do  not 
ordinarily  stammer,  will  do  so  when  a 
little  out  of  health,  when  simply  ''run. 
down,"  when  their  diet  is  faulty,  when 
their  gums  are  painful,  and  from  a 
multitude  of  such  causes.  Older  chil- 
dren stammer  when  pressed  at  their 
studies,  etc.  You  should  consult  your 
physician,  who  will  search  for  all  these; 
errors  of  health  and  direct  you. 
G..  Woodstock,  Vt. 

The  development  of  the  digestive 
powers  is  such  as  gives  ground  of 
hoping  that  as  this  power  strengthens, 
the  ability  to  digest  milk  will  be  in- 
creased. But  we  may  add  that  a  real 
inability  to  digest  milk  properly  taken 
is  very  rare  indeed.  There  is  a  very 
general  disability  to  digest  milk  if  it  is 
considered  as  a  drink  and  not  as  a 
food.  We  mean  that  people  take  or 
allow  their  children  to  take  milk  with 
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other  food  as  they  would  water,  dis- 
regarding the  fact  that  it  is  itself  a 
very  highly  nutritious  food.  We 
often  see  children  at  table  who,  having 
already  eaten  enough,  pour  into  their 
stomachs  a  glass  or  two  of  milk,  alone 
enough  for  a  good  meal  and  often 
cold  enough  to  arrest  all  digestion. 
The  result  is  very  usually  such  a 
catarrhal  attack  as  is  called  "bilious." 
M.  M.,  Savannah,  Ga. 

The  chicken-pox  is  practically  free 
from  danger  to  life,  that  is  to  say,  the 
uncomplicated  forms  seen  in  private 
practice ;  but  it  often  leaves  rather 
unsightly  marks  upon  the  face. 

E.  L.,  Talladega,  Ala. 

The  stye  usually  comes,  as  do  boils 
and  the  like,  from  external  infection. 
Pus-producing  organisms  are  always 
about,  and  if  they  find  entrance  into 
the  skin  in  any  way  suppuration  is 
likely  to  follow.  It  is  true  that  debili- 
tated persons  can  resist  infection  less, 
but  they  have  no  monopoly  of  such 
things. 

W .  T.,  Burlington,  la. 

His  fasting  is  probably  wise  and 
due  to  an  instinctive  recognition  of 
his  stomach  disorder,  which  calls  for 
rest  of  that  organ  or  to  the  want  of 
appetite  which  often  attends  such  ail- 
ments. Doubtless  your  physician 
knew  what  lie  was  talking  about  when 
he  said  the  child  had  gastritis.  Prob- 
ably it  was  of  the  variety  known  as 
catarrhal. 

F.  ,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

First  examine  the  protrusion  to  see 
if  it  be  really  a  rupture  and  not  one 
of  the  naturally  protruding  navels. 
This  you  can  probably  determine  (if 
not,  your  physician  can)  by  observing 
whether  the  protrusion  contains  any- 


thing that  can  be  pushed  back  within 
the  body.  This  movable  part,  if  it  ex- 
ist, constitutes  the  real  hernia.  If  it 
be  a  real  hernia  it  ought  to  be  at- 
tended to. 

D.  R.,  Crisfield,  Md. 

During  the  first  month  the  infant 
may  be  applied  to  the  breast  every 
hour  in  the  daytime,  and  once  or  twice 
during  the  hours  required  for  sleep. 
After  the  first  month  it  should  be  ac- 
customed to  take  the  breast  at  inter- 
vals of  two  hours  by  day.  and  once,  or 
at  most  twice,  during  the  eight  or 
nine  hours  required  for  the  sleep  of 
the  mother. 

L.  S.,  St.  Johnsburg,  Vt. — 
Pasteurized  milk  is  milk  which  has 
been  sterilized  at  a  temperature  con- 
siderably below  the  boiling  point. 
The  temperature  of  75°  C=167°  F  is 
chosen  as  being  sufficiently  high  for 
the  preservation  of  milk. 

A.  M.  R.  R.,  New  York  City— 
We  do  not  see  any  use  in  the  to- 
mato, and  the  other  vegetables  men- 
tioned— ordinary  digestion  being  as- 
sumed— should  be  deferred  a  couple 
of  years  longer  at  least.  The  stewed 
fruit  may  be  useful,  particularly  if 
there  is  constipation,  but  the  canned 
fruit  and  ordinarily  the  stewed  fruit 
does  more  harm  by  the  sugar  which 
is  added  than  it  does  good  by  its 
salts. 

E.  J.  S.,  Lafayette,  Ind. — 

It  is  not  true,  if  it  is  milk  of  ordin- 
ary good  quality.  At  its  best  cow's  milk 
is  not  so  good  as  is  good  breast  milk, 
and  must  be  prepared,  as  you  well 
know.  But  the  variations  of  good 
cow's  milk  are  such  as  may  be  or- 
dinarily made  good  by  varying  the 
proportion  of  water  added. 
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Elementary  Lessons. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  HOME  SCHOOL. 

Not  lone:  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  woman  in  one  of  the  smaller 
towns  of  southern  Missouri,  in  which 
she  said : 

"1  am  afraid  my  children  must  grow 
up  without  education  unless  I  can  do 
something  for  them  myself.  The 
school  is  three  miles  from  us.  My 
little  boy  is  too  young  to  go  alone,  and 
none  of  us  can  spare  the  time  to  take 
him.  Herbert  has  been  crippled  from 
his  birth,  and,  even  if  he  could  walk 
those  three  miles,  I  fear  the  other 
bovs  would  jeer  at  him  and  perhaps 
injure  him.  If  I  had  a  little  instruc- 
tion how  to  begin  and  a  few  chil- 
dren's books,  I  am  sure  1  could  give 
both  my  children  a  start,  and  they 
would  help  each  other.  I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  pleasure  even  their 
childish  attempts  give  to  their  blind 
grandma,  whom  we  find  little  time  to 
amuse." 

Now  here  is  but  one  case  among  the 
many  hundreds  that  must  exist  all 
over  the  country.  W  hat  is  needed  by 
these  mothers  is  a  few  suggestions  as 
to  simple  methods  requiring  no  special 
training,  and  the  direction  to  a  few 
good  books.  But  it  is  not  only  to  these 
that  some  suggestions  as  to  home  in- 
struction may  be  of  use.  In  all 
schools  (the  kindergarten  and  private 
school  perhaps  excepted)  there  can  be 
so  little  time  and  attention  given  to 
each  child  that  the  real  development 
of  the  child's  mind  might  be  materially 
aided  by  home  instruction.  There 
are  also  many  children  to  whom  the 


confinement  of  school  is  clearly  in- 
jurious and  yet  whose  activities  need 
outlet  and  direction.  Now,  with  some 
slight  expenditure  of  time  and  thought 
in  home  instruction  by  parents  or 
older  brother  or  sister,  these  children 
would  soon  find  that  they  were  by  no 
means  behind  the  stronger  fellows.  It 
is  often  astonishing,  when  one  looks 
back,  to  find  how  much  has  been  ac- 
complished by  perhaps  only  fifteen 
minutes  a  day  given  to  working  with 
children  in  such  branches  as  are 
suited  to  them.  Often  nothing  pleases 
them  so  well  as  to  feel  that  they  have 
a  little  school,  just  like  the  big  boys 
and  girls.  But  one  essential  feature 
of  this  school  must  be  a  joyousness, 
a  certain  spontaneity,  which  is  often 
lacking  in  the  larger  school.  With- 
out this  we  can  never  make  a  success 
of  our  teaching  of  little  children,  and 
this  may  be  said  with  especial  truth 
of  our  home  teaching.  Here  the  in- 
terest and  variety  which  we  put  into 
the  subject  must  supply  the  place  of 
the  inspiration  often  afforded  by  the 
school  companions  and  surrounding. 
When  we  find  no  interest  nor  en- 
thusiasm, and  can  create  none,  it  is 
time  to  give  up  the  lessons  for  a  more 
favorable  season,  for  the  result  will 
never  be  satisfactory.  There  is  some 
defect  in  either  teacher  or  pupil,  or 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  work. 
Again,  if  we  find  the  mental  exercise 
interfering  in  the  least  with  the  phy- 
sical vigor  or  development,  it  should 
be  discontinued.  We  must  first  of  all 
make    sure    that    our    children  are 
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healthy  animals.  No  amount  of  men- 
tal culture  can  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  physical  health. 

Reading. 

As  a  general  thing,  reading  would 
be  the  first  branch  to  attempt.  But 
let  me  say,  as  a  first  principle,  I 
should  never  attempt  to  teach  a  child 
to  read  who  did  not  desire  to  learn.  It 
is  time  thrown  away,  giving  the  child 
unnecessary  pain  and  also  a  disgust 
for  reading,  which  it  is  hard  to  cure. 
I  always  recall,  in  this  connection,  the 
little  boy  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who  was 
considered  quite  incorrigible  in  this 
way,  though  of  unusually  fine  intellect 
in  other  directions.  Why  Frank  could 
not  read  nobody  could  understand. 
His  father  went  to  Congress,  and 
Frank  and  his  mother  spent  the  win- 
ter in  Washington,  and  often  at- 
tended Congressional  debates.  His 
parents  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
the  fact  that  Frank  spent  much  of  the 
time  at  home  with  the  newspaper  in 
his  hand.  One  day,  for  fun.  his 
mother  said :  "Frank,  what  are  you 
so  interested  in  ?  I  wish  you  would 
read  it  to  me."  To  her  great  surprise 
the  child  calmly  began  to  read  her  the 
report  of  the  last  debate  he  had  heard 
in  Congress.  The  time  was  ripe,  the 
work  was  done  with  no  apparent  ef- 
fort. 

The  Value  of  Books. 

For  the  ordinary  child  who  really 
wishes  to  learn  to  read  I  have  found 
books  at  first  of  very  little  help.  They 
contain  too  much,  are  too  bewilder- 
ing. A  simple  letter  which  the  child 
sees  you  make  with  a  pencil,  and  can 
imitate  after  yourself,  chains  the  at- 
tention.     It    is    a    living    thing,  a 


creation,  while  the  letter  in  the  book 
is  a  dead  thing,  of  no  special  interest. 
I  have  begun  successfully  with  my 
own  and  other  children  with  the  let- 
ter A  printed,  giving  the  short  sound. 
Soon  I  give  T,  with  its  sound,  and 
after  that  combine  the  two  in  AT. 
After  this  I  give  other  consonant 
sounds,  each  one  after  the  last  is  well 
mastered — that  is,  easily  distinguished, 
sounded,  and  printed — and  as  they 
are  learned  combine  them  with  AT, 
forming  CAT,  RAT,  BAT,  etc.  I 
proceed  in  the  same  way  with  E,  I, 
O,  U  and  their  combinations.  If  the 
interest  flags  before  all  the  vowels 
are  learned,  teach  a  few  words, 
such  as  "the"  and  "is,"  and  with 
these  and  the  words  already  ac- 
quired form  sentences,  such  as  "The 
cat  is  on  the  mat,"  "Let  the  dog  run." 
After  the  short  vowel  sounds  and  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  consonants 
have  been  mastered,  introduce  the 
long  vowels  and  show  the  effect  of  the 
final  silent  E,  changing  "hat"  to 
"hate,"  etc.  This  brings  in  the  silent 
letters,  the  poor  little  dumb  things 
who  merely  stand  there  to  help  the 
others  but  cannot  say  anything  them- 
selves. From  time  to  time,  as  occa- 
sion may  demand,  introduce  such 
words  as  may  be  necessary  to  help 
form  good  sentences,  but  are  too  com- 
plicated in  their  sounds  for  the  chil- 
dren to  form  them  at  present  in  that 
way.  At  this  stage,  from  time  to 
time,  introduce  some  simple  book- 
reading,  just  to  give  the  child  a 
chance  to  see  what  he  has  learned. 
But  as  a  general  thing  I  could  always 
hold  the  interest  best  when  my  child 
followed  the  story  as  I  printed  it, 
even  if  I  should  take  the  same  story 
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as  the  book.    My  little  girl  or  five  be- 
gan in  this  way  in  August,  and  by 
Christmas  time  could  read  well  enough 
to  get  much  pleasure  for  herself. 
Arithmetic. 

Exercises  in  numbers  are  often 
very  pleasing  to  children,  but  become 
vague  and  profitless  unless  objects  are 
used.  The  child  needs  his  sight  to 
aid  him  in  grasping  the  idea,  and  often 
his  touch.  One  sometimes  finds  young 
children  who  at  first  cannot  count  ob- 
jects by  sight,  but  by  taking  them 
up  successively  and  counting  as  they 
handle  them  their  minds  grasp  the  idea 
of  the  number.  For  counting,  any 
small  objects  may  be  used,  but  I  find 
a  box  of  wooden  toothpicks,  or  straws 
cut  in  uniform  length,  as  good  as  any- 
thing. As  soon  as  the  child  can  count 
out  three  of  these  he  can  form  them 
into  a  triangle,  or  even  make  a  cross 
out  of  two,  and  besides  doing  this  he 
should  be  encouraged  to  imitate  his 
design  with  the  pencil.  As  he  mas- 
ters more  and  more  numbers  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  his  designs  will 
increase,  and  he  may  attain  to  quite  a 
proficiency  in  drawing  as  well  as  in 
counting.  Indeed,  drawing  may  be 
introduced  incidentally  with  almost 
any  branch,  and  will  be  found  a  very 
efficient  aid  as  well  as  an  object  in  it- 
self. We  cannot  too  soon  accustom  a 
child  to  the  use  of  a  pencil  both  for 
his  pleasure  and  profit.  In  counting, 
however,  we  should  not  confine  our- 
selves to  one  set  of  objects.  If  we  do 
so  we  may  find  that  our  child  can 
count  three  sticks,  but  will  be  at  a 
loss  with  three  beans  or  three  pebbles. 

I  sometimes  feel  as  if  children  must 
have  an  inheritance  from  the  Chinese, 


they  are  at  first  so  accurate  and  un- 
reasoning in  their  imitations.  Of 
course  some  children  naturally  reason, 
but  as  many  naturally  do  not,  and  we 
have  to  fit  our  teaching  to  the  needs 
of  all.  From  counting  we  can  easily 
go  on  to  adding,  subtracting,  and  later 
multiplying  and  dividing,  but  the 
lessons  must  be  exceedingly  short  and 
as  interesting  as  possible. 

Geography. 
I  have  always  found  geography  a 
fascinating  subject  to  children  when 
treated  as  a  living  subject,  with  the 
hills  and  valleys  and  streams  around 
their  own  home,  their  little  world,  as  a 
sample  of  the  great  world  beyond. 
My  mother  early  taught  me  about  the 
forms  of  land,  the  peninsulas,  islands, 
isthmuses,  etc.,  in  our  daily  walks,  and 
how  the  turns  ^and  twists  of  the  gut- 
ter streams  formed  for  me  a  mimic 
world  of  islands,  capes,  and  conti- 
nents ;  so  that  when  I  was  at  length 
initiated  into  the  "book  learning"  of 
geography  the  divisions  of  land  and 
water  had  no  terrors  for  me.  as  they 
had  for  the  other  children,  but  were 
as  clear  in  my  mind  as  the  faces  of 
my  playfellows.  This  is  the  true  sys- 
tem in  the  early  teaching  of  geog- 
raphy. A  little  journey  often  gives  an 
interesting  impetus  to  geographical 
study.  Jenny's  aunt  has  gone  to 
Europe,  her  sister  is  in  New  York,  or 
her  brother  in  California.  Here  we 
have  our  material.  The  child  believes 
that  real  people  go  to  real  places.  If 
the  aunt  or  the  brother  or  sister  are 
there,  the  place  obtains  reality  from 
their  presence.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
the  use  of  a  map  or  globe.  And  in 
this  connection  let  me  say  that  I  con- 
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sider  it  a  valuable  aid  to  geographical 
study  for  children  to  have  maps  or 
globes  always  within  reach — maps  on 
the  w  alls  of  the  play-room  or  the  bed- 
room or  nursery.  . 

But  to  return  to  the  little  girl  whose 
relations  are  travelling.  Show  her 
one  country  on  the  map,  and  then  help 
her  little  fingers  to  track  the  way  her 
friends  have  gone,  telling  stories  here 
and  there  of  what  they  would  see. 
We  may  tell  of  the  car  journey  from 
the  West  across  the  Alleghenies,  with 
the  glimpses  of  coal-mining,  the  rush- 
ing rivers  and  the  busy  people,  and 
the  cities  and  all  their  wonders  ;  or  w  e 
may  lead  her  baby  finger  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  tell  of  the  wonders  of 
the  sea.  the  port  at  which  the  vessel 
stops,  the  journey  to  Paris,  perhaps, 
the  ride  through  the  Mont  Cenis  tun- 
nel to  Italy,  the  excursion  to  the  blue 
grotto  of  Capri,  or  the  wonders  of  the 
great  aquarium  at  Naples.  It  does  not 
matter  so  much  what  countries  we  de- 
scribe as  what  way  we  tell  it.  It 
should  be  like  a  lovely  story,  not  a 
list  of  dry  details.  Whatever  pictures 
we  can  use  to  illustrate  of  course 
make  it  all  the  better.  It  is  descriptive 
geography,  vitalized  to  suit  children. 
Mathematical  geography  should  never 
come  till  a  more  mature  age. 

In  this  connection  we  can  tell  about 
the  life  of  the  children  of  different 
countries — children  like  themselves, 
and  consequently  interesting.  If  one 
lives  where  the  ships  come  in.  a  lively 
game  of  the  carrying  trade,  teaching 
what  the  ships  carry  away  and  what 
they  bring  back,  would  interest  the 
children,  and  for  this  material  might 
be  obtained  from  the  marine  column 
in  the  newspaper.   When  my  children 


were  growing  up  there  was  great  in- 
terest in  Arctic  discovery,  and  the 
American,  English,  and  Austrian 
Arctic  exploring  expeditions  were 
our  geographical  food  for  a  whole 
winter.  The  children's  plays  were  all 
of  Arctic  adventure,  and  their  blocks 
were  made  to  form  icebergs,  whales, 
and  wrecks.  Be  sure  to  have  the  child 
see  on  the  map  the  places  described. 
It  will  be  certain  to  interest  them,  if 
you  have  done  your  work  well,  for  the 
place  will  be  real  to  them  now,  con- 
nected with  the  stories.  Let  the  child 
understand  also  that  the  map  is  a  plan, 
merely  showing  where  the  places  are, 
not  attempting  to  give  a  picture  of 
them.  This  could  be  illustrated  by  a 
picture  or  a  plan  of  his  room.  From 
this  wre  can  easily  go  on,  as  the  child 
increases  in  intelligence  and  maturity, 
for  the  systematic  study  of  different 
countries. 

In  connection  with  geography  we 
give  the  children  a  very  good  start  in 
history — history  as  stories,  not  as 
dates  and  names. 

Natural  Science. 

Every  observant  child  is  interested 
in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  A  child 
who  is  not  rendered  obtuse  by  hard- 
ships or  wrong  training  desires  to  un- 
derstand the  world  around  him ;  how 
the  fire  burns  and  the  plants  grow, 
and  the  clouds  and  rain  and  snow  are 
made,  and  how  the  little  birds,  beasts, 
and  creeping  things  live  and  build 
their  homes.  Such  a  knowledge  is  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  and  profit  in 
many  w  ays.  And  with  this  knowledge 
of  the  wonders  in  the  world  around 
us  come  greater  kindliness  and  rever- 
ence and  love  for  all  living  things — 
surely  a  moral  good,  for 
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"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all." 

I  think  we  ought  to  prepare  our- 
selves as  much  as  we  can  to  meet  these 
eager  questioners,  and  if  they  are  not 
awakened  to  eager  questioning  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary stimulus. 

A  Successful  Way  of  Teaching  French. 

I  have  been  teaching  French  to  my 
little  girl  for  the  past  nine  months, 
and  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  I 
will  describe  my  plan  for  the  benefit 
of  other  mothers. 

She  was  just  four  years  old  when 
I  began,  and  the  first  lesson,  given  on 
a  hot  August  evening,  was  "II  fait 
bien  chand  cc  soir"  (It  is  very  warm 
this  evening).  This  was  followed  by 
several  other  easy  sentences.  I  never 
taught  single  words,  but  always  sen- 
tences containing  some  idea  that  in- 
terested the  child,  and  I  repeated  them 
over  and  over  again,  giving  the  equi- 
valent, but  not  the  literal  English,  the 
first  time  I  said  them.  She  thus  learned 
idioms  without  knowing  their  difficul- 
ties. After  a  few  days  of  oral  lessons, 
I  got  Mrs.  Barbauld's  early  lessons, 
translated  into  French,  and  began  by 
pointing  to  one  sentence,  reading  it 
very  slowly,  and  having  the  child  read 
it  after  me.  I  then  translated  it  freely 
for  her.  The  first  few  pages  of  the 
book  were  slow  work,  but  after  the 
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child  became  familiar  with  the  com- 
moner words,  and  we  went  on  much 
more  rapidly.  Later  I  heard  of  the 
Sauveur  system,  and  got  the  first 
book,  Causeries  avec  les  Enfants. 

I  talked  to  the  child  in  French 
while  bathing  and  dressing  her,  and 
while  we  took  our  walks ;  soon  I  be- 
gan to  invent  little  French  stories  for 
her  amusement,  and  I  sent  to  New 
York  for  the  French  "Mother  Goose" 
and  several  other  illustrated  nursery 
books  which  I  could  not  find  in  Phila- 
delphia. Now,  at  the  end  of  nine 
months,  the  child  can  understand 
any  ordinary  French  conversation,  can 
talk  freely  with  as  good  grammatical 
construction  as  average  children  of 
four  or  five  use  in  English,  and  can 
read  easy  French  stories  fluently.  I 
never  taught  her  to  speel.  or  even  the 
names  of  the  letters  in  French,  but 
simply  pronounced  the  words,  and  she 
learned  to  read  entirely  by  sight.  Of 
course  I  have  made  no  attempt  to 
teach  her  grammar  yet,  but  she  un- 
derstands and  is  interested  in  the  dif- 
ference between  masculine  and  fem- 
inine. 

Many  mothers  have  no  opportunity 
of  procuring  teachers  of  foreign 
languages  for  their  children,  and  do 
not  realize  how  easily  they  might 
teach  themselves,  in  the  early  years, 
when  memory  and  perception  are  at 
their  best,  and  the  child  does  not  need 
to  reason  or  be  troubled  with  gram- 
mar. L.  S. 
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The  Mothers'  Parliament. 


Bath-Tub  Notes. 

If  any  of  the  mothers  who  read 
Babyhood  have  not  used  bathing  mit- 
tens for  their  little  ones,  let  me  urge 
them  to  try  them.  My  little  girl, 
nineteen  months  old,  has  a  pair  cro- 
cheted of  coarse  knitting  cotton,  and 
fitting  loosely.  She  already  washes 
her  face,  ears  and  neck  with  a  good 
deal  of  skill,  and  enjoys  using  them 
greatly.  I  knew  a  little  boy  of  five 
who  bathed  himself  entirely,  very 
deftly  and  quickly,  not  only  saving 
his  mother  some  time  and  trouble,  but 
adding  greatly  to  his  own  enjoyment 
of  his  bath. 

I  wish  to  speak  also  of  the  great 
benefit  to  my  children  from  the  carry- 
ing out  of  Babyhood's  ruggestions 
about  bathing.  After  the  warm  bath, 
cold  water  is  gradually  added,  and 
the  water  as  it  cools  thrown  over  the 
child,  after  which  he  is  quickly  dried 
and  well  rubbed.  My  baby  of  five 
months  comes  out  of  this  process 
glowing,  and  his  older  sister  is  fast 
changing  from  a  frail  baby  to  a  ro- 
bust child,  quite  safe  from  taking  cold 
from  any  ordinary  exposure.  M.  D. 

Trimming  the  Bedstead. 

When  Tommy  was  nearly  two  years 
old  there  arose  the  question  of  a  crib. 
"But."  said  I.  "the  cribs  are  ugly,  and 
so  small  after  a  few  years  that  they 
are  of  no  use.  I  want  something 
dainty  and  pretty — all  white  and 
gold!"  I  bought  a  white  enameled 
iron  bedstead,  with  brass  bar  at  head 
and  foot,  and  a  brass  knob  on  each 


corner ;  width,  38  inches ;  length,  5 
feet.  Witbout  the  woven  wire  mat- 
tress it  cost  $10. 

I  also  bought  7  yards  of  yellow 
sateen  (I  intended  to  use  china  silk, 
but  found  it  was  not  strong  enough), 
3  yards  of  pretty  window  curtain  lace 
scalloped  on  both  edges,  2  yards  of 
yellow  satin  ribbon,  20y2  feet  of  me- 
dium brass  sash  rod,  which  was  cut 
into  four  lengths,  and  eight  brackets 
to  fit  the  sash  rod. 

I  made  a  valance  of  the  sateen, 
hanging  pretty  full,  and  just  touching 
the  floor  around  the  three  sides,  and 
a  coverlid  of  the  sateen  and  lace ;  a 
round  bolster  of  excelsior,  covered 
with  the  sateen  and  lace,  the  ends 
gathered  and  tied  with  a  pretty  bow 
of  ribbon.  Holes  were  bored  for  the 
brackets  at  the  point  where  the  side 
pieces  join  the  head  and  foot,  and 
again  12  inches  higher;  the  sateen 
curtains  must  be  gathered  on  the  rods 
with  a  heading  top  and  bottom,  and 
fastened  into  position  exactly  the  same 
as  window  sash  curtains  are  arranged. 
Of  course,  if  the  bed  be  pushed 
against  the  wall,  but  one.  side  need 
have  the  sash  rod  arranged  to  keep 
Baby  from  falling  out.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  as  the  rod  can  be  loosened 
easily  and  let  down,  to  make  the  bed, 
or  be  taken  off  entirely  if  not  needed 
any  more.  Longer  sides  and  slats  can 
be  had  any  time,  and  the  bedstead  will 
still  do  for  Baby  when  he  is  quite  a 
grown-up,  where  an  ordinary  crib 
would  perhaps  be  consigned  to  the 
garret  or  sold  for  a  mere  nothing. 
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I  bought  a  mattress  of  excelsior 
with  cotton  top,  which  has  proved 
most  satisfactory ;  a  hair  bolster  to 
replace  the  lace  covered  one  of  the 
daytime,  and  a  small  pair  of  blankets. 
1  made  a  comfortable  of  some  pretty 
challie  1  had,  and  one  of  cheesecloth. 
Sheets  and  bolster  cases  one  cannot 
have  too  many  of. 

1  made  a  mat  of  heavy,  coarse, 
white  Java  canvas,  and  worked  a  Gre- 
cian border  across  each  end  with  nar- 
row yellow  worsted  soutache  braid,  to 
lay  alongside  the  bed.  Jt  has  been 
washed  several  times,  and  is  just  as 
good  as  new  and  has  saved  my  carpet 
a  great  deal.  J.  F. 


A  Cause  of  Protruding  Ears. 

Will  you  allow  me  to  give  my  ex- 
perience with  "protruding  ears,''  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  in  a  recent  number 
of  Babyhood? 

I  have  two  little  ones.  At  about  the 
age  of  four  months,  No.  1  (my  boy) 
chose  as  his  sleeping  position  lying 
upon  his  back,  and  persisted  in  it. 
From  birth  up  to  that  time  his  ears 
had  been  "close  to  his  head,"  like  "J's" 
baby's.  But  after  a  month  or  two  I 
observed  that  they  had  begun  to  pro- 
tude,  and  the  trouble  gradually  in- 
creased. I  was  much  disturbed,  but 
could  find  no  remedy.  Finally,  when 
the  child  was  thirteen  months  old,  I 
took  him  away  on  a  visit.  At  the 
house  of  our  friend  he  was  provided 
with  a  large-sized  crib.  He  began 
rolling  about  in  it  at  night,  till  sud- 
denly he  reversed  his  sleeping  position, 
from  choice,  and  continued  from  that 
time  to  sleep  on  his  stomach. 

I  considered  it  a  desirable  change, 


but  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  re- 
sult. After  a  few  weeks  I  noticed 
that  there  was  an  improvement  in  the 
ears ;  and  before  long  they  had  entire- 
ly gone  back  to  their  original  and 
proper  position.  1  studied  over  the 
matter,  experimenting  with  my  own 
head  in  different  positions,  and  came 
to  a  conclusion  which  I  had  oppor- 
tunity to  test  when  the  ear  question 
came  up  again  in  connection  with  No. 
2  (my  little  girl) . 

She  had  been  sleeping  upon  her  back 
for  several  months  when  I  began  to 
observe  the  tendency  to  protrusion 
which  I  had  noticed  in  my.  boy's  ears. 
I  determined  at  once  to  teach  her  to 
lie  upon  her  stomach.  Accordingly, 
when  she  was  nine  months  old  I  be- 
gan first  with  the  day-nap.  I  laid  her 
on  her  stomach  in  her  cradle  and  gent- 
ly forced  her  back  to  that  position  at 
every  attempt  on  her  part  to  change  it. 
She  cried  for  a  few  minutes,  but  final- 
ly settled  down  and  fell  asleep.  I  re- 
peated the  same  thing  for  several  days 
and  at  bedtime,  until  she  evidently  pre- 
ferred that  position  to  any  other.  Then 
I  watched  the  ears,  and  soon  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  them  slowly  re- 
turn to  their  proper  position. 

Let  any  mother  lie  upon  her  back 
and  turn  her  head  from  side  to  side 
(slowly).  She  will  notice  that  the 
ear  will  most  invariably  fold  over  to- 
ward the  face,  unless  specially  laid 
flat  (by  the  hand)  at  each  movement 
of  her  head.  On  the  contrary,  let  the 
mother  lie  face  downward  and  turn 
her  head  from  side  to  side  (on  either 
cheek),  and  she  will  observe  that  the 
ear  will  be  pushed  backwards,  and  be 
flattened  against  the  side  of  her  head, 
as  it  should  be. 
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This  explanation  is  suggested  with 
the  hope  that  other  mothers  may  ex- 
periment upon  it  and  be  as  well  pleased 
with  the  result  as  I  have  been.  The 
ears  of  both  my  children  are  now  in 
the  best  position.  P.  S. 


Answering  Children's  Questions. 

Happy  are  the  children  whose  par- 
ents are  ever  ready  and  willing  to  give 
an  intelligent  answer  to  their  number- 
less questions.  Just  as  physical  energy 
causes  many  torn  garments,  that  bring 
an  unuttered  sigh  to  the  mother's  lips, 
so  it  is  mental  activity  that  causes  the 
child  to  seem  almost  a  living  interro- 
gation point. 

Wise  is  that  mother,  and  storing  up 
happy  memories  for  herself  as  well  as 
vigor  for  her  littles  ones,  who  restrains 
the  sigh  over  the  one  and  the  impatient 
answer  to  the  other ;  and,  instead  of 
pushing  aside  the  eager  little  question- 
er, pushes  her  own  problems  into  the 
background  and  takes  the  time  and 
thought  to  give  a  correct  answer.  This 
will  train  the  child's  mind  into  the 
habit  of  correct  thinking,  of  perfect 
truthfulness  and  of  reliance  upon  the 
parent's  word. 

Is  it  not  true  that  some  who  scorn 
a  lie,  and  who  proudly  imagine  they 
never  deceive  their  children,  vet  give, 
to  their  questions,  careless  answers, 
which  later  must  shake  their  own 
faith  either  in  the  mother's  knowl- 
edge or  her  truthfulness?  Who  has 
not  heard  the  words :  "I  know  it's  so, 
my  mamma  told  me."  sturdily  assert- 
ed, in  face  of  the  most  convincing 
proof  to  the  contrary?  Mothers  lose 
nothing  by  a  frank  admission  of  in- 
ability to  explain  some  things,  but  the 


questions  of  children  are  their  sincere 
seekings  after  knowledge,  and  deserve 
rational  answers,  suited  to  their  com- 
prehension. 

They  are  at  a  very  early  age  inter- 
ested in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Her  most  striking  objects — as  the  sun, 
the  moon,  and  the  endless  beauty  of 
clouds — fill  them  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration. Encourage  their  interest, 
and  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that 
it  is  easier  to  give  them  intelligent 
ideas  respecting  these  wonders  than 
often  appears  at  first.  With  the  tea- 
kettle for  an  assistant  the  tiniest  one 
may  learn  what  to  think  of  fogs  and 
clouds ;  and  the  bedtime  hour  may  be 
made  very  happy  by  two  little  ones 
playing  earth  and  moon,  with  a  candle 
for  the  sun.  A  right  thought  thus  im- 
planted in  a  child's  mind  will  not  only 
increase  his  interest  in  nature  and  help 
him  to  observe,  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  education,  but  will  also  di- 
vert his  attention  and  save  much  more 
fof  the  mother  than  the  explanation 
has  cost. 

"Now  is  the  accepted  time,"  busy 
mother,  when  the  question  is  asked. 
If  you  wait  for  time  to  answer,  there 
will  be  no  baby  to  hear ;  so  soon  do  the 
little  feet  grow  strong  to  wander  out 
into  the  world,  and  oftimes  are  they 
gone  into  that  school  where  they  no 
longer  need  our  poor  protection. 

L.  L. 


The  Convalescent  Play  Drawer. 

I  have  a  little  boy  four-and-a-half 
years  old.  He  has  been  sick  a  good 
deal,  recently  recovering  from  an  at- 
tack of  bronchitis,  preceded  by  a  long 
siege  of  scarlet  fever.    The  convales- 
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cent  period  is  a  very  trying  time,  for 
he  lias  an  active  brain  and  busy  fingers, 
and  is  always  singing  "Oh,  what  shall 
I  do  now?"  or,  "Mamma,  mamma, 
come  here,  I  want  somefing  to  do,"  so 
that  mother  has  had  to  tax  her  in- 
genuity to  the  utmost  to  keep  him  em- 
ployed. When,  as  is  the  case,  I  sup- 
pose, with  most  children,  his  mind  is 
bereft  of  planning  and  working,  his 
disposition  grows  fretful,  the  brows 
wrinkled,  the  voice  quarrelsome — alto- 
gether, he  is  quite  a  different  laddie 
from  the  busy  boy  who  seems,  for  the 
time,  quite  placid,  calm,  cheerful  and 
sweet  tempered. 

He  wakes  at  six  o'clock  and  can 
hardly  wait  until  daylight  for  "some- 
thing to  do."  Mamma  is  strict  in  not 
allowing  him  to  work  by  gaslight,  but 
will  move  his  bed  as  close  to  the  win- 
dow as  drafts  will  permit,  and  when 

the  dawn  enters  the  chamber  he  is  all 

p 

ready  for  business.  From  that  time 
until  six  o'clock  comes  for  the  tired 
lids  to  close  in  slumber  there  are  not 
many  idle  moments — a  story  told  will 
sometimes  make  a  good  resting  place. 
For  the  benefit  of  other  mothers  whose 
means  are  limited  (indeed,  what  child 
ever  is  fond  of  expensive  toys  with  no 
meaning  in  them  ?)  I  should  like  to 
let  them  peep  into  my  drawer  and  per- 
haps it  may  help  them  out  a  bit  under 
like  circumstances. 

This  play  drawer  is  quite  distinct 
from  my  boy's  own  (the  latter  having 
che  character  of  the  contents  of  forty 
pocket  possessions),  that  the  charm 
may  not  be  too  quickly  dissipated  by 
too  easy  access  to  its  treasures.  If  a 
child  feels  an  older  person  really  in- 
terested in  his  possessions,  willing  to 
aid  him  in  a  rightful  use  of  them,  it 


adds  much  to  their  value.  This  is 
especially  true  of  a  child  with  no  play- 
mates of  his  own  age.  He  must  ap- 
peal more  to  his  mother,  and  the  de- 
votion on  her  part,  the  willingness  to 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  repaid  in  after  years,  for,  when  the 
boy  goes  out  into  the  world,  the  in- 
fluence of  real  companionship  will  still 
cling  to  him.  But  to  return  to  the 
contents  of  the  drawer. 

First,  we  see  a  slate  and  pencil  with 
a  small  sponge,  then  a  small  paper 
block  to  tear  off  tiny  sheets  for  "let- 
ters," a  case  of  colored  pencils,  a  pair 
of  blunt  scissors,  a  pile  of  old  leaves 
of  magazines  from  which  to  cut  pic- 
tures, magazines  or  old  reports  in 
which  to  paste  them,  old  fashion  plates 
to  cut  out,  a  bottle  of  tiny  beads  to 
string,  a  magnet  and  iron  filings,  pieces 
of  cloth  for  dollie's  clothes,  or  to  sew 
together  for  a  "  'carecrow,"  squares  of 
cloth  to  "fringe"  for  doll's  towels,  etc. 

Then  comes  the  kindergarten  outfit, 
for  at  one  time  our  boy  was  a  kinder- 
gartener, and  was  quite  lost  without 
the  weaving  and  sewing  to  do.  (A 
large  variety  can  be  purchased  at  any 
kindergarten  supply  establishment.) 
There  are  packages  of  weaving  mats, 
a  package  of  sewing  cards,  a  box  of 
straws  for  stringing,  an  envelope  of 
paper  squares  in  bright  colors,  used 
for  pasting  on  paper  in  designs  and 
to  string  alternately  with  the  straws. 
The  cost  of  all  these  was  about  $2, 
and  thev  would  answer  for  months. 

The  paper  weaving  mats  come  in 
twelve  shades,  half  slit  almost  to  the 
edge ;  these  are  to  be  torn  apart,  in- 
serted in  the  end  of  the  long  "weaving" 
needle,  then  passed  in  and  out  of  the 
slits  in  the  corresponding  mat,  some- 
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times  under  one,  over  one,  or  by  twos, 
threes,  to  give  variety ;  though  simple, 
the  effect  would  lead  one  to  wonder 
how  a  little  tot  could  possibly  do  it ! 
When  the  weaving  is  finished,  the 
mother  can  turn  the  mat  into  a  pretty 
cornucopia  by  pasting  two  sides  to- 
gether, or  tie  it  with  ribbons  to  blotting 
paper  for  a  blotter  to  adorn  a  future 
Christmas  tree. 

The  sewing  cards  could  be  made  at 
home.  Cut  cardboard  into  rectangular 
pieces,  five  by  four  inches.  On  this 
lightly  trace  a  figure,  an  apple,  coal- 
hod,  vase,  etc.,  and  at  intervals  prick 
it  through,  give  the  child  some  bright 
colored  silk  or  worsted  and  let  him  sew 
in  and  out  of  the  pin  pricks,  thus  cover- 
ing the  drawing.  Or  trace  these  same 
figures  and  let  him  paint  them ;  an  ap- 
ple or  orange  being  particularly  pleas- 
ing. Arrangement  of  color  is  taught 
in  stringing  the  colored  beads — mak- 
ing a  rainbow  ''great  fun." 

Yes.  it  is  all  "great  fun"  to  the  boy 
in  bed,  unconscious  that  he  is  learning 
anything.  As  he  grows  stronger  these 
things  may  be  laid  aside  for  more 
boisterous  games — always,  however, 
useful  for  the  inevitable  stormy  day. 

I  have  not  touched  upon  the  dis- 
sected puzzles  which  must  complete 
the  outfit ;  these  are  of  all  sorts  and 
kinds  and  can  be  found  at  any  toy 
store.  S.  F. 


A  Modern  Scapegoat. 

It  was  beginning  to  be  a  very  serious 
problem  what  to  do  to  amuse  the  chil- 
dren as  they  grew  older,  and  were  not 
content  to  remain  within  the  limited 
domain  that  was  their  own.  When 
housed  by  the  inclement  weather  mam- 


ideas  came  to  me,  only  to  be  rejected 
as  of  little  practical  value.  The  chil- 
dren were  tired  of  a  tool  chest;  had 
swung  until  it  was  a  "twice-told  tale" ; 
gardens  were  but  a  transient  pleasure, 
and  so  on  through  the  whole  category 
of  amusements  and  employments.  Sud- 
denly the  problem  was  solved !  I  would 
get  a  goat  and  wagon,  and  if  these  did 
not  divert  the  six  who  were  growing 
up  so  fast,  nothing  would. 

So  the  Wise  Man  of  the  house  was 
consulted,  and  I  told  him  I  intended  to 
put  into  this  living  treasure  the  cash 
I  had  hoarded  to  purchase  a  long- 
coveted  article  of  furniture,  which 
would  be  scratched  and  knocked  by 
animated  feet ;  but  if  we  had  a  goat 
the  tables  would  be  turned,  and  he 
could  kick  and  butt  the  children  with 
less  detriment  to  appearances.  But 
the  Wise  Man,  from  his  superior 
heights,  began  to  make  fun  of  my  little 
plan,  and  tell  me  how  the  goat  would 
eat  up  the  garden,  bark  the  trees,  and 
destroy  everything,  including  my  day- 
dreams. 

Now,  we  all  admire  the  Wise  Man 
very  much,  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
there  are  wise  men  in  other  households 
who  are  equally  admired  ;  but  some- 
times we  feel  his  wisdom  is  excessive, 
and  this  time  we  were  certain  of  it. 
So  I  sent  to  a  suburb — a  paradise  of 
goats,  where  they  make  merry  on  the 
trained  shrubbery  of  the  beautiful 
parks,  fatten  on  the  tin  cans  of  the  ex- 
cursionists, and  wax  impudent  on  the 
gaudy  advertisements  that  decorate 
the  hillsides — for  a  goat.  After  some 
delay,  occasioned  by  our  long-suffer- 
ing agent's  reviewing  a  procession  of 
goats  that  took  an  hour  to  pass  a  given 
point,  one  suitable,  from  early  train- 
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ing  and  proper  medical  attendance, 
was  secured  and  shipped  to  us,  who 
were  waiting  impatiently  among  the 
hills  of  the  Empire  State. 

One  spring  morning  six  little  peo- 
ple were  quietly  eating  the  Scotch 
breakfast  that  develq)s  bone  and 
sinew,  when  a  large  cage  was  placed 
on  the  verandah,  and  the  solemn  face 
of  our  dear  Billy  looked  out  upon  a 
host  of  new  friends,  gravely  and  in- 
quiringly. From  that  hour  Billy  had 
eight  slaves,  for  the  Wis.e  Man  con- 
cluded that  he  (Billy)  was  a  brilliant 
idea.  I  felt  that  no  beast  with  such 
kindly  eyes  could  be  a  failure,  and  the 
children  gave  him  their  breakfast  and 
hearts  unreservedly,  and  hovered 
around  him  in  delight. 

Our  first  impressions  deepened,  for 
when  we  had  our  new  steed  harnessed 
to  his  wagon,  he  was  as  docile  as  any 
horse,  and  made  good  speed,  even 
when  he  drew  two  of  the  little  folks 
at  once.  Neither  did  he  tear  up  our 
cherished  garden,  nor  bark  our  trees ; 
nor  butt  the  family  en  masse  or  singly. 
In  a  word,  he  is  a  model  goat,  and 
every  day  we  love  his  gentle  ways  and 
faithful  service  better,  and  the  Wise 
Man  says.  "My  dear,  you  did  know 
best!"  And  that  triumph  is  worth 
everything.  No  longer  do  the  boys 
spend  an  hour  going  on  a  ten-minutes 
errand.  They  drive  Billy,  and  all  en- 
joy it.  No  longer  do  we  fear  the  en- 
ticements of  the  river,  for  Billy  must 
have  exercise,  and  it  takes  three  or 
four  of  the  children  to  give  it  to  him. 
When  mother  is  too  tired  to  push  the 
baby  carriage,  there  is  Billy  to  drag 
the  two  babies,  and  the  sun  bonnets 
and  the  wagon  and  the  noble  steed 
make  a  picture  fit  for  any  camera ; 


and  two  boys  are  only  too  anxious  to 
drive,  and  the  younger  ones  to  go 
along,  and  wish  they  were  old  enough 
to  hold  the  reins.  Long  walks,  hith- 
erto tabooed  on  account  of  the  short- 
ness of  some  of  the  legs  of  the  family, 
are  enjoyed,  for  does  not  Billy  pull 
now  one,  now  another,  of  the  short- 
legged  gentry  ?  He  scrambles  up  hills, 
through  fences,  and  over  the  mud  in 
a  way  that  shows  his  orthodox  train- 
ing. 

One  day  it  is  decided  to  go  for  the 
vacation  to  the  Thousand  Islands,  and 
•  a  wail  arises  for  Billy's  company.  So 
Billy  has  to  go,  and  a  long  procession 
of  big  bag,  little  bag,  bandbox,  bundle 
and  goat  starts  on  the  journey.  Poor 
Billy !  He  runs  to  mother  and  hides 
his  head  as  trains  come  puffing  up, 
and  he  nearly  weeps  when  fastened  in 
the  baggage  car  while  his  family  go 
off  to  more  congenial  quarters. 

But  what  a  comfort  he  has  been 
during  our  stay !  Over  roads  which 
are  as  bad  as  the  scenery  is  beautiful 
has  the  patient  animal  pulled  the 
babies,  never  showing  a  bad  trait,  or 
seeming  fatigued.  When  the  family 
visit  some  of  the  numerous  points  of 
interest  he  goes  too,  and  stays  among 
the  luggage  on  the  steamboat  (which 
he  does  not  admire),  and  then,  when 
the  destination  is  reached,  away  we  all 
go,  the  two  babies  and  the  mammoth 
lunch  basket  safe  in  the  wagon,  for  a 
long  happy  day  on  the  Islands.  Billy 
is  always  gentle,  always  kind,  most 
intelligent,  and  a  constant  source  of 
amusement  to  all  the  children,  who 
would  consider  it  a  calamity  indeed 
if  anything  happened  to  him.  As 
little  Number  Three,  aged  six,  said 
one  day:    "Don't  you  think,  mother, 
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God  won't  let  Billy  die  until  we've  all 
grown  up?"    We  all  hope  so. 

I  know  there  are  other  mothers  who 
have  just  such  a  problem  as  I  had  to 
solve,  and  they  can  not- do  better  than 
have  a  goat.  His  "keep"  is  nothing, 
as  he  will  eat  almost  anything  tha( 
comes  from  a  kitchen ;  a  little  care 
prevents  damage  to  grounds,  and  he 
is  content  with  the  humblest  quarters. 
The  boys  brush  Billy's  long  silky  hair 
daily  with  a  palmetto  horse  brush, 
and  he  enjoys  it,  but  that  is  all  that 
is  done,  except  to  harness  the  faithful 
fellow,  whom  we  all  have  learned  to 
regard  as  a  very  important  member 
of  the  family. 

At  last,  but  not  least,  this  same 
Billy  promotes  thinking  of  and  giving 
pleasure  to  others.  Many  a  child  is 
made  very  happy  by  a  ride  behind  this 
novel  steed,  and  one  day  when  Billy 
heard  there  was  to  be  a  kindergarten 
picnic  he  insisted  upon  going.  Such 
rides  as  he  gave  in  his  very  best  style 
will  never  be  forgotten,  for  many  of 
the  children  had  never  seen  a  goat 
before,  and  Billy  was  the  center  of  an 
admiring  crowd  all  the  afternoon,  and 
enjoyed  the  homage,  and  gave  in  re- 
turn his  strength  for  their  pleasure. 

When  winter  comes  Billy  hopes  to 
have  a  sleigh,  and  that  again  will  be 
an  endless  amusement  and  divert  the 
children  from  the  more  dangerous 
plays  and  keeps  them  from  harm.  For 
dear  mothers  all,  don't  you  see  that 
you  and  I  want  to  find  interests  that 
will  keep  our  children  as  close  to  us  as 
when  they  were  playing  around  our 
knees?  I  find  that  this  patient  beast 
helps  me  to  be  with  the  little  folks, 
and  to  plan  to  interest  them  in  things 


in  which  I  can  join,  more  than  any- 
thing I  have  had  since  they  left  the 
nursery,  for  there  are  always  new 
fields  to  discover  and  all  this  with- 
out great  physical  exertion  on  my  part, 
which  is  a  consideration.  I  feel  that 
in  more  ways  than  one,  this  modern 
scapegoat  has  taken  upon  his  head  al- 
most as  many  of  my  shortcomings  as 
he  might  have  done  in  the  old  days 
under  the  Law,  and  given  us  much 
more  comfort.  H.  Y. 


The  Parents'  Example. 

Mother  Nature  has  not  provided  as 
carefully  for  the  rearing  of  children 
as  she  has  for  the  animal  world.  It 
might  serve  better  the  needs  of  a  class 
of  helpless  human  progeny  were  par- 
ents endowed  with  the  unerring  in- 
stincts of  animals  rather  than  with  an 
uncertain  will  and  senseless  affection. 

There  are  young  people  launched  in- 
to married  life  with  no  home  and  an 
empty  purse,  mere  children  themselves. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  they  stand 
abashed  at  the  prospect  of  added  care, 
sickness  and  expenses.  There  are 
others  who,  for  various  reasons,  look 
upon  the  bringing  of  children  into  the 
world  as  a  piece  of  misfortune  to  be 
guarded  against  and  feared.  Then,  if 
it  happens  that  these  unwished  for 
beings  are  given  to  them,  they  are  un- 
prepared and  helpless  with  the  respon- 
sibility. It  is  a  senseless  affection 
many  times  that  these  people  have  for 
their  little  ones ;  they  feel  that 
they  have  only  to  nurse,  clothe  and 
feed  them  for  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  and  that  the  world  will  make  a 
place  for  them. 

The  world  will  make  a  place  for 
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them,  but  the  chances  are  that  it  will 
not  be  a  very  good  place. 

Children,  in  many  ways,  resemble 
fruit  trees.  We  seldom  see  a  tree  left 
to  itself  that  bears  very  good  fruit — 
there  will  be  plenty  of  it,  but  it  has 
no  market  value.  A  good  tree  to  be  of 
much  account  must  be  budded  while  it 
is  growing;  then  it  will  be  strong  and 
symmetrical;  it  must  be  propped  and 
pruned,  and  if  this  is  done  early  in  the 
life  of  the  tree,  it  will  never  bear  any- 
thing but  good  fruit.  But  let  this 
process  be  delayed  until  the  tree  is  well 
grown,  and  there  are  continually 
branches  of  the  natural  fruit  cropping 
out,  so  there  will  be  always  more  or 
less  bad  fruit.  Occasionally  there  is 
a  tree  straight  from  nature's  seed  that 
bears  a  delicious  fruit,  but  no  one 
knows  how  much  better  it  might  have 
been  made  by  the  aid  of  a  judicious 
gardner ;  so  it  is  with  men.  We  some- 
times hear  of  a  wonderful  genius, 
sprung,  perhaps,  from  the  slums ;  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  his  associations 
added  to  his  natural  talents.  His  life 
would  have  been  'richer,  deeper  and 
better  had  he  been  taught  in  boyhood 
the  principles  that  underlie  true  great- 
ness. 

A  short  time  ago  a  mother  remarked 
to  her  legal  adviser-.  "When  my 
daughter  is  ten  I  shall  wish  to  place 
her  with  some  teacher  who  will  help 
form  her  character  as  well  as  her 
mind."  "My  friend,"  replied  the  law- 
yer, "character  is  formed  before  that." 

He  was  right ;  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  establish  thoughtfulness,  hon- 
esty and  self-respect  in  the  mind  of  a 
child  who  has  been  neglected  in  this 
regard  until  the  age  of  ten.  The 
trouble  sometimes  lies  in  the  fact  that 


we  do  not  realize  how  fast  the  little 
folks  learn  and  how  much  more  they 
know  than  we  give  them  credit  for. 
We  forget  how  susceptible  they  are  to 
impressions;  but  the  greatest  trouble 
and  the  most  common  one  is  that  they 
get  in  mamma's  way,  and  are  sent  or 
allowed  to  go  into  the  street  to  play. 
We  want  children  to  be  happy  and  self- 
reliant,  and  we  like  their  mischief,  but 
we  object  to  "holy  terrors"  and  "little 
savages." 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  if  some 
one  could  present  to  the  world  a  for- 
mula for  turning  out  good  children. 
Two  ingredients  in  such  a  formula 
would  certainly  be  "good  fathers  and 
mothers."  Look  at  the  inconsistency 
of  human  nature  in  the  man  who  visits 
his  club  regularly,  belongs  to  three  or 
four  lodges,  drinks  a  little  and  gambles 
a  good  deal,  yet  complains  because  his 
boy  is  "out  nights."  Then  we  want 
"pure  mothers."  It  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  admit  that  women  are  often 
vulgar.  We  teach,  or  should  do  so, 
our  children  to  "say  nothing  to  other 
children  that  they  would  not  tell  mam- 
ma." Why  not  place  a  like  restraint 
upon  ourselves?  Why  expect  a  child 
to  do  better  than  its  mother?  Why 
look  for  purity  of  conversation  among 
our  sons,  when  the  mothers  at  home 
do  not  condemn  the  contrary  among 
themselves  ? 

There  are  more  temptations  for  chil- 
dren as  the  world  grows  older,  but  on 
the  other  hand  there  are  more  helps 
for  the  mothers.  In  these  days  there 
is  such  a  reaching  out  among  women 
to  do  men's  work  that  it  is  becoming 
detrimental  to  home  life;  such  work 
is  not  for  mothers.  It  is  far  better  for 
them  and  the  little  ones  that  they  prac- 
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tice  all  the  economies  that  the  femin- 
ine mind  can  devise,  rather  than  be 
overtasked  by  outside  cares. 

W.  R. 


Conveniences  of  the  Bath. 

I  must  tell  the  method  I  take  for 
protecting  my  dress  while  giving  my 
baby  her  bath.  It  is  to  wear  a  heavy 
twilled  flannel  apron,  prettily  worked 
with  crewel.  As  the  wee  one  is  whol- 
ly enveloped  in  her  bath  sheet,  when 
taken  from  the  water,  the  rough  wool 
does  not  touch  her  tender  flesh. 

I  use  a  large,  soft  sponge.  The  soap 
should  not  be  put  directly  on  this, 
however,  as  it  toughens  and  hardens 
the  delicate  fibers,  but  on  a  soft  flan- 
nel cloth.  This  soapy  wash  cloth 
should  be  rubbed  thoroughly  and 
briskly  over  the  child's  body,  after 
which  the  sponge  is  used  to  remove 
soap  and  dirt.  For  the  face,  which 
should  be  washed  first,  no  soap  is  re- 
quired. For  the  mouth  I  use  a  di- 
minutive cheesecloth  handkerchief, 
neatly  hemmed.  For  the  ears  I  have 
another  cloth  of  the  same  size,  but 
made  of  somewhat  thicker  material. 
Both  these  and  the  sponge  I  rinse 
carefully  after  each  using. 

Once  a  week  my  little  girl  is  thor- 
oughly rubbed  with  sweet  oil,  which 
renders  her  less  liable  to  cold,  and  pre- 
vents her  becoming — as  our  grand- 
mothers   would     sav — skin  bound. 


Twice  a  week  a  very  little  powdered 
borax  is  dissolved  in  the  bath  water ; 
this  toughens  her  flesh  and  prevents 
her  from  becoming  chafed.  Should 
she  be  troubled  with  constipation  I 
cause  the  water  from  the  well-filled 
sponge  to  stream  over  her  lower  bow- 
els while  she  is  in  her  bath.  This  will 
often  afford  relief  without  further 
trouble. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  water  in  plenty, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best  strengtheners 
of  a  child's  constitution.  E.  B. 


Sleeping  on  the  Stomach. 

For  the  benefit  of  a  writer  in  a  re- 
cent number  on  this  subject,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  our  baby,  nearly  sev- 
enteen months  old,  has  always  slept 
on  her  stomach,  and  we  have  never 
seep  the  slightest  objection  to  her  do- 
ing so,  though  knowing  of  no  other 
baby  who  did.  When  she  was  a  "new" 
baby  she  did  not  sleep  very  well,  and 
I  onejiay  suggested  a  change  by  lay- 
ing her  on  her  stomach.  It  seemed 
exactly  what  she  wanted  and  she  will 
now  sleep  in  no  other  position.  She 
has  a  very  cute  trick  of  throwing  her- 
self on  the  floor  face  down,  at  one's 
feet,  and  with  her  head  to  one  side  and 
two  fingers  in  her  mouth,  she  waves 
one  foot  aloft,  smiling  radiantly  the 
while.    It  looks  extremely  funny. 

A. 
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THE  BEST 

±-a~^~~Z>^_^  Prevents 
g&<?_S^  Wind  Collc 
*   t£T-  and  Bowel  Trtuble. 

Nipple  Cannot  Collapse 


For  Sale  By 

Druggists  at  25c,  including  a  "Cling 
Fast"  Nipple,    or  by  mail  from  us 
at  35c,  postpaid 

THE  GOTHAM  CO., 

38  Warren  St.,         -        New  York 


"CL1NGFAST"  NIPPLE 

Warranted  Pure  Gum. 
Kirht  Site,  Risht  Shitpe. 

Smalt  hole,  easily  made  larger. 
Simple,  easily  turned  to  demise. 

No  ribs  to  catch  secretion. 

itui>.v  hbuI  {juii  it  ofr. 

Outlasts  3  ordinary  nipples. 

Same  price  a*  cheaply -made,  adulterated 
nipples — 5  rts.  eaeh,  or  60  eta.  doz.  At 
dructrJsts'.  or  from  us,  postpaid. 

£22  "■'■■M.'aLi  '■  nj."  ■■■r.'.Mi  Kt-  N*  W  Yor^ 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

makes  babies  fat  and 
healthy  because  it 
nourishes  them.  It 
helps  them  to  grow 
and  keeps  them 
warm  by  generating 
heat  within  their 
tiny  bodies.  It  is  the 
most  strengthening 
of  known  foods. 

No  alcohol 
narcotic  drug  in 

Scott's 

Emulsion. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS; 

50c.   and  $1.00 


o  r 


FOOD  VALUE 

BflPOIlIED 


1 


In  substitute  feeding  of  infants  food  value  is  a  most  important  consideration.  The  "vital] 
;lementn  is  produced  by  the  elaboration  of  food  having  the  proper  and  uniform  consistency.  Chil-  ■ 
Iren  who  do  not  show  vitality  are  poorly  nourished.  Dairy  milk  is  seldom  uniform  in  composition 
ind  it  is  difficult  to  secure  an  approximately  uniform  average  up  to  the  minimum  requirements. 

Highland  Evaporated  Milk  offers  the  following  uniform  analysis: 

Water  Fat  Milk  Suf>ar  Protein  Ash 
68.75      8.75  11.85  9  1,65 

It  is  simply  full-cream  cow's  milk  obtained  from  many  herds  and  is  of  uniform  and  excellent, 
omposition.  It  is  reduced  in  volume  nearly  two  and  one-half  times  through  a  peculiar  sterilizing? 
orocess.  This  is  based  on  scientific  principles  and  is  safe,  exact  and  beneficial  to  the  digestibility  of j 
lie  protein.    Sufficient  quantity  for  clinical  tests  sent  on  request. 

i  HELVETIA  MILK  CONDENSING  CO.,  Highland,  111. 
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There  is  more  than  one  city  house- 
wife who  can  turn  off  a  Welsh  rabbit, 
in  any  of  its  variations,  to  the  king's 
taste,  throw'  together  any  number  of 
elaborate  little  masses  for  any  and  all 
of  the  courses  of  a  company  dinner, 
cook  game,  even  with  the  biggest  sal- 
aried chefs  in  the  land,  and  couldn't 
make  an  eatable  pumpkin  pie  if  all  her 
winter  hats  were  in  the  balance. 
Pumpkin  pie.  made  right,  can  hold 
its  head  above  whole  shelffuls  of 
modern  and  higher-sounding  desserts. 
Made  wrong,  it's  as  unappetizing  a 
creation  as  the  poor  American  cook 
ever  took  from  her  oven.  At  its  best, 
like  custard  pie,  it's  "  'arf  and  'arf" 
cream.  Here  is  a  recipe  from  an  old 
cook  book :  First,  you  stew  the  pump- 
kin. There  is  no  need  to  peel  it  (there 
is  good  cause  for  washing  it  thor- 
oughly), because  it  is  pushed  through 
a  sieve  when  it  is  tender  and  while  it 
is  still  hot.  To  a  cupful  of  pumpkin 
add  two  cupfuls  of  milk  (or  a  cupful 
of  cream  and  a  cupful  of  milk,  if  you 
are  not  economizing  on  the  milk  bill), 
the  well  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  half 
a  cupful  of  sugar  and  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  mace,  cinnamon  and  nutmeg 
mixed.  When  these  are  thoroughly 
blended,  fold  in  the  stiffly  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  turn  into  a 
deep  pie  tin  lined  with  paste.  Bake 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven  until  the 
custard  is  set.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  pumpkin  pie  is  never  served  hot. 


There's  a  sago  soup  made  by 
Hawaiian  cooks  that  persons  who 
have  visited  Honolulu  are  sure  to  re- 
member with  pleasure  or  otherwise, 
according  to  their  taste  for  fruit 
soups.     As   near   as  a  traveller  re- 


Is  Motherhood  Drudgery  ? 

SEE  ANSWER  IN 

THE  MOTHER- ARTIST 

BY  JANE  DEARBORN  MILLS 
(Mr*.  Jamea  E.  Mill*). 

Every  woman  and  every  married  man  steroid 
read  thu  book.  It  if  a  book  witb  a  miaaion  and 
sneeta  the  question  of  "race  suicide." 

"Worthy  to  win  a  lasting  hold  on  life  and  play 
no  mild  part  in  social  ethica." — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

"I  am  so  glad  you  wrote  it;  the  world  need*  it." 
— From  a  personal  letter  t»  tht  *uth»r. 

"It  deals  intelligently,  sanely  and  practically  with 
one  of  the  most  momentous  problems  of  civiliza- 
tion."— The  Arena. 

"Gives  the  father  more  than  hi*  customary  share 
of  authority,  or  at  least  wisdom,  in  practical  dis- 
cipline."— New  York  Nation. 

"An  unusual  book,  the  result  evidently  of  a 
mother's  practical  experiences  and  deep  insight  into 
the  meaning  of  family  life." — The  Congregation- 
alist. 

"One  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  of  th* 
year  to  the  literature  of  the  home.  •  •  •  Th« 
book  is  needed  and  will  wield  an  influence  for 
untold  good." — Dr.  Sylvanus  Stall,  author  of  well 
knewn  Purity  Books. 

Price,  $1.00  net.  Postage,  6  cents 
Of  any  Bookseller,  or 

lie  Palmer  Company,  Publis&ers 

50  Bromfield  Street,  Room  B,  Boston,  M&ss. 


turned  from  the  islands  could  formu- 
late a  recipe  from  the  contents  of  her 
soup  plate,  three  or  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  rice  must  have  been  cooked 
until  it  was  clear  in  as  many  cupfuls 
of  water.  A  cook  admitted  that  she 
put  it  into  cold  water  and  allowed  it 
to  cook  very  slowly.  Then  half  a  cup- 
ful of  raisins  chopped  fine  was  turned 
in  and  a  short  length  of  stick  cinna- 
mon, and  the  mixture  was  simmered 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  longer.  At 
the  last  minute  a  cupful  of  any  fruit 
juice  was  added.  Pineapple  is  espe- 
cially good  for  the  purpose :  grape 
juice  goes  well  or,  in  fact,  the  liquid 
from  any  can  of  fruit  that  is  not  too 
sweet.  A  little  sugar  is  used  to  take 
off  the  sharp  edge. 
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BABYHOOD'S 
HEALTH  LIBRARY 

Containing  the  following  important  articles  which 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  BABYHOOD 

Diet  for  Young  Children 

By  DR.  L.  EMMETT  HOLT 

The  Tests  of  a  Proper  Diet;  Causes  of  Failure;  Improper  Articles  of  Food;  Diet  from 
Twelve  to  Eighteen  Months;  Diet  from  Eighteen  Months  to  Two  Years 

Constipation  in  Children  and  its 
Domestic  Management 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

General  Causes;  Errors  In  Diet;  Deficiencies  in  the  Mother's  Milk;  Artificial  Foods; 
The  Value  of  Cream  and  Top  Milk;  Fats  as  Laxative;  Gruels,  Cereals,  etc.;  Oils, 
Fruit,  Vegetables;  Various  Helps  to  Relieve  the  Bowels;  Enemats;  Suppositories; 
Medicines 

The  Prevention 

of  Chronic  Nasal  Catarrh 

By  DR.  CARL  SEILER 

What  is  "Catarrh"?    Causes  and  Treatment;  How  to  "Cleanse"  the  Nose  Properly 

Colds:  Their  Causes 
and  Prevention 

By  DR.  LEROY  M.  YALE 

Three  Types  of  "Cold";  Nursery  Dangers;  The  "Hardening"  Process';  Bathing; 
Clothing;  Recurring  Colds 

Reform  in  Infant  Clothing 

The  Story  and  Description  of  the  "Qertrude  Suit." 


THIS  VOLUME  WILL  BE  SENT  POSTPAID  UPON  RECEIPT  OF  35  CENTS 
BABYHOOD  PUBLISHING    CO.,    140   NASSAU    STREET,    NEW  YORK 

 ,  
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Coffee  Cake. 

Heat  one  cup  of  milk  to  the  scald- 
ing point,  add  one-third  cup  of  butter, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  and  a  saltspoon  of 
salt.  Cool  and  add  one  whole  yeast 
cake  dissolved  in  one-quarter  cup  of 
lukewarm  milk.  Beat  in  enough  flour 
to  make  a  stiff  batter.  Cover  and 
place  where  it  will  keep  warm ;  in  the 
morning  add  a  beaten  egg,  one-half 
cup  of  seeded  raisins,  and  roll  on  a 
board  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick.  Put  into  a  buttered  biscuit  pan, 
cover  and  let  rise  until  doubled  in 
bulk.  Brush  with  melted  butter,  dust 
over  with  powered  sugar  and  cinna- 
mon, and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
half  an  hour. 


Corn  Fritters. 

These  make  a  delicious  garnish  for 
fried  chicken.  To  a  cupful  of  ten- 
der sweet  corn  cut  from  the  ear,  al- 
low a  half-cup  cracker  crumbs  mixed 
with  a  half-cup  of  milk,  two  well- 
beaten  eggs,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
season.  Have  ready  a  hot  spider  or 
pancake  griddle,  well  greased  with 
butter  or  olive  oil,  and  drop  on  the 
batter  a  spoonful  at  a  time.  When 
brown  on  one  side  turn  them  to  the 
other.  Four  minutes  will  cook  them 
through  and  make  them  a  golden 
brown. 


Lemon  Soup. 

Make  a  strong,  hot  lemonade ; 
thicken  slightly  with  corn  starch  or 
arrow  root,  and  serve  very  cold  with 
a  bit  of  preserved  ginger  or  a  cherry 
in  each  glass.  Orange  soup  is  made 
in  the  same  way.  Also  pineapple, 
grape,  cherry,  currant,  and  currant 
and  red  raspberry. 


PURE,  DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL. 

ILL  MOTHERS  WANT  TO  BUT  TB& 
BEST  RUBBER  NIPPLES* 


"Tyrian" 


No.  85  Nipples 

TO  GO  OVER  NECK  OT 
NURSING  BOTTLE. 

They  are  of  the  best  pure  gtue 
rubber  and  will  last  a  long  time 
If  you  have  never  tried  thes. 
we  will  send  you  one  as  sampto 
without  charge. 

Sold  by  Druggists. 

If  yours  declines  to  supply  yot 
with  the  "  Tvkian  "  we  will  aasri 
•  ou  one  dozen,  postpaid  for  50  cents. 

Under  our  trade  mark  "  TYRIAN  "  we  m— Uatmm  » 
ull  line  of  Druggists'  Rubber  Goods.  ^ 
Pamphlet  "  Worth  ReadlD(,  >  FRKK 

ITER  *  RUBBER  CO,     Asderer,  Safe 


(Established  1870.) 

"  Cures  While  You  Sleep." 

Whooping-Cough,  Croup, 
Bronchitis,  Coughs, 
Diphtheria,  Catarrh. 

Confidence  can  be  placed  in  a  remedy 
which  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  earned 
unqualified  praise.  Restful  nights  are  assured 
at  once. 

Cresolene  is  a  Boon  to 
Asthmatics, 
ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Send  Postal  for  De- 
scriptive Booklet. 
Cresolene  Antiseptic 
Throat  Tablets  for  the 
irritated  throat,  of 
your  druggist  or  from 
us.    10c.  in  stamps. 

THE  VAPO-CRESOLEME  GO. 

180  Fulton  St..  N.  T. 
Leeming-Miles  Bldg., 
Montreal.  Canada, 
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Chocolate  Caramel  Cake. 

Cream  thoroughly  one  cup  of  but- 
ter, gradually  add  and  cream  with  it 
one  pint  of  fine  granulated  sugar. 
Add  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  beaten  until 
thick,  and  three  cupfuls  and  a  half  of 
pastry  flour.  Beat  hard,  then  stir  in 
lightly  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  pow- 
der and  the  whites  of  three  eggs 
whipped  to  a  stiff  froth.  Bake  in 
layer  cake  pans.  For  the  filling  mix 
in  a  saucepan  one  cupful  of  brown 
sugar,  two  squares  of  chocolate  grated 
and  one  tablespoonful  of  water.  Stir 
and  cook  for  twenty  minutes  and 
spread  while  hot  between  the  cake 
layers. 


Apple  Cream. 

Boil  twelve  apples  in  water  till  soft, 
take  off  the  peel  and  press  the  pulp 
through  a  hair  sieve  upon  one  half 
pounded  sugar,  whip  the  whites  of 
two  eggs,  add  them  to  the  apples,  and 
beat  all  together  till  it  becomes  very 
stiff  and  quite  white ;  serve  it  heaped 
upon  a  glass  dish. 


Spanish  Fritters. 

An  excellent  way  to  use  a  stale  loaf 
of  bread  is  to  make  what  is  known 
as  Spanish  fritters.  Cut  stale  bread 
into  even  slices.  Dip  each  into  a 
mixture  of  egg  and  milk,  using  one 
egg  to  a  cup  and  a  half  of  milk.  But- 
ter a  hot  frying  pan  and  brown  the 
slices  in  it.    Serve  them  hot. 


An  ice  cold  green  salad  always 
looks  doubly  attractive  served  in  a 
clear  glass  bowl  daintily  engraved  or 
even  gilded  in  fine  pattern.  A  pale 
green  salad  also  looks  pretty  in  a  deep 


blue  salad  bowl  of  Japanese  ware  or 
in  a  pale  sea-green  Japanese  bowl. 

UOOPKMliliU 

11  CROUP  11 

The  Celebrated  Effectual  Core  without  Internal  Medicine. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation 

Has  also  been  found  to  be  of  great  relief  in  cases  of 

Bronchitis,  Lumbago 
and  Rheumatism. 


W.  EDWARDS  &  SON,  157  Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  Eng. 
ALL  DRUGGISTS.  OR 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  90  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


BABY 


WARDROBE  OUTFITS 

Send  for  my  NEW  illustrated  Cata- 
log describing  in  detail  articles  for 
your  baby.  Save  yourself  TIME, 
MONEY  and  WORRY  by  letting  a 
nurse  of  long  experience  assist  you. 
My  set  of  35  long  or  25  short  patterns 
with  full  directions  for  making,  ma- 
terial to  be  used,  etc.,  only  25  cents. 

Mis.  Ella  James,  boi  ini.Smst.M 


Brush's  Pure  Milk 

Is  the  best  for  infant  feeding.  It  is 
delivered  fresh  every  morning  in 
quart  and  pint  bottles  from  Dr. 
Brush's  model  farm. 

Endorsed  by  hundreds  of  promi- 
nent physicians  as  the  safest  infant 
food.  Guranteed  free  from 
tuberculosis. 

New  York  Depot:    217  W.  123d  St. 
Telephone 


DR.  BRUSH'S 


KUMVSS 


Has  always  been  the  most  carefully 
and  scientifically  prepared,  in  a  large 
and  special  laboratory  exclusively  for 
its  manipulation. 

It  does  not  pay  to  ta\e  chances 
with  a  cheaper  and  inferior 
product. 

DR.  I F.  BRUSH,  Mount  Vernon,  It  Y. 
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What  Is  Thought  of  ResinoL 

I  find  Resinol  Ointment  the  best 
preparation  on  the  market  for  Pru- 
ritus, and  use  it  with  very  satisfac- 
tory results  for  itching  piles. 

H.  C.  Gard,  M.  D., 

Hartford,  Ct. 
My  wife  has  been  a  sufferer  with 
chronic  eczema  for  the  past  twelve 
years.  It  first  appeared  on  one  side 
of  her  face  and  gradually  extended 
over  her  body.  I  tried  every  remedy 
that  I  could  find  recommended  in 
medical  literature  and  by  eminent  au- 
thorities without  any  permanent  re- 
sults, but  with  about  two  months' 
treatment  with  Resinol  Ointment  I 
have  obtained  an  effectual  cure. 

W.  R.  Hinkle,  M.  D., 

Holland,  Ark. 

We  regard  your  Resinol  Soap  and 
Ointment  as  wonderfully  efficient  in 
the  cure  of  dandruff.  I  prescribed 
them  for  a  sufferer  from  this  disease 
who  had  been  badly  affected  for 
many  years.  Only  two  applications 
daily  for  a  period  of  three  weeks 
cleansed  the  scalp  completely,  and  no 
evidence  of  recurrence  is  apparent. 
James  Bradley,  M.  D.. 

Ames,  Iowa. 

I  can  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Resinol  Soap.  It  is  a  superior  head 
wash — just  the  thing  for  shampooing, 
as  it  cleanses  the  scalp  thoroughly 
without  injury.  It  is  also  the  best 
soap  to  use  in  cases  of  eczema.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  best  soap  for  all  toilet 
purposes. 

Luigi  G.  Doane,  M.  D., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Have  used  and  prescribed  Resinol 
ointment  and  soap  with  very  satis- 
factory results.  Last  case  was  one  of 
eczema  on  face  and  shoulders,  and  of 
several  years  standing.  The  trouble 
has  entirely  disappeared  with  the  use 


of  one  jar  of  ointment  and  one  cake 
of  soap. 

Chas.  Hubley,  M.  D., 

New  York  City. 

I  have  prescribed  Resinol  Ointment 
for  four  cases  of  pruritus  ani  recent- 
ly, and  have  obtained  instant  relief.  I 
have  completely  cured  one  case  of  ec- 
zema with  the  ointment,  and  I  have  a 
number  of  families  who  keep  it  on 
hand  as  a  family  medicine. 

G.  W.  Smith,  M.  D., 

Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  Resinol  Soap 
entirely  cured  a  bad  case  of  dandruff. 
I  used  it  in  the  following  way :  Two 
nights  each  week  I  made  a  lather,  rub- 
bing it  dry,  and  allowing  it  to  remain 
all  night,  washing  it  out  early  in  the 
morning  with  warm  water.  This  was 
done  to  hasten  a  cure  and  the  result 
was  perfect. 

J.  F.  Jones,  M.  D., 
Neodesha,  Kans. 

I  can  recommend  your  Resinol 
Ointment  as  the  best  medicine  for  ec- 
zema. It  has  entirely  cured  a  difficult 
case  after  six  days  application. 

C.  H.  Emmons,  M.  D., 

Portland,  Me. 

I  am  using  the  fifth  box  of  your 
Resinol  Ointment  and  can  say  that  it 
is  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used 
for  all  kinds  of  skin  diseases,  and  it 
affords  instant  relief. 

A.  J.  Cleland,  M.  D., 

Niles,  Mich. 

Just  a  few  lines  to  inform  you  of 
the  excellent  results  I  had  with  Resi- 
nol in  a  most  stubborn  case  of  Frost 
Bite  this  winter.  It  would  positively 
not  yield  to  any  other  treatment,  and 
by  faithful  use  of  this  preparation  th' 
patient  is  now  completely  relieved. 

Jos.  Lebenstein,  M.D. 

670  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 
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A  good  mixture  for  polishing  a 
hardwood  floor  may  be  made  from 
one-third  raw  linseed  oil  and  two- 
thirds  paraffin.  It  should  be  used 
sparingly  or  the  polishing  afterwards 
will  take  a  long  time.  In  cleaning 
such  a  floor,  it  is  better  to  use  a  soft 
hairbrush  rather  than  a  stiff  one. 
After  being  well  swept,  the  floor 
should  be  wiped  with  a  dry,  soft  cloth, 
in  order  to  take  up  all  dust.  If  there 
are  any  spots  they  may  be  removed 
with  a  cloth  wet  with  turpentine  or 
they  may  be  rubbed  with  a  cloth 
wrung  dry  out  of  warm  water.  This 
will  take  off  the  polish,  but  it  may  be 
restored  by  using  a  weighted  brush. 
This  brush  has  a  long  handle  and  is 
pushed  back  and  forth  till  the  polish 
is  again  restored.  Woollen  cloths 
may  be  used,  but,  of  course,  it  will 
take  longer  and  the  work  will  be  tedi- 
ous. The  weighted  brush,  as  well  as 
others,  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed 
two  or  three  times  a  year  by  washing 
them  in  warm  water,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  ammonia  have  been  added. 


Mother;,  we -want  to  mail  you  our  isth  Catalog,  95  styles  to 
please  every  individual  taste  and  purse.  Catalog  tells  why 
your  selections  should  be  a  "MARQUA"  Cart.  ReclininK, 
Adjustable,  and  Foldable  Carts  for  Babiei,  from 

$2.50  to  $35.00 
The  American,  Jr.,  Marqua  Special,  and  Dreamland 
line  of  carts  made  by  "Marn.ua"  ai  e  the  leaders.but  sold  only 
direct  from  us  to  you.   Special  freight  allowance.   Our  Cata- 
log will  surely  interest  you.   Please  write  for  it  tcxlay. 

Department  C, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Marqua  Carriage  &  Toy  Co. 


Any  energetic  woman  can  save  a 
good  many  pennies  by  taking  to  the 
paint  brush  when  things  begin  to  look 
shabby  and  rubbed.  Enamelling  a 
bath  tub  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  sounds, 
though  it  takes  some  time  to  do,  and 
is  a  little  hard  on  the  back.  First, 
prepare  a  pail  of  hot  water  with  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  washing  soda  in  it  and 
scrub  the  bath  tub  well,  letting  it  dry 
thoroughly.  Then  scrape  off  all  the 
rust  you  can  and  rub  with  glass  paper, 
which  can  be  bought  at  the  glazier's 
or  tinsmith's.  Put  on  three  coats  of 
white  paint,  using  plenty  of  turpen-  I 
tine,  and  letting  each  dry  thoroughly  | 


THE  RUDYARD 
CREEPING  APRON 

For  babies  from  6  mo.  to  2  years  of 
age.  Only  three  buttons.  Keeps  the 
clothing  clean.  Neat,  serviceable  and 
Inexpensive.  Write  for  Illustrated 
folder,  If  interested. 

MBS.    NELLIE   M.  ELLIOTT, 
424  N.  College  Ave.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 

DAINTY  THINGS  for  BABIES 

Dresses,  Caps,  Bootees,  Emb.  Sacques.  Alma 
Shirts,  etc.  Send  stamp  for  ill'd  catalog. 

Send  2jc  (stamps)  lor  tW0  little  sleeveless 
shirts  for  summer  wear  (knitted  from  soft 
cotton  yarn).    Give  age  or  size  required. 
Representatives  wanted  in  every  town. 
ALBERT  I>.  SMITH  &  CO. 
Box  1124  Springfield,  Mas» 

MOTHEli  Qitf^Y'S 
SWEET  POWDERS 
FOR  CHILDREN, 

A  Certain  Curo  for  Feverisbiiess, 
Constipation,  Headache,  stom- 
neii  Troubles,  Teething  Disor- 
ders, and  Destroy  Woruio.  They 
Break  "l>  <  Solas  in  24hoarB.  Nineteen 
Mother  Gray,  years  before  the  public.  They 'Never 
Nurse  in  Child-  Fail.    At  nil  druggists,  25c.  Sample 

ren's  Home,    mail-d  FREE.   Address  for  sample,. 
New  York  City.  A.  !S.  OL-HSTED.  I,e  Koy,  N.  Y. 

before  adding  another.  Then  put  on 
diree  coats  of  bath  enamel  being  care- 
ful to  apply  it  smoothly,  and  all  over 
the  surface.  The  best  time  to  do  this 
is  just  before  the  family  go  away  for 
the  summer — if  the  house  is  to  be 
closed — for  hot  water  should  not  be 
u,S'e°d;j>n  ft  forturly  a  month  after  this 
treatment,  and  two  months  of  hard- 
ening will  be  very  valuable 


How  Can  I  Cure  My  | 
Catarrh  ? 

By  J.  R.  TILLING  HAST,  Jr.,  M.D., 
Formerly  Assistant  Attending  Physician,  Roosevelt  Hospital, 
Out-Patient  Department,  New  York  City. 


PRICI 


SI.  OO. 


The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  show  that,  contrary  to  common  belief, 
catarrh  can  be  very  easily  cured  in  most  instances.  Plain  and  authoritative 
directions  are  given  for  effective  home  treatment.  The  book  will  be  found 
invaluable  by  any  one  subject  to  catarrh  or  frequent  colds.  Following  are  a 
few  of  the  many  topics  discussed  : 


«»  » .t- »  »  »  »  *  <■ »  »  4»         <■■»■»  ■»     <■  -t'  •»  » ■» 


::  What  is  Catarrh  ? 


Changes  Due  to  Catarrh. 
!  I     Swelling  of  Tissues. 
Irritating  Crusts. 

The  Danger  of  Neglecting  Ca-i* 
tarrh. 

Stoppage  of  the  Nasal  Passages. J '[ 
Polypi  and  "  Spurs." 
Loss  of  Smell  and  Taste. 
Headaches. 

Asthma  and  Other  Unpleasant  % 


o  Symptoms. 
♦     How  the  Throat 


Changes  Due  to  Neglect. 

is  Affected 

^  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

Changes  in  the  Nose  and  Danger 
to  the  Ear. 

Irregular  Course  of  the  Disease.    !  I 
Obstruction  Due  to  Deformities.  % 
Troublesome  Sneezing. 
**  Dropping  in  the  Throat/' 
What  a  Cough  May  Mean. 
Symptoms  of  Ear  Trouble. 


m  »  »  » ,|.  ,i  ,|. »  »■}.».{■  »»»»»» »  » .»  » » » ■!■ » ft  ■>  » 

••Treatment  of  Catarrh-; 


Preventive  Treatment. 
How  to  Avoid  Permanent  Dam- )  I 

age.  !! 
Cautions  in  Using  Sprays.  •  • 

How  to  Deal  with  the  Various  . . 

Stages  of  Catarrh*  J  \ 

Atomizers.  i  • 

Importance  of  Thorough  Cleans- ' ! 

ing. 

A  Good  Oil  Spray. 

When  the  Treatment  Should 
Interrupted. 

A  Stronger  Solution. 

When    a  Specialist  Should 
Consulted. 

A    Treatment  for 
Secretions. 

Treatment  of  Dry  Catarrh. 

Treatment  of  Atrophic  Catarrh. 

How  to  Use  the  Douche  Bae. 

Necessary  Precautions. 

Peculiar  Characteristics. 

Appearance  of  the  Enlarged  Ton 
sil,  and  Treatment. 

Catarrhal  Deafness  and  Other '  J 
Conditions.  ♦ 


_       ,  o 

Excessive  # 


»  »  »  »  » 'V  »  »  » •!■ »  »  »  »  *  »  »  »  » ■! ■  *  *  »»»»»»     »  »  ■*  » »  * *  *  *  » »  » .!■»»»*  »*»*»'!"»»  ♦ 

44  How  Can  I  Care  IMy  Catarrh  ?  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mall, 

.  postpaid',  en  roceipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  SECKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Dorothy  Ashley 

N\ii-sed  at 
the  Breast 


Donald  Ashley 

Raised  on  ////////III 
Mellin's  Food  ) 


Look  at  this  picture  carefully ;  it  is  an  unusually 
interesting  one.  When  born  these  twins  weighed 
within  half  a  pound  of  each  other.  Dorothy,  the 
one  to  the  left,  was  nursed,  while  Donald  was  put 
on  Mellin's  Food.  The  above  picture  was  taken 
when  the  twins  were  seven  and  a  half  months  old 
and  speaks  for  itself. 

This  ought  to  convince  you  of  the  great  merits 
of  Mellin's  Food.  It  ought  to  prove  to  you  that, 
if  you  must  raise  your  baby  on  the  bottle,  Mellin's 


Food  will  cause  him  to  develop  perfectly  and  give 
him  a  strong,   robust,   well-nourished  body. 

We  do  not  claim  that  Mellin's  Food  and 
milk  is  better  than  mother's  milk,  but  we  do  claim, 
emphatically,  that,  if  an  artificial  food  must  be  used, 
Mellin's  Food  is  the  best  artificial  food  in  the  world 
for  babies. 

If  you  will  send  us  your  name  and  address, 
we  will  gladly  send  you  a  sample  Bottle  of  Mellin's 
Food  to  try. 


Mellin's  Food  Company, 


Boston,  Mass. 
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BABYHOOD. 


Quilted  Mattress  Pads 


Money  spent  wisely  means 
comfort  and  pleasure  to  the 
spender. 

You  go  to  bed  to  rest. 

Quilted  Mattress  Pads  will 
make  your  bed  comfortable  as 
well  as  keep  yours  and  baby's 
bed  in  a  perfect  sanitary  con- 
dition. 

The  cost  is  small — and  when 
washed  they  are  as  good  as 
new. 

Ask  your  dry  goods  dealer. 


EXCELSIOR  QUILTING  GO. 

15  LAIGHT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


NO  SAFETY  PINS 


nor  robber  necea- 
■  ary  If  70a  ON  tk* 

IMPERIAL 

Pitiless 

DIAPER 

Perfectly  p-otects 
baby  froiu  colds 
and  keeps  btf 
clothing  clean. 

Made  of  anti- 
septic bird's  eye. 
Bas  thickness  (T 
f  •  1  d)  at  nee<Js4 
places,  bat  Is  net 
bulky.  Draw 
strings  around 
waist  and  legs, 
and  button  boles 
to  attach  to  waist. 
Sanitary,  comfort- 
able, neat,  easily 
adjusted.  Protecta 
nurse  as  well  ai 
child.  Saves  laun- 
dry. Can't  fall 
off;  fits  perfectly. 
Sold  by  dealers  »r 
by  mail. 

3  for  $1.00 

Give  age  or  waist  measure. 
you  can  get  your  money  bacK.  Writ*  for  par- 
ticulars and  booklet.    No  canvassing  aor  selling. 

IMPERIAL  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 


Patented  March  24,  1903 


No.  102  Jefferson  Avenue, 


SCRANTON,  PA 


The  "BETSY  BROWN"  Safety  Nurser 


is  fitted  with  an  Aluminum  Screw  Collar  that  securely 
holds  the  Nipple  to  the  Bottle.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
child  to  pull  the  nipple  off  the  bottle,  thus  removing  the 
danger  of  the  child  choking  on  the  nipple,  or  drenching 
itself  with  milk.  Can  be  used  with  any  pull  over  nipple. 
Made  in  two  shapes  as  shown  by  the  cuts.  If  your 
druggist  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  25  cents  and  we  will 
mail  you  one  of  the  round  shape,  complete  with  our  Per- 
fection Nipple. 

JOHN  M.  MARIS  <a  COMPANY 


219  Fulton  Street.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


312  Market  Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa 


A  Useful  Contrivance. 

Some  housewives  may  not  know 
what  .the  salamander  used  in  cooking 
is.  It  is  a  circular  iron  plate,  to  which 
is  attached  a  long  handle.  When  any 
article  of  food  is  to  be  browned,  the 


salamander  is  made  red  hot  in  the  fire 
and  then  held  over  the  article.  An  or- 
dinary fire  shovel  may  be  used  instead 
of  a  salamander,  but  it  is  not  especial- 
ly good  for  the  shovel  to  be  heated 
so  intensely. 


The  Healthy  Woman3 


By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  3l.OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
f  woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
$  development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
£  motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
3  value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 
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General  Hygiene. 

The    Cold    Bath.      The  Warm 
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Fanciful  Baths. 
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y     Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect  * 
X  Female  Form.     Healthlul  Walking.    Bicy-  X 
cling.    Skating.    Dancing,  y 
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Courtship  and  flarriage. 


Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life,  y 
Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  % 
Mental  Influences.  4» 
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The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


[tetter  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  hlue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
sin-Ink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbi  JYHsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Spnngo,  JV.  Y« 


MEXNEVS  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  pet  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free, 
iierliard  Mennen  Co.,  \>Trark,  \.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'5  YIOLET  TALCUM. 
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Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE.  I 

ist— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
io  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
alway3  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th  For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c. ,  &c.,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vasbline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  SEW  YORK. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  coiniorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
'  20a  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  mass 
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The  Healthy  Woman  i 


By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 
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Common  Sense  versus  Fashion. 
Y  clothing.     Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  ^ 

*  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  * 
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*  Courtship  and  ilarriage.  * 
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V  Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life.  V 

Y  Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  % 

*  Mental  Influences.  ♦> 
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The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  m  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

TTbe  JYIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  ]V.  Y« 


MfcNNEN'S  face  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  get  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  fr«e. 
Uerhard  Mormon  Co.,  Yewarh,  If.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 
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AREYOUlNBtffll 


YOU  will  probably  ask  this  question  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  To  be  able  to  relieve  pain, 
whether  it  be  a  slight  nervous  headache  or  the 
most  excruciating  suffering  from  a  severe  neuralgia, 
brings  the  height  of  pleasure  to  both  patient  and  at- 
tendant. The  ideal  remedy  must  not  only  do  its  work, 
but  it  must  also  do  it  quickly.  Touching  this  point 
Prof.  Schwarze  {Therapcutische'Monatshefte),  writes 
upon  tne  treatment  of  the  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea 
associated  with  pathological  anteflexion,  retroflection 
in  the  virgin  uterus,  and  the  different  forms  of  congen- 
ital deformity  of  the  uterus.  This  class  includes  te- 
nosis  of  the  external  and  internal  os  and  all  forms  of 
dysmenorrhoea  in  which  no  anatomical  changes  can  be 
demonstrated.  He  believes  the  coal-tar  analgesics  are 
of  use  as  well  as  tne  preparations  of  iron  and  sodium 
salicylate.  Other  practitioners  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  many  cases,  to  administer  codeine  in  small 
doses,  and  antikamnia  and  codeine  tablets  would  seem 
to  have  been  especially  prepared  in  its  proportions  for 
just  these  indications.  The  codeine  in  these  tablets 
is  especially  prepared,  does  not  induce  habit,  is  non- 
constipating  and  is  chemically  pure. 

 MADE  ONLY  BY  

THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  B.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  0 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  Tin?  and  Q 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying,  it  f 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  O 
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They're  5old  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  Q 
Six  In  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts.  • 
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Important  InlormaUon 

.About  VASELINE. 

1st — The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
ir  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  1  apsicuni  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  thee^r  and  also  on  tne  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  lor  1h.1t  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d -The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
s-  rtintt  a  drop  of  (  apsicum  Vaseline  lu  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
b  )dy  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Va«*line. 

4th  -The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be-  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  iti 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th  -For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th  -  For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  aie  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  howt-ver,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"  Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  va'ious  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c  ,  &c,  w.U  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  '  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBfiOUGH  MOUFACTURINS  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


OUR  NEW 

Will  be  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  Complete 
Outfitting  of  Boys, 
Girls  and  Babies.  It 
will  contain  20,000 
descriptions  and  over 
1,000  attractive  illus- 
trations of  articles 


CATALOGUE 


appropriate  for  the 
wear  and  use  of 
children  of  all  ages. 

Mothers  will  find 
it  a  great  help  whether 
purchasing  by  mail 
or  over  the  counter. 


Sent  for  4  cents  postage. 
WE  HAVE  NO  BRANCH  STORES— NO  AGENTS. 
Address  Dept.  25,  60-62  W.  23d  St.,  New  York 


Senile  Trembling  in  the  Nursling. 

Raymond  writes  that  besides  the 
tremblings  due  to  intoxications  or  to 
the  diverse  lesions  of  the  nervous 
system  there  exists  another  special 
form.  It  is  hereditary  and  may  de- 
scend from  father  to  son.  Aside  from 
this  symptom,  the  patients  are  healthy. 
There  is  no  other  morbid  symptom. 
Senile  trembling-  is  the  term  applied 
to  that  symptom  when  it  is  observed 
in  old  age,  but  it  is  encountered  at 
every  period  of  life.  The  writer  re- 
ports the  case  of  a  child  seven  months 
old.  From  the  time  he  was  two 
months  old  he  presented  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  senile  trembling.  The  head 
alone  was  affected,  no  other  part  of 
the  body  taking  part  in  the  trembling. 
The  oscillations  of  the  head  were  slow 
and  were  made  from  side  to  side,  in- 
definitely repeated.  The  child  was 
placid  and  looked  well.  Tt  had  never 
suffered  from  convulsions.  As  to  the 
etiology  of  this   affection    only  one 


factor  could  be  discovered :  the  mother 
had  suffered  during  four  months  of 
her  pregnancy  with  whooping-cough. 
The  maternal  infection,  without  a 
doubt,  had  caused  certain  degenera- 
tive changes  in  the  brain  of  the  child, 
hence  the  trembling.  In  the  treatment 
of  these  cases  all  offensive  medication 
ought  to  be  rejected.  Baths,  certain 
preparations  of  the  valerian,  and  care- 
ful attention  to  the  digestive  tract  are 
the  most  important  features.  Nothing 
else  is  of  any  consequence. — Journal 
des  Praticiens. 


Diced  pineapple  and  English  wal- 
nuts, covered  with  French  dressing 
and  served  in  tomato  shells  is  another 
attractive  and  tasty  salad.  Top  each 
cup  with  mayonnaise.  The  pulp  of  the 
tomatoes  should  be  removed  without 
breaking  the  shells  and  the  interior  of 
the  cups  should  be  sprinkled  with  salt 
and  left  inverted  for  an  hour  or  so 
before  they  are  filled. 


The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 

box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

....  .  . 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Furest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zht  JVHsscs  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  ]^.  Y« 


MESNKVS  face  on  every  box ;  be  sure  that  you  pet  the  original, 
-ry  »  here,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free. 
Cerhnrd  .Mi  nni  n  Co.,  Xewnrk,  X.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


AreYouInEvih! 


YOU  will  probably  ask  this  question  more  frequently 
than  any  other.  To  be  able  to  relieve  pain, 
whether  it  be  a  slight  nervous  headache  or  the 
most  excruciating  suffering  from  a  severe  neuralgia, 
brings  the  height  of  pleasure  to  both  patient  and  at- 
tendant. The  ideal  remedy  must  not  only  do  its  work, 
but  it  must  also  do  it  quickly.  Touching  this  point 
Prof.  Schwarze  {Therapeutische  Monatsliefte),  writes 
upon  tne  treatment  of  the  forms  of  dysmenorrhoea 
associated  with  pathological  anteflexion,  retroflection 
in  the  virgin  uterus,  and  the  different  forms  of  congen- 
ital deformity  of  the  uterus.  This  class  includes  te- 
nosis  of  the  external  and  internal  os  and  all  forms  of 
dysmenorrhoea  in  which  no  anatomical  changes  can  be 
demonstrated.  He  believes  the  coal-tar  analgesics  are 
of  use  as  well  as  the  preparations  of  iron  and  sodium 
salicylate.  Other  practitioners  find  that  it  is  neces- 
sary, in  ma  iy  cases,  to  administer  codeine  in  small 
doses,  and  antikamnia  and  codeine  tablets  would  seem 
to  have  been  especially  prepared  in  its  proportions  for 
just  these  indications.  The  codeine  in  these  tablets 
is  especially  prepared,  does  not  induce  habit,  is  non- 
constipating  and  is  chemically  pure. 


-MADE  ONLV  BY~ 


THE  ANTIKAMNIA  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  0.  S.  A. 


Educator.  I 


HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

Itserves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  aud 
is  at  t lie  same  tune  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mall,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  T 
1  205  Trcmont  St.,  Boston.  Mass  9 
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Important  Information 
^  About  VASELINE. 

1st  The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stoppec" 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaselint 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  tor  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
serting  a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  lu  the  caviiy 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  ita  skin 
are  remarkable. 

gth— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedythat  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vasblinb"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe- 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  ne 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it- 

CHESEBROM  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  SEW  YORK. 


iThe  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  Sl.OO, 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


*  *  •:♦  •:•  •:•  •:•  »>  *  *  *  •>      •>  *  *  * *  »>  *  *  *j*  *  •> 

*  * 

*  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  ❖ 

V     Puberty.      Physical  Evidences    of   the  <f 

T  Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  \ 

4>  Changes.    Precautions  X 

*  ❖ 
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Menstruation. 

Natural  Disturbances.      Abnormal  Dis-  * 


%  I 


f 

X 

T  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The  T 
»|»  Normal  Period.  J. 
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Diet  in  Special  Cases.  * 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for  f 
Debility  and  Anoemia.  Other  Sanitary  Y 
Measures  for  An*mia.  X 
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Care  of  the  Body. 


*     The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  ❖ 


T  Value  of  Regular  Habits. 
A.  Prevention. 


Precautions  and  X 
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4  Care  of  the  Hair. 

*     The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
£  to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut- 
ting.    The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 

*"*  *  ♦    ♦         ♦         ♦  ♦ 


General  Hygiene.  t 

jf  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  ❖ 
T  Warning  Concerning  "  Medicated"  Baths.  *i* 
i,  Fanciful  Baths.  4» 
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^  ❖ 
f  Dress.  ❖ 

Y  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  J* 
clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  T 
ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  3. 

»2»  .J* 
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Woman  in  the  Home. 


* 


Reading  and  Study.  ^ 
Education    of     the  T 


V  Household  Duties. 
5*  Social  Life.  The 
♦|»  Children.  £ 


►  Exercise. 


*     Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect 
£  Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 


*  ^^^.j^^j^^i^j^j*    »j.  .j.  *j»     *j.     »t«  *j.  -t* 


y  Courtship  and  Jlarriage.  ❖ 

T  T 
*     Proper  Behavior.      Early  Married  Life.  V 

Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  % 

«j«  Mental  Influences.  4> 

% <:  t»M>* h  *  :,,:,,:,,t„«„t,,:„;„t„t„:,^ 


'  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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The  Mother's  Diary 


PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  wiii  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
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Kenwood  Baby  Bad 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  I'urest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon:  I>ainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  net 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  tul' 
description  to 

TTbe  JVKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  JV.  X« 


MKSNKVS fai  e  nneverybox;  be  sure  that  you  petthe  original. 
S  Id  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free. 
Gerhard  .Hennen  Co.,  .Yewnrk.  \.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


*f  be  pother's  nuresrjf  Guide* 


Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  Publishing  Co., 
140  Nassau  Street, 
New  York 


Published  Monthly, 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cente  a  Number 
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Baby  Educator.  f 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER.  0 

It  serves  the  purpose*  of  a  teething  ring  and  Q 
is  at  t lie  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying,  it  • 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time.  Q 

• 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers.  Q 
Six  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts.  • 
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EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE,  £ 
205  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  mass  y 


Important  Inrormatlon 

M  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  C  apsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
sorting  a  drop  of  (  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
bjdy  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th    For  consumptive!  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  various  names. 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  ore,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 

Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  It. 

CHESEBROM  MOOTACTURM  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
t«  STATE  STREET.  SEW  YORK. 
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By  WM,  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


♦£      From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood. 

❖  Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the 
T  Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral 
X  Changes.  Precautions 


♦>  Menstruation. 

Abnormal  Dis- 
Significance.  The 


*  Natural  Disturbances 
Y  comforts  and  Their 


J»  Normal  Period. 
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V  Diet  in  Special  Cases.  S 
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Y  How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.     Diet  for  *|» 

T  Debility    and    Anaemia.     Other  Sanitary 
3»  Measures  for  Anaemia.  ♦> 
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❖  Care  of  the  Body. 

^  The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life. 
^  Value  of  Regular  Habits 


The  t 
Precautions  and  T 


^  Prevention 
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Care  of  the  Hair.  J 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How  y 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut-  X 
ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  J. 
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General  Hygiene. 

y     The    Cold    Bath.      The    Warm  Bath.  j> 

£  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  ^ 

J,  Fanciful  Baths.  ^  |» 


*  Dress.  ❖ 

f  * 

Y  Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under-  J* 
3|  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  T 
A  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  <£ 
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|*  Woman  in  the  Home.  J» 

Reading  and  Study.  ❖ 
Education    of     the  Y 


Y  Household  Duties. 
%  Social     Life.  The 

♦C  Children.  % 
*  * 


*■  »t' » »* 't*  »t«  *  »t« 't'  *  »fr  »t« »  » »t« » $  -t<  >V  * ■»  't1  »t'  ■*  <■  <■  »t< ■* '*■ 

*  Exercise.  4" 

*  v 

f     Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect  ^ 
^  Female  Form     Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.    Skating.  Dancing, 

fr****':  h  ::♦:****::**  h  *  h  * :  m> 


Courtship  and  flarriage. 


Y     Proper  Behavior.  Early  Married  Life.  *T 

X  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  X 
a  Mental  Influences. 

*  *     ,♦.    $  ,;.  .♦.  $    .$.  %  ,* 


'  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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The  Mother's  Diary. 

PRICE,  $1.50. 

The  most  practical  book  for  recording 
Baby's  Doings  and  keeping  a  consecutive 
diary.  Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully 
illustrated.  An  invaluable  holiday  gift  for 
mother  and  child. 

This  volume  will  be  sent,  packed  in  a 
box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 

THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO., 

72  MORSE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Ihiinty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  he  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

T3be  JYKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  Y« 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


MKNNEN'Sface  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  pet  the  original, 
bold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  35  cents.  Sample  free. 
Gerlmrd  Minnin  Co.,  Newark,  IK.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 
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Babyhood  publishing  Co., 
140  JSaasau  Street, 
]Vew  "%orh 


Published  Monthly, 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


THE  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety,  says :- "Antikamnia 
Tablets  hate  become  one  of  the  standard  remedies.  We 
have  used  them  With  excellent  results  to  quiet  the  pain 
following  the  Withdrawal  of  morphia.  We  have  NEVER  SEEN 
A  CASE  OF  ADDICTION  TO  ANTIKAMNIA.  hence  We 
prize  it  Very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  Valuable  remedies  for 
■DIMINISHING  TAIN  WITHOUT  PERIL" 


Cheer  thy] 
Spirit  . 

with  t hi?  Comfort 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purpose'  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Siz  In  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 


EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
205  Trcmont  St.,  Boston.  Mass 
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MADE  ONLY  BY  

The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE, 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  theear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  (  apsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d  In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
bjdycan  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th    For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pi  e  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  duses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  onlyshould  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  bv  many  druggists  under  the  various  names. 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  '  Vasbline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  1 1  ■ 

CHESEBfiOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  REW  YORK- 


The  Healthy  Woman 


By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,   31.  OO. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


♦;.  * 

*  From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  * 

T  Y 
f     Puberty.      Physical    Evidences    of  the  ❖ 

X  Change   to  Puberty.      Mental  and  Moral 

4.  Changes.    Precautions  £ 

T  v 
»♦«  »♦**♦*  *♦*         *J*  *J*  ♦$*♦♦**♦*♦♦**$•  *♦♦♦$**♦**♦*  *♦**♦***•♦*  ♦5**5**J* 

❖  ❖  ❖  •:•  •:•  *>      *t-  ❖  *:>  <•  ♦>  •>  •:•  *  •:•  •:-  -:-  *:•  *  •:• 

«|  Diet  in  Special  Cases.  •:* 

J»  How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for  J| 
T  Debility  and  Anremia.  Other  Sanitary  i, 
♦f.  Measures  for  Anaemia. 


Menstruation. 


f 
* 

❖  Natural  Disturbances.  Abnormal  Dis- 
T  comforts  and  Their  Significance.  The 
X  Normal  Period. 


*♦**$*      ♦*♦*♦**♦■•  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  ***  *♦*  *5*  *♦**$*  *j*  ^«  »t«  »i* 

i 


Care  of  the  Body. 


«|*     The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
*J*  Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
Prevention. 


Care  of  the  Hair.  S 

T 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How  ❖ 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut-  T 
ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  4» 


t 


*♦*■■**  *******  *»*-."*•' 
General  Hygiene. 

The   Cold    Bath.      The    Warm  Bath. 


Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  *{* 
J,  Fanciful  Baths.  * 

>X>  >t'  't'   >t<  <t<  'V  <t>  •*'  'l>  ■*'  ■*«   »*«  ■*■  'X'  >t>  >t>  <l<  *  >l>  >t>  >t<  *  't>  'I'  '!>'' 

f Dress.  4 

T     Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
T  clothing.     Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar-  X 
X  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc.  »*. 


f 

*  Woman  in  the  Home. 

v     Household  Duties.    Reading  and  Study.  % 
T  Social    Life.      The     Education    of  the 
4»  Children. 
♦> 

♦>    <  '*  ►>  <§•  ♦>  *>    •:•  »;«  •>  •:>  •:•  *>     -:♦  »:» »j«  •:• 


4  * 
T  Exercise. 

❖     Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect 
^  Female  Form     Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 

❖ 


Courtship  and  Harriage. 


Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life.  3 


£  Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy 
I" 

A  A  A  jtt  A  A*  A_A  A  A  A*.  A.  A  A  A  A*  AAAA  A, 
TV  V  V  TttVVVttt  ***  WWW  V 


Mental  Influences. 


'  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY  PUBLISHING  CO.,  5  BEEKMAN  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  | 


Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer  by  using 


Laxto  PrepaLraJaL 

An  all  milk  food,  which  does  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

Soluble  Food 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass  vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  "The  Baby's  Care."  a  hook  for  mothers,  upon  request. 


REED  (Sl  CARNRICK 

42-44-46  Germania  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


— Cbe— 

Henwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

X3be  JVHsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springe,  ft.  Y« 


MKNNKVS face  oneverybox;  be  sure  that  you  fjetthe  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  as  cents.  Sample  fr«e. 
Gerlinrcl  Mention  Co.,  J'eirarb,  M.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


Copyrighted.    Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  publishing  Co. 
140  JMassau  Street, 
]Sew  Y^h 


Published  Monthly, 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


THE  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety,  says:—  "Antikamnia 
Tablets  haVe  become  one  of  the  standard  remedies.  We 
haVe  used  them  With  excellent  results  to  quiet  the  pain 
following  the  Withdrawal  of  morphia.  We  hate  NEVER  SEEN 
A  CASE  OF  ADDICTION  TO  ANTIKAMNIA,  hence  We 
prize  it  Very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  Valuable  remedies  for 
DIMINISHING  PAIN  WITHOUT  PERIL" 


Chwr  thy\ 
^Spirit  J 

uith  thij  Comfort 


MADE  ONLY  BY. 


The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comlorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Slz  In  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

educator  food  store, 
200  Tremont  St.,         Boston.  Mass. 


Important  information 

Itont  VASELINE. 

ut— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d — The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vasblink"  only  should  be  used.    The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names. 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  as. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  els*  has  the  right  to  use  It. 

CHESEBROUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
1*  STATE  STREET.  HEW  YORK. 


The  Healthy  Woman  j 

By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


*      From  Girlhood  to  Womanhood.  ❖ 

V  Puberty.      Physical    Evidences    of  the  •> 

Y  Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral  T 
4.  Changes.  Precautions  X 
T  v 


4*  ¥ 

V             Diet  in  Special  Cases.  ❖ 

T  T 

How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for  *r 

J  J  Debility    and    Anaemia.     Other  Sanitary  X 

,  ,  Measures  for  Anaemia.  X 

♦  »  •>* 


♦** 

X  Menstruation. 

%     Natural  Disturbances 
Y  comforts   and    Their  Significance 
X  Normal  Period. 


Abnormal  Dis- 
The 


*  Care  of  the  Body. 

i 


T 

X  Value  of  Regular  Habits.     Precautions  and 
»|.  Prevention. 
♦2* 

*fr  »♦«  *$*  *♦*  *♦*  *$*  *$*  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  *♦*  *i*  Y  Y*******  *■♦*  *$*  Y*J*  Y 


The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.  The 
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Care  of  the  Hair. 


■ 

I 

The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.    How  4» 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.     Brushes.     Hair  Cut-  T 
«|,  ting.    The  Shampoo.    Pomades.  X 


W1' 
t 


*  .j.     *  •:«  >k>  *  *  *  *  * 

General  Hygiene.  y 


✓  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  £ 
j£  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  X 
^  Fanciful  Baths.  * 


Dress. 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
X  clothing.  Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
X  ments.    Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 

j>  »t'  't*  '*■  'I'  't'  'I'  '1'  't'  'I*  'V  'V  '*' 1 


«|  Woman  in  the  Home.  J*- 

*  Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study.  <|» 
jj*  Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the  Y 
X  Children.  X 

❖  * 


t«  >fr  »t»  >|»  >t«  >t«  »t«  »t<  »t«  >t<  »t«  »t'  't'  »t'  'I'  't'  'I'  "t*  »t ♦  't ♦  'I1  'I'  'I'  'I'  'I1  't* 

* 


Exercise. 


❖ 


Y     Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect  J* 
T  Female  Form     Healthful  Walking.    Bicy-  X 
cling.    Skating.    Dancing.  * 

♦  ♦ 

♦»       <"*"H» * » ♦  ,4  ***** 

❖  Courtship  and  flarriage.  <f 

T  T 
f     Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life.  *f 

T  Motherhood.    The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy.  % 

X  Mental  Influences  X 

* 


'  The  Healthy  Woman  "  is  for  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail,  postpaid, 

on  receipt  of  $1.00. 
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Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer  by  using 

LACTO  PREPARATA 

An  all  milk  food,  which  docs  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

SOLUBLE  FOOD 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass  vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  "The  Baby's  Care."  a  book  for  mothers,  upon  request. 

REED  CARNRICR 


42-44-46  Germania  Ave., 


Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Ferfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  In  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
■brink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

*Cbe  JVIisses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  Is,.  \. 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
Sunburn. 


MKNNKVS  f.i,  e  on  every  box;  be  sure  that  you  get  the  original. 
Sold  everywhere,  or  by  mail  25  cents.  Sample  free, 
derhard  Mention  Co.,  Newark,  i\.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


THE  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety,  says :—  "Antikamnia 
Tablets  haVe  become  one  of  the  standard  remedies.  We 
hat)e  used  them  With  excellent  results  to  quiet  the  pain 
following  the  Withdrawal  of  morphia.  We  haVe  NEVER  SEEN 
A  CASE  OF  ADDICTION  TO  ANTIKAMNIA.  hence  We 
prize  it  Very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  Valuable  remedies  for 
DIMINISHING  PAIN  WITHOUT  PERIL" 


Cheer  thy\ 
yfplrit  J 

CJith  thij  Comfort 


MADE  ONLY  BY. 


The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 
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Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  conilorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Six  In  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 

EDUCATOR  FOOD  STORE, 
208  Tremont  St.,  boston.  Mass 


Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpos* 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

ad— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  tha  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th—  The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  ikin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptive*  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vasblink"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe- 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  els*  has  the  right  to  use  It. 

CHESEBfiOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
14  STATE  STREET.  SEW  YORK. 
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The  Healthy  Woman 

By  WM.  E.  LEONARD,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Materia  Medlca  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  $1.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 


¥      From  Oirlhood  to  Womanhood. 

Puberty.  Physical  Evidences  of  the 
Change  to  Puberty.  Mental  and  Moral 
Changes.  Precautions. 


****** 


Diet  In  Special  Cases. 


How  to  Reduce  Corpulency.  Diet  for 
Debility  and  Anaemia.  Other  Sanitary 
Measures  for  Anaemia. 


Menstruation. 

Natural  Disturbances.      Abnormal  Dis-  4* 
comforts  and   Their    Significance.  The 
Normal  Period. 
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4*  Care  of  the  Body. 

<f     The  Results  of  a  Sedentary  Life.    The  *f» 


T  Value  of  Regular  Habits 
4.  Prevention. 


Precautions  and 
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Care  of  the  Hair. 


The  Best  Way  of  Wearing  the  Hair.  How 
to  Treat  the  Scalp.  Brushes.  Hair  Cut- 
ting.   The  Shampoo.  Pomades. 
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Woman  In  the  Home. 

Household  Duties.  Reading  and  Study. 
Social  Life.  The  Education  of  the 
Children. 
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General  Hygiene. 

d  I 
once 

Fanciful  Baths. 


✓  The  Cold  Bath.  The  Warm  Bath.  * 
T  Warning  Concerning  "Medicated"  Baths.  *|, 
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Dress. 

Common  Sense  versus  Fashion.  Under- 
clothing. Some  Objections  to  Woolen  Gar- 
ments.   Corsets,  Shoes,  etc. 


Exercise. 

Influence  on  the  Nerves.     The  Perfect 
Female  Form.    Healthful  Walking.  Bicy- 
<§»  cling.    Skating.  Dancing. 

Courtship  and  flarriage. 

Proper  Behavior.     Early  Married  Life. 


Motherhood.  The  Hygiene  of  Pregnancy. 
Mental  Influences. 
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Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer 'by  using 

LACTO  PREPARATA 

An  all  milk  food,  which  does  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

SOLUBLE  FOOD 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass  vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  "The  Baby's  Care."  a  book  for  mothers,  upon  request. 

REED  <&  CARNRICK 


42-44-46  Germania  Ave., 


Jersey  Cily,  N.  J. 


Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls.  Blankets,  or  Coats. 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yet  durable.  Perfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  not 
shrink. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 

Zbl  JYKsses  Ritchie, 

Saratoga  Springs,  J^.  Y« 


The  Preserver 
and  Beautifier  of 
the  Complexion. 

A  Positive  Re- 
lief   for  Prickly 
Heat,  Chafing  and 
unburn. 


MFNNKVS  ft  re  oneverybox;  be  sure  that  you  getthe  original. 
Suld  everywhere,  or  by  mail25  cents.  Sample  free* 
Gerhard  MVnnen  Co.,  .Vewark,  \.  J. 

TRY  MENNEN'S  VIOLET  TALCUM. 


fhe  7Wotber's  HuirscFjf  Guide* 


Copyrighted.     Entered  at  the  N.  Y.  Post  Office  as  Second-class  Matter. 


Babyhood  Publishing  Co., 
140  [Nassau  Street, 
JVew  York 


Published  Monthly, 

$1.00  a  tear 
1  o  Cents  a  Number 


THE  Quarterly  Journal  of  Inebriety,  says "Antikamnia 
Tablets  have  become  one  of  the  standard  remedies.  We 
haVe  used  them  With  excellent  results  to  quiet  the  pain 
following  the  Withdrawal  of  morphia.  We  haVe  NEVER  SEEN 
A  CASE  OF  ADDICTION  TO  ANTIKAMNIA.  hence  We 
prize  it  Very  highly  as  one  of  the  most  Valuable  remedies  for 
DIMINISHING  PAIN  WITHOUT  PERIL" 


"Cheer  thy{ 
^Spirit  J 

cnth  thij  Comfort 


MADE  ONLY  BY. 


The  Antikamnia 
Chemical  Company 

ST.  LOUIS,  U.  S.  A. 


Baby  Educator. 

A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  conuorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Slz  In  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts, 

f      EDUCATOR  POOD  STORE, 
9  20s  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  mass 


Important  Information 

.About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

jd— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in- 
serting a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tootn. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  iti 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  iti  (kin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptive*  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pare  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 
What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vaseline"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names. 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe- 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  as. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  els*  has  the  right  to  use  It. 

CHESEBKOUGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
•4  STATE  STREET.  IIW  YORK. 
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Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  University  of  Minnesota 
Medical  Inspector  Health  Department,  Minneapolis,  etc. 

PRICE,  31.00. 

This  is  emphatically  a  book  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
woman.  It  explains,  in  plain  and  chaste  language,  whatever  tends  to  the 
development — physical,  mental,  and  moral — of  healthful  womanhood  and 
motherhood.  The  high  professional  standing  of  the  author  gives  it  a  unique 
value.    Following  are  some  of  the  topics  discussed  : 
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Prepare  the  babies  for  the  summer  by  using 

LACTO  PREPARATA 

An  all  milk  food,  which  does  not  require  the  addition  of  milk  to 
make  it  nutritious. 

After  the  sixth  month  and  for  the  second  summer  Carnrick's 

SOLUBLE  FOOD 

These  preparations  are  only  put  up  in  glass  vacuum  jars  and  will 
keep  in  any  climate. 

Samples  and  "The  Baby's  Care,"  a  book  for  mothers,  upon  request. 
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Kenwood  Baby  Bag 

Fleece  Lined. 


Better  than  Shawls,  Blankets,  or  Coats 
Beautifully  made  of  the  Softest,  Finest,  Purest 
Wool.  Bound  with  light  blue,  pink  or  white 
washable  silk  ribbon.  Dainty  and  attractive, 
yel  durable.  Terfect  protection  for  the  little 
one  in  any  sort  of  weather.  Once  adjusted, 
stays  adjusted.  Can  be  washed  and  does  noi 
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Write  for  samples  and  booklet  giving  full 
description  to 
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Tablets  haVe  become  one  of  the  standard  remedies.  We 
have  used  them  With  excellent  results  to  quiet  the  pain 
following  the  Withdrawal  of  morphia.  We  haVe  NEVER  SEEN 
A  CASE  OF  ADDICTION  TO  ANTIKAMNIA.  hence  We 
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A  HARD,  NUTRITIOUS  CRACKER. 

It  serves  the  purposes  of  a  teething  ring  and 
is  at  the  same  time  nourishing  and  satisfying.  It 
entertains  and  comiorts  babies  hours  at  a  time. 

They're  Sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers. 
Slz  in  a  Box,  By  mail,  25  cts. 


Important  Information 
 About  VASELINE. 

1st— The  earache  can  be  cured  and  the  pain  stopped 
in  five  minutes  by  rubbing  the  Capsicum  Vaseline 
around  the  back  of  the  ear  and  also  on  the  temple, 
but  do  not  put  it  inside  the  ear;  for  that  purpose 
use  Pure  Vaseline  only. 

2d— The  toothache  can  be  instantly  relieved  by  in 
serting  a  drop  of  Capsicum  Vaseline  in  the  cavity 
of  the  offending  tooth. 

3d— In  case  of  high  fever  the  temperature  of  the 
body  can  be  reduced  several  degrees  immediately, 
by  anointing  the  patient  with  Pure  Vaseline. 

4th— The  skin  and  head  of  a  new  born  child  should 
always  be  smeared  with  Pure  Vaseline  after  its 
birth.  The  good  effects  on  the  child  and  its  skin 
are  remarkable. 

5th— For  a  cough  or  a  cold  a  third  of  a  teaspoonful 
of  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally,  every  two 
hours,  will  give  marked  relief  and  if  persisted  in 
will  work  a  speedy  cure. 

6th— For  consumptives  in  the  early  stage  and  for 
weak  lungs,  there  is  no  remedy  that  will  give  better 
results  than  Pure  Vaseline  taken  internally  in 
small  constant  doses 
These  suggestions  are  in  addition  to  our  circular 

showing  the  many  and  varied  uses  of  Vaseline  in  the 

family  as  a  remedy. 

What  is  however,  most  important  of  all  is  that 

"Vasblinh"  only  should  be  used.   The  imitations 

sold  by  many  druggists  under  the  various  names, 

Petrolatum,  petroleum  jelly,  &c,  &c,  will  not  answer 

and  are  not  safe. 
Refuse  everything  of  this  kind  except  the  genuine 

Vaseline  made  by  us. 
The  word  "  Vaseline  "  is  our  trade  mark  and  no 

one  else  has  the  right  to  use  it. 

CHESEBMGH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(Consolidated) 
24  STATE  STREET.  SEW  YORK. 
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